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CHAPTER  VII. 

(IF  llONET. 

%  1.  HATisa  proceeded  thus  far  in  ascertaming  the 
general  laws  of  Value,  withoTit  mtrodncing  the  idea  of 
Money  (except  oocaaionaUy  for  illoetratioD),  it  is  time  that 
we  should  now  eoperadd  that  idea,  and  coneider'  in  what 
manner  the  principles  of  the  mutual  interchaoge  of  com- 
modities are  affected  hy  the  uae  of  what  iB  termed  a  Uedi- 
nm  of  Exchange.  ' 

In  order  to  nnderetand  the  manifuld  functions  of  a  Cir- 
calating  Medium,  there  is  no  hetter  way  than  to  consider 
what  are  the  principal  inconvemencee  which  we  should  ex- 
perience if  we  had  not  such  a  medium.    The  first  and  mostJ 
obrious  would  be  the  want  of  a  common  measure  for  valuesl 
of  different  eorts.     If  a  tailor  had  only  coats,  and  wanted! 
to  buy  bread  or  a  horse,  it  wonld  be  very  troublesome  to  . 
ascertain  how  much  bread  lie  ought  to  obtain  for  a  coat,  or  1 
how  many  coats  he  should  give  for  a  horse.    The  calcula- 
tion mast  be  recommenced  on  different  data,  every  time  he  ; 
VOL.  n. — 41 
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bartered  liia  coats  for  a  different  kind  of  article  ;  and  there 
".  could  be  no  current  price,  or  regular  quotations  of  value. 
'  AVhereas  now  each  thing  ha8  a  current  price  in  money,  and 
he  gets  over  all  diiScnlties  by  reckoning  his  coat  at  il.  or 
5/.,  and  a  four-pound  loaf  at  Gd.  or  Id.  As  it  is  much  easier 
to  compare  different  lengtlia  by  expreseing  them  in  a  com- 
mon langaage  of  feet  and  inches,  so  it  is  mneh  easier  to 
compare  vainer  by  means  of  a  common  language  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  In  no  other  way  can  values  be  ar- 
ranged one  above  another  in  a  scale ;  iu  no  other  can  a 
person  conveniently  calculate  the  sum  of  his  possessions ; 
and  it  is  easier  to  ascertEun  and  remember  the  relations  of 
many  things  to  one  thing,  than  their  innumer.ible  cross  re- 

(lationa  with  one  anotlicr.     This  advantage  of  having  a  com- 
mon language  in  which  values  may  be  expressed,  is,  even 
i  by  itself,  so  important,  that  some  such  mode  of  expressing 
;  and  computing  them  would  probably  be  used  even  if  a 
i   pound  or  a  shilling  did  not  express  any  real  thing,  but  a 
*   mere  unit  of  calculation.     It  is  said  that  there  are  African 
tribes  in  which  this  somewhat  artificial  contrivance  actually 
prevails.     They  calculate  the  value  of  things  in  a  sort  of 
money  of  account,  called  macutes.     They  say,  one  thing  is 
worth  ten  macutes,  another  fifteen,  another  twenty,*    There 
is  no  real  thing  called  a  macute  :  it  is  a  conventional  unit, 
ibr  the  more  convenient  comparison  of  things  with  one  an- 
other. 

This  advantage,  however,  forms  but  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  tlie  economical  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
0  -'  money.    The  inconveniences  of  barter  are  so  great,  that 
.  *^withont  some  more  commodious  means  of  cfFeeting  ex- 
.-  "    changes,  the  division  of  employments  could  hardly  have 
"  '"     been  carried  to  any  considerable  extent.     A  tailor,  who 
.  V      had  nothing  but  coats,  might  starv©  before  he  could  find 
'■,    any  person  having  bread  to  sell  who  wanted  a  coat:  be- 
sides, he  would  not  want  as  much  bread  at  a  time  as  would 
be  worth  a  coat,  and  the  coat  conld  not  be  divided.     Every 
'  ■  Montesquieu,  Sipril  lia  Low,  Uv.  xiU.  ch.  S. 
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person,  therefore,  ■would  at  all  times  hasten  to  dispose  of 
his  commodity  in  exchange  for  anything  which,  though  it 
might  not  he  fitted  to  his  own  immediate  wants,  was  in 
great  and  general  demand,  and  easily  divisihle,  so  that  he 
might  be  sore  of  being  able  to  pm-chase  with  it,  whatever 
was  offered  for  sale.  The  primary  necessaries  of  life  possess 
these  properties  in  a  high  degree.  Bread  is  extremely  di- 
visible, and  an  object  of  miiversal  desire.  Still,  this  is  not 
the  sort  of  thing  required :  for,  of  food,  unless  in  expecta* 
tion  of  a  scarcity,  no  ono  wishes  to  possess  more  at  once, 
than  is  wanted  for  immediate  consumption ;  so  that  a  per- 
son is  never  sure  of  finding  an  immediate  purchaser  for  arti- 
cles of  food ;  and  unless  soon  disposed  of,  most  of  them 
perish.  The  thing  which  people  woidd  select  to  keep  by 
them  for  making  purchases,  must  be  one  which,  besides  be- 
ing divisible,  and  generally  desired,  does  not  deteriorate  by 
keeping.  This  reduces  the  choice  to  a  small  number  of 
articles. 

§  2.  By  a  tacit  concurrence,  almost  all  nations,  at  a 
very  early  period,  fixed  upon  certain  metals,  and  especially 
gold  and  silver,  to  serve  tliis  purpose.  No  other  substances 
nnite  the  necessary  qualities  in  so  great  a  degree,  with  so 
many  sitbordinate  advantages.  Next  to  food  and  clothing, 
and  In  some  climates  even  before  clothing,  the  strongest  in- 
clination in  a  rude  state  of  society  is  for  personal  ornament, 
and  for  the  kind  of  distincUon  which  is  obtained  by  rarity 
or  Goetlineas  in  such  ornaments.  After  the  immediate  ne- 
cessities of  life  were  satisfied,  every  one  was  eager  to  ac- 
cumulate as  great  a  store  as  possible  of  things  at  once  costly 
and  ornamental ;  which  were  chiefly  gold,  silver,  and  jewels. 
These  were  the  things  which  it  most  pleased  every  one  to 
possess,  and  which  there  was  most  certainty  of  finding  others 
willing  to  receive  in  exchange  for  any  kind  of  produce. 
They  were  among  the  most  imperishable  of  all  substances. 
They  were  also  portable,  and  containing  great  value  in  small 
bulk,  were  easily  hid  ;  a  consideration  of  much  importance 
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in  an  age  of  insecarity.  JeweU  are  inferior  to  gold  and 
silver  in  the  quality  of  divisibility ;  and  are  of  very  various 
qualities,  not  to  be  accurately  discrimmated  without  great 
trouble.  Gold  and  silver  are  emioeDtly  divisible,  and  when 
pure,  always  of  the  same  quality ;  and  their  purity  may  be 
ascertained  and  certified  by  a  public  authority. 

Accordingly,  though  ftira  have  been  employed  as  money 
in  some  countries,  flattie  in  others,  in  Chinese  Tortary  cubes 
"^  of  tea  closely  pressed  together,  the  shelle  called  cowries  on 

the  coast  of  Western  Africa,  and  in  Abysainia  at  this  day 
blocks  of  rock  salt ;  though  even  of  metals,  the  less  costly 
have  sometimes  been  chosen,  as  iron  in  Lacedsmon  from  an 
ascetic  policy,  copper  in  tho  early  Koman  republic  from 
the  poverty  of  the  people ;  gold  and  ailver  have  been  gener- 
ally pretbrred  by  nations  which  were  able  to  obtain  them, 
cither  by  industry,  commerce,  or  conqneat.  To  the  qnalitiee 
which  originally  recommended  them,  another  came  to  be 
added,  the  importance  of  which  only  unfolded  itself  by 
degrees.  Of  all  commodities,  they  are  among  the  least  in- 
fluenced by  any  of  the  causes  which  produce  fluctuations 
of  valu&  No  commodity  w  quite  free  from  eutih  fluctu- 
ations. Gold  and  silver  have  sustained,  since  the  beginning 
of  history,  one  great  permanent  alteration  of  value,  from 
the  discovery  of  the  American  mines  ;  and  some  temporary 
variations,  such  as  that  which,  in  the  last  great  war,  was 
produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  metals  in  hoards,  and  in 
the  military  chests  of  the  immense  armies  constantly  in  the 
field.  In  the  present  age  the  opening  of  new  sources  of 
supply,  so  abundant  as  the  TJral  mountains,  California,  and 
AustraUa,  may  be  the  commencement  of  another  period  of 
decline,  on  the  limits  of  which  it  would  be  useless  at  present 
to  speculate.  But  on  the  whole,  no  commodities  are  so 
little  exposed  to  causes  of  variation.  They  fluctuate  less 
than  almost  any  other  things  in  their  cost  of  production. 
And  from  their  durahiUty,  the  total  quantity  in.  existence 
is  at  all  times  so  great  in  proportion  to  tlte  annual  supply, 
that  the  eflect  on  value  even  of  a  change  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
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doctioD  is  not  sudden :  a  very  long  time  being  required  to  I 
diminish  materially  the  qnantitj  in  ezisteuce,  and  even  to  I 
increase  it  very  greatly  not  being  a  rapid  process.  Gold  ' 
and  silver,  therefore,  are  more  fit  than  any  other  commodity 
to  be  the  subject  of  engagements  for  receiving  or  paying  a 
given  quantity  at  some  distant  period.  If  the  engagement 
were  made  in  com,  a  failure  of  crops  might  increase  the 
burthen  of  tlie  payment  in  one  year  to  fonrfold  what  was 
intended,  <»*  an  exuberant  harvest  sink  it  in  imother  to  one- 
foorth.  If  stipulated  in  cloth,  some  manufacturing  inven- 
tion might  permanently  reduce  the  payment  to  a  tenth  of 
its  original  value.  Such  things  have  occurred  even  in  the 
case  of  payments  stipulated  in  gold  and  silver;  but  the 
great  fall  of  their  valne  a^er  the  discovery  of  America,  is, 
88  yet,  the  only  authenticated  instance ;  and  in  this  case 
the  change  was  extremely  gradual,  being  spread  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

When  gold  and  silver  had  become  virtually  a  medium 
of  exchange,  by  becoming  the  things  for  which  people  gen- 
erally sold,  and  with  which  tliey  generally  boaght,  whatever 
they  had  to  sell  or  to  buy ;  the  contrivance  of  coining  ob- 
vionsly  snggested  itself.  By  this  process  the  metal  was 
divided  into  convenient  portions,  of  any  degree  of  smallness, 
and  bearing  a  recognised  proportion  to  one  another ;  and 
the  trouble  was  saved  of  weighing  and  assaying  at  every 
change  of  possessore,  an  inconvenience  which  on  the  occa- 
sion of  small  purchases  would  soon  have  become  insupport- 
able. Governments  found  it  their  interest  to  take  the  oper- 
ation into  their  own  hands,  and  to  interdict  all  coining  by 
privnte  persons ;  indeed,  their  guarantee  was  often  the  only 
one  which  would  have  been  relied  on,  a  reliance  however 
which  very  often  it  ill  deserved ;  profligate  governments 
having  until  a  very  modem  period  seldom  scrupled,  for  the 
Bake  of  robbing  their  creditors,  to  confer  on  all  other  debtora  .  . 
a  licence  to  rob  theirs,  by  the  shallow  and  impudent  artifice  ' 
of  lowering  the  standard  ;  that  least  covert  of  all  modes  of 
knavery,  which  consists  in  calling  a  shilling  a  pound,  that 
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a  debt  of  a  hnndred  ponnda  may  be  cancelled  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  hundred  BhillingB.  It  would  have  been  as  simple 
a  plan,  and  would  have  answered  the  purpose  as  well,  to 
have  enacted  that "  a  hundred  "  should  always  be  interpreted 
to  mean  five,  which  would  have  effected  the  same  reduction 
in  all  pecnniaiy  contracta,  and  would  not  have  been  at  all 
more  shameless.  Such  strokes  of  policy  have  not  wholly 
ceased  to  be  recommended,  but  they  have  ceased  to  be  prac- 
tised ;  except  occasionally  through  the  medium  of  paper 

■  money,  in  which  case  the  character  of  the  trannaction,  from 

■  the  greater  obscurity  of  the  subject,  is  a  little  less  barefaced. 

§  3.  Money,  when  its  use  has  grown  habitual,  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  incomes  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  distributed  to  them,  and  the  mea- 
sure by  which  they  estimate  their  possessions.  As  it  is 
aliyays  by  means  of  money  that  people  provide  for  their 
different  necessities,  there  grows  up  in  their  minds  a  powei^ 
ful  association  leading  them  to  regard  money  as  wealth  in 
a  more  peculiai-  sense  than  any  other  article ;  and  even 
those  who  pass  their  lives  in  the  production  of  the  most 
useful  objects,  acquire  the  liabit  of  regarding  those  objects 
BA  chiefly  important  by  their  capacity  of  being  exchanged 
for  money.  A  person  who  parts  with  money  to  obtain 
commodities,  unless  he  intends  to  sell  them,  appears  to  the 
imagination  to  be  making  a  worse  bargain  than  a  person 
who  parts  with  commodities  to  get  money  ;  the  one  seems 
to  he  spending  his  means,  the  other  adding  to  tliem.  Illu- 
sions which,  tliougb  now  in  some  measure  dispelled,  were 
long  powerful  enough  to  overmaster  the  mind  of  every 
politician,  both  speculativG  and  practical,  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  evident,  liowever,  that  the  mere  introduction 
of  a  particular  mode  of  exchanging  things  for  one  another, 
by  firet  exchanging  a  thing  for  money,  and  then  exchanging 
the  money  for  something  else,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
essential  character  of  transactions.  It  ia  not  with  money 
j  that  things  are  really  purchased.    Nobody's  income  (except 
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that  of  the  gold  or  Bilver  miner)  ib  derived  from  the  precious 
metals.  The  pounds  or  shillinge  which  a  person  receives  ' 
weekly  or  yearly,  are  not  what  constitutes  liis  income ;  they 
are  a  sort  of  tickets  or  orders  which  he  can  present  for  pay- 
ment at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  which  entitle  him  to  re-  \ 
ceive  a  certain  value  of  any  commodity  that  he  makes  choice  \ 
of.  The  farmer  pays  his  labourers  and  his  landlord  iu  these 
tickets,  as  the  most  convenient  plan  for  himself  and  them ; 
but  their  real  income  is  their  share  of  his  com,  cattle,  and 
hay,  and  it  makes  no  essential  difference  whether  he  dis- 
tribates  it  to  them  directly,  or  sells  it  for  them  and  gives 
tbem  the  price ;  but  as  they  would  have  to  sell  it  for  money 
if  he  did  not,  and  as  he  is  a  seller  at  any  rate,  it  best  suits 
the  pnrptfios  of  all,  that  he  should  sell  their  share  along  with 
bis  own,  and  leave  the  labourers  more  leisure  for  wort  and 
the  landlord  for  being  idle.  The  capitalists,  except  tliose 
who  are  producers  of  the  precious  metals,  derive  no  part  of 
their  income  from  those  metals,  since  they  only  get  them 
by  buying  them  with  their  own  produce  :  while  all  other 
persons  have  their  incomes  paid  to  them  by  the  capitalists, 
or  by  those  who  have  received  payment  from  the  capitalists, 
and  as  the  capitalists  have  nothing,  from  the  iirst,  e.\cept 
their  produce,  it  is  that  and  nothing  else  which  supplies  all 
incomes  fitmished  by  them.  There  cannot,  in  short,  be  in- 
trinsically  a  more  insignificant  thing,  in  t)ie  economy  of 
society,  than  money ;  except  in  the  character  of  a  contriv- 
ance for  sparing  time  and  labour.  It  is  a  machine  for  doing 
quickly  aud  commodionsly,  what  would  be  done,  though 
less  quickly  and  commodionsly,  without  it :  and  like  many 
other  kinds  of  machinery,  it  only  exerts  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent infiuence  of  its  own  when  it  gets  out  of  order. 

The  introduction  of  money  does  not  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  any  of  the  Laws  of  Value  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters.  The  reasons  which  make  the  temporary  t 
or  market  value  of  things  depend  on  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply, and  their  average  and  permanent  valnes  upon  their  - 
cost  of  production,  are  as  applicable  to  a  money  system  as 
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I  to  a  BTBtem  of  barter.  Things  -which  hj  barter  voald  ex- 
change for  one  another,  will,  if  sold  for  money,  eetl  for  an 
eqnal  amount  of  it,  and  eo  will  exchange  for  one  another 
still,  though  the  proceae  of  exchanging  them  -will  coDsist  of 
two  operations  isBtead  of  only  one.  The  relations  of  com- 
modities to  one  another  remain  nnaltered  by  money :  the 
only  new  relation  introduced,  ia  their  relation  to  money  it- 
self;  how  much  or  how  little  money  they  will  exchange 
for ;  in  other  words,  how  the  Exchange  Value  of  money 
itself  is  determined.  And  this  is  not  a  question  of  any 
difficulty,  when  the  illusion  is  dispelled,  which  cansed  money 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  thing,  not  governed  by  the 
same  laws  as  other  things.  Money  is  a  commodity,  and  its 
value  is  determined  like  that  oTiJtisEf  eommodities,  tempo- 
rarily by  demand  and  supply,  permanently  and  on  the  aver- 
age by  cost  of  production.  The  illustration  of  these  prin- 
ciples, considered  in  their  application  to  money,  must  be 
given  in  some  detail,  on  account  of  the  confusion  which,  in 
minds  not  scientifically  instructed  on  the  subject,  envelopes 
the  whole  matter ;  partly  from  &  lingering  remnant  of  the 
old  misleading  associations,  and  partly  from  the  mass  of 
vaponry  and  baseless  speculation  with  which  this,  more 
than  any  other  topic  of  political  economy,  has  in  latter 
times  become  snrronnded.  1  shall  therefore  treat  of  the 
Value  of  Honey  in  a  chapter  apart.       * 
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'  CHAPTER  Vm. 

OF  THE  VALUE  OF  MONEY,  AS  DEPENDENT  ON  DEMAND 
AND  SOPPLT. 

§  1.  It  is  mifortnnate  that  in  tlie  very  ontset  of  the 
Bubject  we  have  to  cle&r  ftt>m  our  path  a  fonuidable  am- 
biguity of  language.  The  Valoe  of  Money  is  to  appearance 
an  expression  as  prectee,  as  free  from  possibility  of  misander- 
standing,  as  any  in  science.  The  value  of  a  tiling,  is  what' 
it  will  exchange  for :  the  value  of  money,  is  what  money  > 
will  exchange  for ;  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  If  I 
prices  are  low,  money  will  buy  much  of  other  things,  and  | 
is  of  high  value ;  if  prices  are  high,  it  will  buy  little  of  other  j 
things,  and  is  of  low  value.  The  value  of  money  is  inversely  t 
as  general  prices :  falling  as  they  rise,  and  rising  as  they ) 
fall. 

Bat  unhappily  the  same  phrase  is  also  employed,  in  the 
current  language  of  commerce,  in  a  very  different  sense. 
Money,  which  ia  so  commonly  underetood  as  the  synonyme 
of  wealth,  is  more  especially  the  term  iu  use  to  denote  it 
when  it  is  the  subject  of  borrowing.  When  one  person  lends 
to  another,  as  well  as  when  he  pays  wages  or  rent  to  an- 
other, what  he  transfers  is  not  the  mere  money,  but  a  right 
to  a  certain  value  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  to  be 
selected  at  pleasure ;  the  lender  having  first  bought  this 
right,  by  giving  for  it  a  portion  of  his  capital.  "What  he 
really  lends  is  so  much  capital ;  the  money  is  the  mere  in- 
strument of  transfer.  But  the  capital  usually  passes  from 
the  lender  to  the  receiver  through  the  means  either  of 
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money,  or  of  an  order  to  receive  money,  and  at  any  rate 
it  is  in  money  that  the  capital  is  computed  and  estimated. 
Hence,  borrowing  capital  is  univers^ly  called  borrowing 
money ;  tlie  loan  market  ib  called  the  money  market ;  those 
who  have  their  capital  diBposable  for  investment  on  loan 
are  called  the  monied  tilufis:  and  the  equivalent  given  for 
the  use  of  capital,  or  in  other  words,  interest,  ia  not  only 
called  the  interest  of  money,  but,  by  a  grosser  perversion 
of  terms,  the  value  of  money.  This  misappUcatioii  of  lan- 
guage, assisted  by  some  fallacious  appearances  which  we 
shall  notice  and  clear  up  hereafter,*  lias  created  a  general 
notion  among  persons  in  business,  that  the  Talue  of  Money, 
meaning  the  rate  of  interest,  has  an  intimate  connexion  with 
the  Value  of  Money  in  its  proper  sense,  the  value  or  pnr- 
I  chasing  ])o\vcr  of  the  circulating  medium.  "We  sliall  return 
I  to  this  subject  before  long :  at  present  it  ia  enough  to  say, 
that  by  Value  I  shall  always  mean  Exchange  Yalae,  and 
by  money  tlie  medium  of  exchange,  not  the  capital  which 
I   is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  through  that  mediam. 

§  2.  Tlie  value  or  purchasing  power  of  money  depends, 
in  tlie  first  instance,  on  demand  and  supply.  Bnt  demand 
and  supply,  in  relation  to  money,  present  themselves  in  a 
somewhat  different  shape  from  the  d^nand  and  supply  of 
other  things. 

Tlie  supply  of  a  commodity  means  the  quantity  offered 
for  sale.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  speak  of  offering  money  fur 
sale.  People  are  not  usually  said  to  buy  or  sell  money. 
Tliis,  however,  id  merely  an  accident  of  lunguage.  In  point 
j)f  fact,  money  is  bought  and  sold  llko  othor  things,  when- 
ever other  things  are  bought  and  sold  for  money,  "Wlio- 
ever  sells  com,  or  tallow,  or  cotton,  buys  money.  Whoever 
buys  bread,  or  wine,  or  clothes,  sells  money  to  tlie  dealtr 
in  those  articles.  The  money  with  which  people  are  offer- 
ing to  buy,  is  money  offered  for  sale.  The  supply  of  money, 
then,  is  the  qnaiitity  of  it  which  people  are  wanting  to  lay 
*  lufn,  eh.  xxiii. 
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out ;  that  isi,  all  the  money  they  have  id  their  posseeeion, 
except  what  they  are  hoarding,  or  at  least  keeping  by  them 
as  a  reserve  for  future  contiiigenciee.   The  supply  of  money,  I 
in  short,  is  all  the  money  in  circulation  at  the  time.  I 

The  demand  for  money,  again,  consists  of  all  the  goods   1 
offered  for  sale.     Every  seller  of  goods  ia  a  buyer  of  money,    I 
and  the  goods  he  brings  with  him  constitute  his  demand,     i 
The  demand  for  money  differs  from  the  demand  for  other 
things  in  this,  that  it  is  limited  only  by  the  means  of  the 
porcfaascr.     The  demand  for  other  things  is  for  so  much 
and  no  more ;  bnt  there  is  always  a  demand  for  as  much 
money  as  can  be  got.     Fei'sons  may  indeed  refuse  to  sell, 
and  withdraw  their  goods  from  the  market,  if  they  cannot 
get  for  them  what  they  consider  a  sufficient  price.    Bat 
this  is  only  when  they  think  that  the  price  will  rise,  and 
that  they  diail  get  more  money  by  waiting.  If  they  thought 
the  low  price  likely  to  be  permanent,  they  would  take  what 
they  could  get.    It  13  always  a  sine  qud  non  with  a  dealer 
to  dispose  of  his  goods. 

As  the  whole  of  the  goods  in  the  maiket  compose  the 
demand  for  money,  so  the  whole  of  the  money  oonstitntes 
the  demand  for  goods.  The  money  and  the  goods  are  seek- 
ing each  other  for  the  purpose  of  being  exchanged.  They 
are  reciprocally  supply  and  demand  to  one  another.  It  is 
Indifferent  whether,  in  characterizing  the  phenomena,  we 
speak  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  goods,  or  the  supply 
and  the  demand  of  money.  They  are  equivalent  expres- 
sions. 

We  shall  proceed  to  illmtrate  this  proposition  more  fnlly. 
And  in  doing  this,  the  reader  will  remark  a  great  difference 
between  tbo  class  of  qnestions  wfaich  now  occapy  us,  and 
those  which  we  previously  had  imder  discussion  respecting 
Values.  In  considering  Value,  we  were  only  concerned 
with  causes  which  acted  upon  particular  commodities  apart 
ttom  the  rest.  Causes  which  affect  all  commodities  alike, 
do  not  act  opon  Taluos.  But  in  considering  the  relation 
between  goods  and  money,  it  is  with  the  causes  tliat  operate 
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Upon  all  goods  whatever,  that  we  are  eapeciaHj  cODCemed. 
i  We  are  comparing  goods  of  all  sorts  on  one  side,  with  mouey 
I  on  the  other  aide,  as  things  to  he  exchanged  against  each 
I  other. 

Snppose,  everything  else  being  the  same,  that  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money,  say  by  the  arrival  of 
a  foreigner  in  a  place,  with  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver. 
When  he  commences  expending  it  (for  this  question  it  mat- 
tere  not  whether  prodnctively  or  nnproductively),  he  adds 
to  the  SDpply  of  money,  and  by  the  same  act,  to  the  demand 
fur  goods.  Doubtless  he  a^ds,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
demand  only  for  certain  kinds  of  goods,  namely,  those  which 
he  selects  for  purchase ;  he  will  immediately  raise  the  price 
of  those,  and  so  far  as  he  is  individnally  concerned,  of  those 
only.  If  he  spends  his  funds  in  giving  entertainments,  he 
will  raise  the  prices  of  food  and  wine.  If  he  expends  them 
in  establishing  a  mannfactory,  he  will  raise  the  prices  of  la- 
bour and  materials.  But  at  the  higher  prices,  more  money 
will  pass  int]  the  hands  of  the  BcUers  of  these  different  arti- 
cles ;  and  they,  whether  labourers  or  dealers,  having  more 
money  to  lay  out,  will  create  an  increased  demand  for  all 
the  things  which  they  are  accustomed  to  purchase :  theae 
accordingly  will  rise  in  price,  and  so  on  until  the  rise  has 
reached  everything.  I  say  everything,  though  it  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  influx  of  money  might  take  place  through 
the  medium  of  some  new  claes  of  consumers,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alter  the  proportions  of  different  claeaea  of 
consumers  to  one  another,  so  that  a  greater  share  of  the 
national  income  than  before  would  thenceforth  be  expended 
in  some  articles,  and  a  smaller  in  others ;  exactly  rh  if  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. If  this  were  the  case,  then  until  production  )iad 
accommodated  itself  to  this  change  in  the  comparative  de- 
mand for  different  things,  there  would  be  a  reid  alteration 
in  values,  and  some  things  would  rise  in  price  more  than 
o  'icrs,  while  some  perhaps  would  not  rise  at  alh  These 
eU'eets,  however,  would  evidently  proceed,  not  trova  the 
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mere  increase  of  monej,  but  from  aeceaBory  circnmBtances 
attending  it.     We  are  now  onlj  called  upon  to  consider 
ivliat  would  be  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  money,  consid- 
ered by  itself.    Suppoang  the  money  in  the  hands  of  indi- ' 
TidnalB  to  be  increased,  the  vants  and  inclinatioos  of  the ' 
community  collectively  in  respect  to  consumption  remaining  i 
exactly  the  same ;  the  increase  of  demand  would  reach  all  | 
things  equally,  and  there  wonld  bo  en  universal  rise  of  ', 
prices.    We  might  suppose  with  Hnme,  that  some  morning,  .    ' 
every  person  in  the  nation  should  wake  and  find  a  gold  coin 
in  hia  pocket:  this  example,  howe\:er,  would  involve  an 
alteration  of  the  proportions  in  the  demand  for  different       / 
commoditiee ;  the  luxuries  of  the  poor  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  raised  in  price,  in  a  much  greats  degree  than 
other  things.  Let  us  rather  suppose, therefore,  that  to  every       /  '. 
pound,  or  shilling,  or  penny,  in  the  possession  of  any  one, 
another  pound,  shilling,  or  penny,  were  suddenly  added. 
Hiere  wonld  be  an  increased  money  demand,  and  conse- 
quently an  increased  money  value,  or  price,  for  things  of 
til  sorts.     This  increased  valuo  wonld  do  no  good  to  any 
one ;  would  make  no  difference,  except  that  of  having  to 
reckon  pounds,  shillingB,  and  pence,  in  higher  numbers.    It    , 
would  be  an  increase  of  values  only  as  estimated  in  money,     '' 
a  thing  only  wanted  to  buy  other  things  with ;  and  would 
not  enable  any  one  to  buy  more  of  them  than  before.  Prices 
wonld  have  risen  in  a  ceitain  ratio,  and  the  value  of  money 
would  have  fallen  in  the  same  ratio. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  ratio  would  bo  precisely 
that  in  which  the  quantity  of  money  had  been  increased. 
If  the  whole  money  in  circulation  was  doubled,  prices  would 
be  doubled.  If  it  was  only  increased  one-fourth,  prices 
wonld  rise  one-fourth.  There  would  be  one-fourth  more 
money,  all  of  which  would  be  used  to  purchase  goods  of 
some  description.  When  there  had  been  time  for  the  in- 
creased supply  of  money  to  reach  all  markets,  or  (according 
to  the  conventional  metaphor)  to  permeate  ell  the  channels 
of  circulation,  all  prices  would  have  risen  one-fourth.    Hut 
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tUe  general  riBe  of  price  is  independent  of  this  difiiiBtng  and 
equalizing  procesB,  Even  if  some  prices  'wcro  raised  more, 
and  others  lees,  the  average  rise  would  be  one-fourtli.  This 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  a  fuUT'^h  ino]re 
iDoney  would  have  been  given  for  only  tlie  same  quantity 
of  goods.  General  prices,  therefore,  would  in  any  case  be 
a  fourtli  higher. 

The  very  same  effect  would  be  produced  on  prices  if  we 
suppose  the  goods  diminished,  instead  of  the  money  in- 
creRsed ;  and  the  contrary  effect  if  the  goods  were  increased, 
or  the  money  diminished.  If  there  were  leas  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  community,  and  the  same  amount  of  goods  to 
be  sold,  less  money  altogether  would  be  given  for  them,  and 
they  would  be  sold  at  lower  prices ;  lower,  too,  in  the  pre- 
cise ratio  in  which  the  money  was  diminished.  So  that  the 
value  of  money,  other  things  being  the  same,  varies  inversely 
as  its  quantity ;  every  increase  of  quantity  lowering  the 
value,  and  eveiy  diminution  raising  it,  in  a  ratio  exactly 
equivalent. 

This,  it  must  be  observed,  is  a  property  pecnliar  to 
money,  "We  did  not  find  it  to  be  true  of  commodities  gen- 
erally, that  every  diminution  of  supply  raised  tho  value 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency,  or  that  eveiy  in- 
crease lowered  it  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  exc4»s.  Some 
things  are  usually  affected  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
the  excess  or  deficiency,  others  usually  in  a  less ;  because, 
in  ordinary  cases  of  demand,  the  desire,  being  for  the  thing 
itself,  may  be  stronger  or  wealrer ;  and  tlie  amount  of  what 
people  are  willing  to  expend  on  it,  being  in  any  case  a 
limited  quantity,  may  be  affected  in  very  unequal  degrees 
by  difficulty  or  facility  of  attainment.  But  in  the  caee  of 
money,  which  is  desired  as  the  means  of  universal  purchase, 
the  demand  consists  of  everything  which  people  have  to 
sell ;  and  tlie  only  limit  to  what  they  are  willing  to  give, 
is  the  limit  set  by  their  having  nothing  more  to  offer.  The 
whole  of  tho  goods  being  in  any  case  exchanged  for  the 
whole  of  the  money  whicli  conies  into  the  mai-ket  to  be  laid 
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out,  tlicy  will  sell  for  lees  or  more  of  it,  exactly  according 
&B  less  or  more  is  brought. 

§  3.  From  wliat  precedes,  it  might  for  a  moment  he 
supposed,  that  all  tlie  goods  on  sale  in  a  coimtry  at  any  one 
time,  are  exchanged  for  all  the  money  existing  and  in  cir- 
culation at  that  same  time  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  always  in  circulation  in  a  country,  a  quantity  of  money 
equal  in  value  to  the  whole  of  the  goods  then  and  there  on 
sale.  But  this  would  be  a  complete  misapprehension.  The 
money  laid  out  is  equal  in  vslue  to  the  goods  it  purchases ; 
but  tlie  quantity  of  money  laid  out  is  not  the  same  thing 
witli  the  quantity  in  circulation.  As  the  money  passes  from 
hand  to  hand,  the  same  piece  of  money  is  laid  out  many 
times,  before  all  the  things  on  sale  at  one  time  are  purchased 
and  finally  removed  from  the  market :  and  each  pound  or 
dollar  must  be  counted  for  as  many  pounds  or  dollars,  as 
the  number  of  times  it  changes  hands  in  order  to  effect  tliia 
object.  The  greater  part  of  die  goods  miut  also  be  coonted 
more  than  once,  not  only  because  most  things  pass  through 
the  hands  of  several  sets  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  before 
they  assnme  the  form  in  which  they  are  finally  consumed, 
but  because  in  times  of  speculation  (and  all  times  are  so, 
more  or  less)  the  same  goods  are  ottea  bought  repeatedly, 
to  be  resold  for  a  profit,  before  they  are  bought  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  cousnmption  at  all. 

If  we  assume  the  quantity  of  goods  on  sale,  and  the  ] 
number  of  times  those  goods  are  resold,  to  be  fixed  quanti- 
ties, the  valne  of  money  will  depend  upon  its  quantity,  to- 
getlier  with  tlie  average  number  of  times  that  each  piece 
changes  hands  in  the  process.  The  whole  of  the  goods  Fold 
(counting  each  resale  of  the  same  goods  as  so  much  added 
to  the  goods)  have  been  exchanged  for  the  whole  of  the 
money,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  purchases  made  on  the 
average  by  each  piece.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  goodi 
and  of  transactions  being  the  same,  the  value  of  money 
inversely  as  its  quantity  multiplied  by  what  is  called  the 
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.  rapidity  of  circolation.  And  the  quantity  of  money  in  cip- 
}  ^o  \  culation,  is  equal  to  the  money  vslne  of  all  the  goods  sold, 
.',  I,  Idivided  by  the  number  which  erpreeses  the  rapidity  of  eir- 
i'^^ji    .  Icnlation. 

J     \X^   I      The  phrase,  rapidity  of  circolation,  reqnirea  some  com- 
&.  ment.    It  must  not  be  understood  to  mean,  tlte  number  of 

I  purchases  made  by  each  piece  of  money  in  a  given  time. 

Time  is  not  the  tiling  to  be  considered.  The  state  of  society 
X  ^     may  1)6  BD<di,  that  each  piece  of  money  hardly  performs  more 

.  than  one  purchace  in  a  year ;  but  if  this  arises  from  the 

small  number  of  transactions — from  the  email  amount  of 
business  done,  the  want  of  activity  in  traffic,  or  because 
what  traffic  there  is,  mostly  takes  place  by  barter — ^it  con- 
stitutca  no  reason  why  prices  should  be  lower,  or  the  value 
of  money  hi^ier.  The  essential  point  is,  not  how  often  the 
same  monoy  changes  hands  in  a  given  time,  bnt  how  often 
it  changes  bands  in  order  to  perform  a  given  amount  of 
traffic.  We  must  compare  the  number  of  purchases  made 
by  the  money  in  a  given  time,  not  with  the  time  itself,  bnt 
with  tho  goods  sold  in  that  same  time.  If  each  piece  of 
money  changes  hands  on  an  average  ten  times  while  goods 
are  sold  to  the  value  of  a  million  sterling,  it  is  evident  that 
the  money  required  to  circulate  those  goods  is  100,CM)0Z, 
And  conversely,  if  tho  money  in  circulation  is  100,000/,, 
and  cadi  piece  changes  bands  by  the  purchase  of  goods  ten 
times  in  a  month,  the  sales  of  goods  for  money  which  take 
place  every  montli  must  amount  on  the  average  to  1,000,000?. 
Eapidity  of  circnlation  being  a  phrase  so  ill  adapted 
to  express  tho  only  thing  which  it  ia  of  any  importance  ti. 
express  by  it,  and  haying  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  subject 
by  suggesting  a  meaning  extremely  different  from  the  one 
intended,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  phrase  could  be 
got  rid  of,  and  another  substituted,  more  directly  significant 
of  tho  idea  meant  to  bo  conveyed.  Some  such  expression 
as  "  the  efficiency  of  money,"  though  not  imexceptionaWe, 
would  do  better ;  as  it  would  point  attention  to  the  quan- 
tity of  work  done,  without  su^;eBting  ^h»4dea  of  estimating 
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it  b;  tima  Uotil  an  appropriate  term  ced  be  devised,  -we 
must  be  content  when  ambiguity  is  to  be  apprehended,  to 
expreBS  the  idea  by  the  circumlocation  which  alone  ooDTeya 
it  adequately,  namely,  the  average  number  of  purchases  " 
made  by  each  piece  in  order  to  affect  a  given  pecuniary 
amount  of  transactions. 

§  4.  The  proposition  which  we  have  laid  down  respect- 
ing the  dependence  of  general  prices  upon  the  qaantitf  of 
money  in  circulatiou,  must  be  nnderstood  ae  applying  only 
to  a  state  of  things  in  which  money,  that  is,  gold  or  silver, 
is  the  exclusive  instntment  of  exchange,  and  actually  passes 
from  hand  to  hand  at  every  purchase,  credit  in  any  of  its 
shapes  being  unknown.  When  credit  comes  into  play  as  a 
meians  of  purchasing,  distinct  from  money  in  hand,  we  shall 
hereait^  find  that  the  connexion  between  prices  and  the 
amount  of  the  circnlating  medinm  is  macli  lees  direct  and 
intimate,  and  that  sneli  connexion  as  does  exist,  no  longer  ad- 
mits of  so  simple  a  mode  of  expression.  But  on  a  subject  so 
full  of  complexity  as  that  of  cmreney  and  prices,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  theory  in  a  thorough  nn- 
derstanding  of  the  most  simple  cases,  which  we  shall  always 
find  lying  as  a  groundwork  or  substratum  under  those  which 
arise  in  practice.  That  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  money  \ 
raises  prices,  and  a  diminution  lowers  them,  is  the  most  elc-  ' 
mentary  proposition  in  the  theory  of  currency,  and  without 
it  we  should  have  no  key  to  any  of  the  others.  In  any  state 
of  things,  however,  except  the  simple  and  primitive  one 
which  we  have  supposed,  the  proposition  is  only  true  other 
things  being  the  same ;  and  what  those  other  things  are, 
which  must  be  the  same,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  pronounce. 
We  can,  however,  point  out,  even  now,  one  or  two  of  the 
cautions  witli  which  the  principle  must  be  guarded  in  at- 
tempting to  make  use  of  it  for  the  practical  explanation  of 
phenomena ;  cautions  the  more  indispensable,  as  the  doc- 
trine, though  a  scientific  truth,  has  of  late  years  been  the 
foandation  of  a  greater  mass  of  false  theory,  and  erroneous 
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interpretation  of  facts,  than  any  other  propoeitioo  relating 
to  interchange.  From  the  time  of  the  resumption  of  easli 
paymentB  hy  the  Act  of  1819,  and  especially  since  the  com- 
mercial crisis  of  1 825,  the  favourite  explanation  of  every  rise 
or  fall  of  prices  has  been  "  the  currency ; "  and  like  most 
])opular  theories,  the  doctrmo  has  been  applied  with  little 
regard  to  the  conditions  neccBSary  for  making  it  correct 

For  example,  it  ia  habitually  assumed  that  whenever 
;  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  money  in  the  country,  or  in 
existence,  a  rise  of  prices  mnst  necessarily  follow.  But  this 
is  hy  no  means  an  inevitable  consequence.  In  no  commod- 
ity iB  it  the  quantity  in  existence,  but  the  quantity  offered 
for  sale,  that  determines  the  value,  "Whatever  may  he  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  country,  only  that  part  of  it  will 
affect  prices,  which  goes  into  the  market  of  commodities, 
and  is  there  actually  exchanged  against  goods.  Whatever 
increases  the  amount  of  this  portion  of  the  money  in  the 
country,  tends  to  raise  prices.  But  money  hoarded  does  not 
act  on  prices.  Money  kept  in  reserve  by  individuals  to 
meet  contingencies  which  do  not  occur,  does  not  act  on 
prices.  The  money  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  or  retained 
as  a  reserve  by  private  bankers,  does  not  act  on  prices  until 
drawn  out,  nor  even  then  unless  drawn  out  to  be  expended 
in  commodities. 

It  frequently  happens  that  money,  to  a  coneiderablo 
amoimt,  is  brought  into  the  country,  is  there  actually  in- 
vested as  capital,  end  again  ilows  out,  without  having  ever 
once  acted  upon  the  markets  of  <K)nmioditie8,  but  only  upon 
the  market  of  securities,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  though  im- 
properly called,  the  money  market.  Let  us  return  to  tho 
case  already  put  for  illustration,  that  of  a  foreigner  landing 
in  the  country  with  a  treasure.  We  supposed  him  to  em- 
ploy his  treasure  in  the  purchase  of  goods  for  his  o\va  use, 
or  in  setting  up  a  manufactory  and  employing  labourers ; 
and  in  either  case  he  would,  ciFteria  paribus,  raisG  prices. 
But  instead  of  doing  uither  of  these  things,  he  might  very 
probably  prefer  to  invest  his  fortune  at  interest ;  wliich  we 
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Bh&ll  Bnppose  him  to  do  in  the  moat  obvioua  way,  by  becom- 
ing a  competitor  for  a  portion  of  the  stock,  exchequer  billB, 
railway  debentnres,  mercantile  bills,  mortgagOB,  &c.,  which 
are  at  all  times  in  the  hands  of  the  pnblic.  By  doing  this 
he  would  raise  the  prices  of  those  different  securities,  or  in 
other  words  would  lower  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  since  this  / 
wonld  disturb  the  relation  previously  existing  between  the  ' 
rate  of  interest  on  capital  in  the  country  itself,  and  that  in : 
foreign  countries,  it  would  probably  induce  some  of  those  i 
who  had  floating  capital  seeking  employment,  to  send  it  I 
abroad  for  foreign  investment,  rather  than  buy  secnrities  at  \ 
home  at  the  advanced  price.  As  much  money  might  thns 
go  out  as  bad  previously  come  in,  while  the  prices  of  com- 
modities would  have  shown  no  trace  of  its  temporaiy  pres^ 
enee.  This  is  a  case  highly  deserving  of  attention  :  and  it 
is  a  fact  now  beginning  to  be  recognised,  that  the  passage 
of  the  precious  metals  from  country  to  country  is  determined 
much  more  than  was  formerly  supposed,  by  the  state  of  the 
loan '  market  in  different  countries,  and  much  less  by  the 
state  of  prices. 

Another  point  must  be  adverted  to,  in  order  to  avoid 
serious  error  in  the  interpretation  of  mercantile  phenomena. 
If  there  be,  at  any  time,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  money 
transactions,  a  thing  continually  liable  to  happen  ftom 
differences  in  the  activity  of  speculation,  and  even  in  the 
time  of  year  (since  certain  kinds  of  business  are  transacted 
only  at  particular  seasons) ;  an  increase  of  the  currency 
which  is  only  proportional  to  this  increase  of  transactions, 
and  is  of  no  longer  duration,  has  no  tendency  to  raise  prices. 
At  the  quarterly  periods  when  the  pnblic  dividends  are  paid 
at  the  Bank,  a  sudden  increase  takes  place  of  the  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  public ;  an  increase  estimated  at  from 
a  fifth  to  two-fifths  of  the  whole  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Tet  this  never  has  any  effect  on  prices ;  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks,  the  currency  has  again  shrunk  into  ita  usual 
dimensions,  by  a  mere  reduction  in  the  demands  of  the 
public  (after  so  copious  a  supply  of  ready  money)  for  accom- 
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modatioD  from  the  Bank  id  the  way  of  diacotmt  or  lotui. 
la  like  manner  tbe  cuirency  of  the  agricultural  districts 
flnctnateB  in  amount  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is 
alvaje  lowest  in  August :  "  it  rifloe  generally  towards  Christ- 
mas, and  obtains  its  greatest  elevation  about  Lady-day, 
when  the  &rmer  commonly  lays  in  his  stock,  and  has  to  pay 
his  reait  and  summer  taxes,"  and  when  he  therefore  makes 
his  principal  applications  to  country  bankers  for  loans. 
"  Those  varidtions  occur  with  the  same  r^nlarity  as  the 
season,  and  with  jnst  as  little  disturbance  of  the  markets  aa 
the  quarterly  fluctuations  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. As  soon  as  the  extra  payments  have  been  completed, 
the  superfinous"  currency,  which  is  estimated  at  half  a 
million,  "  as  certainly  and  immediately  is  reabsorbed  and 
disappears."  * 

If  extra  currency  were  not  forthcoming  to  make  tliese 
extra  payments,  one  of  three  things  most  happen.  Either 
the  payments  mnst  be  made  without  money,  by  a  re- 
sort to  some  of  those  contrivances  by  which  its  nse  ih  dis- 
pensed with ;  or  there  must  be  an  increase  in  the  rapidity 
of  circulation,  the  same  sum  of  money  being  made  to  per- 
form more  payments ;  or  if  neither  of  these  things  took 
place,  money  to  make  the  extra  payments  mast  be  with- 
drawn from  the  market  for  commodities,  and  prices,  conse- 
quently, must  fall.  An  increase  of  the  circulating  medium, 
conformahle  in  extent  and  duration  to  the  temporary  stress 
of  buaineea,  does  not  raise  prices,  but  merely  prevents  this 
faU. 

The  sequel  of  our  iuveatigation  will  point  out  many 
other  qualifications  with  which  the  propoaitiott  must  be 
received,  that  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  depends 
on  the  demand  and  supply,  and  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
quantity  ;  qualifications  which,  under  a  complex  system  of 
credit  like  that  existing  in  England,  render  the  proposition 
an  extremely  incorrect  espresMon  of  the  fecL  / 

■  Fullarton  <m  tbe  SegulaliiM  of  ArmtdM,  2q<1  edlb  [^  87— 9, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  THE  TALtJE  OF  HOKBT,  AS  DEPENDENT  OK  COST  OF 
FBODUCTION. 

g  1.  BcT  money,  no  more  than  cotnmoditiee  in  general, 
has  its  valne  definitively  determined  by  demand  and  enpply. 
Hie  nltimate  regulator  of  ita  value  is  Cost  of  Prodnction. 

We  are  sapp<»ing,  of  coarse,  that  things  are  left  to  them- 
selves. Governments  have  not  always  left  things  to  them- 
selves.  They  have  undertaken  to  prevent  the  qoantity  of 
money  from  adjusting  itself  according  to  spontaneous  laws, 
and  have  endeavoarcd  to  regulate  it  at  their  pleasure ;  gen- 
erally with  a  view  of  keeping  a  greater  qnantity  of  mon^ 
in  the  country,  than  would  otherwise  have  remained  there. 
It  was,  until  lately,  the  policy  of  all  governments  to  inter- 
dict the  exportation  and  the  melting  of  money ;  while,  by 
encouraging  the  exportation  and  impeding  the  importation 
of  other  things,  they  endeavoured  to  have  a  stream  of  money 
constantly  flowing  in.  By  this  course  they  gratified  two  pre- 
judices ;  they  drew,  or  thought  that  Uiey  drew,  more  money 
into  the  country,  which  they  believed  to  be  tantamount  to  , 
more  wealth  ;  and  thoy  gave,  or  thonght  that  they  gave,  to  ' 
all  producers  and  dealers,  high  prices,  which,  though  no 
real  advantage,  people  are  always  inclined  to  suppose  to  he 
one. 

In  this  attempt  to  regulate  the  value  of  money  artificially 
by  means  of  the  supply,  governments  have  never  sncceeded 
in  the  degree,  or  even  in  the  manner,  which  they  intended. 
Their  prohibitions  against  exporting  or  melting  the  coin 
have  never  been  efiectual.    A  commodity  of  such  small 
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bulk  in  proportion  to  its  valae  is  so  casiij  smuggled,  and 
etill  more  easily  melted,  that  it  has  been  imposaiblo  b^  the 
most  stringent  measures  to  prevent  these  opcrationE.  All  the 
risk  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  govornments  to  attach  to 
them,  was  ontweighed  bj  a  very  moderate  profit*  In  the 
more  indirect  mode  of  aiming  at  the  aame  purpose,  by  throw- 
ing difficulties  in  tho  way  of  making  the  returns  for  exported 
goods  in  any  other  commodity  than  money,  they  liave  not 
been  qnite  so  uufinucessful.  Iliey  have  not,  indeed,  succeed- 
ed in  making  money  flow  continuously  into  the  country ;  but 
they  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  able  to  keep  it  at  a  higher 
than  its  natnral  level ;  and  have,  thus  far,  removed  the  value 
of  money  from  exclusive  dependence  on  the  causes  which  fix 
the  values  of  things  not  artificially  interfered  with. 

We  are,  however,  to  suppose  a  state,  not  of  artificial 
regulation,  bat  of  freedom.  In  that  state,  and  assmning  no 
charge  to  be  made  for  coinage,  the  value  of  money  will  con- 
form to  the  value  of  the  bullion  of  which  it  is  made.  A 
pound  weight  of  gold  or  silver  in  coin,  and  the  same  weight 
in  an  ingot,  will  precisely  exchange  for  one  anotlier.  On  the 
supposition  of  freedom,  the  metal  cannot  be  worth  more  in 
the  state  of  bullion  than  of  coiu ;  for  as  it  can  he  melted 
without  any  loss  of  time,  and  with  hardly  any  expense,  this 
'  would  of  course  be  done  until  the  quantity  in  circulation 
I  was  BO  much  diminished  as  to  equalize  its  value  with  that  of 
I  tha  same  weight  in  bnllion.  It  may  be  thought  however 
that  the  coin,  though  it  cannot  be  of  less,  may  be,  and  being 
a  manufactured  article  will  naturally  be,  of  greater  value 
than  the  bullion  contained  in  it,  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  linen  cloth  is  of  more  value  than  an  equal  weiglit  of 
linen  yam.    This  would  be  true,  were  it  not  that  Govern- 

■  The  edbct  of  the  prohibilioa  cannot,  however,  have  been  so  entirely  iti«g. 
tuficaot  u  it  hu  been  suppoaed  to  be  bj  wrilcni  on  the  subject.  The  facta  ad- 
duced b;  Mr.  FuIkrtoQ,  in  the  note  to  page  7  of  his  work  on  (he  BegulsUon  of 
Currencaes,  show  that  It  required  a  greiier  percentage  of  difference  in  valuo  be- 
tveen  coin  and  bullion  than  baa  commoiil;  been  unagiiied,  to  bring  the  cdn  to 
the  meltingiKit. 
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ment,  in  this  country  aod  in  Bome  others,  coina  money  gratis 
for  any  one  who  fumisliefi  the  metal.  The  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  coinage,  when  not  charged  to  the  possessor,  do  not 
raise  the  valoe  yf  the  article.  If  Government  opened  an 
office  -where,  on  delivery  of  a  given  weiglit  of  yam,  it  re- 
turned the  same  weight  of  cloth  to  any  one  who  naked  for 
it,  cloth  would  be  worth  no  more  in  the  market  than  the 
yam  it  contained.  As  soon  as  coin  is  worth  a  fraction  more  l 
than  the  value  of  the  bullion,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  I 
holders  of  bullion  to  send  it  to  bo  coined.  If  Government,  j 
however,  throws  the  expense  of  coinage,  as  is  reasonable,  ) 
upon  the  holder,  by  making  a  charge  to  cover  the  expenee 
(which  is  done  by  giving  back  rather  Icbb  in  coin  than  has 
been  received  in  bnllion,  and  is  called  levying  a  seignorage), 
the  coin  will  rise,  to  the  extent  of  the  seignorage,  above  the 
valne  of  the  bullion.  If  the  mint  kept  back  one  per  cent,  to 
pay  the  expense  of  coinage,  it  would  be  against  the  interest 
of  the  holders  of  bullion  to  have  it  coined,  until  the  coin 
was  more  valuable  than  the  bullion  by  at  least  that  fraction. 
The  coin,  therefore,  would  be  kept  one  per  cent  higher  in 
valne,  which  could  only  be  by  keeping  it  one  per  cent  leta 
in  quantity,  than  if  its  coinage  were  gratnitous. 

The  Government  might  attempt  to  obtain  a  profit  by  the 
transaction,  and  might  lay  on  a  seignorage  calculated  for 
that  pnrpoee ;  but  whatever  they  took  for  coinage  beyond 
its  expenses,  would  be  so  much  profit  on  private  coining. 
Coining,  though  not  so  easy  an  operation  as  melting,  is  far 
from  a  difficult  one,  and,  when  the  coin  produced  is  of  full 
weight  and  standard  fineness,  is  very  difficult  to  detect  If, 
therefore,  a  profit  could  be  made  by  coining  good  money,  it 
would  certainly  be  done :  and  the  attempt  to  make  seignor- 
age a  source  of  revenne  would  be  defeated.  Any  attempt 
to  keep  the  value  of  the  coin  at  an  artificial  elevation,  not 
by  a  seignorage,  but  by  refusing  to  coin,  would  bo  frustrated 
in  the  same  manner.* 

*  In  EaeUnd,  tbougb  tberai8i]0  8e1gDorageoDgotdcoiD((bs  UinC  returniiig 
In  emu  the  Nune  veight  of  pore  metal  vhidt  ll  receives  in  bullion),  tbero  Is  4 
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§  2.  Hie  valae  of  money,  then,  conformB,  permanently, 
and,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  almost  immediately,  to  the  valoe 
of  tlie  metal  of  which  it  is  made ;  with  the  addition,  or  not, 
of  the  expenses  of  coinage,  according  aa  thoee  expenses  are 
borne  by  the  individaal  or  by  the  state.  This  simplifies  ex- 
tremely the  qneation  which  we  have  here  to  consider :  since 
gold  and  silver  bollioD  are  commodities  like  any  others,  and 
their  valae  dependc;,  like  that  of  other  things,  on  their  cost 
of  production. 

To  the  majority  of  civilized  conntries,  gold  and  silver  are 
foreign  products :  and  the  circumstances  which  govern  the 
values  of  foreign  prodacts,  present  some  questions  which  we 
are  not  yet  ready  to  examine.    For  the  present,  therefore, 
we  must  suppose  the  country  which  is  the  subject  of  our  in- 
quiries, to  be  supplied  with  gold  and  silver  by  its  own 
mines,  reserving  for  future  condderation  how  far  our  con- 
clusions require  modification  to  adapt  tliem  to  the  more 
usual  case. 
"\      Of  the  three  classes  into  which  commodities  arc  divided 
>  — those  absolutely  limited  in  supply,  those  which  may  bo 
V,'  had  in  unlimited  quantity  at  a  given  cost  of  production,  and 
^  ■  ■   those  which  may  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity,  but  at  an 
'■"^   increasing  cost  of  production — the  precious  metals,  being 
the   produce   of  mines,  belong  to  the   third  class.     Their 
□atnrtil  value,  therefore,  is  in  the  long  ran  proportional  to 
I  their  cost  of  production  in  the  most  unfavonrable  existing 
■  circumstances,  that  is,  at  the  worst  mine  which  it  is  neces- 
j  sary  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  supply.    A 
!  pound  weight  of  gold  will  in  the  gold-producing  countries, 
I  ultimately  tend  to  exchange  for  as  much  of  every  other  eom- 
j  modity,  as  is  produced  at  a  cost  equal  to  its  own ;  meaning 

delay  of  a  few  weeks  after  the  ballioa  ia  depoaied,  before  the  coin  can  be  ob- 
tuined,  occaaioDiDg  t,  loas  oT  inlereet,  which,  to  the  holder,  U  equiviileiit  to  k 
trifling  eeignorage.  Fnrat  th<8  caoio,  the  Taloe  of  coin  is  m  general  allgbtl; 
above  that  of  the  bullion  it  cont^ng.  Aa  ounce  of  goM,  accordiBg  to  the  qium- 
tity  of  metal  in  a  sorereign,  Bhonld  bo  worth  SI.  lit,  lO^A ;  but  it  ww  ueually 
quoted  at  3f.  1T<.  M.,  until  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  made  it  Imperative 
DD  the  Bank  to  give  ila  notes  for  ill  buUIoD  oObred  (o  It  U  tbe  i«te  of  8f.  1  Ti.  9<£ 
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by  its  own  cost  the  coBt  id  laboig?  and  expense,  at  the  least  | 
productive  Bonrcee  o(  supply  'wliich  the  then  existing  dc-  I 
mand  makes  it  neceaeary  to  work.  The  av^age  ratue  of 
gold  is  made  to  eaaSorm  to  its  natural  volae  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  values  of  other  things  are  made  to  conform 
to  their  natural  valae.  Suppose  that  it  were  selling  above 
its  natural  value ;  that  is,  above  the  valne  which  is  an 
equivalent  for  the  labour  and  expense  of  mining,  and  tor 
the  risks  attending  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  nine  out 
of  ten  experiments  have  OBually  been  failures.  A  part  of 
the  mass  of  floating  capital  which  is  on  the  look-out  for  in- 
vestment, would  take  the  direction  of  mining  eiiterpiise ; 
the  supply  would  thus  be  increased,  and  tlie  value  would 
fall.  If,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  were  selling  below  its  natural 
value,  miners  would  not  be  obtaining  the  ordinary  profit ; 
they  would  slacken  their  works ;  it'  the  depreciation  was 
great,  some  of  the  inferior  mines  would  perhaps  stop  work- 
ing altogether :  and  a  falhng  off  in  the  annual  supply,  pre- 
venting the  annual  wear  and  tear  from  being  completely 
compensated,  would  by  degrees  reduce  the  quantity,  and 
restore  the  value. 

When  examined  more  closely,  the  following  are  the 
details  of  the  process.  If  gold  is  abovo  its  natural  or  cost 
value — the  coin,  as  we  have  seen,  conforming  in  its  value  to 
the  bullion — money  will  be  of  high  value,  and  the  prices  of 
all  things,  labour  included,  will  be  low.  Tfaeee  low  prices 
.  will  lower  the  expenses  of  all  producers ;  but  as  their  re- 
turns will  also  be  lowcared,  no  advantage  will  be  obtained  by 
any  producer,  except  the  prodncer  of  gold  :  whose  returns 
from  his  mine,  not  depending  on  price,  will  be  the  same  as 
before,  and  his  expenses  being  less,  he  will  obtain  extra 
profits,  and  will  be  stimnlated  to  increase  his  prodoetion. 
Econverm  if  the  metal  is  below  its  natural  value ;  since  this 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  prices  are  high,  and  the  money  ex- 
penses of  all  prodneers  unusually  great :  for  this,  however, 
all  other  producers  will  be  compensated  by  increased  money 
returns :  the  miner  alone  will  extract  from  his  mine  no  more 
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metal  than  before,  while  hU  expenses  will  be  greater :  his 
profits  therefore  b^ng  diminished  or  annihilated,  he  will 
diminish  his  production,  if  not  abandon  liia  employment 

In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  value  of  money  is  made  to 
conform  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is 
made.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  repeat  (what  has  been 
said  before)  that  the  adjustment  takes  a  long  time  to  effect, 
in  the  case  of  a  commodity  so  generally  desired  and  at  the 
Bune  time  so  dnrable  as  the  precious  metals.  Being  so 
largely  used  not  only  as  money  but  for  plate  and  ornament, 
tliere  is  at  all  times  a  very  large  quantity  of  these  metals  in 
existence  :  while  tliey  are  so  slowly  worn  out,  that  a  com- 
paratively small  annual  production  is  sufGcient  to  keep  up 
the  supply,  and  to  make  any  addition  to  it  which  may  be 
required  by  the  increase  of  goods  to  be  circulated,  or  by  the 
increased  demand  for  gold  and  silver  articles  Lv  wealthy 
consomere.  Even  if  this  small  annual  supply  were  stopt 
entirely,  it  would  require  many  years  to  reduce  the  quantity 
BO  much  as  to  make  any  very  material  difference  in  prices. 
Tbe  quantity  may  be  increased,  much  more  rapidly  than  it 
can  be  diminished  ;  but  the  increase  must  be  very  great  be- 
fore it  can  make  itself  much  felt  over  such  a  mass  of  the 
precious  metals  as  exists  in  the  whole  commercial  wotM. 
And  hence  the  effects  of  all  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
production  of  the  precious  metals  are  at  first,  and  continue 
to  be  for  many  years,  questions  of  quantity  only,  wiih  little 
reference  to  coat  of  production.  More  especially  is  this  the 
case  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  many  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply have  been  simultaneously  opened,  most  of  them  prac- 
ticable by  labour  alone,  without  any  capital  in  advance  be- 
yond a  pickaxe  and  a  week's  food,  and  when  the  operations 
are  as  yet  wholly  experimental,  the  comparative  permanent 
productiveness  of  the  different  sources  being  entirely  nnafi- 
ccrtwned. 

§  3.  Since,  however,  the  value  of  money  really  con- 
forms, like  that  of  other  things,  though  more  slowly,  to  its 
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zost  of  prodQctioQ,  some  political  ecoDomiets  have  objected 
altogether  to  the  Btatemeiit  that  the  value  of  money  depends 
on  its  quantity  combined  with  the  rapidity  of  circulation ; 
which,  they  think,  is  assuming  a  law  for  money  that  does 
not  o:[iet  for  ftny  other  commodity,  when  the  truth  is  that  it 
is  governed  by  the  very  same  laws.  To  this  wo  may  an- 
swer, in  the  first  place,  that  the  statement  in  question  as- 
Bumea  no  peculiar  law.  It  is  simply  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  applicable  to  all  j 
comniodities,  and  which,  iu  the  case  of  money  aa  of  most  I 
other  things,  is  controlled,  but  not  set  auide,  by  the  law  of  > 
cost  of  production,  since  cost  of  production  would  have  no  ,' 
effect  on  value  if  it  could  have  none  on  supply.  Bat,  sec- 
ondly, there  really  is,  in  one  respect,  a  closer  connexion  be- 
tween the  valne  of  money  and  its  quantity,  than  between 
the  values  of  other  things  and  their  quantity.  Ihe  value 
of  other  things  conforms  to  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, without  requiring,  as  a  condition,  that  there  sliould 
be  any  actual  alteration  of  the  supply :  the  potential  altera- 
tion is  sufficient ;  and  if  there  oven  be  an  actual  alteration, 
it  is  but  a  tcmporar)-  one,  except  in  ao  far  as  the  altered 
value  may  make  a  difference  in  tlie  demand,  and  ao  require 
an  increase  or  diminution  of  supply,  as  a  consequence,  not 
a  cause,  of  the  alteration  in  value.  Isow  this  is  also  true  of 
gold  and  silver,  considered  as  articles  of  expenditure  for  or-  ■ 
nament  and  luxury ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  money.  If  the  • 
permanent  cost  of  production  of  gold  were  reduced  one- 
fourth,  it  might  happen  that  there  would  not  bo  more  of  it  . 
bonght  for  plate,  gilding,  or  jewellery,  than  before ;  and  if 
80,  though  the  value  would  fall,  the  quantity  extracted  from 
tho  mines  for  these  purposes,  would  be  no  greater  than  pre- 
viously. Not  BO  with  the  portion  used  as  money ;  that  por- 
tion coald  not  fall  in  value  one-fourth,  unless  actually  i:i' 
creased  one-fourth ;  for,  at  prices  one-fourth  higher,  one-fourth 
more  money  would  be  required  to  make  the  accnstomed  pur 
chases ;  and  if  this  were  not  forthcoming,  some  of  the  com- 
modities would  be  without  purchasers,  and  prices  could  not 
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I  be  kept  tip.  Alteradons,  therefore,  io  tlie  coat  of  prodnction 
of  the  precious  mct&la,  <lo  cot  act  upon  the  value  of  money 
except  joBt  m  proportion  as  they  iacrease  or  diminiah  ita 
quantity ;  which  CRnnot  be  eaid  of  any  othw  commodity. 
It  would  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  an  error,  both  acien- 
tifically  and  practically,  to  discard  the  proposition  which 
aseerts  a  coonezioQ  between  tlie  value  of  mosey  and  ita 
quantity. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  cost  of  production,  in 
the  long  run,  regulates  the  quantity ;  and  that  every  coim- 
try  (temporary  flnctnations  excepted)  will  poaseSB,  and  have 
in  circulation,  just  that  quantity  of  money,  which  will  per- 
form all  the  exchanges  required  of  it,  consistently  with  main- 
taining a  value  conformable  to  its  cost  of  prodnction.  The 
prices  of  things  will,  on  tlie  average,  be  Buch  that  money 
will  exchange  for  its  own  cost  in  all  other  goods :  and,  pre- 
cisely because  the  quantity  cannot  be  prevented  from  affect- 
ing the  value,  the  quantity  itself  will  (by  a  sort  of  self-acting 
machinery)  be  kept  at  the  amount  consistent  with  that 
standard  of  prices — at  the  amonnt  necessary  for  performing, 
at  those  pricra,  all  the  business  required  of  it. 

"  The  quantity  wanted  will  depend  partly  on  the  cost 
of  producing  gold,  and  partly  on  the  rapidity  of  its  circula- 
tion. The  rapidity  of  circulation  being  given,  it  would  de- 
pend on  the  cost  of  production :  and  the  coat  of  production 
being  given,  the  quantity  of  money  would  depend  on  the 
rapidity  of  its  circulation."  *  Aiter  what  has  been  already 
said,  I  hope  that  neither  of  these  propositions  stands  in  need 
of  any  further  illastration. 

Money,  then,  like  commodities  in  general,  having  a 
value  dependent  on,  and  proportional  to,  its  coat  of  produc- 
tion ;  the  theory  of  money  ia,  by  the  admission  of  this  prin- 
ciple, stript  of  a  great  part  of  the  mysteiy  which  apparently 

*  From  aome  prlolad,  but  not  puhlUwd,  LeMnres  of  Hr.  Senior;  In  wYAA 
tbe  great  diflbreticM  in  tba  bDranen  done  b^  noner,  m  well  aa  In  the  Taptditj 
of  it!  dreulatioD,  [n  diflercnt  states  of  societj  md  civilizitioD,  vt  [nterestin^f 
lUoitrueil 
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Burronnded  it.  "We  mnat  not  forget,  however,  that  this 
doctrioe  only  applies  to  the  places  in  ^hich  the  precious 
metals  arc  actually  produced ;  and  that  vre  have  yet  to 
enquire  whether  the  law  of  the  dependence  of  value  on  cost 
of  production  applies  to  the  exchange  of  things  produced  at 
distant  places.  But  however  this  may  be,  our  propositions 
with  respect  to  valne  will  require  no  other  alteration,  where 
money  is  an  imported  commodity,  than  that  of  substitutiug 
for  the  cost  of  its  production,  the  cost  of  obtaining  it  in  the 
country.  Every  fiweign  commodity  is  bought  by  giving  for 
it  some  domestic  production ;  and  the  labour  and  capital 
which  a  foreign  commodity  costs  to  us,  is  the  labour  and 
capital  expended  in  producing  the  quantity  of  our  own 
goods  which  we  give  in  exchange  for  it.  "What  this  quan- 
tity depends  upon, — what  determines  the  proportions  of  in- 
terchange between  the  productions  of  one  country  and  Uiose 
of  another, — is  indeed  a  question  of  somewhat  greater  com- 
plexity than  those  we  have  hitherto  considered.  But  this  at 
least  is  indisputable,  that  within  the  country  itself  the  valne 
of  imported  commodities  is  determined  by  the  value,  and 
coneequently  by  the  cost  of  production,  of  the  eqtuvalent 
given  for  them ;  and  money,  where  it  is  an  imported  com- 
modity, is  subject  to  the  same  law, 
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OF  A  DOUBLE  BTANDABD,  AND  SUBSIDUBT  COINS. 

§  1.  Thouoh  the  qnalities  necegeary  to  fit  any  com* 
modity  for  being  used  as  money  are  rarely  tmited  in  any  ' 
coDBiderable  perrcction,  there  are  two  commodities  whidi 
possess  them  in  an  eminent,  and  nearly  an  eqaal  d^ree ; 
the  two  precions  metals,  as  they  are  called ;  gold  and  silver- 
Some  nntioDS  have  accordingly  attempted  to  compose  their 
circulating  medium  of  theae  two  metala  indiscriminately. 

There  is  an  obvioiiB  convenience  in  making  use  of  the 
more  costly  metal  for  larger  payraenta,  and  the  cheaper  one 
for  smaller ;  and  the  only  question  relates  to  tlie  mode  in 
which  this  can  best  be  done.  The  mode  moat  frequently 
adopted  has  been  to  establish  between  the  two  metals  a 
fixed  proportion  ;  to  decide,  for  example,  that  a  gold  coin 
called  a  sovereign  should  be  equivalent  to  twenty  of  the 
silver  coins  called  shillings :  both  the  one  and  the  other 
being  called,  in  the  ordinaiy  money  of  account  of  the  coun- 
try, by  tlie  same  denomination,  a  pound :  and  it  being  left 
free  to  every  one  who  has  a  pound  to  pay^  either  to  pay  it 
in  the  one  metal  or  in  the  other. 

At  the  time  when  the  valuation  of  die  two  metals  rela- 
tively to  each  other,  say  twenty  shillings  to  the  sovereign, 
or  twenty-one  shillings  to  the  gninea,  was  first  made,  the 
proportion  probably  corresponded,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
made  to  do,  with  the  ordinary  relative  values  of  the  two 
metals,  grounded  on  their  cost  of  production ;  and  if  those 
natural  or  cost  values  always  continued  to  bear  tho  some 
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ratio  to  one  anoihcr,  tlie  arrangement  would  be  nnobjectioo- 
able.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  fact.  Gold  and 
Gilver,  though  the  least  variable  in  value  of  all  commodities, 
are  not  invariable,  and  do  not  always  vary  Bimultaneoosly. 
Silver,  for  example,  was  lowered  in  permanent  value  more 
than  gold,  by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines ;  and  . 
thoee  small  variations  of  value  wliich  take  place  occasion- 
ally, do  not  affect  both  metals  alike.  Suppose  such  a  varia- 
tion to  take  place :  tlie  value  of  the  two  metaU  relatively  to 
one  another  no  longer  agreeing  with  their  rated  proportion, 
one  or  other  of  them  will  now  be  rated  below  its  bullion 
value,  and  there  will  be  a  profit  to  be  made  by  melting  it. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  gold  rises  in  value  relatively 
to  silver,  so  tliat  the  quantity  of  gold  in  a  sovereign  is  now 
worth  more  than  the  quantity  of  silver  in  twenty  shillings. 
Two  consequences  will  ensue.    No  debtor  will  any  longer 
find  it  his  interest  to  pay  in  gold.     He  will  always  pay  in 
silver,  because  twenty  shillings  are  a  legal  tender  for  a  debt 
of  one  pound,  and  he  can  proeure  silver  convertible  into 
twenty  shillings  for  less  gold  than  tliat  contained  in  a  sov- 
ereign.    The  other  consequence  will  be,  that  unless  a  sov-    I 
ereign  can  be  sold  for  more  than  twenty  shillings,  all  the    I 
sovereigns  will   he  melted,  sineo  as  bullion  they  will  pur-   I 
chase  a  greater  muiiber  of  shillings  than  they  exchange  for  J 
as  coin.     Tlie  converse  of  all  this  would  happen  if  silver, 
instead  of  gold,  were  the  metal  which  had  risen  in  compara- 
tive value.     A  sovereign  would  not  now  be  worth  so  much 
aa  twenty  sbillings,  and  whoever  had  a  pound  to  pay  would 
prefer  paying  it  by  a  sovereign ;    while  the  silver   coins  i 
would  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  melted,  and  sold  I    ^ 
as  bullion  for  gold  at  their  real  value,  that  is,  above  the  | 
legal  valuation.     The  money  of  the  community,  therefore, 
would  never  really  consist  of  both  metals,  but  of  the  one  ; 
only  which,  at  the  particular  time,  best  suited  the  interest  j 
of  debtors ;  and  the  standard  of  the  currency  would  be  con-  j 
stantly  liable  to  change  from  the  one  metal  to  the  other,  at  I 
a  loss,  on  each  change,  of  the  expense  of  coinage  on  the  j 
metal  which  fell  out  of  use.  Dcmzedt  GooqIc 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  value  cf  money  is  liable  to 
more  frequeut  fluctuations  when  both  metals  are  a  legal 
tender  at  a  fixed  valuation,  than  when  the  exclasive  stand-  . 
ard  of  the  enrrencj  is  either  gold  or  silver.  Instead  of  being 
only  aflccted  by  variations  in  the  coat  of  prodnction  of  one 
metal,  it  is  subject  to  derangement  from  those  of  two.  The 
particular  kind  of  variation  to  which  a  currency  is  rendered 
more  liable  by  having  two  legal  standards,  is  a  fall  of  value, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  a  depreciation ;  since  practically 
that  one  of  the  two  metals  will  always  be  the  standard,  of 
which  the  real  has  fallen  below  the  rated  valne.  If  the  tend- 
ency of  the  metals  be  to  rise  in  valne,  all  payments  will  be 
made  in  tbe  one  which  has  risen  least ;  and  if  to  fall,  then 
in  that  which  has  fallen  most. 

§  2.  Tbe  plan  of  a  double  etandard  is  still  occasionally 
brought  forward  by  hero  and  there  a  writer  or  orator  as  a 
great  improvement  in  currency.  It  is  probable  that,  with 
most  of  its  adherents,  its  chief  merit  is  its  tendency  to  a  sort 
of  depreciation,  there  being  at  all  times  abundance  of  sup- 
porters for  any  mode,  either  open  or  covert,  of  lowering  the 
standard.  Some,  however,  are  influenced  by  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  an  advantage  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  real, 
that  of  being  able  to  have  recourse,  for  replenishing  the  cir- 
culation, to  the  united  stodc  of  gold  and  silver  in  tlie  com- 
mercial world,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  of  them, 
which,  from  accidental  absorption,  may  not  be  obtainable 

'  with  sufficient  rapidity.  The  advantage  without  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  double  standard,  seems  to  be  best  obtained  by 
those  nations  with  whom  one  only  of  the  two  metals  Is  a 

'  legal  tender,  but  tho  other  also  is  coined,  and  allowed  to 

•  pass  for  whatever  value  the  market  assigns  to  it. 

'  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  naturally  the  more  costly 
metal  which  is  left  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  But  nations  which,  like  England,  adopt  tlio 
more  costly  of  the  two  as  their  standard,  resort  to  a  different 
expedient  for  retaining  them  both  in  circulation,  namely,  to 
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make  silver  a  legal  tender,  but  onlj  for  small-  paymeotB.  In 
£ngIaDd,  DO  one  can  be  compelled  to  receive  silver  in  pay- 
ment for  a  larger  amount  than  fortj  Bhillings.  With  this 
regalation  tbere  is  necessarily  combined  anotlier,  namely, 
that  silver  coin  sbould  bo  rated,  in  comparison  witli  gold, 
somewhat  above  its  intrinsic  value ;  that  tbere  should  not 
be,  in  twenty  shillings,  as  mnch  silver  as  is  worth  a  sover- 
eign :  for  if  there  were,  a  very  sHght  turn  of  the  market  in 
its  favour  would  make  it  worth  more  than  a  sovereign,  and 
it  would  be  profitable  to  melt  the  enlver  coin.  The  over- 
valnation  of  the  silver  coin  creates  an  inducement  to  buy 
silver  and  send  it  to  the  mint  to  bo  coined,  since  it  is  given 
back  at  a  higher  value  than  properly  belongs  to'  it :  this, 
however,  has  been  guarded  against,  by  limiting  the  quantity 
of  the  silver  coinage,  which  is  not  left,  like  that  of  gold,  to 
the  discretion  of  individaals,  but  is  determmod  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  restricted  to  the  amount  supposed  to  be  re- 
qnired  for  email  payments.  The  only  precaution  necessary 
is,  not  to  pat  so  high  a  valuation  npon  the  silver,  as  to  hold 
out  a  strong  temptation  to  private  coining. 

VOL.  n. — i3 
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OF  CBIDIT,  AS  A  StBOTITDTE  IX)B  KONST. 


§  1.  The  functions  of  credit  have  been  a  sobject  of  bb 
much  misnnderBtandiiig  and  as  innch  confosion  of  ideas,  as 
any  single  topic  in  Political  Economy.  This  is  not  owing 
to  any  pocnliar  difficulty  in  tbe  theory  of  the  subject,  but  to 
the  complex  nature  of  Eome  of  tbe  mercantile  pheDomena 
arising  from  the  forms  in  which  credit  clothes  itself;  by 
which  attention  is  diverted  from  the  properties  of  credit  in 
general,  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  particalar  forms. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  coninsed  notions  entertained  re- 
specting the  nature  of  credit,  we  may  advert  to  the  exag- 
gerated language  SO  often  used  respecting  its   national 
importance.    Credit  has  a  great,  but  not,  as  many  people 
seem  to  suppose,  a  magical  power ;  it  cannot  make  some- 
I  thing  out  of  nothing.     How  olten  ia  an  extension  of  credit 
talked  of  as  equivalent  to  a  creation  of  capital,  or  as  if  credit 
actually  were  capital.     It  seems  strange  that  there  should 
be  any  need  to  point  out,  that  credit  being  only  permisaon 
to  use  the  capital  of  another  peraon,  the  means  of  prodac- 
'  tion  cannot  be  increased  by  it,  but  only  transferred.    If  the 
(  borrower's  means  of  production  and  of  employing  labour  are 
I  increased  by  the  credit  given  him,  the  lender's  are  es  much 
diminished.    The  same  sum  cannot  be  used  as  capital  both 
by  the  owner  and  also  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  lent :  it 
cannot  supply  its  entire  value  in  wages,  tools,  and  materials, 
to  two  sets  of  labourers  at  once.    It  is  true  that  the  capital 
which  A  has  borrowed  from  B,  and  makes  use  of  in  his 
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bosinesB,  still  fonng  a  part  of  tbo  wealth  of  B  for  other  pni^ 
poaca  ;  lie  can  enter  into  airangemente  in  reliance  on  it,  and 
can  borrow,  when  nccdio],  an  equivalent  earn  on  the  seen- 
rity  of  it ;  BO  that  to  a  snperfioial  eye  it  might  seem  aa  if  both 
B  and  A  bad  the  use  of  it  at  once.  Bat  tbe  smallest  consid- 
eration will  ebow  that  when  B  has  parted  with  bis  capital  to 
A,  tbe  use  of  it  as  capital  rests  with  A  alone,  and  tliat  B 
has  no  other  service  from  it  than  in  bo  far  as  Iiis  ultimate 
claim  upon  it  serves  him  to  obtain  tbe  use  of  another  capital 
from  a  third  peraon  C.  AU  capital  (not  Iiis  own)  of  wbich 
anj  person  has  i-eally  tbe  use,  is,  and  must  he,  so  much  sub- 
trncted  &om  tbe  capital  of  some  ono  ebe. 

§  2.  Bat  though  credit  is  never  anything  more  than  n 
transfer  of  capital  from  hand  to  hand,  it  is  generally,  and 
naturally,  a  ti'ansfer  to  hands  more  competent  to  employ  the 
capital  efficiently  in  production.  If  there  were  no  snch 
thing  as  credit,  or  if,  from  general  insecurity  and  want  of 
confidence,  it  were  scantily  practised,  many  persons  who 
possess  more  or  less  of  capital,  but  who  from  thdr  occupa- 
tions, or  for  want  of  tbe  necessary  Bkill  and  knowledge,  can- 
not personally  snperlntend  its  employment,  wonld  derive  no 
benefit  from  it :  their  ftmds  would  either  lie  idle,  or  would 
bo,  perhaps,  wasted  and  annihilated  in  nnKkilfnl  attempts  to 
make  tliem  yield  a  profit.  All  this  capital  is  now  tent  at 
interest,  apd  made  avwlable  for  production.  Capital  thus 
circumstanced  forma  a  large  portion  of  the  prodnctive  re- 
BoarccB  of  any  commercial  country ;  and  is  natnrally  attract- 
ed to  those  producers  or  traders  who,  being  in  tbe  greatest 
business,  have  the  means  of  employing  it  to  most  advantage ; 
because  such  are  both  the  most  desirous  to  obtain  it,  and 
able  to  give  tbe  beet  security.  Although,  therefore,  thej 
productive  funds  of  the  country  we  not  increased  by  credit,  j 
they  are  called  into  a  more  complete  state  of  prodnctive  ; 
activity.  As  the  confidenee  on  which  credit  is  grounded 
extends  itself,  means  are  developed  by  which  even  tbe 
smallest  portions  of  capital,  the  enniB  which  each  pereoa 
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keepa  by  him  to  meet  contiogcnciee,  are  mode  avMlable  for 
pi'oductiye  uses.  Hie  priucipal  instrnmenta  for  this  purpose 
ai  e  ban^  of  deposit.  Where  these  do  not  exist,  a  prudent 
person  must  keep  a  sufficient  sum  miemployed  in  his  own 
possession,  to  meet  every  demand  whicli  he  has  even  a  slight 
reason  for  thinking  himself  liable  to.  When  the  practice, 
however,  lias  grown  up  of  keeping  this  reserve  not  in  his 
own  custody  but  Tith  a  banker,  many  small  sums,  previous- 
ly lying  idle,  become  aggregated  in  the  banker's  hands ; 
and  the  banker,  being  taught  by  experience  what  propor- 
tion of  the  amount  is  likely  to  be  wanted  in  a  given  time, 
and  knowing  that  if  one  depositor  happens  to  require  more 
than  the  average,  another  wQl  require  less,  is  able  to  lend 
the  remainder,  that  is,  the  far  greater  part,  to  producers  and 
dealers  :  thereby  adding  the  amount,  not  indeed  to  the  cap- 
ita! in  existence,  but  to  that  in  employment,  and  making  a 
corresponding  addition  to  the  aggr^ate  production  of  the 
commimity. 

j  Wliile  credit  is  thus  indispensable  for  rendering  the 
I  whole  capital  of  the  country  productive,  it  is  also  a  means 
I  by  which  tlie  industrial  talent  of  the  country  is  tnmed  to 
I  better  account  for  purposes  of  production.  Many  a  person 
j  who  has  either  no  capital  of  his  own,  or  very  little,  but  who 
has  qualifications  for  business  which  are  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  some  possessors  of  capital,  is  enabled  to'  obtain 
either  advances  in  money,  or  more  frequently  goods  on 
credit,  by  whidi  his  industrial  capacities  are  made  instru- 
mental to  the  increase  of  the  public  wealth ;  and  this  benefit 
will  be  reaped  far  more  largely,  whenever,  through  better 
laws  and  better  education,  the  community  shall  have  made 
such  pn^ress  in  integrity,  that  personal  character  can  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  not  only  against  dishon- 
estly appropriating,  but  against  dishonestly  risking,  what 
belongs  to  another. 

Such  are,  in  the  most  general  point  of  view,  the  uses  of 
credit  to  the  productive  resources  of  the  world.  But  these 
considerations  only  apply  to  the  credit  given  to  the  iudiis- 
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trions  classes — to  producers  and  dealers.  Credit  ^ven  by 
dealers  to  nnprodactive  consumers  is  never  an  addition,  but 
always  &  detriment,  to  the  sources  of  public  wealth.  It 
makes  over  in  temporary  use,  not  the  capital  of  the  onpro- 
dnctive  classes  to  the  prodnctive,  but  that  of  the  prodnctive 
to  the  nnprodactire.  If  A,  a  dealer,  supplies  goods  to  B,  a  | 
land-owner  or  annuitant,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  five  [ 
years,  as  much  of  the  capital  of  A  as  is  equal  to  the  value  | 
of  these  goods,  remains  for  five  years  unproductive.  During  ' 
such  a  period,  if  payment  had  been  made  at  once,  the  sum 
might  have  been  several  times  expended  and  replaced,  and 
goods  to  the  amount  might  have  been  several  times  pro- 
duced, consumed,  and  reproduced  :  consequently  B's  with- 
holding 100/.  for  five  years,  even  if  he  pays  at  last,  has  cost 
to  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community  daring  that  period 
an  abaoluto  loss  of  probably  several  times  that  amount.  A, 
individually,  is  compensated,  by  putting  a  higher  price 
upon  hia  goods,  which  ie  ultimately  paid  by  B  :  but  there  is 
no  compensation  made  to  the  labouring  classes,  the  chief 
BufTerers  by  every  diversion  of  capital,  whether  permanent- 
ly or  temporarily,  to  unproductive  uses.  The  country  has 
had  100;.  less  of  capital  during  those  five  years,  B  having 
taken  that  amount  from  A's  capital,  and  spent  it  unpro- 
diictively,  in  anticipation  of  his  own  means,  and  having  only 
after  five  years  set  apart  a  sum  from  his  income  and  con- 
verted it  into  capital  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  A. 

§  3.    Thus  far  of  the  general  function  of  Ci-edit  in  pro- 
duction.    It  is  not  a  prodnctive  power  in  itself,  though, 
without  it,  the  productive  powers  already  existing  could  not 
be  brought  into  complete  employment.     But  a  more  intri- 
cate portion  of  the  theory  of  Credit  is  its  influence  on 
prices;  thechief  cause  of  most  of  themercantilo  phenomena 
which  perplex  observers.     In  a  state  of  commerce  in  which   I 
much  credit  is  habitually  given,  general  prices  at  any  mo-   I 
ment  depend  much  more  niion  the  state  of  credit  than  upon    | 
the  quantity  of  money.    For  credit,  though  it  is  not  pro-    ' 
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doctive  power,  ie  piircliasing  power ;  asd  a  person  wlio^ 
fliaving  credit,  avails  liimeelf  of  it  in  the  pnrchase  of  goods, 

,  creates  jnet  ae  mnch  demand  for  the  goods,  and  tends  qnite 

;  as  much  to  raise  their  price,  ae  if  he  made  an  eqnal  amount 

;  of  purchases  with  ready  money.  ' 

The  credit  which  we  are  now  called  apon  to  consider,  as  a 
distinct  porchaeing  power,  independent  of  money,  is  of  course 
not  credit  in  its  simplest  form,  that  of  money  lent  by  one  per- 
son to  another,  and  paid  directly  into  his  hands ;  for  when  the 
borrower  expends  this  in  purchases,  he  makes  the  purchases 
Mitli  money,  not  credit,  and  exerts  no  purchaung  power  over 
and  above  that  conferred  by  the  money.  The  fonna  of  credit 
which  create  purchasing  power,  are  those  in  which  no  money 
passes  at  the  time,  and  very  often  none  passes  at  all,  the  trans- 
Hction  being  included  with  a  iiiaas  of  other  transactions  in 
an  account,  and  nothing  paid  hot  a  balance.  This  takes 
place  in  a  variety  of  ways,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  exam- 
ine, beginning,  as  is  our  custom,  with  the  simplest. 

First ;  Snpposo  A  and  B  to  be  two  dealers,  who  have  trans- 
actions with  each  other  both  as  buyers  and  as  sellers.  A  bnys 
from  B  on  credit.  B  does  the  like  with  respect  to  A.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  snm  of  A*8  debts  to  B  is  set  against 
the  sum  of  B's  debts  to  A,  and  it  is  ascertained  to  which  side 
a  balance  is  due.  This  balance,  which  may  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  many  of  the  transactions  singly,  and  is  necessari- 
ly less  than  the  sum  of  the  transactions,  is  all  that  is  paid  in 
money ;  and  perhaps  even  this  is  not  paid,  but  carried  over  in 
an  account  current  to  the  next  year.  A  single  payment  of  a 
hundred  pounds  may  in  this  manner  suffice  to  liquidate  a  long 
series  of  transactions,  some  of  them  to  the  value  of  thonsands. 
But  secondly :  The  debts  of  A  to  B  may  be  paid  without 

■  the  intervention  of  money,  even  though  there  be  no  recipro- 
cal debts  of  B  to  A.  A  may  satisfy  B  by  making  over  to 
him  a  debt  due  to  himself  irom  a  third  person,  C.  This  is 
conveniently  done  by  means  of  a  written  instrument,  called 
a  bill  of  exchange,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  transferable  order  by 
a  credi  tor  upon  his  debtor,  and  when  accg>ied  by  the  debtor, 
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diat  is,  antlieiitic&ted  by  bis  ugnature,  becomes  an  acknowl- 1 
edgoi^t  of  debt.  j 

§  4.  BiUfl  of  exchange  were  first  introduced  to  eave  V 
the  expense  and  risk  of  traneportmg  the  precious  roetals 
from  place  to  place.  "  Let  it  be  Bitpposed,"  says  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,*  "  ^at  there  are  in  London  ten  mannfactarers 
who  sell  their  article  to  ten  shopkeepera  in  York,  by  whom 
it  is  retailed ;  and  that  there  are  in  York  ten  manufactarers 
of  another  conoiuodity,  who  Bell  it  to  ten  shopkeepers  in 
London.  There  woold  be  no  occaaion  for  the  ten  shopkeepers 
in  London  to  send  yearly  to  York  guineas  for  the  payment 
of  the  York  manufactarerB,  and  for  the  ten  York  sbopkfeep- 
crs  to  send  yearly  as  many  guineas  to  London.  It  would 
only  be  necessary  for  the  York  manofacturers  to  receive 
from  each  of  the  shopkeepers  at  their  own  door  tlie  money 
in  question,  giving  in  retnm  letters  which  should  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  it ;  and  wliich  shotUd  also  direct  the 
numey,  lying  ready  in  the  hands  of  their  debtors  in  London, 
to  be  paid  tu  the  London  manufacturers,  so  as  to  cancel  the 
debt  in  London  in  the  same  manner  aa  that  at  York.  The 
expense  and  the  risk  of  all  traosmiasion  of  money  would 
thus  be  saved.  Letters  ordering  the  transfer  of  ^e  debt 
are  tenned,  in  the  language  of  the  present  day,  bills  of  ex- 
change. They  are  bills  by  which  the  debt  of  one  person  ia 
exchanged  for  the  debt  of  another ;  and  the  debt,  perhaps, 
which  is  due  in  one  place,  for  the  debt  due  in  another." 

Bills  of  exchange  having  been  found  convenient  as  means 
of  paying  debts  at  distant  places  without  tlie  expense  of 
transporting  the  precious  metals,  their  nse  was  afterwards 
greatly  extended  from  another  motive.  It  is  usual  in  every 
trade  to  give  a  certain  length  of  credit  for  goods  bought : 
three  months,  six  months,  a  year,  even  two  years,  accord- 

*  Enquir;  into  Ihe  K«Cure  u>d  EiTects  of  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britun, 
p.  24.  Tills  Tork,  publEnhed  ia  1S02.  is  evea  now  the  clearest  eipoaition  that  I 
■m  acqntdoted  vlth,  in  the  Engliah  Ui^uage,  of  the  modet  in  which  credit  U 
^eu  ind  token  in  a  tnetcaam«  oommuititj. 
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ing  to  the  convenience  or  custom  of  the  particular  trade. 
A  dealer  who  hae  sold  goods,  for  vhicb  be  ia  to  be  paid  in 
six  months,  but  wbo  desires  to  receive  payment  sooner, 
draws  a  bill  on  bis  debtor  payable  in  six  months,  and  gets 
the  hill  discounted  by  a  banker  or  other  money-lender,  that 
is,  transfers  the  hill  to  him,  receiving  the  amount,  minns 
interest  for  the  time  it  has  still  to  run.  It  has  become  one 
of  the  chief  fiinctions  of  bills  of  exchange  to  serve  as  a  means 
by  which  a  debt  due  Irom  one  person  can  thus  be  made 
available  for  obtaining  credit  from  another.  The  conve- 
nience of  the  expedient  has  led  to  the  ircqncnt  creation  of 
bills  of  exchange  not  grounded  on  any  debt  previously  due 
to  file  drawer  of  the  bill  by  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 
These  are  called  accommodation  bills ;  and  sometimes,  with 
a  tinge  of  disapprobation,  fictitious  hills.  Tlieir  nature  ia 
so  clearly  stated,  and  with  such  judicious  remarks,  by  the 
author  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  that  I  shall  transcribe  the 
entire  passage.* 

"  A,  being  in  want  of  100?.,  requests  B  to  accept  a  note 
or  bill  drawn  at  two  months,  which  B,  therefore,  on  the 
face  of  it,  is  bound  to  pay ;  it  is  understood,  however,  that 
A  will  take  care  either  to  dischai^  the  bill  himself,  or  to 
furnish  B  with  the  means  of  paying  it.  A  obtains  ready 
money  for  the  bill  on  the  joint  credit  of  the  two  parties. 
A  fulfils  Ilia  promise  of  paying  it  when  due,  and  thus  con- 
cludes the  transaction.  This  service  rendered  by  B  to  A  is, 
however,  not  unlikely  to  be  requited,  at  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tant period,  by  a  similar  acceptance  of  a  bill  on  A,  drawn 
and  discounted  for  B's  convenience. 

"  Let  us  now  compare  such  a  bill  with  a  real  hill.  Let 
US  consider  in  what  points  they  differ,  or  seem  to  differ ; 
and  in  what  they  agree. 

"  They  agree,  inasmuch  as  each  is  a  discountable  article ; 
each  has  also  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
counted ;  and  each  is,  perhaps,  discounted  in  fact.  Each, 
therefore,  serves  equally  to  supply  means  of  speculation  to 

•  pp.  29—33. 
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the  merchant.  So  far,  moreover,  as  bills  and  notes  cooBti- 
tnte  what  is  called  the  circulating  medinm,  or  paper  cur- 
rency of  tlie  couiitry,  and  prevent  the  use  of  guineas,  the 
fictitiouB  and  the  real  bill  ore  upon  an  equality  ;  and  if  the 
price  of  commodities  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  paper  corrency,  the  one  eontribates  to  that  rise  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other. 

"Before  we  come  to  the  points  in  which  they  differ,  let 
us  advert  to  one  point  in  which  they  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  unlike ;  hat  in  which  they  cannot  be  sud  always 
or  necessarily  to  differ. 

"  Eeal  notes  (it  is  sometimes  said)  represent  adtual 
property.  There  are  actual  goods  in  existence,  which  are 
the  counterpart  to  every  real  note.  Notes  which  are  not 
drawn  in  consequence  of  a  sale  of  goods,  are  a  species  of 
false  wealth,  by  which  a  nation  ia  deceived.  These  supply 
only  an  imaginary  capital ;  the  others  indicate  one  that  is 
real. 

**  In  answer  to  this  statement  it  may  be  observed,  first, 
tliat  the  notes  given  in  consequence  of  a  real  sale  of  goods 
cannot  be  considered  as  on  that  account  certainly  represent- 
ing any  actual  property.     Suppose  that  A  sells  100^.  worth 
of  goods  to  B  at  six  months  credit,  and  takes  a  bill  at  six 
months  for  it ;  and  that  B,  within  a  month  after,  sells  the 
same  goods,  at  a  like  credit,  to  C,  taking  a  like  bill ;  and 
again,  that  C,  after  another  month,  sells  them  to  D,  taking 
a  like  bill,  and  so  on.     There  may  then,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  be  six  bills  of  1002.  each,  existing  at  the  same  time ;    I 
and  every  one  of  these  may  possibly  have  been  discoonted.    I 
Of  all  these  bills,  then,  only  one  represents  any  actual  prop-    I 
erty. 

"  In  order  to  jnstify  the  supposition  that  a  real  bill  (aa 
it  is  called)  represents  actual  property,  there  ought  to  be 
some  power  in  the  bill-holder  to  prevent  the  property  which 
the  bill  represents,  from  being  turned  to  other  purposes  than 
that  of  ]3ajing  the  bill  in  question.  No  such  power  exists ; 
neither  the  man  who  holds  the  real  bill,  nor  the  man  who 
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diacoDnts  it,  has  any  property  in  tlie  specific  goods  for  which 
it  was  gireu :  he  as  umch  trusts  to  the  general  ability  to  pay 
of  the  giver  of  the  bill,  as  the  holder  of  any  fictitious  bill 
does.  Tbo  fictitious  bill  may,  in  many  cases,  be  a  bill  given 
by  a  person  having  a  }arge  and  known  capital,  a  part  of 
which  the  fictitious  bill  may  be  said  iu  that  case  to  repre- 
sent. The  supposition  that  real  bills  represent  property, 
and  -that  fictitious  bills  do  hot,  seems,  thereibre,  to  be  one 
by  which  more  than  justice  is  done  to  oue  of  thrae  species 
of  bills,  and  eomethiiig  less  than  justice  to  the  other. 

"  We  come  next  to  some  points  in  which  they  differ. 

"  First,  the  fictitions  note,  or  note  of  accommodation,  is 
liable  to  the  objection  that  it  professes  to  be  what  it  ie  not 
This  objection,  however,  lies  only  against  those  fictitious 
bills  which  arc  passed  as  real.  In  many  cases,  it  is  siiffi' 
ciently  obvious  what  they  are.  Secondly,  the  fictitious  bill 
is,  in  general,  less  likely  to  be  punctually  paid  than  the  real 
one.  There  is  a  general  presumption,  that  the  dealer  iu  ficti- 
tious bills  is  a  man  who  is  a  more  adventuroos  speculator 
than  he  who  carefully  abstains  &om  them.  It  follows, 
thirdly,  that  fictitious  bills,  besides  being  less  safe,  are  less 
subject  to  limitation  as  to  their  quantity.  The  extent  of  a 
man's  actual  sales  forms  some  limit  to  the  amount  of  his 
real  notes ;  and  as  it  is  highly  desirable  in  commerce  that 
credit  should  be  dealt  out  to  all  persons  in  some  sort  of 
regular  and  due  proportion,  the  measure  of  a  man's  actual 
sales,  certified  by  the  appearance  of  his  bills  drawn  in  vir- 
tue of  those  sales,  is  some  rule  in  the  case,  though  a  very 
imperfect  one  in  many  respects. 

"  A  fictitious  bill,  or  bill  of  accommodation,  is  evidently, 
in  substance,  the  same  as  any  common  promissory  note ; 
and  even  better  in  this  respect,  that  there  is  but  one  security 
to  the  promissory  note,  whereas  in  the  ease  of  the  bill  of 
accommodation,  there  are  two.  So  much  jealousy  subsists 
lest  traders  should  push  their  means  of  raising  money  too 
far,  that  paper,  the  same  in  its  general  nature  with  that 
which  is  given,  being  the  only  paper  which  can  be  given, 
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b;^  men  out  of  boBmeBS,  is  deemed  Boincwhat  discreditable 
when  comiiig  from  a  merchant.  And  bocaoBe  such  paper, 
when  in  the  merchant's  hand,  neeessarily  imitates  the  paper 
which  passes  on  the  occasion  of  a  Bale  of  goods,  the  epithet 
fictitious  hae  been  cast  upon  it ;  an  epithet  which  has  seemed 
to  couDtenanoe  the  coofuBed  and  mistaken  notion,  that  there 
is  Homething  altogether  false  and  delusive  in  the  nature  of 
a  certain  part  both  of  the  paper  and  of  the  apparent  wealth 
of  the  conntiy." 

A.  bill  of  exchange,  when  merely  discounted,  and  kept 
in  the  portfolio  of  the  discoontcr  nntil  it  falls  due,  Joes  not 
perform  the  functions  or  supply  the  place  of  money,  hut  is 
itself  bought  and  sold  for  money.  It  is  no  more  currency 
than  the  public  funds,  or  any  other  securities.  But  when 
a  bill  drawn  upon  one  person  is  paid  to  another  (or  even  to 
the  same  person)  in  discharge  of  a  debt  or  a  pecuniary  claim, 
it  does  sometliing  for  which,  if  the  bill  did  not  exist,  money 
would  be  required :  it  perfoms  the  functions  of  currency. 
This  is  a  uso  to  which  bills  of  exchange  are  often  applied. 
"They  not  only,"  continues  Mr,  Thornton,*  "epare  the  use 
of  ready  money ;  they  also  occupy  its  place  in  many  cases. 
Let  us  imagine  a  farmer  in  the  country  to  discharge  a  debt 
of  101.  to  his  neighbouring  grocer,  by  giving  him  a  bill  for 
that  sum,  drawn  on  his  eomfactor  in  London  for  grain  sold 
in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  grocer  to  transmit  the  bill,  he 
having  previously  indorsed  it,  to  a  neighbouring  eugai'-baker, 
in  discharge  of  a  like  debt ;  and  tbe  sugar-baker  to  send  it, 
when  again  indorsed,  to  a  West  India  merchant  in  an  ont- 
port,  and  the  West  India  merchant  to  deliver  it  to  his  conn- 
tty  banker,  who  also  indorses  it,  and  Bends  it  into  further 
circulation.  The  bill  in  this  case  will  have  etfected  five 
paynientB,  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  101.  note  payable  to  bearel 
on  demand.  A  multitude  of  bills  pass  between  trader  and 
trader  in  (he  country,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
scribed ;  and  the^  evidently  form,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  kingdom." 
■  P.  io. 
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Many  bills,  both  domestic  aiid  foreign,  ave  at  lest  pre- 
sented for  payment  quite  covered  with  indorsemente,  each 
of  which  represents  either  a  fresh  disconnting,  or  a  pecun- 
iary transaction  in  which  the  bill  has  performed  the  func- 
tions of  money.  Within  the  present  generatioii,  the  circa- 
lating  medium  of  Lancashire  for  sums  above  five  poands, 
was  almost  entii'ely  composed  of  such  bills. 

t  §  5.  A  third  form  in  which  credit  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  cuironcy,  ia  that  of  promissory  notes.  A  bill 
.  drawn  upon  any  one  and  accepted  by  him,  and  a  note  of 
hand  by  him  promising  to  pay  the  same  sum,  are,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  exactly  equivalent,  except  that  the  former 
commonly  bears  interest  and  the  latter  generally  does  not ; 
'  and  that  the  former  is  commonly  payable  only  after  a  cer- 
-  tain  lapse  of  time,  and  the  latter  payable  at  sight.  Bat  it 
'  is  chiefly  in  the  latter  form  that  it  has  become,  in  commer* 
cial  countries,  an  express  occupation  to  issue  such  substi- 
tutes for  money.  Dealers  in  money  (as  lenders  by  profes- 
sion are  improperly  called)  desire,  like  other  dealers,  to 
stretch  their  operations  beyond  what  can  be  carried  on  by 
tlieir  own  means :  they  wish  to  lend,  not  their  capital 
merely,  but  their  credit,  and  not  only  such  portion  of  their 
credit  as  consists  of  funds  actually  deposited  with  them,  but 
their  power  of  obtaining  credit  from  the  public  generally, 
so  far  as  they  think  they  can  safely  employ  it.  This  is  dono 
in  a  very  convenient  manner  hy  lending  their  own  promis- 
sory notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand :  the  borrower  be- 
ing willing  to  accept  these  as  so.  much  money,  because  the 
credit  ofthelender  makes  other  people  willingly  receive  them 
on  the  same  footing,  in  purchases  or  other  payments.  These 
notes,  therefore,  perform  all  the  functions  of  currency,  and 
render  an  equivalent  amount  of  money  which  was  previously 
in  circulation,  unnecessary.  As,  however,  being  payable 
on  demand,  they  may  be  at  any  time  returned  on  the 
issuer,  and  money  demanded  for  them,  he  must,  on  pain  of 
bankruptcy,  keep  hy  him  as  much  money  as  will  enable 
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him  to  meet  any  claims  of  that  sort  wliich  can  be  expected 
to  occur  within  the  time  necessary  for  providing  himself 
with  more :  and  prudence  also  requires  that  he  ehould  not 
attempt  to  issue  notes  beyond  the  amount  which  experience 
shows  csD  remain  in  circulation  without  being  presented  for 
payment. 

The  convenience  of  this  mode  of  (as  it  were)  coining 
credit,  having  once  been  discovered,  governments  have  ' 
availed  themselvee  of  the  same  expedient,  and  have  issned 
their  own  promissory'  notes  in  payment  of  thdr  eiq^nses ; 
a  resource  the  more  nseful,  because  it  is  the  only  mode  io 
which  tliey  are  able  to  borro^v  money  without  paying  in- 
terest, their  promises  to  pay  on  demand  being,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  holders,  equivalent  to  money  in  hand.     The    . 
practical  differences  between  such  goveniment  notes  and 
the  issues  of  private  bankers,  and  the  further  diversities  of    ■ 
which  this  class  of  substitutes  for  money  are  suficeptible,    - 
will  be  considered  presently. 

§  6.  A  fourth  mode  of  making  credit  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  money,  by  which,  when  carried  far  enough,  money 
may  be  very  completely  enperseded,  consists  in  maMng 
payments  by  cheques.  The  custom  of  keeping  the  spare 
cash  reserved  for  immediate  use  or  against  contingent  de- 
mands, in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  and  making  all  payments, 
except  small  ones,  by  orders  on  bankers,  is  in  this  country 
spreading  to  a  continually  larger  portion  of  the  public.  If 
the  person  making  the  payment,  and  the  person  receiving 
it,  keep  their  money  with  the  same  banker,  the  paymait 
takes  place  without  any  intervention  of  money,  by  the  mere 
,  transfer  of  its  amount  in  the  banker's  books  from  the  credit 
of  the  payer  to  that  of  the  receiver.  If  all  persons  in  Lon- 
don kept  their  cash  at  the  same  banker's,  and  made  all  their 
payments  by  means  of  cheques,  no  mon^wonld  be  required 
or  used  for  any  transactions  Iicginning  and  terminating  in 
London.  This  ideal  limit  is  almost  attained  in  fact,  so  fax 
as  regards  transactions  between  dealers.    It  is  chiefly  in  the 
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retail  tranBactions  between  dealers  and  consntners,  and  la 
tlie  payment  of  wages,  that  money  or  bank  notes  now  pass, 
and  tben  only  wben  the  anionnta  are  Btnall.  In  London, 
even  Bliopkcepera  of  any  amount  of  capital  or  extent  of 
buginesB  have  generally  an  acconnt  with  a  banker ;  which, 
besides  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  practice,  is  to  their 
advantage  in  another  respect,  by  giving  them  an  anderetood 
claim  to  have  their  bills  discounted  in  cases  when  they  could 
not  otherwise  expect  it.  As  for  the  merchanta  and  larger 
dealers,  they  habitnally  make  all  payments  in  the  coarse 
of  their  bnsiness  by  cheques.  They  do  not,  however,  all 
deal  with  the  saino  banker,  and  when  A  gives  a  cheque  to 
B,  6  nsnally  pays  it  not  into  the  same  but  into  tome  other 
bank.  But  the  convenience  of  bnainess  has  gives  birth  to 
an  arrangement  which  makes  all  the  banking  houses  of  the 
City  of  London,  for  certain  purposes,  virtnally  one  establish- 
ment. A  banker  does  not  send  the  cheqnes  which  are  pwd 
into  his  banking  house,  to  the  banks  on  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  demand  money  for  them.  There  is  a  building 
called  the  Clearing-hoase,  to  which  every  City  banker  sends, 
each  afternoon,  all  the  cheqoes  on  other  bankers  which  he 
has  received  during  the  day,  and  they  are  there  exchanged 
for  the  cheques  on  him  which  have  come  into  the  hands  of 
other  bankers,  the  balances  only  being  paid  in  money ;  or 
even  these  not  in  money,  bnt  in  cheques  on  the  Bank  of 
England.  By  this  contrivance,  all  the  business  transactions 
of  the  City  of  London  daring  that  day,  amounting  often  to 
millions  of  pounds,  and  a  vast  amount  besides  of  coontry 
transactions,  represented  by  bills  which  country  bankers 
have  drawn  upon  their  Loudon  correspondents,  are  liqui- 
dated by  payments  not  exceeding  on  the  average  200,000i,* 

■  According  to  Ur.  Tcoke  (Enquiry  Into  the  Currency  Prindpla,  p.  91)  tha 
if^uumenta  Dt  the  deuliig  houM  "  in  the  yaa  ISaStnounted  to  9M,401,6O(M., 
making  an  »ertge  amount  of  paymenU  of  upvanis  of  S,00O,O0(U.  of  billi  of 
exchange  and  ebeqnea  dail;  effected  through  the  medium  of  little  more  than 
300,0001.  of  bank  notes."  At  present  a  very  much  greater  amotuit  of  tranaao- 
tions  is  daily  liquidated,  witliout  buik  notes  at  all,  dteqaee  on  the  bank  of  Ei^- 
land  suppling  ibrir  plaoe. 
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By  means  of  the  Tarioos  inBtruments  of  credit  'which 
hare  now  been  explained,  the  immenae  bueineea  of  a  conn- 
try  like  Grest  Britain  is  transacted  with  an  amonnt  of  the 
precious  metals  Biirprisingly  small ;  many  times  smaller,  in 
proportion  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  commodities  bought 
and  sold,  than  is  found  necessary  in  France,  or  any  other 
country  in  which,  the  habit  and  the  disposition  to  give 
credit  not  being  so  generally  diffused,  these  "  economizing 
expedients,"  as  they  hare  been  called,  are  not  practised  to 
the  same  extent.  What  becomes  of  the  money  thus  super- 
seded in  its  fonctions,  and  by  what  process  it  is  made  to 
disappear  from  circulation,  are  questions  the  discussion  of 
which  must  be  for  a  short  time  postponed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CREDIT  ON  PRICER 

§  1.  Hatiko  now  formed  a  general  .idea  of  the  modes 
in  which  credit  is  made  available  as  a  substitute  for  money, 
we  have  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  use  of  these  snbeti- 
tutes  affects  the  value  of  money,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the 
prices  of  commodities.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  permanent  valne  of  money — the  natural  and  average 
prices  of  commodities — are  not  in  question  here.  These 
are  determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  or  of  obtaining  the 
precious  metals.  An  ounce  of  gold  or  silver  will  in  the  long 
run  exchange  for  as  much  of  every  other  commodity,  as  can 
be  produced  or  imported  at  tlie  same  cost  witli  itself.  And 
an  order,  or  note  of  hand,  or  bill  payable  at  siglit,  for  an 
ounce  of  gold,  while  the  credit  of  the  giver  is  unimpaired, 
is  worth  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  gold  itself. 
I  It  is  not,  however,  with  ultimate  or  average,  but  with 
'  immediate  and  temporary  prices,  that  we  are  now  conc^ned. 
These,  as  we  have  seen,  may  deviate  veiy  widely  from  the 
standard  of  cost  of  production.  Among  other  causes  of 
finctuation,  one  we  have  fonnd  te  be,  the  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation.  Other  things  being  the  same,  an  increase 
of  the  money  in  circulation  raises  prices,  a  diminution  low- 

Iers  them.  If  more  money  as  thrown  into  circulation  than 
the  quantity  which  can  circulate  at  a  value  conformable  to 
its  cost  of  production,  the  value  of  money,  so  long  as  the 
excess  lasts,  will  remain  below  the  standaJ^l  of  cost  of  pro- 
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ductioD,  aod  general  prices  will  be  Bustamed  above  tic  ( 
natural  rate. 

But  we  have  now  found  that  there  other  things,  Bach  as 
bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  cheques,  which  circalata 
aa  money,  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  it :  and  tlie  ques- 
tion arises,  Do  these  varioue  Bubstitutes  operate  on  prices 
in  the  same  manner  as  money  itself!  Does  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  transferable  paper  t«nd  to  raise  prices,  in 
the  same  manner  and  degree  as  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  money  ?  There  has  been  no  small  amount  of  discussion 
on  this  point  among  writers  on  currency,  without  any  result 
so  conclusire  as  to  have  yet  obtained  general  aesent. 

I  apprehend  that  bank  notes,  bills,  or  cheques,  as  sucb, 
do  not  act  on  prices  at  all.  What  does  act  on  prices  is 
Credit,  in  whatever  shape  given,  and  whether  it  gives  rise 
to  any  transferable  instruments  capable  of  passing  into  cir- 
culation, or  not. 

I  proceed  to  explain  and  substantiate  this  opinion. 


§  2.  Money  acts  upon  prices  in  no  other  way  than  by 
being  tendered  in  exchange  for  commodities.  The  demand 
whidi  influences  the  prices  of  commodities  consists  of  the 
money  offered  for  them.  But  the  money  offered,  is  not  the 
same  tiling  with  the  money  possessed.  It  is  sometimes  less, 
sometimes  very  much  more.  In  the  long  run  indeed,  the 
money  which  people  lay  out  will  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  money  which  they  have  to  lay  oat ;  but  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case  at  any  given  time.  Sometimes  they 
ke^  money  by  tbem  for  fear  of  an  emergency,  or  in  expec- 
tation of  a  more  advantageous  opportunity  of  expending  it. 
In  that  case  the  money  is  said  not  to  be  in  circnlation :  in 
plainer  language,  it  is  not  offered,  nor  about  to  be  offered, 
for  commodities.  Money  not  in  circulation  has  no  effect 
on  prices.  The  converse,  however,  is  a  much  commoner 
case ;  people  make  purchases  with  money  not  in  their  pos- 
session. An  article,  for  instance,  which  is  paid  for  by  a 
cheque  on  a  banker,  is  bought  with  money  which  not  only 
VOL.  II. — 44  ,  ,         , 
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IB  not  ID  tbo  payer's  posBeeeion,  bat  generallj  not  even  in 
the  banker*B,  having  been  lent  by  him  (all  but  the  nsnal 
reserve)  to  other  persons.  "We  jnst  now  made  the  imagi- 
nary snppoaitioD  tliat  all  pereoDS  dealt  %citb  a  bank,  and  all 
with  the  same  bank,  payments  being  nnivereally  made  by 
chequee.  In  this  ideal  case,  there  would  be  no  money  any- 
where except  in  the  hands  of  the  banker;  who  might  then 
safely  part  with  all  of  it,  by  selling  it  as  bullion,  or  lending 
it,  to  be  sent  out  of  the  conntry  in  exchange  for  goods  or 
foreign  securities.  But  though  there  then  would  be  no 
money  in  possession,  or  ultimately  perhaps  even  in  exist- 
ence, money  would  be  offered,  and  commodities  bought 
with  it,  joBt  as  at  present.  People  would  continue  to  reckon 
their  incomes  and  tlieir  capitals  in  money,  and  to  make  their 
usual  purchases  with  orders  for  the  receipt  of  a  thing  which 
would  have  literally  ceased  to  exist.  There  would  be  in  all 
this  nothing  to  complain  of,  so  long  as  the  money,  in  disap- 
pearing, left  an  equivalent  value  in  other  things,  applicable 
when  required  to  the  reimbursement  of  those  to  whom  the 
money  originally  belonged. 

In  the  case  however  of  payment  by  cheques,  the  pur- 
chases are  at  any  rate  made,  though  not  with  the  money 
in  the  bnyer's  possession,  yet  with  money  to  which  he  has 
a  right.  But  he  may  make  purchases  with  money  which 
he  only  expects  to  have,  or  even  only  pretends  to  expect. 
He  may  obtain  goods  in  return  for  his  acceptances  payable 
at  a  ftitnre  time ;  or  on  his  note  of  hand ;  or  on  a  simple 
book  credit,  that  is,  on  a  mere  promise  to  pay.  All  these 
purchases  have  exactly  the  same  effect  on  price,  as  if  they 
were  made  with  ready  money,  ITie  amount  of  purchasing 
power  which  a  person  can  exercise  is  composed  of  all  the 
money  in  his  possession  or  due  to  him,  and  of  all  his  credit. 
For  exercising  the  whole  of  this  power  he  finds  a  sufficient 
motive  only  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  but  he  always 
possesses  it ;  and  the  portion  of  it  which  he  at  any  time 
does  exercise,  is  the  measure  of  the  effect  which  he  produces 
on  price. 
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Snpp<»e  that,  in  tlie  expectation  that  Bome  commoditT 
will  rifle  in  price,  he  determines,  not  only  to  inrest  in  it  all 
his  ready  money,  bnt  to  take  up  on  credit,  from  the  prodn- 
cere  or  importers,  as  mnch  of  it  as  their  opinion  of  his  rc- 
eoorces  will  enable  him  to  obtain.  Every  one  must  see  that 
by  thus  acting  he  produces  a  greater  effect  on  price,  than 
if  he  limited  his  purchases  to  the  money  he  has  actually  in 
hand.  lie  creates  a  demand  for  the  article  to  the  fall 
amount  of  his  money  and  credit  taken  together,  and  raises 
the  price  proportionally  to  both.  And  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced, diongh  none  of  the  written  inatmments  called  sub- 
stitatee  for  currency  may  be  called  iuto  existence ;  though 
the  transaction  may  ^ve  rise  to  no  bill  of  exchange,  nor  to  , 
the  issue  of  a  single  bank  note.  The  buyer,  instead  of  tak- 
ing ft  mere  book  credit,  might  have  given  a  bill  for  the 
amount ;  or  might  have  paid  for  the  goods  with  bank  notes 
borrowed  for  that  purpose  from  a  banker,  thus  making  the 
porcbaee  not  on  his  own  credit  with  the  Beller,  but  on  the 
banker's  (»^it  with  the  seller,  and  his  own  with  the  banker. 
Had  he  done  so,  lie  would  have  produced  as  great  an  effect 
on  price  as  by  a  simple  purchase  to  the  same  amount  on  a 
book  credit,  bnt  no  greater  effect  The  credit  itself,  not 
the  form  and  mode  in  which  it  ia  given,  is  the  operating 
cause,     y 

§  3.  The  inclination  of  the  mercantile  public  to  in- 
crease their  demand  for  commodities  by  making  nse  of  all 
or  much  of  their  credit  as  a  purchasing  power,  depends  on 
their  expectation  of  profit.    When  there  is  a  general  im-  > 

presnon  that  tlie  price  of  some  commodity  is  likely  to  riso,        ,  1,  t 
from  an  extra  demand,  a  short  crop,  obstmctions  to  impor-  p 
tation,  or  any  other  cause,  there  is   a  disposition   among 
dealers  to  increase  their  stocks,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
pected rise.     This  disposition  tends  in  itself  to  produce  the     1 
effect  which  it  looks  forward  to,  a  rise  of  price :  and  if  the 
rise  is  considerable  and  progressive,  other  specnlatore  aro 
attracted,  who,  so  long  as  the  price  has  not  begun  to  fall, 
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are  williog  to  believe  that  it  will  contisae  risiog.  These, 
by  further  parchaees,  prodnce  a  ftirtfaer  advance :  and  thus 
a  rise  of  price  for  which  there  were  ori^naUy  some  rational 
groande,  is  often  heightened  by  merely  speculative  pai^ 
chases,  until  it  greatly  exceeds  what  the  original  grounds 
will  justify.  After  a  time  this  begins  to  he  perceived ;  the 
price  ceases  to  rise,  and  the  holders,  thinking  it  time  tp 
realize  their  gains,  are  anziona  to  sell.  Then  the  price  be- 
gins to  decline :  the  holders  rush  into  the  market  to  avoid 
a  still  greater  loss,  and,  few  being  willing  to  buy  in  a  fall- 
ing  market,  the  price  falls  much  more  suddenly  than  it  rose. 
Those  who  have  bought  at  a  higher  price  than  reasonable 
calculation  justified,  and  wlio  have  been  overtaken  by  the 
revulsion  before  they  had  realized,  are  losers  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  fall,  and  to  the  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity whidi  they  hold,  or  have  hoond  themselves  to  pay 
for. 

Now  all  these  effects  might  take  place  in  a  community 
to  which  credit  was  unknown :  the  prices  of  some  com- 
modities might  rise  from  speculation,  to  an  extravagant 
height,  and  then  fall  rapidly  back.  Bnt  if  there  were  no 
Buch  thing  as  credit,  this  could  hardly  happen  with  respect 
to  commodities  generally.  If  all  purchases  were  made  with 
ready  money,  the  payment  of  increased  prices  for  some 
prtit-les  would  draw  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  money  of 
the  community  into  the  markets  tor  those  articles,  and  must 
therefore  draw  it  away  from  some  other  class  of  commodi- 
ties, and  thus  lower  their  prices.  The  vacuum  might,  it  is 
true,  be  partly  filled  up  by  increased  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion ;  and  in  this  manner  the  money  of  the  community  is 
virtually  increased  in  a  time  of  speculative  activity,  because 
peoj)le  keep  little  of  it  by  them,  but  hasten  to  lay  it  out  in 
some  tempting  adventure  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  re- 
ceive it.  This  resource,  however,  is  limited ;  on  the  whole, 
people  cannot,  while  tlie  quantity  of  money  remains  the 
same,  lay  out  much  more  of  it  in  some  things,  without  lay- 
ing out  less  in  others.    Bnt  what  they  cannot  do  by  ready 
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mone^,  they  can  do  hj  an  extension  of  credit.  Wben  peo- 
ple go  into  the  market  and  pnrchaBe  with  money  which  Uiey 
hope  to  receive  hereafter,  tbey  are  drawing  upon  an'  nn- 
limited,  not  a  limited  iiind.  Speculation,  thaa  supported, 
may  be  going  on  in  any  number  of  conunoditiee,  without 
dietnrbiog  the  regular  course  of  boBineBs  in  others.  It 
might  even  be  going  on  in  all  commodities  at  once.  We 
oould  imagine  that  in  an  epidemic  fit  of  the  passion  of 
gambling,  all  dealers,  instead  of  giving  only  their  accus- 
tomed orders  to  the  manufacturers  or  growers  of  their  com- 
modity, commenced  buying  up  all  of  it  which  they  could 
procure,  ag  far  as  their  capital  and  credit  woold  go.  All 
prices  would  rise  enormously,  even  if  there  were  no  increase 
of  money,  and  no  paper  credit,  but  a  mere  extension  of  pur- 
chases on  book  credits.  After  a  time  those  who  had  bought 
would  wish  to  sell,  and  prices  would  collapse. 

This  is  the  ideal  extreme  case  of  what  is  called  a  com- 
mercial crisis.  There  ia  said  to  be  a  commercial  crisis,  when  '. 
a  great  number  of  merchants  and  traders  at  once,  either  I 
have,  or  apprehend  that  they  shall  have,  a  difficulty  in  I 
meeting  their  engagements.     The  most  usual  cause  of  this   1  / 
general  embarrassment,  is  the  recoil  of  prices  after  they  I 
liave  been  raised  by  a  spirit  of  speculation,  intense  in  degree,    \ 
and  extending  to  many  commodidea.   Some  accident,  which 
excites  expectations  of  rising  prices,  such  as  the  opening  of 
a  new  foreign  market,  or  simultaneous  indications  of  a  short 
supply  of  sevoral  great  articles  of  commerce,  sets  specula- 
tion at  work  in  several  leading  departments  at  once.    The 
prices  rise,  and  the  holders  realize,  or  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  realizing,  great  gnins.     In  certain  states  of  the 
public  mind,  such  examples  of  rapid  increase  of  fortune  call 
forth  numerous  imitators,  and  speculation   not  only  goes 
mnch  beyond  what  is  justified  by  the  original  grounds  for 
expecting  rise  of  price,  but  extends  itself  to  articles  in  which 
there  never  was  any  such  ground :  these,  however,  rise  like 
the  rest  as  soon  as  speculation  sets  in.    At  periods  of  this 
Idnd,  a  great  extension  of  credit  takes  place.    Kot  only  do 
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all  whom  the  "eont^on  reaches,  employ  their  credit  much 
■  more  freely  than  Tiaual ;  but  they  really  have  more  credit, 
hecause  they  seem  to  be  making  tmoBnal  gains,  and  because 
it  generally  reckleES  and  adrenturoufi  feeling  prevails,  vhich 
(lieposcs  people  to  give  as  well  as  take  credit  more  largely 
than  at  other  times,  and  give  it  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
it.  In  this  manner,  in  the  celebrated  speculative  year  1825, 
and  at  varions  other  periods  daring  the  present  centuiy,  the 
prices  of  many  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  rose 
greatly,  withont  any  fall  in  others,  so  that  general  prices 
might,  without  inctarectneea,  he  said  to  have  risen.  "When, 
afler  such  a  rise,  the  reaction  comes,  and  prices  begin  to 
fall,  thoogh  at  first  perhaps  only  through  the  desire  of  the 
holders  to  realize,  speculative  purchases  cease :  bat  were 
this  all,  prices  would  only  fall  to  the  level  from  which  they 
rose,  or  to  that  which  is  justified  by  the  state  of  the  con- 
t^nmption  and  of  the  supply.  They  fall,  however,  much 
lower ;  for  as,  when  prices  were  rising,  and  everybody  ap- 
parently maldng  a  fortune,  it  was  easy  to  obtain  aknoet  any 
amount  of  credit,  so  now,  when  everybody  seems  to  be 
losing,  and  many  fful  entirely,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  firms 
of  known  solidity  can  obtain  even  the  credit  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  and  which  it  ia  the  greatest  inconvenience 
to  tliem  to  be  without ;  because  all  dealers  have  engage- 
ments to  fiilfil,  and  nobody  leellng  sore  that  the  portaon  of 
his  means  which  be  has  entrusted  to  others  will  be  available 
in  time,  no  one  likes  to  part  with  ready  money,  or  to  post- 
pone bis  claim  to  it.  To  these  rational  considerations  there 
is  superadded,  in  extreme  cases,  a  panic  as  unreasoning  as 
the  previous  over-confidence ;  mouey  ia  borrowed  for  short 
periods  at  almost  any  rate  of  interest,  and  sales  of  goods  for 
immediate  payment  are  made  at  almost  any  sacrifice.  Tliua 
general  prices,  during  a  commercial  revulsion,  fall  as  mnclt 
below  the  osnal  level,  as  during  the  previous  period  of 
speculation  they  have  risen  above  it :  the  fall,  as  well  as 
the  rise,  originating  not  in  anything  affecting  money,  but 
in  the  state  of  credit ;  an  unnanally  extended  employment 
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of  credit  during  the  earlier  period,  followed  'by  a  great  di- 
minution, never  amounting  however  to  an  entire  cessation 
of  it,  in  the  latter. 

It  is  not,  however,  universaUy  trae  that  the  contraction 
of  credit,  characteristic  of  a  commercial  crieis,  must  have 
been  preceded  by  an  extraordinary  and  irrational  extension 
'  of  it.  There  are  other  caoees ;  and  one  of  the  most  recent 
crifieey  that  of  1847,  is  an  instance,  having  been  preceded  by 
no  particular  extension  of  credit,  and  by  no  speculations ; 
exc^t  those  in  railway  shareB,  which,  though  in  many  cases 
extravagant  enough,  yet  being  cturied  on  mostly  with  that 
portion  of  means  whidi  the  speculators  could  afford  to  lose, 
were  not  eatcnlated  to  produce  the  wide-spread  ruin  which 
arises  from  vicissitude  of  price  in  tlio  commodities  in  which 
men  habitually  deal,  and  in  which  the  balk  of  their  capital 
IB  invested.  The  crises  of  1817  belonged  to  another  class 
of  mercantlLD  phenomena.  There  occasionally  happens  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  tending  to  withdraw  from  the 
loan  market  a  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  whicli 
nsaally  supplies  it.  These  circumstances,  in  the  present 
case,  were  great  foreign  payments,  (occasioned  by  a  high 
price  of  cotton  and  an  unprecedented  importation  of  food,) 
together  with  the  continual  demands  on  the  circulating  cap- 
ital of  the  conntxy  by  railway  calls  and  the  loan  ti'ansactions 
of  railway  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
into  fixed  capital  and  made  unavailable  for  fhture  lending. 
These  various  demands  fell  principally,  as  snob  demands 
always  do,  on  the  loan  market  A  great,  though  not  the 
greatest  part  of  the  imported  food,  was  actually  paid  for  by 
the  proceeds  of  a  government  loan.  The  extra  payments 
wbicJi  purchasers  of  com  and  cotton,  and  railway  share- 
bolders,  found  themselves  obliged  to  make,  were  cither 
made  with  tlieir  own  spare  cash,  or  with  money  raised  for 
the  occasion.  On  the  first  suppoution,  they  were  made  by 
withdrawing  deposits  from  hankers,  and'thns  cutting  off  a 
part  of  the  streams  which  fed  the  loan  market ;  on  the  see- 
o&d  aopposition,  they  wtf  e  made  by  actual  drafts  on  the 
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loan  mai-ket,  either  b;  the  sale  of  secarities,  or  by  taking 
ap  money  at  interest  This  combination  of  a  freah  demand 
for  loans,  with  a  cnrtailment  of  the  capital  disposable  for 
them,  raised  the  rate  of  iuterest,  and  made  it  impossible  to 
borrow  except  on  the  very  best  secnrity.  Some  firms 
therefore,  which  by  an  improvident  and  unmercantile  mode 
of  conducting  bnBinees  had  allowed  their  capital  to  become 
either  temporarily  or  permanently  unavailable,  became 
unable  to  command  tlint  perpetual  renewal  of  credit  which 

Ibad  previously  enabled  them  to  struggle  on.  These  firms 
stopped  payment :  their  failure  involved  more  or  lees  deeply 
<  many  other  firms  which  had  trusted  them ;  and,  as  usnal  in 
,  such  cases,  the  general  distrost,  commonly  called  a  panic, 
\  began  to  set  in,  and  might  have  produced  a  destruction  of 
>'  credit  equal  to  that  of  1826,  had  not  circumstances  which 
;  may  almost  be  called  accidental,  given  to  a  very  simple 
measure  of  the  government  (the  suspension  of  the  Buik 
]  Charter  Act  of  1844)  a  fortunate  power  of  allaying  panic,  to 
j  which  when  considered  in  itself,  it  had  no  sort  of  claim. 

§  4.  The  general  operation  of  credit  upon  prices  being 
such  as  we  have  described,  it  is  evident  that  if  any  particu- 
lar mode  or  form  of  credit  is  calculated  to  have  a  greater 
operation  on  pricm  than  others,  it  can  only  be  by  giving 
greater  facility,  or  greater  encouragement,  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  credit  transactions  generally.  If  bimk -notes,  for 
instance,  or  bills,  have  a  greater  effect  on  prices  than  book 
credits,  it  is  not  by  any  di&rence  in  the  transactions  them- 
selves, which  are  essentially  the  same,  whether  taking  place 
in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other :  it  rooet  be  that  there  are 
likely  to  be  more  of  them.  If  credit  is  likely  to  bo  more 
extensively  nsed  as  a  purchasing  power  when  bank  notes  or 
bills  are  the  instruments  used,  than  when  the  credit  is  given 
by  mere  entries  in  an  account,  to  that  extent  and  no  more 
there  is  ground  for  aacribing  to  the  former  a  greater  power 
over  the  markets  than  belongs  to  the  latter. 

How  it  appears  that  there  is  some  Bodi  distinction.  As&i 
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as  respectB  the  particular  traneactioii,  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  effect  on  price  wliether  A  biiya  goods  of  B  on  eimpla 
credit,  or  gives  a  bill  for  theis,  or  pays  for  them  with  bank 
notes  lent  to  him  by  a  banker  C.  Hie  difference  is  in  a 
sabsequent  stage.  If  A  has  bought  the  goods  on  a  book 
credit,  there  is  no  obvions  or  convenient  mode  by  which  B 
can  make  A's  debt  to  him  a  means  of  extending  his  own 
credit.  Whatev^  credit  he  has,  will  be  due  to  the  general 
opinion  entertained  of  his  solvency ;  he  cannot  specifically 
pledge  A's  debt  to  a  third  pereon,  as  a  security  for  money 
lent  or  goods  bonght.  Bat  if  A  has  given  him  a  IJill  for  the 
amoant,  he  can  get  this  disconuted,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  borrowing  money  on  the  joint  credit  of  A  and  himself: 
or  he  may  pay  away  the  bill  in  exchange  for  goods,  wbich  is 
obtaining  goods  on  the  same  joint  credit.  In  either  case, 
here  is  a  second  credit  transaction,  grounded  on  the  ^nt, 
and  vhich  would  not  have  taken  place  if  the  firet  had  been 
transacted  without  the  intervention  of  a  bill.  Nor  need  the 
transactions  end  here.  The  bill  may  be  again  discounted, 
or  again  paid  away  for  goods,  several  times  before  it  is  itself 
presented  for  payment.  Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
these  sncccseive  holders,  if  they  had  not  had  the  bill,  might 
have  attained  their  purpose  by  purchasing  goods  on  their 
own  credit  with  the  dealers.  They  may  not  all  of  them  be 
persons  of  credit,  or  they  may  already  have  stretdied  their 
credit  as  far  as  it  will  go.  And  at  all  events,  eitlier  mcm^ 
or  goods  are  more  readily  obtained  on  the  credit  of  two  per- 
Bons  than  of  one.  Nobody  will  pretend  that  it  is  as  easy  a 
thing  for  a  merchant  to  borrow  a  thousand  pounds  on  his 
own  credit,  as  to  get  a  bill  discounted  to  the  same  amount, 
when  the  drawee  is  of  known  Bolrency. 

If  we  now  suppose  that  A,  instead  of  giving  a  bill,  ob- 
t^s  a  loan  of  bank  notee  from  a  banker  C,  and  with  them 
pays  B  for  his  goods,  we  shell  find  the  difference  to  be  still 
greater.  B  is  now  independent  even  of  a  discounter :  A's 
bill  would  have  been  taken  in  payment  only  by  those  who 
were  ecqnainted  with  his  reputation  for  solvency,  bnt  a 
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banker  is  a  persou  who  has  credit  with  thu  public  geDcrallj, 
and  whose  notes  are  taken  in  pajmeut  by  every  one,  at 
least  in  his  own  neighbonrbood :  insomuch  that,  by  a  cus- 
tom which  baa  grown  into  law,  payment  in  bank  notes  is  a 
complete  acqnittunce  to  the  payer,  whereas  if  he  has  paid 
by  a  bill,  he  still  remains  liable  to  the  debt,  if  the  person  on 
whom  the  bill  is  drawn  fails  to  pay  it  when  due.  B  there- 
fore  can  expend  the  whole  of  the.  bank  notes  without  at  all 
involving  his  own  credit :  and  whatever  power  he  had  be- 
fore of  obtaining  goods  on  book  credit,  reoxains  to  him  un- 
impaired, in  addition  to  the  purchasing  power  he  derives 
Iirom  the  po&seasioa  of  the  notes.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  every  person  iu  succession,  into  whose  hands  the  notes 
may  come.  It  is  only  A,  the  first  holder,  (who  used  his 
credit  to  obtain  the  notes  as  a  loan  from  the  issuer,)  who  caa. 
pos^bly  find  the  credit  he  possesses  in  other  quarters  abated 
by  it ;  and  even  in  his  ease  that  result  is  not  probable ;  for 
though,  in  resson,  and  if  all  his  circumstancee  were  known, 
every  draft  already  made  upon  his  credit  ought  to  diminish 
by  so  much  his  power  of  obtaining  more,  yet  iu  practice  the 
reverse  more  frequently  happens,  and  his  having  been  trust- 
ed by  one  person  is  supposed  to  be  evidence  that  he  may 
safety  be  trusted  by  others  also. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  bank  notes  are  a  more  power- 
fill  iustniment  for  rusing  prices  than  bills,  and  bills  than 
book  credits.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  credit  vjUI  be 
more  used  because  it  can  be.  When  the  state  of  trade  holds 
out  DO  particular  temptation  to  make  large  purchases  on 
o^it,  dealers  will  use  only  a  small  portion  of  the  credit- 
power,  and  it  will  depend  only  on  convenience  whether  the 
portion  which  tbey  ase  will  be  taken  in  one  form  or  in 
another.  It  is  not  until  the  circumstances  of  the  markets, 
and  the  state  of  the  mercantile  mind,  render  many  persona 
desirous  of  stretching  their  credit  to  an  unusual  extent,  that 
the  distinctive  propertjes  of  the  different  forms  of  credit  dis- 
play themselves.  Credit  already  stretched  to  the  utmost  in 
the  form  of  book  debts,  would  be  susceptible  of  a  great  ad* 
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ditiooal  extension  by  means  of  bills,  and  of  a  sUll  greater  by 
means  of  bank  notes.  The  first,  because  each  dealer,-  in 
addition  to  bis  own  credit,  would  be  enabled  to  create  a 
farther  purchasing  power  out  of  the  credit  which  he  had 
himself  given  to  others  :  the  second,  because  the  banker's 
credit  with  the  public  at  large,  coined  into  notes,  as  bullion 
is  coined  into  pieces  of  money  to  make  it  portable  and 
divisible,  is  so  mnch  purchasing  power  superadded,  in  the 
hands  of  every  succeesive  holder,  to  that  which  he  may  de- 
rive &om  hie  own  credit.  To  state  the  matter  otherwise ; . 
one  single  exertion  of  the  credit-power  in  the  form  of  book  ( 
credit,  ia  only  the  foundation  of  a  single  purchase  :  but  if  a  ■ 
bill,  is  drawn,  iii&t  eaiae  portion  of  credit  may  serve  for  aa ' 
many  purchases  aa  the  number  of  times  the  bill  changes- 
hands  :  while  every  bank  note  issued,  rendeiv  the  credit  of  | 
l£e  banker  a  purchasing  power  to  that  amount  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  BuccesaivB  holders,  withont  impairing  any  power 
they  may  posses  of  effecting  purchases  on  their  own  credit. 
Credit,  in  Bhcn>t,  has  exactly  the  same  purchasing  power  with 
money ;  and  as  money  tells  upon  pricee  not  simply  in  pro- 
portion to  its  amount,  bnt  to  its  amount  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  times  it  changes  hands,  so  also  does  credit ;  and 
credit  transferable  from  hand  to  hand  is  in  that  proportion 
more  potent,  &an  credit  which  only  performs  one  purchase. 

g  5.  AH  this  purchasing  power,  however,  is  operatdve 
upon  prices,  only  according  to  the  proportion  of  it  which  is 
used :  and  the  ^ect,  therefore,  ia  only  felt  in  a  state  of  dr- 
eamstances.  calculated  to  lead  to  an  unusually  extended  use 
of  credit.  In  such  a  state  of  circumstances,  that  is,  in  spee- 
nlative  times,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  d^ed,  that  prices  are 
likely  to  rise  higher  if  the  speculative  purchases  are  made 
-with  bank  notes,  than  when  they  are  made  -with  bills,  and 
when  made  by  bills  than  when  made  by  book  credits.  This, 
however,  is  of  fiu*  less  importance  than  might  at  first  be 
im^ined ;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  speculative  purchases 
are  not,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  made  either  with. 
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bank  notes  or  with  billa,  but  are  made  almost  excluBively  mi 
book  credits,  "  Applications  to  the  Bank  for  extended  dift- 
count,"  says  the  highest  authority  on  acch  Bnbjects,*  (and 
the  same  thing  must  be  true  of  applications  to  other  banks) 
"  occur  rarely  if  ever  in  the  origin  or  progress  of  extensive 
speculations  in  commodities.  These  are  entered  into,  for 
the  most  part  if  not  entirely,  in  the  first  instance,  on  credit 
for  the  length  of  term  usual  in  the  several  trades ;  thus  en- 
tailing on  the  parties  no  immediate  neceaaity  for  borrowing 
so  much  as  may  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  beyond  their 
own  available  capital.  This  applies  particularly  to  specular 
tive  purchases  of  commodities  on  the  spot,  with  a  view  to 
resale.  But  these  generally  foi-m  the'Bmaller  proportion  of 
engagements  on  credit.  By  far  the  largest  of  thoso  entered 
into  on  the  prospect  of  a  rise  of  prices,  are  snch  as  have  in 
view  importations  &om  abroad.  The  same  remark,  too,  is 
applicable  to  the  export  of  commodities,  when  a  large  pro- 
portion is  on  the  credit  of  the  shippers  or  their  consignees. 
As  long  as  circumstances  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  favour- 
able result,  the  credit  of  the  parties  is  generally  sustained. 
If  some  of  them  wish  to  realize,  there  are  others  with  capital 
and  credit  ready  to  replace  them ;  and  if  the  events  fully 
justify  the  grounds  on  which  the  speculative  transactions 
were  entered  into  (thus  admitting  of  sales  for  consumption 
in  time  to  replace  the  capital  embarked)  there  is  no  un- 
usual demand  for  borrowed  capital  to  sustain  them.  It  is 
only  when  by  the  viciasitudes  of  political  events,  or  of  the 
seasons,  or  other  adventitious  circumstances,  the  forthcom- 
ing supplies  ar€hfound  to  exceed  the  computed  rate  of  con- 
samption,  and  a  fall  of  prices  ensues,  that  an  increased  de- 
mand for  capital  takes  place ;  the  market  rate  of  interest 
then  rises,  and  increased  applications  are  made  to  the  Bank 
of  England  for  discount."  So  that  the  multiplication  of 
bank  not«B  and  other  transferable  paper  does  not,  for  the 
most  part,  accompany  and  facilitate  the  speculation  ;  but 

•  Tooke'B  J9i*fory  <>f  PrUa,  toL  It.  pp.  ISS — k 
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comee  into  pin;  chieflj  -when  the  tide  is  tomiDg,  and 
difficnltiuB  begin  to  be  I'elt. 

Of  the  extraordinaty  height  to  which  speculative  traus- 
actioDB  can  be  carried  upon  mere  book  credits,  ■without  the 
smallest  addition  to  what  is  commooly  called  the  carrencj', 
very  few  pereons  are  at  all  aware.  "  The  power  of  pur- 
chase," saya  Mr.  Tooke,*  "  by  persons  having  capital  and 
credit,  is  much  beyond  anything  that  those  who  are  nnac- 
qnainted  practically  with  speculative  markets  have  any  idea 
of.  ...  A  person  having  the  repatation  of  capital  enongh 
for  his  regnlar  business,  and  enjoying  good  (Tedit  in  his 
trade,  if  he  takes  a  sanguine  view  of  the  prospect  of  a  rise 
of  price  of  the  article  in  which  he  deals,  and  is  favoured  by 
circnmstanees  in  the  outset  and  progress  of  his  speculation, 
may  effect  purchases  to  an  extent  perfectly  enormons,  com- 
pared with  his  capital."  Mr.  Tooke  confii-ms  this  statement 
by  some  remarkable  instances,  exemplifying  the  immense 
purchasing  power  which  may  be  exercised,  and  rise  of  price 
■which  may  be  produced,  by  credit  not  represented  by  either 
bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange. 

"  Amongst  the  earlier  specniators  for  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  tea,  in  cousequence  of  our  dispute  with  China  in  ,* 
1839,  were  several  retail  grocers  and  tea-dealers.  There 
was  a  general  dispcwition  among  the  trade  to  get  into  stock : 
that  is,  to  lay  in  at  once  a  quantity  which  would  meet  the 
probable  demand  from  their  customers  for  several  months  to 
come.  Some,  however,  among  them,  more  sanguine  and 
adventurous  Uian  the  r^t,  availed  themselves  of  their  credit 
with  the  importers  and  wholesale  dealers,  for  purchasing 
quantities  much  beyond  the  estimated  demand  in  their  own 
business.  As  the  purchases  were  made  in  the  first  instance 
ostensibly,  and  perhaps  really,  for  the  legitimate  purposes 
and  within  the  limits  of  their  regular  business,  the  parties 
were  enabled  to  buy  without  the  condition  of  any  deposit ; 
whereas  speculators,  known  to  be  such,  are  required  to  pay 

*  Itiq)di7  Into  the  CatTwoy  Priiuaple,  pp.  79  ind  ISA— 8. 
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Ql.  per  chest,  to  cover  any  probable  difference  of  price  vliich 
might  arise  before  the  expiration  of  _the  prompt,  which,  for 
this  article,  is  three  months.  Without,  therefore,  the  outlay 
of  a  single  farthing  of  actual  capital  or  cnrrencj  in  any 
shape,  they  made  purchosee  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
with  the  profit  realized  on  the  resale  of  a  part  of  thrae  pur- 
cliases,  they  were  enabled  to  pay  the  deposit  on  fnrther 
quantities  when  required,  as  was  the  case  when  the  extent 
of  the  purchases  attracted  attention.  In  tins  way,  tlie  epec- 
nlation  went  on  at  adranciog  prices  (100  per  cent  and  up- 
wards) till  nearly  the  expiration  of  the  prompt,  and  if  at  that 
time  circumstances  had  been  such  aa  to  justify  the  apprehen- 
sion which  at  one  time  prevailed,  that  all  fatore  supplies 
would  be  cut  off,  the  prices  might  have  still  farther  ad- 
vanced, and  at  any  rate  not  have  retrograded.  In  this  esse, 
the  speculators  might  have  realized,  if  not  all  the  profit  they 
had  anticipated,  a  very  handsome  sum,  upon  which  they 
might  have  been  enabled  to  extend  their  business  greatly, 
or  to  retire  from  it  altogether,  with  a  reputation  for  great 
sagacity  in  thus  making  their  fortune.  But  instead  of  this 
favourable  result,  it  so  happened  that  two  or  three  cargoes 
of  tea  which  had  been  transhipped  wero  admitted,  contrary 
to  expectation,  to  entry  on  their  arrival  here,  and  it  was 
found  that  farther  indirect  shipments  were  in  progress. 
Thos  the  supply  was  increased  beyond  the  calculation  of  the 
speculators :  and  at  the  same  time,  the  consumption  had 
been  diminished  by  the  high  price.  There  was,  conse- 
quently, a  violent  reaction  on  the  market ;  the  speculators 
were  unable  to  sell  without  such  a  sacrifice  as  disabled  them 
from  fulfilling  their  engagements,  and  several  of  them  con- 
sequently failed.  Among  these,  one  was  mentioned,  who 
having  a  capital  not  exceeding  1,2002.  which  was  locked  np 
in  his  business,  had  contrived  to  buy  4,000  chests,  value 
above  80,000;.,  tbe  loss  upon  which  was  about  16,0002. 

"  The  other  example,  which  I  have  to  give,  is  that  of  the 
operation  on  the  com  market  between  1838  and  1842. 
Ihere  was  an  instance  of  a  person  who,  when  he  entei-ed  on 
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Iiis  estenaiTe  qiectilatione,  was,  ss  it  appeared  by  the  anbee* 
qnent  examination  of  his  afTaire,  poeeessed  of  a  capital  not 
exceeding  50002.,  but  being  sacceesful  in  the  oatBet,  and 
favoured  bj  circnmetances  in  the  prc^rees  of  hie  operations, 
he  contrived  to  make  pnrcbasce  to  such  an  extent,  that 
vben  lie  stopped  payment  hia  engagements  were  found  to 
amount  to  between  60O,0OOZ.  and  600,000^.  Other  instances 
might  be  cited  of  parties  withont  any  capital  at  all,  who,  by 
dint  of  mere  credit,  were  enabled,  while  the  aspect  of  the 
marlcet  favoured  their  views,  to  make  purchases  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

*'  And  be  it  observed,  that  these  speculations,  involving 
enormous  purchases  on  Httle  or  do  capital,  were  carried  on 
in  1839  and  1840,  when  the  money  market  was  in  its  meet 
contracted  state  ;  or  when,  according  to  modem  pliraseol- 
ogy,  there  was  tiie  greatest  scarcity  of  money." 

But  though  the  great  instrument  of  speculative  pur- 
chases is  book  credits,  it  cannot  be  contested  that  in  speca- 
lativo  periods  an  increase  does  take  place  in  the  quantity 
both  of  bills  of  excliange  and  of  bank  notes.  This  increase, 
indeed,  so  far  as  bank  notes  are  concerned,  hardly  ever  takes 
place  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  speculations ;  advances 
fixim  bankers  (as  Mr,  Tooke  observes)  not  being  applied  for 
in  order  to  purchase,  bat  in  order  to  bold  on  withont  selling 
when  the  nsnal  term  of  credit  has  expired,  and  the  high 
price  which  was  calculated  on  has  not  arrived.  But  the  tea 
speculators  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tooke  could  not  have  carried 
their  speculations  beyond  the  three  montlis  which  are  the 
usual  term  of  credit  in  their  trade,  unless  they  had  been 
able  to  obtain  advances  from  bankers,  which,  if  the  ezpocta' 
tion  of  a  rise  of  price  had  still  continued,  they  probablj 
could  have  done. 

Since,  then,  credit  in  the  fonn  of  bank  notes  is  a  more 
potent  instrument  for  raising  prices  than  book  credits,  an 
nnrestrained  power  of  resorting  to  this  instrument  may  con- 
tribute to  prolong  and  heighten  the  speculative  rise  of  prices, 
and  hence  aggravate  the  subsequent  recoil.    But  in  what 
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d^ree  ?  and  what  importRDce  ought  we  to  ascribe  to  this 
pOBsibility  ?  It  may  help  na  to  fonu  eome  judgment  on  this 
poiut,  if  we  coDBider  the  proportion  which  the  utmost  in- 
crease  of  hank  notes  in  a  period  of  BpocnlatioD,  bears,  I  do 
not  eaj  to  the  whole  mass  of  credit  in  the  coimtry,  bat  to 
the  bills  of  exchange  alone.  The  average  amonnt  of  bills 
in  existence  at  any  one  time  ia  supposed  greatly  to  exceed  a 
handred  millione  sterling.*  Hie  bank  note  circnlatioQ  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  seldom  exceeds  forty  millions,  and 
the  increase  in  specutative  periods  at  most  two  or  three. 
And  even  this,  as  we  have  seen,  hardly  ever  comes  into  play 
until  tliat  advanced  period  of  the  speculation  at  which  the 
tide  shows  signs  of  taming,  and  the  dealers  generally  are 
rather  thinking  of  the  means  of  fulfilling  their  existing  en- 
gagements, than  meditating  an  extension  of  them :  while 
the  quantity  of  bills  in  existence  is  largely  increased  from 
the  very  commencement  of  die  speculations.    # 

§  6.    It  is  well  known  that  of  late  yean,  an  artificial 

■  The  nio«t  *|>proTed  eatimUe  ii  tb«t  of  Mr.  Lealhua,  grounded  on  tb« 
official  returns  of  bill  Mamps  Issued.    The  following  are  the  results; — 


Ttmr. 

tnil  t»liinrl?tnondfdnii 

d^isrrzr.,. 

«e    !     . 

1832 

£366,163,409 

£89,038,362 

18SS 

3SS,eSS,G85 

1834 

373,165,063 

94,788,163 

1835 

406,403,  OGl 

10I.SB0,7fli 

1830 

486,943.473 

121,486,868 

40fl,O84,«B 

1888 

4flfi.B04.041 

118,376,010 

1SS9 

628,493,843 

182,123,460 

"Mr.  Le«th*m.'''taij9  Ur.  Tooke,  "gives  the  proceis  b;  whidi.  upon  the 
data  Atmisbed  bj  the  returns  oT  stamps,  he  arrives  at  these  result! ;  and  I  am 
disposed  to  tMnk  that  they  are  as  nesr  an  qiproiimation  to  the  truth  ai  the 
nalura  of  the  materials  admits  of  arriving  at" — Inqniiy  into  fke  Currttiey  PHif 
cipl«,  p.  26.  Mr.  Koumarch  (Appendix  Ko.  39  to  Rtporl  of  the  CommiUei  on 
thi  Bank  Aeli  in  1657.  and  Jfiitiry  of  PrUt$,  ToL  vi.  p.  DS7)  ehom  grounds 
for  the  ofrinlon  that  the  total  KH  drculation  in  1851  was  not  mudi  Ucs  than  160 
millions  ateriing,  and  that  H  MmeUmei  rlMS  to  200  mllUou. 
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limitation  of  the  iasaa  of  bank  notes  has  been  regarded  by 
many  political  econoinists,  and  by  a  great  portion  of  t^e 
pablie,  as  an  expedient  of  enpreme  efficacy  for  preventing, 
and  when  it  cannot  prevent,  for  moderating,  tbe  fever  of 
speculation  ;  and  ttiis  opinion  received  the  recognition  and 
sanction  of  the  legiBlature  by  tbe  Currency  Act  of  1844. 
At  the  point,  however,  which  our  inquiries  have  reached,) 
thongh  W0  have  conceded  to  bank  notee  a  greater  power 
over  prices  than  is  posEoesed  by  bills  or  book  credits,  we 
have  not  found  reason  to  think  that  this  superior  effica^ 
has  much  share  io  producing  the  rise  of  prices  which  acconi- 
panieB  a  period  of  speculation,  nor  consequently  that  any 
restraint  applied  to  this  one  inatmment,  can  be  efficacious 
to  the  degree  which  ia  often  supposed,  iu  moderating  either 
that  rise,  or  the  recoil  which  foUows  it.  "We  shfUl  be  still 
less  inclined  to  tliink  bo,  wheu  we  consider  that  there  is  « 
fourth  form  of  credit  transactions,  by  cheques  on  bankers, 
and  tijanfers  iu  a  banker's  booka,  which  is  exactly  parallel 
in  every  respect  to  bank  notes,  giving  equal  facilities  to  an 
extension  of  credit,  and  capable  of  acting  on  prices  quite  as 
powerfiilly.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Fullarton,*  "  there  is  not 
a  single  object  at  present  attained  through  the  agency  of 
Bank  of  England  notes,  which  might  not  be  as  eflfectually 
accomplished  by  each  individual  keeping  an  account  with 
the  bank,  and  transacting  all  bis  payments  of  Sve  pounds 
and  upwards  by  cheque."  A  bank,  instead  of  lending  its 
notes  to  a  merchant  or  dealer,  might  open  an  account  with 
him,  and  credit  the  account  with  the  sum  it  had  agreed  to 
advance :  on  an  underetanding  that  he  should  not  draw  out 
that  sum  in  any  other  mode  than  by  drawing  cheques  against 
it  in  &vour  of  those  to  whom  lie  had  occasion  to  make  pay- 
ments. These  cheques  might  possibly  even  pass  Irom  hand 
to  hand  like  butk  notes ;  more  commonly  however,  the  re- 
ceiver would  pay  them  into  the  hands  of  his  own  banker, 
and  when  ho  wanted  the  money,  would  draw  a  fresh  cheque 
against  it-:    and  hence  an  objector  may  urge  that  as  the 

*  On  the  Regulstiou  af  CunencioB,  p.  41. 
VOL.  n. — 45  ,  ,  , 
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original  cheque  wonld  very  soon  be  preeented  for  payment, 
when  it  moat  be  paid  either  in  notes  or  in  coin,  notes  or  coin 
to  an  equal  amonnt  mnat  be  provided  as  tbe  nltimate  means 
of  liqnidation.  It  is  not  so,  however.  The  person  to  wliom 
the  eheqne  ia  transferred,  may  perhaps  deal  with  the  same 
hanker,  and  the  cheque  may  return  to  the  very  bank  on 
■which  it  was  drawn :  tliis  is  very  often  the  case  in  coantiy 
districts  ;  if  so,  no  payment  'will  he  called  for,  hnt  a  ^mple 
transfer  in  the  banter's  boobs  will  settle  the  traneaction. 
If  the  cheque  is  paid  into  a  diS'erent  bank,  it  'will  not  be 
presented  for  payment,  but  liquidated  by  set-off  against 
other  cheques ;  and  in  a  state  of  circumstances  favourable 
to  a  general  extension  of  banking  credits,  a  banker  who  has 
glinted  more  credit,  and  has  therefore  more  cheques  drawn 
on  him,  will  also  have  more  cheques  on  other  hankers  paid 
to  him,  and  will  only  have  to  provide  notes  or  cash  for  the 
payment  of  balances ;  for  which  purpose  tlie  ordinary  re- 
serve of  pmdent  banters,  one-third  of  their  liabilities,  will 
abundantly  enffice.  Now,  if  he  had  granted  tlie  extension 
of  credit  by  means  of  an  issue  of  bis  own  notes,  he  must 
equally  have  retained,  in  coin  or  Bant  of  England  notes, 
tho  nsual  reserve :  so  that  ho  can,  as  Mr.  Fallarton  says, 
give  every  facility  of  credit  by  what  may  be  termed  a 
cheque  circulation)  which  he  conld  give  by  a  note  circu- 
lation. 

Tliis  extension  of  credit  by  entries  in  a  bankei-'B  boots, 
has  all  that  superior  efficiency  in  acting  on  prices,  which  we 
ascribed  to  an  extension  by  means  of  bank  notes.  As  a 
bant  note  of  2(il.,  paid  to  any  one,  gives  him  201.  of  pur- 
chasing-power based  on  credit,  over  and  above  whatever 
credit  he  had  of  his  own,  so  does  a  cheque  paid  to  him  do 
the  same :  for,  although  he  may  mate  no  purchase  with  the 
cheque-  itself,  he  deposits  it  with  his  banker,  and  can  draw 
gainst  it.  As  this  act  of  drawing  a  cheque  sgainst  another 
which  has  been  exchanged  and  cancelled,  can  be  repeated  as 
often  as  a  purchase  with  a  bank  note,  it  effects  tlic  same  in- 
crease of  purchasing  power.     The  original  loan,  or  credit, 
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given  1)7  the  banker  to  liis  caBtomer,  is  potentially  multi- 
plied as  a  means  of  purchase,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  BucceBsire 
|)ersons  to  whom  portions  of  the  credit  are  paid  away,  jast 
as  the  purchasing  power  of  a  hank  note  is  multiplied  by  the 
namher  of  persons  through  whose  hands  it  passes  before  it 
is  retuiTied  to  the  issuer. 

These  considerations  abate  very  much  from  the  impor- 
tance of  any  effect  which  can  be  produced  in  allaying  the 
vicissitudes  of  commerce,  by  so  supeificial  a  contrivance  as 
the  one  so  much  relied  on  of  late,  the  restriction  of  the  issue 
of  hank  notes  by  an  artificial  rule.  An  examination  of  all 
the  consequences  of  that  restriction,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
reasons  for  and  against  it,  most  be  deferred  until  we  have 
treated  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  international 
movements  of  bullion.  At  present  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  general  tlieoiy  of  prices,  of  wliicb  the  different  in- 
fluence of  different  kinds  of  credit  is  an  essential  part. 

§  7.  There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  discussion  and 
argument  on  the  question  whether  several  of  these  forms  of 
credit,  and  in  particular  whether  hank  notes,  ought  to  bo 
considered  as  money.  The  question  is  so  purely  verbal  as 
to  be  scarcely  worth  raising,  and  one  wonld  have  some 
difficulty  in  comprehending  why  so  much  importance  is  at- 
tached to  it,  if  there  were  not  some  authorities  who,  still 
adhcnng  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infancy  of  society  and  of 
political  economy,  that  the  quantity  of  money,  compared 
with  that  of  commodities,  determines  general  prices,  think 
it  important  to  prove  that  bank  notes  and  no  other  forma 
of  credit  are  money,  in  order  to  support  the  inference  that 
hank  notes  and  no  other  forms  of  credit  influence  prices.  It 
19  obvious,  liowever,  that  prices  do  not  depend  on  money, 
hot  on  purchases.  Money  left  with  a  banker,  and  not  drawn ; 
against,  or  dra\vn  against  for  other  purposes  than  buying  j 
commodities,  has  no  effect  on  prices,  any  more  than  credit  j 
which  is  not  used.  Credit  which  is  used  to  purchase  com- 1 
modities,  affects  prices  in  the  same  niannei*  as  money. 
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)  Money  and  credit  are  thus  exactly  on  a  par,  in  their  effect 
on  prices ;  and  whether  we  choose  to  claes  bank  notes 
with  the  one  or  the  other,  is  in  this  respect  entirely  imma- 
terifil. 

Since,  however,  this  question  of  nomenclature  has  heen 
raised,  it  seems  desirable  that  it  should  be  answered.  The 
reason  given  for  considering  bank  notes  as  money,  is,  that 
by  law  and  usage  they  have  the  property,  in  common  with 
metallic  money,  of  finally  closing  the  transautions  in  which 
they  are  employed ;  while  no  other  mode  of  paying  one 
debt  by  transferring  another,  has  that  privilege.  The  firet 
remtu-k  which  hero  suggests  itself,  is,  that  on  tliis  showing, 
the  notes  at  least  of  private  banks  are  not  money ;  for  a 
creditor  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  them  in  paymeut  of  a 
debt.  They  certainly  close  the  transaction  if  he  does  accept 
them ;  but  so,  on  the  same  sapposltion,  would  a  bale  of 
cloth,  or  a  pipe  of  wine ;  which  are  not  for  that  reason  re- 
garded as  money.  It  seems  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
idea  of  money,  that  it  be  legal  tender.  An  inconvertible 
paper  which  is  l^al  tender  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
money  ;  in  the  French  language  the  phrase  papier-monnaie 
actually  means  inconvertibility,  convertible  notes  being 
merely  hiUets  d  porteitr.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  under  the  law  of  convertibility,  that  any 
difficulty  arises ;  those  notee  not  being  a  legal  tender  from 
the  Bank  itself,  thongh  a  legal  tender  from  all  other  persons. 
Bank  of  England  notes  undoubtedly  do  close  transactions, 
so  far  as  respects  the  buyer.  When  be  has  once  paid  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  he  can  in  no  case  be  reqnired  to  pay 
over  again.  But  I  confess  I  cannot  see  how  the  transaction 
can  be  deemed  complete  as  regards  the  seller,  when  he  will 
only  be  found  to  have  received  the  price  of  his  commodity 
I  provided  the  Bank  keeps  its  promise  to  pay.  An  instm- 
[  ment  which  would  be  deprived  of  all  value  by  the  insolv- 
i  ency  of  a  corporation,  cannot  be  money  in  any  sense  in 
I  which  money  is  opposed  to  credit.  It  either  is  not  money, 
I  or  it  is  money  and  credit  too.    It  may  be  most  suitably 
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deecribed  as  coiued  credit.    The  other  forms  of  credit  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  as  credit  iu  ingots.  j 

§  8.  Some  high  authorities  hare  claimed  for  hank 
notes,  as  compared  with  other  modes  of  credit,  a  greater 
distinction  in  respect  to  influence  on  price  thaa  we  have 
seen  reason  to  allow ;  a.  difference,  not  in  d^ree,  bat  in 
kind.  They  groond  this  distinction  on  the  fkct,  that  all  bills 
and  cheques,  as  well  as  all  book-debts,  are  from  the  first  in- 
tended to  be,  and  actnally  are,  nltimately  liquidated  either 
in  coin  or  in  notes.  The  bank  notes  in  circnlation,  jointly 
with  the  coin,  are  therefore,  according  to  these  anthorities, 
the  basis  on  which  all  the  other  expedients  of  credit  rest ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  basis  will  bo  the  supersti-notore ; 
insomuch  that  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  determines  that 
of  all  the  other  forms  of  credit.  If  bank  notes  are  multi- 
plied, there  will,  they  seem  to  think,  be  more  bills,  more 
payments  bj  cheq&e,  and,  I  presume,  more  book  credits ; 
and,  by  regulating  and  limiting  the  iesue  of  baiik  notes,  they 
think  that  all  other  forms  of  credit  are,  by  an  indirect  con- 
sequence, brought  under  a  similar  limitation.  I  believe  I 
liave  stated  the  opinion  of  these  authorities  correctly,  though 
I  have  nowhere  seen  the  gi'ounds  of  it  set  forth  with  such 
distinctness  as  to  make  me  feel  quite  certain  that  I  under- 
stand them.  It  may  bo  true,  that  according  as  there  are 
more  or  fewer  bank  notes,  there  is  also,  in  general  (though 
not  invariably),  more  or  less  of  other  descriptions  of  credit ; 
or  the  same  state  of  afFain  which  leads  to  an  increase  of 
credit  in  one  shape,  leads  to  an  increase  of  it  in  other  shape?. 
But  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  one  is  the  cause 
of  tho  other.  If  indeed  we  begin  by  assuming,  as  I  suspect 
is  tacitly  done,  that  prices  are  r^ulated  by  coin  and  bank 
notes,  the  proposition  maintained  will  certainly  follow ;  for, 
accorditig  as  prices  are  higher  or  lower,  the  same  purchases 
will  give  rise  to  bills,  cheques,  and  book  credits  of  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  amount.  But  the  premise  in  tliis  reasoning  is 
the  Tory  proposition  to  be  proved.    Setting  this  assumption 
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aside,  I  know  not  how  the  conclusion  can  be  subetantiated. 
The  credit  given  to  any  one  by  those  with  whom  he  deals, 
does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  or  coin  in 
circulation  at  the  time,  but  on  their  opinion  of  liie  solvency : 
if  any  consideration  of  a  more  general  character  enters  into 
their  calculation,  it  is  only  in  a  time  of  prcsBure  on  the  loan 
market,  when  they  are  not  certain  of  being  themseivee  able 
to  obtain  the  credit  on  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
rely ;  and  even  then,  what  they  look  to  is  the  general  Etate 
of  the  loan  market,  and  not  {preconceived  theory  apart)  the 
amount  of  bank  notes.  So  far,  as  to  the  willingness  to  gits 
credit.  And  the  willingness  of  a  dealer  to  vee  his  credit, 
depends  on  hie  expectations  of  gain,  that  is,  on  his  opinion 
of  the  probable  future  price  of  his  commodity  ;  an  opinion 
grounded  either  on  the  rise  or  fall  already  going  on,  or  on 
his  prospective  judgment  respecting  the  supply  and  the  rate 
of  consumption.  Wlien  a  dealer  extends  hia  purchases  be- 
yond his  immediate  means  of  payment,  engaging  to  pay  at 
a  specified  time,  he  does  so  in  the  expectation  either  that 
the  transaction  will  have  terminated  favourably  before  that 
time  arrivffl,  or  that  he  shall  then  be  in  poseeesion  of  suf- 
ficient ftmds  from  the  proceeds  of  his  other  transactions. 
The  fulfilment  of  these  expectations  depends  upon  prices, 
but  not  specially  upon  the  amount  of  bank  notes.  He  may, 
doubtless,  also  ask  himself,  in  case  he  should  be  disappointed 
in  these  expectations,  to  what  quarter  he  can  look  tor  a  tem- 
porary advance,  to  enable  him,  at  the  worst,  to  keep  his  en- 
gagements. But  in  the  first  place,  this  prospective  reflection 
on  the  somewhat  more  or  less  of  diflBcnlty  which  he  may 
have  in  tiding  over  his  embarrasBments,  seems  too  slender 
an  inducement  to  be  much  of  a  restraint  in  a  period  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  rash  adventure,  and  upon  persons  bo  con- 
fident of  success  as  to  involve  themselves  beyond  their  cer- 
tain means  of  extrication.  And  further,  I  apprehend  that 
their  confidence  of  being  helped  out  in  the  event  of  ill-for- 
tune, will  mainly  depend  on  their  opinion  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual oreditj  with,  perhaps,  some  consideration,  not  of  the 
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quantity  of  the  currency,  but  of  the  general  state  of  the  loan 
market.  They  are  aware  that,  in  case  of  a  commercial  crisis, 
they  shall  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  advances.  But  if  they 
thought  it  likely  that  a  commercial  crisis  would  occur  be- 
fore they  had  realized,  they  would  not  speculate.  If  no 
great  contraction  of  general  credit  occurs,  they  will  feel  no 
doubt  of  obtaining  any  advances  which  they  absolutely  re- 
quire, provided  the  state  of  their  own  affairs  at  the  time 
fifibrds  in  the  estimation  of  lenders  a  euffici&nt  prospect  that 
those  advances  will  be  repmd. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

OP  AN  DTCONVEBTIBLE  PAPKB  CDRHENCY. 

§  1.  After  experience  b&d  shown  that  pieces  of  paper,  of 
no  iDtrinsie  vahie,  by  merely  bearing  upon  them  the  written 
profession  of  being  equivalent  to  a  cei-tain  nnmber  of  francs, 
dollars,  or  pounds,  conld  be  made  to  circulate  as  soch,  and 
to  produce  all  the  benefit  to  the  ieauers  which  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  coins  which  they  purported  to  repre- 
sent ;  governments  began  to  tliint  that  it  would  be  a  happy 
device  if  they  could  appropriate  to  themselves  this  benefit, 
free  from  the  condition  to  which  individnals  issuing  such 
paper  substitntea  for  money  were  subject,  of  giving,  when 
required,  for  the  sign,  the  thing  signified.  They  determined 
to  try  whether  they  could  not  emancipate  themselves  from 
this  unpleasant  obligation,  and  make  a  piece  of  paper  issued 
by  them  pass  for  a  pound,  by  merely  calling  it  a  pound,  and 
consenting  to  receive  it  in  payment  of  the  taxes.  And  such 
is  the  influence  of  almost  all  established  governments,  that 
they  have  generally  succeeded  in  attainirg  this  object :  I 
believe  I  might  say  they  have  always  encceeded  for  a  time, 
and  the  power  lias  only  been  lost  to  them  after  they  had 
compromised  it  by  the  most  flagrant  abuse. 

In  the  case  supposed,  the  fnnctions  of  money  are  per- 
formed by  a  thing  which  derives  its  power  of  perfonning 
them  solely  from  convention  ;  but  convention  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  confer  the  power ;  since  nothing  more  is  needful  to 
make  a  person  accept  anything  as  money,  and  even  at  any 
arbitrary  ralne,  than  the  persuasion  that  it  will  be  taken 
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from  Lim  on  the  same  terms  by  others.  The  only  qoeBtion  18, 
vbat  determines  the  valne  of  Boch  a  cmreiicy ;  Bim^  it  can- 
not be,  as  in  the  caee  of  gold  and  eilrer  (or  paper  exchange- 
able for  them  at  pleasure),  the  cost  of  production. 

yfe  have  seen,  however,  that  even  in  the  case  of  metal- 
lic currency,  the  immediate  agency  in  determining  its  value 
is  its  quantity.  If  the  quantity,  instead  of  depending*  on 
tho  ordinary  mercantile  motives  of  profit  and  loss,  could  be 
arbitrarily  fijced  by  aathority,  the  value  would  depend  on 
the  fiat  of  that  authori^,  not  on  cost  of  production.  The 
quantity  of  a  paper  cnrpency  not  convei-tible  into  the  metals  , 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  can  be  arbitrarily  ^zcd ;  espe- 1 
cially  if  the  issuer  is  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.  The  ! 
value,  therefore,  of  such  a  corrency,  is  entirely  arbitrary. 

Suppose  that,  in  a  country  of  wluch  the  corrency  is 
wholly  metallic,  a  paper  currency  is  snddenly  iesned,  to  tlie 
amount  of  half  the  metallic  circulation ;  not  by  a  banking 
establishment,  or  in  the  form  of  loans,  but  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  payment  of  salaries  and  porchase  of  commodities. 
The  currency  being  suddenly  increased  by  one-half,  all  prices 
will  rise,  and  among  the  rest,  Uie  prices  of  all  things  made 
of  gold  and  olver.  An  ounce  of  manufactured  gold  will  be- 
come more  vahiable  than  an  onnee  of  gold  coin,  by  more 
than  that  customary  difference  which  compensates  for  the 
value  of  the  wtH-kmanship ;  and  it  will  be  profitable  to  melt 
the  coin  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured,  until  as 
much  has  been  token  from  the  currency  by  the  subtraction.  ' 

of  gold,  aa  had  been  added  to  it  by  the  issue  of  paper.  Then 
prices  will  relapse  to  what  they  were  at  first,  and  there  will 
be  nothing  changed  except  that  a  paper  currency  has  been 
substituted  for  half  of  the  metallic  cmrency  which  existed 
before.  Suppose,  now,  a  second  emission  of  paper ;  the 
same  series  of  e&ots  will  be  renewed ;  and  bo  on,  until  the  ; 

whole  of  the  metallic  money  has  disappeai'ed  :  that  is,  if    '^' 
paper  be  ieened  of  as  low  a  denomination  as  the  lowest  coin ;     *** '' 
if  not,  as  much  will  remain,  as  convenience  requii-ee  for  the      ' 
smaller  payments.    The  addition  made  to  the  quanti^  of 
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gold  and  Bilvcr  disposable  for  oniaiiienta]  piupoeeB,  will 
somewhat  reduce,  for  a  time,  tlie  value  of  the  article ;  and 
as  long  as  this  is  the  cage,  even  though  paper  has  been 
issued  to  the  original  amonut  of  the  metallic  circnlation,  ae 
mach  coin  will  remain  in  eirculation  along  with  it,  as  will 
keep  the  value  of  the  carrency  down  to  the  redaced  valne 
of  the  metallic  material ;  but  the  value  having  fallen  below 
the  cost  of  production,  a  stoppage  or  diminution  of  the  sup- 
ply from  the  mines  will  enable  the  surplus  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  ordinary  agents  of  destruction,  after  which,  the 
metals  and  the  currency  will  recover  their  natural  value. 
We  are  liero  supposing,  as  we  have  supposed  throughout, 
that  the  country  has  mines  of  its  own,  and  no  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  countries  :  for,  in  a  country  haviog 
foreign  trade,  the  coin  which  is  rendered  superfluous  ■by  an 
issue  of  paper  is  carried  off  by  a  much  prompter  method. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  effects  of  a  paper  currency  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  whetlier  it  is  convertible  into  specie  or 
not.  It  is  when  the  metals  have  been  completely  super- 
seded and  driven  from  circulation,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween convertible  and  inconvertible  paper  be^ns  to  be 
operative.  When  the  gold  or  silver  has  all  gone  from  cir- 
culation, and  an  equal  quantity  of  paper  has  taken  its  place, 
suppose  that  a  still  further  issue  is  superadded.  The  same 
series  of  phenomena  recommences :  prices  rise,  among  the 
rest  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  articles,  and  it  becomes  an 
object  as  before  to  procure  coin  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
bullion.  There  is  no  longer  any  coin  in  circulation  ;  but  if 
the  paper  currency  is  convertible,  coin  may  still  be  obtained 
Irom  the  issuers,  in  exchange  for  notes.  All  additional  notes, 
therefore,  which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  into  circulation 
after  the  metals  have  been  completely  superseded,  will  re- 
turn upon  the  issuers  in  exchange  for  coin ;  and  they  will 
not  be  able  to  maintain  in  circulation  such  a  quantity  of 
convertible  paper,  as  to  sink  its  valne  below  the  metal  which 
it  represents.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  an  inconvertible 
carren^.    To  the  increase  of  that  (if  permitted  by  law) 
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there  is  no  check.    The  issuers  may  add  to  it  indefiiiitely,  1 
lowering  its  value  and  raising  prices  in  proportiou ;  they 
may,  in  other  words,  depreciate  the  currency  without  limit.    | 

Such  a  power,  in  whoniBoever  vested,  is  an  intolerable 
evil.  All  variadons  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium 
are  mischievous :  tbey  disturb  existing  contracts  and  expec- 
tations, and  the  liability  to  such  changes  renders  every 
pecuniary  engagement  of  long  date  entirely  precarious. 
The  person  who  buys  for  himself,  or  gives  to  another,  an 
annuity  of  100?.,  does  not  ];now  whether  it  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  2002.  or  to  50/.  a  few  years  hence.  Great  as  this 
evil  would  be  if  it  depended  only  on  accident,  it  is  still 
greater  when  placed  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  an  individ- 
ual or  a  body  of  individuals ;  who  may  have  any  kind  or 
degree  of  interest  to  be  served  by  an  artificial  fiactnatioD  in 
fortunes ;  and  who  have  at  any  rate  a  strong  interest  in 
issuing  as  much  as  possible,  each  issue  being  in  itself  a 
source  of  profit.  Not  to  add,  that  the  issners  may  have, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  government  paper,  always  have,  a 
direct  interest  in  lowering  the  value  of  Uio  currency,  because 
it  is  the  medium  in  which  their  own  debts  are  computed. 

§  2.  In  order  that  the  value  of  the  currency  may  be 
secure  from  being  altered  by  design,  and  may  be  as  little  as 
possible  liable  to  fluctuation  from  accident,  the  articles  least 
liable  of  all  known  commodities  to  vary  in  their  value,  the 
precious  metals,  have  been  made  in  all  civilized  countries 
the  standard  of  value  for  the  circulating  medium ;  and  no 
paper  currency  ought  to  exist  of  which  the  value  cannot  be 
made  to  conform  to  theirs.  Nor  lias  this  fundamental 
maxim  ever  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  even  by  the  govern- 
ments  which  have  most  abused  the  power  of  creating  incon- 
vertible paper.  If  they  have  not  (as  they  generally  have) 
professed  an  intention  of  paying  in  specie  at  some  indefinite 
future  time,  they  have  at  least,  by  giving  to  their  paper 
issues  the  names  of  their  coins,  made  a  virtual,  tliongh  gen- 
erally a  false,  profession  of  intending  to  keep  them  at  a 
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valne  corresponding  to  that  of  the  coins.  This  is  not  im- 
practicable, even  with  an  incoiiTertible  paper.  There  is  not 
indeed  the  eelf-actiiig  check  which  convertibility  brings 
with  it.  But  there  is  a  clear  and  nneqtiivocal  indication  by 
which  to  judge  whether  the  cnrrency  is  depreciated,  and  to 
what  extent.  That  indication  is,  the  price  of  the  precioaa 
metals.  "When  holders  of  paper  cannot  demand  coin  to  be 
conveited  into  bullion,  and  when  tiiere  is  none  left  in  circu- 
lation, bullion  rises  and  falls  in  price  like  other  things ;  and 
if  it  is  above  the  mint  price,  if  an  ounce  of  gold,  which 
would  be  coined  into  the  equivalent  of  3^.  17a.  lOid.,  is  sold 
for  42.  or  61.  in  paper,  the  valne  of  the  cnrrency  has  sunk 
just  that  mncb  betow  what  the  value  of  s  metallic  carr^iey 
would  be.  If,  therefore,  the  isane  \>f  inconvertible  paper 
were  subjected  to  strict  ruie^  one  mlo  being  that  whenever 
bullion  rose  above  the  mint  price,  the  issues  should  be  con- 
tracted until  the  market  price  of  bullion  and  the  mint  price 
were  again  in  accordance,  snch  a  cnrnmcy  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  of  the  evi}a  usually  deemed  inherent  in  an 
inconvertible  paper. 

But  also  Bueh  a  system  of  currency  would  have  no  ad- 
vantages sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  adoption.  An  incon- 
vei-tible  currency,  r^ulated  by  the  price  of  bullion,  would 
conform  exactly,  in  all  its  variations,  to  a  convertible  one ; 
and  the  only  advantage  gained,  would  be  that  of  exemption 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  any  reserve  of  the  precious 
metals  J  which  is  not  a  very  important  consideration,  espe- 
cially as  a  government,  so  long  as  its  good  faith  is  not  sus- 
pected, needs  not  keep  so  large  a  reserve  as  private  issuers, 
being  not  so  liable  to  great  and  sudden  denumda^  since  there 
never  can  be  any  real  doubt  of  its  solvency.  Against  this 
small  advantage  is  to  be  set,  in  the  first  place,  the  possibility 
of  fraudulent  tampering  with  the  price  of  bullion  for  the  sake 
of  acting  on  the  currency ;  in  the  manner  of  the  fictitions 
sales  of  com,  to  infinence  the  averages,  so  much  and  so  justly 
complained  of  while  the  com  laws  were  in  force.  But  a 
still  Wronger  consideration  is  the  importance  of  adhering  to 
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a  simple  principle,  intelligible  to  the  most  nntauglit  capacity. 
Eveiybody  caa  undei-Btand  coDrertibilitj ;  every  one  sees 
that  what  can  be  at  any  moment  exchanged  fur  five  pounds, 
ia  worth  five  ponndB.  Regulation  by  the  price  of  bullion  ia 
a  more  complex  idea,  and  does  not  recommend  itself  through 
the  same  familiar  associations.  There  would  be  nothing  like 
the  same  contidence,  by  the  public  generally,  in  an  incon- 
vertible currency  so  regulated,  as  in  a  convertible  one:  and 
the  most  instmcted  person  might  reasonably  doubt  'wbetber 
snch  a  rule  voald  be  as  likely  to  be  inflexibly  adhered  to. 
The  grounds  of  the  rule  not  being  so  well  understood  by  tlie 
public,  opinion  would  probably  not  enforce  it  with  ae  much 
rigidity,  and,  in  any  circumstauces  of  difficulty,  would  be 
likely  to  turn  against  it ;  while  to  the  government  itself  a 
suspension  of  convertibility  woflld  appear  a  much  stronger 
and  more  extreme  measure,  than  a  relaxation  of  what  might 
possibly  be  considered  a  somewhat  artificial  mle.  There  is  / 
therefore  a  great  preponderance  of  reasons  in  fevour  of  a  I 
convertible,  in  preference  to  even  the  best  regulated  inpoii- ' 
-vertible  currency.  The  temptation  to  over-issue,  in  certain ; 
financial  emeo^ncies,  is  so  strong,  that  nothing  ia  admissible  i 
which  can  tend,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  to  weaken  the ' 
barriers  that  restrain  it. 

g  3.  Although  no  doctrine  in  political  economy  reets  on 
more  obvious  grounds  than  the  mischief  of  a  paper  currency 
not  maintained  at  the  same  value  with  a  metallic,  either  by 
convertibility,  or  by  some  principle  of  limitation  equivalent 
to  it ;  and  although,  accordingly,  thia  doctrine  has,  though 
not  till  after  the  discnssions  of  many  years,  been  tolerably 
efTeetnally  drammed  into  the  public  mind  ;  yet  dissentients 
are  still  Dumerous,  and  projectors  every  now  and  then  start 
np,  with  plans  for  cnring  all  the  economical  evils  of  society 
by  means  of  an  unlimited  issue  of  inconvertible  paper. 
There  is,  in  truth,  a  great  charm  in  the  idea.  To  be  able  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt,  defray  the  expenses  of  government 
withont  taxation,  and  iu  fine,  to  make  the  fortunes  of  tlic 
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whole  community,  ia  a  brilliant  prospect,  when  once  a  man 
is  capable  of  believiiig  that  printing  a  few  cbaracters  on  bita 
of  paper  will  do  it.  The  philoeophcr'B  stone  conld  not  be 
expected  to  do  more. 

Ab  these  projects,  however  often  slain,  alwajs  resusci- 
tate, it  is  not  superfluous  to  examine  one  or  two  of  the  fal- 
lacies by  which  the  schemers  impose  upon  themselves.  One 
of  the  commonest  ib,  that  a  paper  currency  cannot  be  issued 
i(tfixcc3S  80  long  as  eveiy  note  issued  repreainis  property, 
or  has  a  Jtmndation  of  actnal  property  to  rest  on.  These 
phrases,  of  representing  and  resting,  seldom  convey  any  dis- 
tinct or  well-defined  idea :  when  they  do,  their  meaning  ia 
no  more  than  this — that  the  issuers  of  the  paper  must  have 
property,  either  of  their  own,  or  entrusted  to  them,  to  the 
value  of  all  the  notes  they  issue ;  tbongli  for  what  purpose 
does  not  very  clearly  appear  ;  for  if  the  property  cannot  be 
claimed  in  exchange  for  the  notes,  it  is  difficult  to  divine  in 
what  manner  its  mere  existence  can  serve  to  uphold  their 
valne.  I  presume,  however,  it  is  intended  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  holders  would  be  finally  reimbursed,  in  case  any 
untoward  event  should  cause  the  whole  conceiii  to  be  wound 
np.  On  this  theory  there  have  been  many  schemes  for 
"  coining  the  whole  land  of  the  country  into  money  "  and 
the  like. 

In  so  far  as  this  notion  has  any  connexion  at  all  with 
reason,  it  seems  to  originate  in  confounding  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct evils,  to  wliieh  a  paper  currency  is  liable.  One  is,  the 
insolvency  of  the  issuers  ;  which,  if  the  paper  is  grounded 
on  their  credit — if  it  makes  any  promise  of  payment  in  cash, 
either  on  demand  or  at  any  future  time — of  course  deprives 
the  paper  of  any  valne  which  it  derives  from  the  promise. 
To  this  evil  paper  credit  is  equally  liable,  howefver  mode- 
rately need  ;  and  against  it,  a  proviso  that  all  issues  should 
be  "  founded  on  property."  as  for  instance  that  notes  should 
only  bo  issued  on  the  security  of  some  valuable  thing  ex- 
pressly pledged  for  their  i-edemption,  would  really  be  effica- 
cious as  a  precaution.    But  the  tliewy  takes  no  account  uf 
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another  evil,  which  is  incideot  to  the  notes  of  the  moet 
solvent  firm,  company,  or  government :  that  of  being  depre- 
ciated in  valne  from  being  iBSued  in  exce^ire  quantity. 
The  aasignats,  daring  the  French  Revolution,  were  an 
example  of  a  currency  grounded  on  theee  principles.  The 
ae^gnats  "  reprosented "  an  immense  amount  of  lughlj 
valuable  property,  namely  the  lands  of  the  crown,  the 
church,  the  moiiasteries,  and  the  emigrants ;  amounting 
possibly  to  half  the  territory  of  Trance,  They  were,  in 
fact,  orders  or  assignments  on  this  mass  of  land.  The  revo- 
lutionary government  had  the  idea  of  "  coining ''  these  lands 
into  money ;  bnt,  to  do  them  justice,  tliey  did  not  originally 
contemplate  the  immense  mnltiplication  of  issues  to  which 
they  were  eventually  driven  by  the  failnre  of  all  other  finan- 
cial reeonrces.  They  imagined  tliat  the  assignats  would  come 
rapidly  back  to  the  issuers  in  exchange  for  land,  and  that 
they  shoald  he  able  to  reissue  tliem  continually  until  the 
lands  were  all  disposed  of,  without  having  at  any  time  more 
than  a  very  moderate  quantity  in  circulation.  Their  hope 
was  frustrated  :  the  land  did  not  sell  so  quickly  ae  they  ex- 
pected ;  buyers  were  not  inclined  to  invest  their  money  in 
possessions  which  were  likely  to  be  resumed  without  com- 
pensation if  the  Eevolution  succumbed ;  the  bits  of  paper 
which  represented  land,  becoming  prodigiously  multiplied, 
could  no  more  keep  up  their  value  than  the  land,  itself 
would  have  done  if  it  had  all  been  brought  to  market  at 
once :  and  the  result  was  that  it  at  last  required  an  assignat  - 
of  five  hundred  francs  to  pay  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 

The  example  of  the  assignats  has  been  said  not  to  be  - 
conclusive,  because  an  assignat  only  represented  land  in 
general,  but  not  a  definite  quantity  of  land.  To  have  pi-e- 
vented  their  depreciation,  tho  proper  course,  it  is  affirmed, 
would  have  been  to  have  made  a  valuation  of  all  the  confis- 
cated property  at  its  metallic  value,  and  to  have  issued  as- 
signats Up  to,  but  not  beyond,  that  limit;  giving  to  tho 
holders  a  right  to  demand  any  piece  of  land,  at  its  regis- 
tered valuation,  in  exchange  for  assignats  to  the  same 
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amount.  There  can  be  no  qnesUon  about  the  snpeariority  of 
this  plan  over  the  one  actually  adopted.  Had  this  course 
been  followed,  the  aesignats  could  never  have  been  de5)reoi- 
ated  to  the  inordinate  degree  they  were ;  for — as  diey  would 
have  retained  all  their  purehaong  power  in  relation  to  land, 
however  much  they  might  have  fallen  in  respect  to  other 
things— before  they  had  lost  very  much  of  their  market 
value,  they  would  probably  liave  been  broaght  in  to  be  ex- 
dianged  for  land.  It  mufit  be  remembered,  however,  that 
their  not  being  deprociated  would  presuppose  that  no  greater 
number  of  them  continued  in  circulation  than  would  have 
circulated  if  they  had  been  convertible  into  oaEh.  However 
convenient,  therefore,  iu  a  time  of  revolution,  this  currency 
convertible  into  land  on  demand  might  have  t>een,  as  a  con- 
trivance for  Belling  rapidly  a  great  quantity  of  land  with  the 
least  poisiblc  sacrifice ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  wliat  advantage 
it  would  have,  as  the  permanent  system  of  a  country,  over 
a  currency  convertible  into  coin  :  while  it  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  would  be  its  disadvantages  ;  ^ce  land  is  far 
more  variable  in  value  than  gold  and  silver;  and  besides, 
land,  to  most  persons,  being  rather  ai^  incumbrance  than  a 
desirable  poeseesion,  except  to  be  converted  into  money, 
people  wonld  submit  to  a  mnch  greater  depreciation  before 
demand!]^  land,  than  they  will  before  demanding  gold  or 
silver.*        V 

§  4.  Another  of  the  fallacies  from  which  the  advocates 
of  an  inconvertible  currency  derive  support,  is  the  notion 

■  .Among  the  Bchemca  oF  ourrtDCf  la  whicb,  stracgo  to  eaj,  iDteUigFnl 
wtitera  have  bean  found  to  give  (heir  sanction,  one  !b  as  follows;  UiK  the  slate 
Hbould  Teccive  In  pledge  or  mortgage,  an;  kind  or  amount  of  propert]',  bucIi  m 
land,  stock,  Ac.,  and  should  tjUvaoce  to  the  ovnera  incociTertible  paper  monev 
to  the  eetiffiatad  rJue.  Such  ■  currency  would  not  even  ba-n  the  reeommaikt^- 
liouM  of  the  bnaglnarf  nasignata  supposed  in  the  text ;  since  those  Ulo  whoae 
bands  tbc  notes  wcr?  paid  b;  the  persons  who  receired  Ihem,  could  not  return 
them  to  the  Governtncut,  and  dctnand  in  exchange  land  or  stock  which  iriis  onl; 
pledged,  not  alienated.  There  wonld  be  no  reSui  of  such  assignats  as  these, 
■nd  their  depredation  would  be  indeOnite. 
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that  RD  increase  of  the  cnrrency  qiik>kens  industry.  This 
idea  was  set  afioat  by  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  Money,  and 
has  had  many  devoted  adherents  since ;  witness  the  Bir- 
mingham currency  echool,  of  whom  Mi.  Attwood  was  at 
ono  time  tlie  most  ecmspicuoae  representatire.  Mr.  Att« 
wood  maintained  that  a  rite  of  prices  produced  by  an  in- 
crease of  papOT  carrency,  stimolateB  every  producer  to  hit 
utmost  exertions,  and  l^ngs  all  the  capital  and  laboor  of 
the  country  into  complete  employment ;  and  that  this  has 
invariably  happened  in  all  periods  of  rising  prices,  when 
the  rise  was  on  a  sufficiently  great  scale.  I  presame,  how- 
ever, that  the  indooement  which,  according  to  Mr.  Attwood, 
excited  this  nnuHual  ardonr  in  all  persons  engaged  in  pro- 
duction, must  liavc  been  the  expectation  of  getting  nu«-e  of 
commodities  generally,  more  real  wealth,  in  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  not  merely  more  pieces  of 
paper.  This  exptetation,  however,  must  have  been,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  suppoeition,  disappointed,  since,  all  prices 
being  supposed  to  rise  equally,  no  one  was  really  better 
paid  for  his  goods  than  before.  Those  who  agree  with  Mr. 
Attwood  could  only  qncceed  in  winning  people  on  to  these 
unwonted  exertions,  by  a  prolongation  of  what  would  in 
fact  bo  a  deloBion ;  CMitriving  matters  bo,  that  by  a  progres-  1 
sive  rise  of  money  prices,  every  producer  shall  always  seem  ■ 
to  be  in  the  very  act  of  obtaining  an  increased  remuneration  ', 
which  he  never,  in  reality,  daw  obtain.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  advert  to  any  other  of  the  objections  to  this  plan,  than 
that  of  its  total  impracticability.  It  calculates  on  finding 
the  whole  worid  persisting  for  ever  in  the  belief  that  more 
pieces  of  paper  are  more  riches,  and  never  discovering  that, 
with  all  tlieir  paper,  they  cannot  buy  more  of  anything  than 
they  could  before.  Ko  such  mistake  was  made  during  any 
of  tlie  periods  of  high  prices,  on  the  experience  of  which  this 
school  lays  so  much  stress.  At  the  periods  which  Mr.  Att- 
wood mistook  for  times  of  prosperity,  and  .which  were  sim- 
ply (as  all  periods  of  high  prices,  under  a  convertible  cur- 
rency, must  be)  times  of  speculation,  tlie  speculators  did  not 
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tliink  tliey  were  growing  ricli  because  the  high  pricea 
would  last,  but  bccaiiBe  thej  would  not  laBt,  and  because 
whoever  contrived  to  realize  wJiile  they  did  last,  would  find 
himself,  after  the  recoil,  in  posBeesion  of  a  greater  number 
of  pounds  sterling,  without  their  having  become  of  lees 
value.  If,  at  the  close  of  the  speculation,  an  issue  of  paper 
had  been  made,  sufficient  to  keep  prices  up  to  the  point 
M'liich  they  attained  when  at  the  highest,  no  one  would  have 
been  more  disappointed  than  the  speculators ;  since  the  gain 
which  they  thought  to  have  reaped  by  realizing  in  time  (at 
the  expense  of  their  competitors,  who  bought  when  they 
sold,  and  had  to  sell  after  the  revulsion)  would  have  faded 
away  in  their  hands,  and  instead  of  it  they  would  bare  got 
nothing  except  a  few  more  paper  tickets  to  count  by. 

Hume's  version  of  the  doctrine  differed  in  a  slight  de- 
gree from  Mr.  Attwood's,  He  thought  that  all  commodities 
would  not  rise  in  price  simultaneously,  and  that  some  per- 
sons therefore  would  obtain  a  real  gain,  by  getting  more 
money  for  what  they  had  to  sell,  while  the  tilings  which 
they  wished  to  buy  might  not  yet  have  risen.  And  those 
who  would  reap  this  gain  would  always  be  (he  seems  to 
think). the  first  comers.  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that 
for  every  person  who  thus  gains  more  than  usual,  there  is 
necessarily  some  other  person  who  gains  less.  The  loser,  if 
things  took  place  as  Hume  supposes,  would  be  the  seller  of 
the  commodities  whiish  are  slowest  to  rise ;  who,  by  the  sap- 
position,  parts  with  his  goods  at  the  old  prices,  to  purchasers 
who  have  already  benefited  by  the  new.  This  seller  has 
obtained  for  his  commodity  only  the  accustomed  quantity 
of  money,  while  there  are  already  some  things  of  which 
that  money  will  no  longer  purchase  as  much  ae  before.  If, 
therefore,  he  knows  what  is  going  on,  he  will  raise  his  price, 
and  then  the  buyer  will  not  have  the  gain,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  stimulate  his  industry.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  seller  does  not  know  the  state  of  the  case,  and  only  dis- 
covers it  when  he  finds,  in  laying  his  money  out,  tliat  it 
does  not  go  so  far,  he  tlien  obtains  less  than  the  ordinary 
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remoQemtioa  for  Lis  labour  aud  capital ;  and  if  the  other 
dealer's  industiy  is  eucooraged,  it  should  seem  tliat  liis 
most,  from  the  opposite  cause,  be  impaired. 

§  6.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a  general  and  perma- 
nent rise  of  prices,  or  in  other  words,  depreciation  of  money, 
can  benefit  anybody,  except  at  the  expense  of  somebody 
else.  The  Bubstitution  of  paper  for  metallic  cnrrency  is  a 
national  gain ;  any  further  increase  of  paper  beyond  this  is 
but  a  form  of  robbery. 

An  issue  of  notes  ia  a  manifest  gain  to  the  issuers,  who, 
nntil  the  notes  are  returned  foi'  payment,  obtain  tlie  use  of 
them  as  if  they  were  a  real  capital :  and  so  long  as  the  notes 
are  no  permanent  addition  to  the  currency,  but  merely  su- 
persede gold  or  silver  to  the  same  amount^  the  gain  of  the 
issuer  is  a  loss  to  no  one ;  it  is  obtained  by  saving  to  the 
community  the  expense  of  the  more  costly  materiaL  Sut 
if  there  is  no  gold  or  silver  to  be  superseded — if  the  notes 
are  added  to  the  cnrrency,  instead  of  being  substituted  for 
.  the  metallic  part  of  it — all  holders  of  currency  lose,  by  the 
depreciation  of  its  value,  the  exact  equivalent  of  what  the 
issuer  gains.  A  tax  is  virtually  levied  on  them  for  his  ben- 
efit. It  will  be  objected  by  some,  tliat  gains  are  also  made 
by  the  producers  and  dealers  who,  by  means  of  the  in- 
creased issue,  are  accommodated  witk  loans.  Theirs,  how- 
ever, ia  not  an  additional  gain,  but  a  portion  of  that  which 
is  reaped  by  the  issuer  at  the  expense  of  all  poeseesors  of 
money.  Tiie  profits  arising  from  the  contribution  levied 
upon  the  public,  he  does  not  keep  to  himself  but  divides 
with  his  customers. 

But  besides  the  benefit  reaped  by  the  iBsners,  or  by 
others  through  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  generally, 
there  is  another  unjust  gain  obtained  by  a  larger  class, 
namely  by  those  who  are  under  fixed  pecuniary  obligations. 
All  such  persons  arc  freed,  by  a  depreciation  of  the  curren- 
cy, from  a  portion  of  the  burthen  of  tlieir  debts  or  other  en- 
gagements :  in  other  words,  part  of  the  property  of  tbeir 
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creditors  ie  gratmtonsl  j  traoaferred  to  tliem.  On  a  super- 
ficial  view  it  may  be  imagined  that  this  is  an  advantage  to 
induEtry  ;  since  the  productive  claEsee  are  great  borroTers, 
and  generally  owe  larger  debts  to  the  tmprodactive  (if  we 
inclnde  among  the  latter  all  persons  not  actually  in  busi- 
neBs)  than  tie  unproductive  classeB  owe  to  tihem  ;  especially 
if  the  national  debt  be  included.  It  is  only  thus  tliat  a  gen- 
eral rise  of  prices  can  be  a  source  of  benefit  to  producers 
and  dealers ;  by  diminishing  the  pressure  of  their  fixed  bur- 
thens. Aud  this  might  be  accounted  an  advantage,  if  in- 
tegrity and  good  faith  were  of  no  importance  to  the  world, 
and  to  industry  and  commcrco  in  particular.  !Not  many, 
however,  have  hcea  found  to  Bay  that  the  cnrr^icy  ought  to 
be  depreciated  on  the  simple  ground  of  its  being  desirable 
to  rob  the  national  creditor  and  private  creditors  of  a  part 
of  what  is  in  their  bond.  The  sdkemes  whic^  have  tended 
that  way  have  almost  always  had  some  appearance  of  spe- 
cial and  circumstantial  justification,  such  as  the  necessity  of 
compensating  lor  a  prior  injuBtice  committed  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

§  6.  Thus  in  England,  for  many  years  subsequent  to 
1819,  it  was  pertinaciously  contended,  tliat  a  large  portion 
of  the  national  debt,  and  a  multitude  of  private  debts  still 
in  eidstence,  were  contracted  between  1797  and  1819,  when 
the  Bank  of  England  was  exempted  from  ^ving  cash  for 
its  notes ;  and  that  it  is  grossly  unjust  to  borrowers  (that  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  national  debt,  to  all  tax-payers)  that  they 
should  be  paying  interest  on  the  same  nominal  sums  in  a 
currency  of  full  value,  which  were  borrowed  in  a  depreciated 
one.  The  depreciation,  according  to  the  views  and  objects 
of  the  particular  writer,  was  represented  to  have  averaged 
thirty,  fifty,  or  even  more  than  fifty  per  cent :  and  the  con- 
clusion was,  that  either  we  ought  to  return  to  this  depreci- 
ated currency,  or  to  strike  off  from  the  national  debt,  and 
from  mortgages  or  other  private  debts  of  old  standing,  a 
.percentage  corresponding  to  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
■.^depreciation.  ,  -         , 
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To  this  doctrine,  the  following  was  the  anew^r  nsually 
made.  Granting  that,  by  retDming  to  cAsii  paymentB  with- 
out lowuiog  the  standard,  an  injustice  was  done  to  debtors, 
in  holding  them  liable  for  the  eaine  amoant  of  a  currency 
enhanced  in  value,  which  they  had  borrowed  while  it  was 
depreciated ;  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  reparation  for  this 
injury.  TTie  debtors  and  creditors  of  to-day  are  not  the 
debtors  and  creditors  of  1819  :  the  lapse  of  years  has  entire- 
ly altered  the  pecuniary  relations  of  the  community  ;  and  it 
being  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  particular  pereons 
who  were  either  benefited  or  injured,  to  attempt  to  retrace 
onr  steps  would  be  sot  redreBsing  a  wrong,  bat  superadding 
a  second  act  of  wide-spread  injustice  to  the  one  already 
conmiitted.  This  argument  is  certainly  conclusive  on  the 
practical  questipn ;  but  it  places  the  honest  conclusion  on 
too  narrow  and  too  low  a  ground.  It  concedes  that  the 
measure  of  1819,  called  Peel's  Bill,  by  which  cash  payments 
were  resumed  at  the  original  standard  of  SI.  17».  lOid.,  was 
really  the  injustice  it  was  said  to  be.  This  Is  an  admission 
wholly  opposed  to  the  truth.  Parliament  had  no  alterna- 
tive ;  it  was  absolutely  bound  to  adhere  to  the  acknowl- 
edged standard ;  as  may  be  shown  on  three  distinct  grounds, 
two  of  fact,  and  one  of  principle. 

Tlie  reasons  of  fact  are  tfaese.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  not 
true  that  the  debts,  private  or  public,  incurred  during  the 
Hank  restriction,  were  contracted  in  a  currency  of  lower 
value  than  that  in  which  the  interest  is  now  paid.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  the  suepenEioii  of  the  obligation  to  pay  in 
specie,  did  put  It  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  depreciate  the 
currency.  It  is  true  also  that  the  Bank  really,  exercised 
that  power,  though  to  a  for  less  extent  than  is  often  pre- 
tended ;  since  the  difference  between  the  market  price  of 
gold  and  the  mint  valuation,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
interval,  was  very  trifling,  and  when  it  was  greatest,  during 
the  last  five  years  of  the  war,  did  not  much  exceed  thirty 
per  cent.  To  the  extent  of  that  difference,  the  currency 
was  depreciated,  that  is,  its  value  was  below  that  of  the 
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standard  to  wliich  it  professed  to  adiiere.  But  the  etate  of 
Europe  at  that  time  was  such — there  was  so  unusual  an 
absorption  of  the  precione  metals,  hj  lioarding,  and  in  the 
military  chests  of  the  vast  onnios  which  then  desolated  the 
Continent,  that  the  value  of  the  standard  itself  was  very 
considerably  raised  :  and  the  best  authorities,  among  whom 
it  is  sufficient  to  name  Hr.  Tooke,  have,  ailer  an  elaborate 
investigation,  satisfied  themselves  that  the  difference  be- 
tween paper  and  bullion  was  not  greater  than  the  enhance- 
ment in  value  of  gold  itself,  and  that  the  paper,  thongh  de- 
preciated relatively  to  the  then  value  of  gold,  did  not  sink 
below  the  ordinary  value  at  other  times,  either  of  gold  or  of 
a  convertible  paper.  If  this  be  true  (and  the  evidences  of 
the  fact  are  conclusively  stated  in  Mr.  Toohe's  Sieiory  of 
Prioee)  the  foandation  of  the  whole  case  against  the  f^d- 
holder  and  other  creditors  on  the  ground  of  depreciation  is 
subverted. 

But,  secondly,  even  if  the  currency  had  really  been  low- 
ered in  value  at  each  period  of  the  Bank  restriction,  in  the 
same  degree  in  which  it  was  depreciated  in  relation  to  \\» 
standard,  we  mast  remember  that  a  part  only  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  or  of  other  permanent  engagements,  was  in- 
curi*ed  during  the  Bank  restriction.  A  large  part  had  been 
contracted  before  1797;  a  still  lar^^  during  the  early 
years  of  the  restriction,  when  the  difference  between  paper 
and  gold  was  yet  small  To  the  holders  of  the  former  part, 
an  injury  was  done,  by  paying  the  interest  for  twenty-two 
years  in  a  depreciated  currency  :  those  of  the  second,  suf- 
fered an  injury  dnring  the  years  in  which  the  interest  was 
paid  in  a  currency  more  depreciated  than  that  in  which  the 
loans  were  contracted.  To  have  resumed  cash  payments  at 
a  lower  standard  would  have  been  to  perpetuate  the  injury 
to  these  two  ctassea  of  credit<HB,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  an 
undue  benefit  to  a  third  class,  who  had  lent  their  money 
dnring  the  few  years  of  greatest  depreciation.  As  it  is,  there 
was  an  underpayment  to  one  set  of  persons,  and  an  overpay- 
ment  to  anotjier.    The  late  Mr.  Uoshet  took  the  trouble  to 
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make  an  aritlimetical  comparison  between  the  two  amoants. 
He  ascertained  b;  calculation,  that  if  an  account  Lad  been 
made  out  in  ISld,  of  what  the  Amdiiolden  had  gained  and 
loet  hy  tlie  variation  of  tlio  paper  currency  from  its  stand- 
ard, they  would  liave  been  found  as  a  body  to  liave  been 
losers ;  so  that  if  any  compeosation  was  due  on  the  ground 
of  depreciation,  it  wonld  not  be  Jrtmi  the  fundholdera  col- 
lectively, but  to  them. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Hut  these  reasons 
of  fact  are  not  the  strongest.  There  is  a  reason  of  prin- 
ciple, still  more  powerful.  Suppose  that,  not  a  part  of  the 
debt  merely,  but  the  whole,  had  been  contracted  in  a  depre- 
ciated currency,  depreciated  not  only  in  comparison  with  its 
standard,  but  with  its  own  value  before  ajid  after  ;  and  tliat 
we  were  now  paying  the  interest  of  this  debt  in  a  currency 
fifty  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent  more  valuable  than  that 
in  which  it  was  contracted.  "What  difference  would  this 
make  in  the  obligation  of  paying  it,  if  the  condition  tliat  it 
should  be  so  paid  was  part  of  the  original  compact  t  Kow 
thia  ia  not  only  truth,  but  less  than  the  truth.  The  compact 
stipulated  better  terms  for  the  fundholder  than  he  has  re- 
ceived. During  the  whole  continuance  of  the  Bank  restric- 
tion, there  was  a  pai"liamentary  pledge,  by  which  the  legisla- 
ture was  as  much  bound  as  any  legislature  is  capable  of 
binding  itself,  that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  on  the 
original  footing,  at  farthest  in  six  months  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  general  peace.  Tliis  was  therefore  an  actual  con- 
dition of  every  loan  ;  and  the  terms  of  the  loan  were  more 
favourable  in  consideration  of  it.  Without  some  such  stipu- 
lation, the  Government  could  not  have  expected  to  borrow 
nnless  on  the  terms  on  which  loans  are  made  to  the  native 
princes  of  India.  If  it  had  been  understood  and  avowed 
that,  after  borrowing  the  money,  the  standard  at  which  it 
was  computed  might  be  permanently  lowered,  to  any  extent 
which  to  the  "  collective  wisdom  "  of  a  legislature  of  bor- 
rowers might  aecm  fit — who  can  say  what  rate  of  interest 
Tonld  have  been  a  sufficient  inducement  to  persons  of  com- 
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mon  BCDBe  to  risk  their  Barmga  in  such  an  adventure!  Hoir- 
over  much  tho  fimdholderB  had  gained  by  the  resamption 
of  cash  payments,  the  terma  of  the  contract  inBured  tlieir 
giving  ample  value  for  it.  Thay  gave  value  for  more  tlian 
they  received ;  since  caeh  paymeotB  wete  not  lesomed  in 
BIX  months,  but  in  aa  many  years,  after  the  peace.  So  that 
waiving  all  onr  a^nments  except  the  last,  and  conceding  all 
the  facts  asserted  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  fond- 
bolden,  instead  of  being  unduly  benefited,  are  the  injured 
party ;  and  would  have  a  claim  of  compensation,  if  sncli 
claims  were  not  very^  properly  barred  by  tho  impoBsibility 
of  adjudication,  and  by  the  salutary  general  mszini  of  law 
and  policy  "  qnod  interest  reipubtice  at  sit  finis  litiom." 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 

OF   EXCESS    OF    BCFFL7. 

§  1.  Afteb  the  elemental^  exposition  of  the  theory  of 
nione;  contained  in  tlie  last  few  chapters,  we  shall  return  to 
a  qaeetion  in  the  general  theory  of  Value,  which  could  not 
be  eattefactorily  diacoeaed  nntil  tho  nature  and  operations 
of  iifmej  were  in  some  measore  UDderstood,  because  the 
errors  against  which  we  hare  to  contend  mainly  originate 
in  a  misnnderatandlQg  of  those  operations. 

We  have  seen  tliat  tho  value  of  everything  gravitates 
towards  a  certain  inediuol  point  (which  has  been  called  the 
Natoral  Value),  namely,  that  at  which  it  ezchaogeB  for 
every  other  thing  in  the  ratio  of  their  coBt  of  production. 
We  have  aeen,  too,  that  the  actual  or  market  valne  coin- 
cides, or  nearly  so,  with  the  natural  value,  only  on  an  ave- 
rage of  yean ;  and  is  ctoitiDnaUy  either  rieing  above,  or 
falling  below  it,  from  alterations  !n  the  demand,  or  casual 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  ;  but  tiiat  these  variations  correct 
themselves,  tluoogh  the  tendency  of  the  supply  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  demand  which  exists  for  the  commodity 
at  its  natural  valne.  A  general  convei^^ence  thus  resnlta 
from  the  balance  of  opposite  divergences.  Dearth,  or  scarci- 
ty, on  the  one  hand,  and  ovcr-snpply,  or,  in  mercantile  lan- 
guage, glut,  on  the  other,  are  incident  to  all  commodities. 
In  the  first  case,  the  commodity  affords  to  the  producers  or 
sellers,  while  the  deficiency  lasts,  an  nnusoAlly  high  rate  of 
profit :  in  the  second,  the  supply  beiog  in  excess  of  that  for 
which  a  demand  exists  at  such  a  value  as  will  afford  the 
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ordinal^  protit,  the  Bellers  must  be  content  with  less,  and 
must,  iu  extreme  cases,  submit  to  a  Iobb. 

'  Because  this  pbenomenoD  of  over-Bupply,  and  consequent 
inconvenience  or  loss  to  the  producer  or  dealer,  may  exist  in 
the  case  of  any  one  commodity  whatever,  many  persons,  in- 
cluding some  distinguislied  political  econoraists,  have  thought 
that  it  may  exist  with  regard  to  all  commodities ;  that  there 
may  be  a  general  over-production  of  wealth  ;  a  snpply  of 
commodities  in  the  aggregate,  surpassing  the  demand  ;  and 
a  consequent  depressed  condition  of  all  classes  of  producers. 
Against  this  doctrine,  of  which  Mr.  Malthus  and  Dr.  Chal- 
mers in  this  country,  and  M.  de  Sismondi  on  the  Continent, 
were  the  chief  apostles,  I  have  already  contended  in  the 
First  Book ;  *  but  it  was  not  possible,  in  that  stage  of  oar 
inquiry,  to  enter  into  a  complete  examination  of  an  error 
(ae  I  conceive)  essentially  grounded  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  phenomena  of  Talue  and  Price. 

The  doctrine  appears  to  mo  to  involve  bo  mnch  incon- 
sistency in  its  very  conception,  that  I  feel  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  giving  any  statement  of  it  which  ^all  be  at  once 
clear,  and  satisfactory  to  its  supporters.  They  agree  in  main- 
taining that  there  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  an  excess  of 
prodnctions  in  general  beyond  the  demand  for  thorn  ;  that 
wlien  this  happens,  pnrcbaaers  cannot  be  found  at  prices 
which  will  repay  the  cost  of  production  with  a  pi-ofit ;  that 

■  there  ensues  a  general  depression  of  prices  or  values  (tbey 
are  seldom  accurate  in  discriminating  between  the  two), 
so   that   producers,   the  more   they   produce,  find   them- 

'\selves  the  poorer,  instead  of  richer ;  and  Dr.  Clialmers  ac- 
cordingly inculcates  on  capitalists  the  practrce  of  a  moral 
restraint  in  reference  to  the  pursuit  of  gain  ;  while  Sismondi 
deprecates  machinery,  and  the  various  inventions  which  in- 
crease productive  power.  They  both  maintain  that  accumu- 
lation of  capital  reay  proceed  too  fast,  not  merely  for  the 
moral,  but  for  the  material  interest  of  those  who  produce 

,.■,*  *  •  8qn«,  ToL  L  pp.  88 — 101. 
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and  Bccumalate ;  and  tbe/  enjoin  the  rich  to  gaard  against 
thie  evil  b;  an  ample  anproductive  consauiption. 

§  3.  When  these  writers  apeak  of  the  supply  of  com- 
modities as  ontnitming  the  demand,  it  is  not  clear  which  of 
the  two  elements  of  demnnd  they  have  in  view — tbo  desire 
to  possess,  or  the  means  of  purchase ;  whether  thmr  mean- 
ing is  that  there  are,  in  such  cacea,  more  consumable  prdd- 
ucts  in  existence  than  the  public  desires  to  consume,  or 
merely  more  than  it  is  able  to  pay  for.  In  this  nncertainty, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  both  euppoEitions. 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  commodities 
produced  is  not  greater  than  tlie  community  woald  be  glad 
to  consume :  is  it,  in  that  case,  possible  that  there  should 
be  a  deficiency  of  demand  for  all  commodities,  for  want  of 
the  means  of  payment  I  Those  who  think  so  cannot  have 
considered  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  means  of  pay- 
ment for  commodities.  It  is  simply,  commodities.  Each 
person's  means  of  paying  for  tlie  productions  of  other  peo- 
ple consists  of  those  which  be  himself  possesses.  All  sellers 
are  inevitably  and  ex  vi  termini  buyers.  Could  we  sudden- 1 
ly  donble  the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  we  should  '■ 
double  the  supply  of  commodities  in  every  market ;  hut  we 
should,  by  the  same  stroke,  double  the  purchasing  power. 
Everybody  would  bring  a  double  demand  as  well  as  sup- 
ply :  everybody  would  be  able  to  buy  twice  as  much,  be- 
cause every  one  would  have  twice  as  much  to  offer  in  ex- 
change. It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  there  would  now  be  a 
superfluity  of  certain  things.  Altliongh  tbo  commum'ty 
would  willingly  double  its  aggregate  consumption,  it  may 
already  have  as  much  as  it  desires  of  some  commodities, 
and  it  may  .prefer  to  do  more  than  double  its  consumption 
of  others,  or  to  exercise  its  increased  purchasing  power  ou 
some  new  thing.  .  If  so,  the  supply  will  adapt  itself  accord- 
ingly, and  the  values  of  things  will  continue  to  conform  to 
their  cost  of  prodaction.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  sheer  absurdity 
that  all  tbii^  should  fall  in  value,  and  that  all  producers 
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shoald,  in  con&eqaence,  be  insuffloientlj  remnneTated.  If 
values  remain  the  same,  wliat  becomes  of  prices  is  immate- 
rial, since  the  remuneration  of  producers  does  not  depend 
on  bow  much  money,  but  on  how  much  of  conBiiinable  arti- 
cles, they  obtain  for  their  goods.  Besides,  money  is  a  com- 
modity ;  and  if  all  commoditieB  are  supposed  to  be  doubled 
in  quantity,  ure  mnst  suppose  money  to  be  doubled  too,  and 
then  prices  wonld  no  more  fall  than  Taloea  would. 

§  3.  A  general  over-supply,  or  excess  of  all  commod- 
ities above  the  demand,  so  far  as  demand  consists  in  means 
I  of  payment,  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  impuesibillty.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  supposed  that  it  is  not  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase, but  the  desire  to  possess,  that  falls  sliort,  and  that  the 
J  general  produce  of  industry  may  be  greater  than  the  com- 
1  munity  desires  to  consume— tlie  part,  at  least,  of  the  com- 
i  munity  witicli  has  an  cquiTulent  to  give.  It  is  evidcoit 
enough,  that  prodnce  makes  a  market  £>r  produce,  and  that 
there  is  wealtli  in  the  country  with  vhich  to  purchase  all 
the  wealth  in  the  country  ;  but  those  who  have  the  raeans^ 
may  not  hare  the  wants,  and  those  who  have  tiie  wants  may 
be  without  the  means.  A  portion,  therefore,  of  the  com- 
modities produced  may  be  unable  to  find  a  market,  from 
the  absence  of  means  in  those  who  have  the  desire  to 
consume,  and  the  want  of  desire  in  those  who  have  the 
means. 

This  is  much  the  most  plausible  form  of  the  doctrino, 
and  does  not,  like  that  which  wo  first  examined,  involve  a 
contradiction.  There  may  easily  be  a  greater  quantity  of 
any  particular  commodity  than  is  desired  by  those  who 
have  the  ability  to  purchase,  and  it  is  abstractedly  Cfmeeiv- 
able  that  this  might  bo  the  case  with  all  commodities.  The 
error  is  in  not  perceiving  that  though  all  who  have  an 
I  equivalent  to  give,  miffht  be  fully  provided  with  every  con- 
sumable article  which  they  desire,  the  iitct  that  they  go  on 
adding  to  the  production  proves  that  this  is  not  actuai/y  the 
cue.    Assume  the  moet  favourable  hypothesis  for  the  par- 
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poee,  that  of  a  limited  communitj,  every  member  of  which 
poeseeses  as  much  of  nfjceseariee  aud  of  all  knovrn  luxuries 
as  he  desires :  and  ducc  it  is  oot  cooceivable  that  pOTSons 
vhose  wants  were  completely  satisfied  would  kbonr  and 
economize  to  obtain  what  they  did  not  deeire,  suppose  that 
a  foreigner  arrives,  and  prodoces  an  additional  quantity  of 
Bometbing  of  which  there  was  already  enough.  Hm«,  it 
will  be  said,  is  over-prodnctiou  :  tnie,  I  reply ;  over-produc- 
tion of  that  particular  article  :  the  conuuonity  wanted  no 
more  of  that,  but  it  wanted  something.  The  old  inhabit- 
ants, indeed,  wanted  nothing ;  bnt  d»l  not  the  fbreigner  him- 
self want  something  i  When  he  produced  the  superdnous 
article,  was  he  labouring  without  a  motive  i  He  has  pro- 
duced, but  the  wrong  thing  instead  of  the  right.  He  want- 
ed, perhaps,  food,  and  has  prodoced  watches,  with  which 
everybody  was  sofficientty  supplied.  The  new  comer 
brought  with  him  into  the  comitry  a  demand  for  commod- 
ities, equal  to  all  that  he  could  produce  by  his  industry,  and 
it  was  hie  business  to  see  that  the  supply  he  brought  should 
be  suitable  to  that  demand.  If  he  c;uld  not  produce  some- 
thing capable  of  exciting  a  new  want  or  desire  in  the  com- 
munity, for  the  satisfaction  of  which  some  one  would  grow 
more  food  and  give  it  to  him  in  exchange,  he  had  the  alter- 
native of  growing  food  for  himself;  eitlier  on  fresh  land,  if 
there  was  any  unoccupied,  or  as  a  tenant,  or  partner,  or 
servant,  of  some  former  occupier,  willing  to  be  partially  re- 
lieved from  labour.  He  lias  produced  a  thing  not  wanted, 
instead  of  what  was  wanted ;  and  lie  himself,  perhaps,  is 
not  the  kind  of  producer  who  is  wanted  ;  bnt  tiiere  is  no 
over-production  ;  production  is  not  excessive,  bntjxiwelyjll. 
assorted.  We  saw  before,  that  whoever  brings  additional 
commodities  to  the  market,  brings  an  additional  power  of 
purchase  ;  we  now  see  that  he  brings  also  an  additional  de-  \ 
sire  to  consume  ;  since  if  he  had  not  that  deeire,  he  would  '. 
not  have  troubled  himself  to  produce.  Keither  of  the  ele-  * 
ments  of  demand,  therefore,  can  be  wanting,  when  there  i.^ 
an  additional  supply ;  though  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
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the  demand  may  be  for  one  thing,  and  the  Eupplj  ma;  sn- 
fortuiiately  consist  of  another. 

Driven  to  his  last  rotreat,  an  opponent  may  perhaps  al- 
lege, that  tliere  are  perBone  who  produce  and  accumulate 
from  mere  habit ;  not  because  they  have  any  object  in 
growing  richer,  or  desire  to  add  in  any  respect  to  their  con- 
EUinption,  but  from  vis  inertitB,  lliey  continue  producing 
because  the  macbino  is  ready  mounted,  and  save  and  rc-in- 
vest  their  savings  because  they  liave  nothing  on  which 
they  care  to  expend  them.  I  grant  that  this  is  poseible, 
and  in  some  few  instances  probably  happens ;  but  tlieee  do 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  our  conclusion.  For,  what 
do  these  persons  do  with  their  savings  J  Tliey  invest  them 
productively ;  that  is,  expend  them  in  employing  labour. 
In  other  words,  having  a  purchasing  power  belonging  to 
them,  more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  they  make 
over  the  surplus  of  it  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  labouring 
class.  Now,  will  that  class  also  not  know  what  to  do  with 
?t?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  too  have  their  wants  per- 
fectly satistied,  and  go  on  labouring  from  mere  habit  ?  Un- 
til this  is  the  case,  nntil  the  working  classes  have  also 
readied  the  point  of  satiety — there  will  be  no  want  of  de- 
mand for  the  produce  of  capital,  however  rapidly  it  may  ac- 
cumulate :  since,  if  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  to  do,  it  can 
always  €nd  employment  in  producing  the  necessaries  or  lax- 
uries  of  the  labouring  class.  And  when  they  too  had  no 
further  desire  for  necessaries  and  luxuries,  they  would  take 
the  benefit  of  any  further  increase  of  wages  by  diminishing 
their  work ;  bo  that  the  over-production  which  then  for  the 
first  time  would  be  possible  in  idea,  could  not  even  then  take 
place  in  fact,  for  want  of  labourers.  Thus,  in  whatever 
manner  the  question  is  looked  at,  even  though  we  go  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  possibility  to  invent  a  supposition  favour- 
able to  it,  the  theory  of  general  over-production  implies  an 
absurdity. 

%  4.    What  then  is  it  by  which  men  who  have  reflected 
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inucli  on  economical  phenomena,  and  have  even  contributed 
to  throw  new  light  njMtn  them  by  original  Epeculations, 
have  been  led  to  embrace  eo  irrational  a  doctrine  ?  I  con- 
ceive them  to  have  been  deceived  by  a  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  mercantile  facts.  Tliey  imagined  that  the 
possibility  of  a  general  over-snpply  of  commodities  was 
proved  by  experience.  Tliey  believed  that  they  saw  this 
phenomenon  in  cert^n  conditions  of  the  markets,  tlie  tnie 
explanation  of  which  ia  totally  different. 

I  have  already  deBcribed  the  state  of  the  markets  for 
ctimmodities  which  accompanies  what  is  termed  a  commer- 
cial crisis.  At  snch  times  there  is  really  an  excess  of  all 
commodities  above  the  money  demand  :  in  other  words, 
tlicre  is  an  nnder-snpply  of  money.  From  the  gndden  anni-  ' 
hilation  of  a  great  mass  of  credit,  every  one  dislikes  to  part 
with  ready  monej-,  and  many  are  anxious  to  procure  it  at 
any  sacrifice.  Almost  everybody  therefore  is  a  seller,  and 
there  arc  Bcarcely  any  buyers :  so  that  there  may  really  be, 
though  only  while  the  crisis  lasts,  an  extreme  depression  of 
general  prices,  from  what  may  be  indiscriminately  called  a 
glut  of  commoditira  or  a  dearth  of  money.  But  it  is  a  great 
error  to  suppose,  with  Sismondi,  that  a  commercial  crisis  is 
the  effect  of  a  general  cxcees  of  production.  It  is  simply 
the  consequence  of  an  excess  of  speculative  purchases.  It  is 
not  a  gradual  advent  of  low  prices,  but  a  sudden  recoil  from 
prices  extravagantly  high :  its  immediate  cause  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  credit,  and  the  remedy  is,  not  a  diminution  of  sup- 
ply, but  the  restoration  of  confidence.  It  ia  also  evident 
that  this  temporary  derangement  of  markets  is  an  ovil  only 
because  it  is  temporary.  Tlie  fall  being  solely  of  money 
prices,  if  prices  did  not  rise  again  no  dealer  would  lose, 
since  the  smaller  price  would  be  worth  as  much  to  him  aa 
the  lai^r  price  was  before.  In  no  matter  does  this  phe- 
nomenon answer  to  the  description  which  these  celebrated 
economists  have  given  of  the  evil  of  over-production.  That 
permanent  decline  in  the  circumstances  of  producers,  for 
want  of  markets,  wliich  those  writers  contemplate,  is  a  con- 
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ception  to  which  the  nature  of  a  commeFcial  criiiis  gives  no 
snpport 

The  other  phenomeDon  from  which  the  notion  of  a  gen- 
eral excess  of  wealth  and  BUperfloity  of  accumulation  seeins 
to  derive  coantaoance,  is  one  of  a  more  permanent  nature, 
namely,  the  fall  of  profits  and  interest  which  naturally  takes 
place  with  the  progress  of  population  and  production.  The 
cause  of  this  decline  of  profit  is  the  increased  cost  of  main- 
taining labour,  which  results  from  an  increase  of  population 
and  of  the  demand  for  food,  outstripping  the  advance  of 
agricultural  improvement.  Tliis  important  feature  in  ttie 
economical  progress  of  nations  will  receive  ftill  considera- 
tion and  diflcuaeion  in  the  succeeding  Boot.*  It  is  obvious- 
ly a  totally  diScrent  thing  from  a  want  of  market  for  com- 
modities, tliougli  often  confounded  with  it  in  the  complaints 
of  the  producing  and  trading  clafiscs.  The  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  modem  or  present  state  of  industrial  economy,  is, 
that  tliere  is  hardly  any  amount  of  hufiineas  which  may  not 
he  done,  if  people  will  be  content  to  do  it  on  small  profits  ; 
and  this,  all  active  and  intelligent  persons  in  bnsinesB  per- 
fectly well  know :  bnt  even  those  who  comply  with  the  neces- 
sities of  their  time,  grumble  at  what  they  comply  with,  and 
wish  that  there  were  less  capital,  or,  as  they  express  it,  lees 
competition,  in  order  that  ^ere  might  be  greater  profits. 
Low  proflts,  however,  are  a  different  thing  from  deficiency 
of  demand ;  and  the  production  and  accumulation  which 
merely  reduce  profits,  cannot  be  called  excess  of  supply  or 
of  production.  T^That  the  phenomenon  really  is,  and  iti 
effects  and  necessary  limits,  will  be  seen  when  we  treat  of 
that  express  subject. 

I  know  not  of  any  economical  facts,  except  the  two  1 
have  specified,  which  can  ha\'e  given  occasion  to  the  opin- 
ion that  a  general  over-production  df  commodities  ever  pre- 
sented itself  in  actual  experience.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  fact  in  commercial  affairs,  which,  in  order  to  its 
explanation,  stands  in  need  of  that  chimerical  supposition. 
•  Infra,  book  iv.  diap.  iv. 
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The  point  is  fondamental ;  any  difference  of  opinion  on 
it  iovolves  radically  different  conceptions  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, especially  in  its  practical  aapeet.  On  the  one  view, 
■we  have  only  to  consider  how  a  anfficient  production  may 
be  combined  with  the  best  posBible  diatribution,  but  on  the 
other  there  is  a  third  thing  to  be  conaidered — how  a  market 
can  be  created  for  produce,  or  how  production  can  be  lim- 
ited to  the  capabilities  of  the  market,  i^eeidee,  a  theory  so 
essentially  self^ontradictory  cannot  intrude  itself  without 
carrying  confiiaion  into  tlie  very  Leaj-t  of  the  aubject,  and 
making  it  impossible  even  to  conceive  with  any  distinctness 
many  of  the  more  complicated  economical  workings  of  so- 
ciety. This  error  lias  been,  I  conceive,  fatal  to  the  systems, 
as  aystema,  of  the  three  distinguished  economiats  to  whom  I 
before  referred,  Malthns,  Chalmers,  and  Sismondi ;  all  of 
whom  have  admirably  conceived  aiid  explained  several  of 
the  elementary  theorems  of  political  economy,  but  this  fatal 
misconception  has  spread  itself  like  a  veil  between  them 
and  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  subject,  not  suffering 
one  ray  of  light  to  penetrate.  Still  more  is  the  same  con- 
fused idea  constantly  crossing  and  bewildering  the  specula- 
tions of  minds  inferior  to  theirs.  It  is  but  justice  to  two 
eminent  names,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  tlie  merit 
of  having  placed  this  most  important  point  in  its  true  light, 
belongs  principally,  on  the  Continent,  to  the  judicious  J.  B. 
Say,  and  in  this  country  to  Mr.  Mill ;  who  {besides  the  con- 
clusive exposition  which  he  gave  of  the  subject  in  liis  Ele- 
ments of  Political  Economy)  had  set  forth  the  correct  doc- 
trine with  great  force  and  clearness  in  an  early  pamphlet, 
called  forth  by  a  temporary  controversy,  and  entitled, 
"  Commerce  Defended ;  "  the  first  of  his  writings  which  at- 
tained any  celebrity,  and  which  he  prized  more  as  having 
been  his  first  introduction  to  the  friendship  of  David  Ricar- 
do  the  most  valued  and  most  intimate  friendship  of  bis  life. 

VOL.  n. — iY 
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OF  A  UEASCBE  OF' TALCE. 

§  1.  There  has  been  much  diacuBsion  among  political 
economists  respecting  a  Measnre  of  "Value.  An  importance 
liaa  been  attached  to  tlie  subject,  greater  than  it  deserved, 
and  what  has  been  written  respecting  it  lias  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  reproach  of  logomachy,  which  is  brought, 
with  much  exaggeration  but  not  altogether  without  ground, 
against  the  speculations  of  political  economists.  It  is  neces- 
sary however  to  touch  upon  the  subject,  if  only  to  show  how 
little  there  is  to  be  said  on  it. 

A  Measure  of  Value,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
measure,  would  mean,  something,  by  compai'ison  with  which 
wc  may  ascertain  what  is  the  value  of  any  other  thing. 
Wlien  we  consider  farther,  that  value  itself  is  relative, 
and  tliat  two  things  are  necessary  to  constitute  it,  indepen- 
dently of  the  third  thing  which  is  to  measure  it ;  we  may 
define  a  Measure  of  Value  to  be  something,  by  comparing 
with  which  any  two  other  things,  we  may  infer  their  value 
in  relation  to  one  another. 

In  this  sense,  any  commodity  will  serve  as  a  measure  of 
value  at  a  given  time  and  place ;  since  we  can  always  infer 
the  proportion  in  which  things  exchange  for  one  another, 
when  we  know  the  proportion  in  which  each  exchanges  for 
any  third  thing.  To  serve  as  a  convenient  measure  of  value 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  commodity  selected  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange.  It  is  in  that  commodity  that  the  values 
of  all  otiier  tilings  are  habitually  estimated.    "We  sav  that 
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one  tbing  is  worth  21.,  another  3^ ;  and  it  i»  then  knovm 
M-ithoat  express  statement,  that  one  is  worth  two-thirds  of 
the  other,  or  that  the  things  exchange  for  one  another  in 
the  proportion  of  2  to  3.     Money  is  a  complete  measure  of  I 
their  valne.  <' 

Sut  the  desideratum  Bought  by  political  economists  is 
not  a  measure  of  the  value  of  things  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  but  a  measure  of  the  value  of  the  same  thing  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places :  something  bj  comparieou  with 
which  it  maj  be  known  whether  any  given  thing  is  of 
greater  or  less  value  now  than  a  century  ago,  or  in  this 
conntfy  than  in  America  or  China.  And  for  this  also,  money, 
or  any  other  commodity,  will  serve  quite  as  well  as  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  provided  we  can  obtain  the  same 
data ;  provided  we  are  able  to  compare  with  tlio  measure 
not  one  commodity  only,  bnt  the  two  or  more  which  are 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  value.  If  wheat  is  now  408.  the 
quarter,  and  a  fat  sheep  the  same,  and  if  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second  wheat  was  20s.,  and  a  sheep  10<.,  we 
know  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  then  worth  two  sheep, 
and  is  now  only  worth  one,  and  that  the  valne  therefore  of 
a  sheep,  estimated  in  wheat,  is  twice  as  great  as  it  was  then ; 
qnite  independently  of  the  value  of  money  at  the  two  peri- 
ods, either  in  relation  to  those  two  articles  (in  respect  to  both 
of  which  we  suppose  it  to  have  fallen),  or  to  other  commod- 
ities, in  respect  to  which  we  need  not  make  any  supposition. 

"What  seems  to  be  desired,  however,  by  writers  on  the 
subject,  is  some  means  of  ascertuuing  the  value  of  a  com- 
modity by  merely  comparing  it  with  the  measnre,  without 
referring  it  specially  to  any  other  given  commodity.  They 
would  wish  to  be  able,  from  the  mere  fact  that  wheat  is 
now  40«.  the  quarter,  and  wag  formerly  20«.,  to  decide 
whether  wheat  has  varied  in  its  value,  and  in  what  d^ee, 
without  selecting  a  second  commodity,  such  as  a  sheep,  to 
compare  it  with ;  because  they  are  not  desiroas  of  knowing 
how  much  wheat  has  varied  in  value  relatively  to  sheep, 
but  how  much  it  has  varied  relatively  to  tilings  in  general. 
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The  first  obstacle  arises  from  the  necessary  indefinitcness 

of  the  idea  of  general  exchange  vslne — value  in  relation  not 

to  some  one  commodity,  but  to  cominodities  at  large.   Even 

if  we  knew  exactly  how  much  a  quarter  of  wheat  would 

have  purchased  at  the  earlier  period,  of  every  marketable 

article  considered  separately,  and  that  it  will  now  purcliasc 

more  of  some  things  and  less  of  others,  we  should  often 

find  it  impossible  to  say  whether  it  bad  risen  or  fallen  in 

relation  to  thiuge  in  general.    How  much  more  impossible 

when  we  only  know  how  it  has  varied  in  relation  to  the 

j  measnre.     To  enable  the  money  price  of  a  thing  at  two  dif- 

{   ferent  periods  to  measnre  the  quantity  of  things  in  general 

which  it  will  exchange  for,  the  same  sum  of  money  must 

I    correspond  at  both  periods  to  the  same  quantity  of  things  in 

I    general,  that  is,  money  must  always  have  the  same  exchange 

(    value,  the  same  general  purchasing  power.    Now,  not  only 

is  this  not  true  of  money,  or  of  any  other  commodity,  but 

;    we  cannot  even  suppose  any  state  of  circnmstances  in  which 

;     it  would  be  true. 

I       §  3.    A  measure  of  exchange  value,  therefore,  being 

('  inipoBsible,  writers  have  fonned  a  notion  of  something, 
under  the  name  of  a  measure  of  value,  which  would  bo 
more  properly  termed  a  measure  of  cost  of  production. 
'  They  have  imajpned  a  commodity  invariably  produced  by 
the  same  quantity  of  labour;  to  which  supposition  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  tiiat  the  fixed  capital  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction must  bear  always  the  same  proportion  to  the  wages 
of  the  immediate  labour,  and  must  be  always  of  the  same 
durability :  in  short,  the  same  capital  must  be  advanced  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  so  that  Uie  element  of  value  which 
consists  of  profits,  as  well  bb  that  which  consists  of  wages, 
may  be  unchangeable.  "We  should  then  have  a  oommodi^ 
always  produced  under  one  and  the  same  combination  of  all 
the  circumstances  which  affect  permanent  value.  Such  a 
commodity  will  be  by  no  means  constant  in  its  exchango 
value ;  for  (even  without  reckoning  the  temporary  fiactoa 
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lioiiB  arising  from  supply  and  demand)  its  exchange  value 
vould  be  altered  by  every  change  iu  the  circumstances  of 
production  of  the  tilings  against  which  it  was  exchanged. 
Bnt  if  there  existed  such  a  commodity,  we  should  derive 
this  advantage  from  it,  that  whenever  any  other  thing 
varied  permanently  in  relation  to  it,  we  should  know  that 
the  cause  of  variation  was  not  in  it,  bnt  in  the  other  thing. 
It  would  thoB  be  fitted  to  serve  a&  a  mesfiure,  not  indeed  of 
the  value  of  other  things,  but  of  their  cost  of  production. 
If  a  commodity  acquired  a  greater  permanent  purchasing 
power  in  relation  to  the  invariable  commodity,  its  cost  of 
production  most  have  become  greater ;  and  in  the  contrary 
case,  less.  This  measure  of  cost,  is  what  political  economists  - 
have  generally  meant  by  a  measure  of  value. 

But  a  measure  of  cost,  though  perfectly  conceivable,  can 
no  more  exist  in  fact,  than  a  measure  of  exchange  value. 
There  is  no  commodity  which  is  invariable  in  its  cost  cf 
production.  Gold  and  silver  are  the  least  variable,  but , 
even  these  are  liable  to  changes  in  their  cost  of  production^ 
from  the  exbanstion  of  old  sources  of  supply,  the  discovery 
of  new,  and  improvements  in  the  mode  of  working.  If  we 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  production 
of  any  commodity  from  the  changes  in  its  money  price,  the 
couclnsion  will  require  to  be  corrected  by  the  best  allow- 
ance we  can  make  for  the  intermediate  changes  in  the  cost 
of  the  prodaction  of  money  itself. 

Adam  Smith  fancied  that  there  were  two  commodities  ' 
peculiarly  fitted  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  value :  com,  and 
labour.  Of  com,  he  said  that  althongh  its  value  finctuates 
much  from  year  to  year,  it  does  not  vary  greatly  from  cen- 
tury to  centary.  This  we  now  linow  to  be  an  error :  com 
tends  to  rise  in  cost  of  production  with  every  increase  of 
population,  and  to  fall  with  every  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture, either  in  the  country  itself,  or  in  any  foreign  country 
from  which  it  draws  a  portion  of  its  supplies.  The  snp- 
posed  constancy  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  com  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  complete  equipoise  between  these 
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antagonizing  forces,  an  equipoise  vhich,  if  ever  realized, 
can  only  be  acddeutal.  "With  respect  to  labour  as  a  meals' 
Tire  of  valoe,  the  language  of  Adam  Smitli  is  not  unifonn. 
Ho  sometimes  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  measure  only  for  short 
periods,  saying  tliat  the  value  of  labour  (or  wages)  does  not 
vary  much  from  year  to  year,  though  it  does  from  genera* 
tion  to  generation.  On  other  occasions  he  speaks  as  if  la- 
bour were  intrinsically  the  most  proper  measure  of  value,  ' 
on  the  gronnd  that  one  day's  ordinary  muscular  exertion  of 
one  man,  may  be  looked  upon  as  always,  to  him,  the  same 
amount  of  effort  or  sacrifice.  But  this  proposition,  whether 
in  itself  admissible  or  not,  discards  tlie  idea  of  exchange 
value  altogether,  substituting  a  totally  different  idea,  more 
analogous  to  value  in  use.  If  a  day's  labour  will  purchase 
in  America  twice  as  much  of  ordinary  consumable  articles 
as  in  England,  it  seems  a  vain  subtlety  to  insist  on  saying 
that  labour  is  of  the  same  value  in  both  countries,  and  that 
it  is  the  valoe  of  the  other  things,  whidi  is  different.  La- 
bour, in  this  ease,  may  be  correctly  said  to  be  twice  as  val- 
uable, both  in  the  market  and  to  the  labourer  himself,  in 
America  as  in  England. 

If  the  object  were  to  obtain  an  approximate  raeaaure  by 
which  to  estimate  valno  in  use,  perhaps  nothing  better  conid 
be  chosen  than  one  day's  subsistence  of  an  average  man, 
reckoned  in  the  ordinary  food  consumed  by  the  class  of  un- 
skilled labourers.  If  in  America  a  pound  of  maize  flour  will 
support  a  labouring  man  for  a  day,  a  thing  might  be  deemed 
more  or  less  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pounds 
'  of  maize  flour  it  exchanged  for.  If  one  thing,  either  by  it- 
self or  by  what  it  would  purchase,  could  maintain  a  labour- 
ing man  for  a  day,  and  anotlier  could  maintain  him  for  a 
week,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  saying  that  the  one 
was  worth,  for  ordinary  human  uses,  seven  times  as  much 
as  theother.  But  this  would  not  measure  tlie  worth  of  the 
thing  to  Its  possessor  for  his  own  purposes,  which  miglit  be 
greater  to  any  amount,  though  it  could  not  be  less,  than  the 
worth  of  the  food  which  the  thing  would  purchase. 
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The  idea  of  a  Measure  of  Value  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  idea  of  the  r^ulator,  or  determining  principle,  of 
valne.     When  it  h  said  by  Kicardo  and  others,  that  the 
Talue  of  a  thing  is  regulated  hy  quantity  of  labour,  they  do 
not  mean  the  qaantity  of  labour  for  which  the  thing  win_^' 
exchange,  but  the  quantity  required  for  producing  it.  "^is, 
they  mean  to  affirm,  determines  its  value;  causes  it  to  be  of 
the  value  it  is,  and  of  no  other.    But  when  Adam  Smith 
and  Halthns  say  that  labour  is  a  measure  of  value,  they  do 
not  mean  the  laboar  by  which  the  thing  was  or  can  be 
made,  but  the  qnaatitj  of  labour  which  it  will  exchimge  - 
for,  or  purchase ;  in  other  words,  the  valoe  of  the  thing,  e&> 
timated  in  labour.   And  they  do  not  mean  that  this  regvlatet  ; 
the  general  exchange  valoe  of  the  thing,  or  has  any  effect  '■ 
in  determining  what  that  value  diall  be,  bnt  coily  ascertains   ( 
what  it  is,  and  whether  and  how  much  it  ^'aiies  from  time    | 
to  time  and  from  place  to  place.    To  confoimd  these  two   I 
ideas,  would  be  mnch  the  same  thing  as  to  overlo<^  the    I 
distinctioD  between  the  thermometer  and  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  SOlfE  PGCCLIAB  CASES  OF  TALUE. 

§  1.  The  geoeral  laws  of  value,  in  all  the  more  impor- 
tant cases  of  tiie  interchange  of  commoditee  in  the  same 
country,  hare  now  heen  inreBtigated.  We  examined,  first, 
the  case  of  monopoly,  in  which  the  value  is  determined  by 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  limitation  of  quantity,  that 

'  is,  by  demand  and  supply  :  secondly,  the  case  of  free  com- 
petition, when  the  article  can  be  produced  in  indefinite 
quantity  at  the  same  cost ;  in  which  case  the  permanent 
value  is  determined  by  the  coat  of  prodoction,  and  only  the 
fluctuations  by  supply  and  demand :  thirdly,  a  mixed  case, 

'  that  of  the  articles  which  can  he  produced  in  indefinite 
quantity,  but  not  at  the  same  cost ;  in  which  case  the  per- 
manent value  is  determined  by  the  greatest  cost  which  it  is 

■  necessary  to  incur  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  supply. 
And  lastly,  we  have  found  that  money  itself  is  a  commodity 

.  of  the  third  class ;  that  its  valne,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  is 

:  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  values  of  other  commod- 
ities of  its  class ;  and  that  prices,  therefore,  follow  the  same 
laws  as  Talnes. 

From  this  it  appears  that  demand  and  supply  govern  the 
floctuations  of  values  and  prices  in  all  cases,  and  the  perma- 
nent values  imd  prices  of  all  things  of  which  the  supply  is 
determined  by  any  agency  other  than  that  of  iiree  competi- 
tion :  but  that,  under  the  regime  of  competition,  things  are, 
on  the  average,  exchanged  for  each  other  at  such  values,  and 
sold  at  such  prices,  as  afiford  eqoal  ezpectaUon  of  advantage 
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to  all  classeB  of  producers ;  wliich  can  only  be  when  things 
exchange  for  one  another  in  tlie  ratio  of  their  coet  of  pro- 
daction. 

It  is  DOW,  however,  necessary  to  take  notice  of  certun 
cases,  to  which,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  this  law  of  ex- 
change value  is  inapplicable. 

It  BometimeB  happens  that  two  different  commoditiea  I 
have  what  may  be  termed  a  joint  cost  of  production.     They  . 
are  both  products  of  the  same  operation,  or  set  of  operations,  I 
and  the  outlay  is  incurred  for  the  sake  of  both  together,  not  i 
part  for  one  and  part  for  the  other.    The  same  outlay  would  ' 
have  to  be  incurred  for  either  of  the  two,  if  the  other  were  ', 
not  wanted  or  used  at  all.    There  are  not  a  few  instances 
of  commodities  thus  associated  in  their  production.    For 
example,  coke  and  coal-gas  are  both  produced  from  tlie  same 
material,  and  by  the  same  operation.     In  a  more  partial 
sense,  mutton  and  wool  are  an  example :  beef,  hides,  and 
tallow :  calves  and  dairy  prodnce :  chickens  and  eggs.     Cost 
of  production  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  deciding  the 
value  of  the  associated  commodities  relatively  to  each  other. 
It  only  decides  their  joint  value.    Tlie  gas  and  the  coke  to- 
gether have  to  repay  the  expenses  of  their  production,  with 
the  ordinary  profit.     To  do  this,  a  given  qnantity  of  gas,  to- 
gether with  the  coke  which  is  the  residuum  of  its  manufac- 
ture, must  exchange  for  other  things  in  the  ratio  of  their 
joint  cost  of  production.    But  how  much  of  the  remunera- 
tiou  of  the  producer  shall  be  derived  from  the  coke,  and 
how  much  &om  the  gas,  remains  to  be  decided.    Cost  of  ( 
production  does  not  determine  their  prices,  bnt  the  sum  of  i 
their  prices.    A  principle  is  wanting  to  apportion  the  ex-  j 
penses  of  production  between  the  two. 

Since  cost  of  production  here  fails  us,  we  mnst  revert  to 
a  law  of  value  anterior  to  cost  of  production,  and  more 
fundamental,  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  Tlie  law  is,.  '^  ' 
that  the  demand  for  a  commodity  varies  with  its  value,  and 
that  the  value  adjusts  itself  so  that  the  demand  shall  be 
equal  to  the  supply.  This  supplies  the  principle  of  reparti- 
tion which  we  are  in  qurat  of.  DLizedi-  CioOQic 
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Suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  ie  produced  and 
sold  at  a  ceitain  price,  and  that  the  residuain  of  coke  ia 
offered  at  a  price  which,  togetlier  with  that  of  the  gas,  re- 
pa^  the  expenses  with  tlie  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  Sup- 
pose, too,  that  at  the  price  pat  npon  the  gas  and  coke  re- 
Bpectirely,  the  whole  of  the  gas  &idB  an  easy  market, 
withont  either  snrplDs  or  deficiency,  bnt  that  piirchaBers 
cannot  be  found  for  all  the  coke  corresponding  to  it.  The 
coke  will  be  offered  at  a  lower  price  in  order  to  force  a 
market.  But  thia  lower  price,  together  with  the  price  of  the 
gas,  will  not  be  remunerating :  tiie  manufacture,  as  a  whole, 
T*-ill  not  pay  its  expenses  with  the  ordinary  profit,  and  will 
not,  on  tlicse  terms,  continue  to  he  carried  on.  The  gas, 
therefore,  must  be  sold  at  a  higher  price,  to  make  up  for  the 
,  deficiency  on  the  coke.  The  demand  consequently  contract- 
,  ing,  the  production  will  be  somewhat  i-educed ;  and  jjricee 
I  will  become  stationary  when,  by  the  joint  effect  of  the  rise 
I  of  gas  and  the  fall  of  coke,  so  much  less  of  the  first  is  sold, 
I  and  BO  much  more  of  the  second,  that  there  is  now  a  market 
I  for  all  the  coke  which  results  from  tho  existing  extent  of  liie 
Igas  manufacture. 

Or  suppose  the  reverse  case ;  that  more  coke  is  wanted 
at  the  present  prices,  tlian  can  be  supplied  by  the  oporationB 
required  by  tho  existing  demand  for  gas.  Coke,  being  now 
in  deficiency,  will  rise  in  price.  The  whole  operation  will 
yield  more  than  the  naual  rate  of  profit,  and  additional  cap- 
ital will  be  attracted  to  the  mannfacture.  The  unsatisfied 
demand  for  coke  will  he  supplied ;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
without  increasing  the  supply  of  gas  too ;  and  as  the  exist- 
ing demand  was  fully  supplied  already,  an  increased  qoaa- 
tity  can  only  find  a  market  by  lowering  the  price.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  two  together  will  yield  the  return 
required  by  their  joint  cost  of  production,  bat  that  more  of 
this  return  than  before  will  be  furnished  by  the  coke,  and 
less  by  the  gas.  Equilibrium  will  he  attained  when  the  de- 
mand for  each  article  fits  so  well  with  the  demand  for  the 
other,  that  the  qaantity  required  of  each  is  exactly  as  much 
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aa  IB  generated  in  prodncing  the  quantity  reqnired  of  tlie 
other.  If  there  is  any  eurplua  or  deficiency  on  either  Bide ; 
if  there  is  a  demand  for  coke,  sad  not  a  demand  for  all  the 
gas  prodaced  along  with  it,  at  vice  vend  /  the  valneB  and 
prices  of  the  two  things  will  so  readjust  themselves  that 
both  sliall  find  a  market. 

When,  therefore,  two  or  more  commoditiee  have  a  joint 
cost  of  production,  their  natural  values  relatively  to  each 
other  are  those  which  will  create  a  demand  for  each,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  qnantities  in  which  they  are  sent  forth  by  the 
productiTe  process.  This  theorem  is  not  in  itself  of  any 
great  importance ;  but  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  law 
of  demand,  and  of  the  mode  in  which,  when  cost  of  produc- 
tion foils  to  be  applicable,  the  other  principle  steps  in  to 
supply  the  vacancy,  ia  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as  we 
shall  find  in  the  next  chapter  but  one  that  something  very 
similar  takes  place  in  cases  of  much  greater  moment. 

§  3.  Another  case  of  value  which  merits  attention,  ia 
that  of  tho  different  kinds  of  agricultnral  produce.  This  is 
rather  a  more  complex  question  than  the  last,  and  requires 
that  attention  shonld  be  paid  to  a  greater  number  of  in- 
fluencing circamstancea. 

The  case  would  present  nothing  peculiar,  if  different  j 
^ricnltnral  products  were  either  grown  indiscriminately  - 
and  with  equal  advantage  on  the  same  soils,  or  wholly  on  i 
different  soils.  "Hie  difficulty  arises  from  two  things :  first, 
that  most  soils  are  fitter  for  one  kind  of  produce  than  an- 
other, without  being  abeolntely  unfit  for  any ;  and  secondly,  : 
the  rotation  of  crops. 

For  simplicity,  we  will  confine  our  supposition  to  two  '■ 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce ;  for  instance,  wheat  and  oats.  | 
If  all  soils  were  equally  adapted  for  wheat  and  for  oats,  both  ' 
would  be  grown  indiscriminately  on  all  soils,  and  their  rela-  j 
tive  oost  of  production,  being  the  same  everywhere,  would  j 
govern  their  relative  value.  If  the  same  labour  which 
growB  three  quarters  of  wheat  oa  any  given  soil,  would  al- 
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ways  grow  on  that  Boil  five  quarters  of  oate,  the  three  ancl 
tliQ  five  qnartere  would  be  of  the  eame  value.  If,  again, 
wlieat  and  oata  coald  not  be  grown  on  the  same  eoil  «t  all, 
tlie  value  of  each  would  be  determined  by  ite  pecaliar  coat 
of  production  on  the  least  favourable  of  the  soils  adapted  for 
it  which  the  existing  demand  required  a  reconrso  to.  Hie 
fact,  however,  is  that  both  wheat  and  oats  can  be  grown  on 
almost  any  soil  which  is  capable  of  producing  either :  bat 
some  soils,  such  as  the  stiff  claya,  are  better  adapted  for 
wheat,  while  others  (the  light  sandy  soils)  are  more  suitable 
for  oats.  There  might  be  some  boiIb  which  would  yield,  to 
the  same  quantity  of  labour,  only  fonr  quarters  of  oats  to 
three  of  wheat ;  others  perhaps  less  than  three  of  wheat  to 
five  quarters  of  oats.  Among  these  diversities,  what  deter- 
mines the  relative  value  of  the  two  tilings  ? 

It  is  evident  that  each  grain  will  be  cultivated  in  pref- 
erence, on  the  soils  which  are  better  adapted  for  it  than  for 
the  other ;  and  if  the  demand  is  supplied  from  these  alone, 
the  valaes  of  the  two  grains  will  have  no  reference  to  one 
another.  Bat  when  the  demand  for  both  is  sncli  as  to  re- 
quire that  each  should  be  grown  not  only  on  the  soils  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  it,  bat  on  the  medium  soils  which,  without 
being  specifically  adapted  to  either,  are  abont  equally  suited 
for  both,  the  cost  of  production  on  those  medium  soik  will 
determine  tlie  relative  value  of  the  two  grains ;  while  the 
rent  of  the  soils  specifically  adapted  to  each,  will  he  regu- 
lated by  their  productive  power,  considered  with  reference 
to  that  one  alone  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  applicable. 
Thas  lar  the  question  presents  no  difficnlty,  to  any  one  to 
whom  the  general  principles  of  valoe  are  familiar. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  demand  for  one  of  the 
two,  as  for  example  wheat,  may  eo  outstrip  the  demand  for 
the  other,  as  not  only  to  occupy  the  soils  specially  suited  for 
wheat,  but  to  engross  entirdy  those  equally  aoitable  to  both, 
and  even  encroach  upon  those  which  are  better  adapted  to 
oatsT  To  create  an  inducement  for  this  unequal  apportion- 
ment  of  the  cultivation,  wheat  must  be  relatively  dear^, 
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and  oats  cheaper,  than  acoording  to  the  cost  of  their  produc- 
tion on  the  medium  land.  Tlieir  relative  valne  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  on  that  qnality  of  land,  whatever  it 
may  be,  on  wbidi  the  comparative  demand  for  the  two 
grains  requires  that  both  of  them  should  be  grown.  If, 
from  the  state  of  the  demand,  the  two  culUvationB  meet  on 
land  more  favonrable  to  one  than  to  the  other,  that  one  will 
be  cheaper  and  the  other  dearer,  in  relation  to  each  other 
end  to  things  in  general,  thnn  if  the  proportional  demand 
were  as  we  at  first  supposed. 

Here,  then,  we  obtain  a  fresh  illustration,  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner,  of  the  operation  of  demand,  not  as  an 
occasional  distmrber  of  value,  but  as  &  permanent  regulator 
of  it,  conjoined  with,  or  supplementary  to,  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  case  of  rotation  of  crops  does  not  require  separate 
aualysie,  being  a  case  of  joint  coat  of  production,  like  that 
of  gas  and  coke.  If  it  were  the  practice  to  grow  white  and 
green  crops  on  all  laiids  in  alternate  years,  the  one  being 
necessary  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  other  as  for  its  own 
sake ;  the  farmer  would  derive  his  remuneration  for  two 
years'  expenses  from  one  while  and  one  green  crop,  and  the 
prices  of  the  two  would  so  adjust  themselves  aa  to  create  a 
demand  which  would  carry  off  an  equal  breadth  of  white 
and  of  green  crops. 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  other  anoma- 
lous cases  of  value,  which  it  might  be  a  useful  exercise  to  re- 
solve :  but  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible,  in  a  work  like 
the  present,  to  enter  more  into  details  than  is  necessary  for 
the  eluddation  of  principles.  I  now  therefore  proceed  to  the 
only  part  of  the  general  theory  of  exdiange  which  has  not 
yet  been  touched  upon,  that  of  International  Exchanges,  or 
to  speak  more  generally,  exchanges  between  distant  places.  ' 
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OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

g  1.  The  causes  which  occasioQ  a  commodity  to  be 
brongbt  from  a  distance,  instead  of  being  produced,  as  con- 
venience would  seem  to  dictate,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
market  where  it  is  to  be  sold  for  consumption,  are  usually 
conceived  in  a  rather  superficial  manner.  Some  tilings  it  is 
physically  imposaible  to  produce,  except  in  particular  eir- 
eumstancoa  of  heat,  soil,  water,  or  atmosphere.  But  there 
are  manythings  which,  though  they  could  be  pi-oduccd  at 
home  without  difficnlty,  and  in  any  quantity,  are  yet  im- 
ported from  a  distance.  The  explanation  which  would  be 
popularly  given  of  this  would  be,  tbat  it  is  cheaper  to  im- 
port than  to  produce  them :  and  Uiis  is  the  true  reason. 
Bat  this  reason  itself  requires  that  a  reason  be  given  for  it 
Of  two  things  produced  in  the  same  place,  if  one  is  cheaper 
than  tlie  other,  the  reason  is  that  it  can  be  produced  wiUi 
less  labour  and  capital,  or,  in  a  word,  at  lees  cost.  Is  this 
also  the  reason  as  between  things  produced  in  different 
I  places  ?  Are  things  never  imported  but  from  places  where 
j  they  can  be  produced  with  less  labour  (or  leee  of  the  other 
,  element  of  cost,  time)  than  io  the  place  to  which  they  are 

II  brought  J     Does  the  law,  that  permanent  valne  is  propor- 
tioned to  cost  of  prodnctton,  hold  good  between  commodities 
■  produced  in  distant  places,  as  it  does  between  those  pro- 
i  ^uced  in  adjacent  places  ? 
~-^  We  shall  find  that  it  does  not.    A  thing  may  sometimes 
be  sold  cheapest,  by  being  produced  in  some  other  place 
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tliao  that  at:  which  it  can  be  prodaced  with  the  emallest 
amount  of  labour  and  abstinence.  England  might  import 
com  from  Poland  and  pay  for  it  in  cloth,  even  though  Eng- 
land had  a  decided  advtuitage  orer  Poland  in  the  prodac- 
tioD  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  England  might  send  cot- 
tons to  Portogal  in  exchange  for  wine,  althongh  Portugal 
might  be  able  to  prodnce  cottons  with  a  less  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  than  England  could. 

This  could  not  happen  between  adjacent  places.  If 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  possessed  an  advantage  over 
the  south  bank  in  the  production  of  et^oes,  no  shoes  would 
be  produced  on  the  south  side ;  the  shoemakers  would  re- 
move themselves  and  their  capitals  to  the  north  bank,  or 
would  have  established  themselves  there  originally ;  for, 
being  competitors  in  the  same  market  with  those  on  the 
north  side,  tbey  could  not  compensate  themselves  for  their 
disadvantage  at  the  expense  of  tho  consumer :  the  amount 
of  it  would  fall  entirely  on  their  profits ;  and  they  would 
not  long  content  themeelvea  with  a  smaller  profit,  when,  by 
simply  crossing  a  river,  they  could  increase  it.  But  between 
distant  places,  and  especially  between  different  countries, 
profits  may  continue  different ;  because  persons  do  not  usu- 
ally remove  themselves  or  their  capitals  to  a  distant  place, 
without  a  very  strong  motive.  If  capital  removed  to  remote . 
parte  of  the  world  as  readily,  and  for  as  small  an  induce-  \ 
ment,  as  it  moves  to  another  quarter  of  the  same  town  ;  if 
people  would  transport  their  manufactories  to  America  or  ' 
China  whenever  they  could  save  a  small  percentage  in  their 
expenses  by  it ;  profits  wonid  be  alike  (or  equivalent)  all  over 
tho  worid,  and  all  things  would  be  produced  in  the  places 
where  the  same  labour  and  capital  would  produce  them  in 
greatest  quantity  and  of  best  quality.  A  tendency  may, 
even  now,  be  observed  towards  such  a  state  of  things  ;  capi- 
tal is  becoming  more  and  more  cosmopolitan  ;  there  is  so 
mnch  greater  similarity  of  manners  and  institutions  than 
formerly,  and  so  much  less  alienation  of  feeling,  among  the 
more  civilized  countries,  that  both  population  and  capital 
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now  move  from  one  of  those  countries  to  another  on  mnch 
lees  temptation  than  heretofore.  But  there  are  still  extra- 
ordinary diffurences,  both  of  wages  and  of  profits,  between 
different  parts  of  the  world.  It  needs  bat  a  small  motive  to 
transplant  capital,  or  even  persons,  from  WarwickBhire  to 
Yorkshire;  but  a  much  greater  to  make  them  remove  to 
India,  the  colonies,  or  Ireland.  To  France,  Germany,  or 
Switzerland,  capital  moves  pwbaps  almost  as  readily  as  to 
the  colonies ;  the  di&erencea  of  language  and  government 
being  scarcely  so  great  a  hindrance  as  climate  and  distance. 
To  countries  still  barbarons,  or,  like  Roesia  or  Turkey,  only 
banning  to  be  civilized,  capital  will  not  migrate,  unless 
under  the  inducement  of  a  very  great  extra  profit. 

Between  all  distant  places  therefore  in  some  degree,  bnt 
especially  between  different  countries  (whether  under  tho 
same  supreme  government  or  not,)  there  may  exist  great  in- 
equalities in  the  return  to  labour  and  capital,  without  cana- 
ing  them  t4]  mo^e  from  one  place  to  the  other  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  level  those  inequalities.    The  capital  belonging  to 
a  country  wfU,  to  a  great  extent,  remain  in  the  vonntry, 
even  if  there  be  no  mode  of  employing  it  in  which  it  would 
not  bo  more  productive  elsewhere.     Yet  even  a  country 
thus  circninstanced  might,  and  probably  would,  cany  on 
trade  with  other  countries.    It  would  export  articles  of 
.  some  sort,  even  to  places  which  could  make  them  with  lees 
i  labour  than  itself;  because  those  countries,  supposing  tliem 
-  to  have  an  advantage  over  it  in  all  productions,  would  have 
;  a  greater  advantage  in  some  things  than  in  others,  and 
!  would  find  it  their  interest  to  import  the  articles  in  which 
r  their  advantage  was  smallest,  that  they  might  employ  more 
I  of  their  labour  and  capital  on  those  in  which    it  waa 
;  greatest 

§  2.    As  I  have  said  elsewhere*  after  Bicardo  (the 
thinker  who  has  done  most  towards  clearing  np  this  sub- 

■  Ehmjs  on  some  UiueUlod  QnuUoiu  of  PolIUc«l  Eoonomy,  BsUf  L 
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ject)*  *'  it  18  not  a  difference  in  the  ahsol'ute  ooBt  of  prodnc- 
tion,  which  determines  the  interchange,  bnt  a  difference  in 
the  eam^MraUve  cost.  It  may  be  to  oar  advantage  to  pro- 
cure iron  firom  Sweden  ia  exchange  for  cottons,  evea  although 
the  mines  of  England  as  well  as  her  manufactories  should 
be  more  prodaetive  than  those  of  Sweden ;  for  if  we  have 
an  advantage  of  one-half  in  cottons,  and  only  au  advantage 
of  a  quarter  in  iron,  and  could  sell  oar  cottons  to  Sweden  at 
the  price  which  Sweden  must  pay  for  them  if  she  produced 
them  herself,  we  should  obtain  our  iron  with  an  advantage 
of  one-half,  as  well  as  our  cottons.  We  may  often,  by  trad- 
ing with  fordgners,  obtain  their  commodities  at  a  smaller 
expense  of  labour  and  capital  than  they  cost  to  the  foreign- 
ers themselves.  The  bargain  is  still  advantageous  to  the 
foreigner,  because  t]>e  commodity  which  he  receives  in  ex- 
change, though  it  Iiaa  cost  us  less,  would  have  cost  him 
more." 

To  illustrate  the  cases  in  wliieh  interchange  of  commod- 
ities will  not,  and  those  in  whicli  it  will,  take  place  between 
two  countries,  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy ,t  makes  the  supposition,  that  Poland  has  an  advantage 
over  England  in  the  production  both  of  cloth  and  of  com. 
He  first  supposes  the  advantage  to  be  of  equal  amount  in 
both  commodities ;  the  cloth  and  the  com,  each  of  which 
required  100  days  labour  in  Poland,  requiring  each  150 
days  labour  in  England.  "  It  would  follow,  that  the  cloth 
of  150  days  labour  in  England,  if  sent  to  Poland,  would  be 
equal  to  the  cloth  of  100  days  labour  in  Poland ;  if  ex- 
changed for  corn,  Uierefore,  it  would  exchange  for  the  com 
of  only  100  days  labour.  But  the  com  of  100  days  labour 
in  Poland,  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  quuttity  with  that 

*  I  tt  one  time  believed  Ur.  fiicardo  to  have  been  tbe  Bcde  andtor  of  the 
doctrine  now  tmlTeiMllj  received  by  political  economists,  on  the  nature  and 
metaure  Of  the  benefit  whicii  a  country  derives  fVom  foietgn  trade.  But  Colonel 
Ton«Ds,  by  the  Tcpeblicatiou  of  one  of  bia  eviy  writlnga,  "The  Economists 
Behted,"  has  eatabliahed  at  leaat  a  joint  claim  with  Ur.  Ricardo  to  the  origiaB-. 
tion«f  ihe  doctrine,  and  an  eidusive  one  to  its  earliest  publi(«tian. 

f  Third  ed.  p.  120.  )  A  ,  n 
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of  150  days  lalioar  in  England.  "With  150  da.ya  labour  in 
clotb,  therefore,  England  would  only  get  as  much  com  in 
Poland  as  she  could  raise  with  150  days  labour  at  homo ; 
and  she  would,  in  importing  it,  have  the  cost  of  carriage 
besides.  In  these  circumstances  no  exchange  would  take 
place."  In  this  case  the  comparative  costs  of  tlie  two  arti- 
cles in  England  and  in  Poland  were  supposed  to  be  the  saiue, 
though  the  absolute  costs  were  different ;  on  which  supposi- 
tion we  see  that  there  would  be  no  labour  saved  to  either 
country  by  confining  its  industry  to  one  of  the  two  produc- 
tions, and  importing  the  other. 

It  ia  otherwise  when  the  comparative,  kai  not  merely 
the  absolute  costs  of  the  two  articles  are  different  in  the  two 
countries.  "  K,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  while  the 
cloth  produced  with  100  days  labour  in  Poland  was  pro- 
duced with  150  days  labour  in  England,  the  com  which 
was  produced  in  Poland  with  100  days  labour  could  uot  be 
produced  in  EngUnd  witli  less  than  200  days  labour ;  an 
adequate  motive  to  exchange  would  immediately  arise. 
With  a  quantity  of  cloth  which  England  produced  with  150 
days  labour,  she  would  be  able  to  purchase  as  much  corn  in 
Poland  as  was  there  produced  with  100  days  labour;  bat 
the  quantity  which  was  there  produced  with  100  days  la- 
bour, would  bo  as  great  as  the  quantity  produced  in  Eng- 
land with  200  days  labour,"  By  importing  com,  therefore, 
from  Poland,  and  paying  for  it  with  cloth,'£ii|^d  would 
obtain  for  150  days  labour  what  wonid  otherwise  cost  her 
200 ;  being  a  saving  of  60  days  labour  on  each  repetition 
of  the  transaction :  and  not  merely  a  saving  to  England,  but 
a  saving  absolutely  ;  for  it  is  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
Poland,  who,  witli  com  that  costs  her  100  days  labour,  has 
purchased  cloth  which,  if  produced  at  home,  would  have 
cost  her  tlie  same.  Poland,  therefore,  on  this  supposition, 
loses  nothing ;  but  also  she  derives  no  advantage  from  tlie 
trade,  the  imported  cloth  costing  her  as  mnch  as  if  it  were 
made  at  home.  To  enable  Poland  to  gun  anything  by  the 
interchange,  something  must  be  abated  from  the  gain  of 
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England :  the  com  produced  in  Poland  by  100  days  labour, 
must  be  ablo  to  purcliase  from  England  more  ulotli  than 
Poland  could  produce  by  that  amount  of  labour ;  more 
therefore  than  England  could  produce  by  150  daye  labour, 
England  thus  obtaiuing  tlie  com  which  would  have  C(»t  her 
200  days,  at  a  cost  exceeding  150,  though  short  of  200. 
England  therefore  no  longer  gains  the  whole  of  the  labour 
which  is  saved  to  the  two  jointly  by  trading  with,  one  _  ^ 
another. 

§  3.  From  this  czposition  we  perceive  in  what  consists 
the  benetit  of  international  exchange,  or,  in  other  words, 
foreign  commerce.  Setting  aside  its  enabling  coimtries  to 
obtain  commodities  which  they  could  not  themselves  pro- 
duce at  all ;  its  advantage  cooaists  in  a  more  efficieut  em-  • 
ployment  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  world.  If  two 
countries  which  traded  together  attempted,  ae  far  as  was 
physically  possible,  to  produce  for  themselves  what  they 
now  import  from  one  another,  the  labonr  and  capital  of  the 
two  countries  would  not  be  so  productive,  the  two  together 
would  not  obtain  from  their  industry  so  great  a  quantity  of 
commodities,  as  when  each  employs  itself  in  producing, 
both  for  itself  and  for  the  other,  the  things  in  which  its  la- 
bour is  relatively  most  efficient.  Tlie  addition  thuB  made 
to  the  produce  of  the  two  combined,  constitutes  the  advan-* 
tage  of  ftie  trade.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  two  coun- 
tries may  be  altogether  inferior  to  the  other  in  productive  * 
capacities,  and  that  its  labour  and  capital  could  be  employed 
to  greatest  advantage  by  being  rcanoved  bodily  to  the  other. 
The  labour  and  capital  which  have  been  sunk  in  rendering 
Holland  habitable,  would  have  produced  a  much  greater 
retnm  if  transported  to  America  or  Ireland.  The  produce 
of  the  whole  world  would  be  greater,  or  the  labom-  less,  than 
it  is,  if  everything  were  produced  where  there  is  the  great- 
est absolute  facility  for  its  production.  But  nations  do  not, 
at  least  in  modem  times,  emigrate  en  masse;  and  while  the 
labour  and  capital  of  a  country  remain  in  the  country,  they 
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are  most  beneficially  employed  in  prodncing  for  foreign 
markets  as  well  as  for  its  own,  the  thingB  in  vliich  it  lies 
under  the  least  disadvantage,  if  there  be  none  in  which  it 
posBesses  an  advantage. 

§  4.  Before  proceeding  further,  let  ne  contrast  this  view 
of  the  benefits  of  international  commerce  with  other  theories 
which  have  prevailed,  and  which  to  a  certain  extent  still 
prevail,  on  the  same  subject. 

Accoi'ding  to  the  doctrine  now  stated,  the  only  direct 
advantage  of  foreign  commerce  consists  in  the  imports,  A 
country  obtains  things  which  it  either  conld  not  have  pro- 
duced at  all,  or  which  it  mast  have  produced  ai  a  greater 
expense  of  capital  and  labour  than  the  cost  of  the  things 
which  it  exports  to  pay  for  them.  It  thns  obtains  a  more 
\  ample  supply  of  the  commodities  it  wants,  for  the  same  la- 
bour and  capital ;  or  the  same  supply,  for  less  labour  and 
capital,  leaving  the  surplus  disposable  to  produce  other 
things.  The  vulgar  theory  disregards  this  benefit  and 
deems  the  advantage  of  commerce  to  reside  in  the  exports : 
as  if  not  what  a  country  obtains,  but  what  it  parts  with,  by 
its  foreign  trade,  was  supposed  to  constitute  the  gain  to  it. 
An  extended  market  for  its  produce — an  abundant  consump- 
tion for  its  goods — a  vent  for  its  surplus — are  the  phrases 
by  which  it  has  been  cnstomary  to  designate  the  uses  and 
recommendations  of  commerce  with  foreign  countriea.  This 
notion  is  intelligible,  when  we  consider  that  the  authors  and 
leaders  of  opinion  on  mercantile  questions  have  always  hith- 
erto been  the  selling  class.  It  is  in  truth  a  surviving  relic 
of  the  Mercantile  Theory,  according  to  which,  money  being 
tho  only  wealth,  selling,  or  in  other  words,  exchanging 
goods  for  money  was  (to  countries  without  mines  of  their 
own)  the  only  way  of  growing  rich — and  importation  of 
goods,  that  is  to  say,  parting  with  money,  was  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  the  benefit. 

The  notion  that  money  alone  is  wealth,  has  been  long 
defunct,  but  it  has  left  many  of  its  progeny  behind  it ;  and 
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even  it8  destroyer  •Ad&m  Smith,  retained  some  opiaioiis 
which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  to  anj  other  origin.  Adam 
Smith's  theory  of  the  henefit  of  foreign  trade,  Tras  that  it 
afforded  an  outlet  for  the  snrplus  produce  of  a  coimtrj,  aad 
enabled  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  to  replace  it- 
self with  a  profit.  These  expressions  suggest  ideas  incon- 
sistent with  a  dear  conception  of  the  phenomena.  The  ex- 
pression, Burplns  prodnce,  seems  to  imply  that  a  country  is 
under  some  kind  of  necessity  of  producing  the  corn  or  cloth 
which  it  exports ;  so  that  the  portion  which  it  does  not 
itself  consume,  if  not  wanted  and  consumed  elsewhere, 
wonld  either  bo  produced  in  sheer  waste,  or  if  it  were  not 
produced,  the  corresponding  portion  of  capital  woald  remain 
idle,  and  the  mass  of  productions  in  the  country  would  be 
diminished  by  eo  much.  Either  of  these  suppositions  would  I 
be  entirely  erroneous.  The  country  produces  an  exportable  1 
article  in  excess  of  its  own  wants,  from  no  inherent  neces-  | 
sity,  but  as  the  cheapest  mode  of  supplying  itself  with  otiter  | 
things.  If  prevented  from  exporting  tliia  surplus,  it  would  ' 
cease  to  produce  it,  and  would  no  longer  import  anything, 
being  unable  to  give  an  equivalent ;  but  the  labour  and 
capital  which  had  been  employed  in  producing  with  a 
view  to  exportation,  would  find  employment  in  producing 
tliose  desirable  objects  which  were  previously  brought  from 
abroad :  or,  if  some  of  them  could  not  be  produced,  in  pro- 
ducing substitutes  for  them.  These  articles  would  of  course 
be  prodnced  at  a  greater  cost  than  that  of  the  tilings  with 
which  they  had  previously  been  purchased  from  foreign 
conntries.  But  the  valne  and  price  of  the  articles  would 
rise  in  proportion  ;  and  the  capital  would  juat  as  much  be 
replaced,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  from  the  returns,  as  it 
was  when  employed  in  producing  for  the  foreign  market. 
The  only  losers  (after  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  the 
change)  wonld  be  the  consumers  of  the  heretofore  imported 
articles ;  who  would  be  obliged  either  to  do  without  them, 
consuming  in  lieu  of  them  something  which  they  did  not 
like  as  well,  or  to  pay  a  hif^her  price  for  them  than  before. 
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There  ie  mach  misconception  in  tlie  common  notion  of 
what  commerce  does  for  a  country.  When  commercb  ia 
Bpoken  of  na  a  source  of  national  wealth,  the  imagination 
fixes  itself  npon  the  large  fortunes  acquired  hy  merchants, 
,  rather  than  upon  the  saring  of  price  to  consumers.  But 
the  gains  of  merchantB,  when  they  enjoy  no  exclusive  privi- 
lege, are  no  greater  than  the  profits  obtained  by  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  in  the  country  itself.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  capital  now  employed  in  foreign  trade  could  not  find 
employment  in  supplying  the  homo  mariet,  I  might  rei)ly, 
that  tbis  is  the  fallacy  of  general  over-production,  diacossed 
in  a  former  chapter ;  but  the  thing  is  in  this  particular  case 
too  evident,  to  require  an  appeal  to  any  general  theory. 
We  not  only  see  that  the  capital  of  the  merchant  would  find 
employment,  but  we  see  what  employment.  There  would 
be  employment  created,  equal  to  that  which  would  be  taken 
away.  Exportation  ceasing,  importation  to  an  equal  value 
would  cease  also,  and  all  that  part  of  the  income  of  the 
country  which  had  been  expended  in  imported  commodities, 
would  be  ready  to  expend  itself  on  tbe  same  things  pro- 
duced at  home,  or  on  others  instead  of  them.  Commerce  is  i 
virtually  a  mode  of  cheapening  prodnction ;  and  in  all  such 
cases  the  consumer  ie  the  person  ultimately  benefited ;  the 
dealer,  in  the  end,  is  sure  to  get  his  profit,  whether  the 
buyer  obtains  much  or  little  for  bis  money.  This  is  said 
without  prejudice  to  the  effect  (already  touched  upon,  aud 
to  be  hereafter  fully  discussed)  which  the  cheapening  of  com- 
modities may  have  in  raising  profits ;  in  the  case  when  tbe 
commodity  cheapened,  being  one  of  those  consumed  by  la- 
bourers, enters  into  the  cost  of  labour,  by  which  tbe  rate  of 
profits  is  determined. 

§  5.  Such,  then,  is  the  direct  economical  advantage  of 
foreign  trade.  But  there  are,  beaidee,  indirect  effects,  which 
must  be  counted  as  benefits  of  a  high  order.  One  is,  tbe 
tendency  of  every  extension  of  the  market  to  improve  the 
processes  of  production.     A  coimtiy  which  produces  for 
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a  larger  market  than  ite  own,  can  introduce  a  more  extended 
dirisioa  of  labour,  can  make  greater  use  of  luacliinery,  ailfl 
is  more  likely  to  make  inventions  and  improvemcntB  in  the 
processes  of  production.  Wliatever  eansea  a  greater  qaan- 
tity  of  anything  to  be  produced  in  the  same  place,  tends  to 
the  general  increaae  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  world.* 
Thero  is  another  consideration,  principally  applicable  to  an 
early  stage  of  indnstrial  advancement.  A  people  may  be 
in  a  quiescent,  indolent,  uncultivated  state,  with  all  their 
tastes  either  fully  satisfied  or  entirely  undeveloped,  and  they 
may  fail  to  put  forth  the  whole  of  their  productive  energies 
for  want  of  any  sufficient  object  of  desire.  The  opening  of 
a  foreign  trade,  by  making  tltem  acquainted  with  new  ob- 
jects, or  tempting  them  by  the  easier  acquisition  of  things 
which  they  had  not  previously  thought  attainable,  Bome- 
timea  worka  a  sort  of  industrial  revolution  in  a  country 
whose  resources  were  previously  undeveloped  for  waut  of 
energy  and  ambition  in  the  people :  inducing  those  who  |i 
were  satisfied  with  scanty  comforts  and  little  work,  to  work 
harder  for  the  gratification  of  their  new  tastes,  and  even  to  ' 
save,  and  accumulate  capital,  for  the  still  more  complete  » 
satisfaction  of  those  tastes  at  a  future  time. 

But  the  economical  advantages  of  commerce  are  sur- 
passed in  importance  by  those  of  its  effecta  which  are  intel- 
lectual and  moral.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  .overrate  the  . 
value,  in  the  present  low  state  of  human  improvement,  of  1 
placing  human  beings  in  contact  with  persons  dissimilar  to  ! 
themselves,  and  with  modes  of  thonght  and  action  unlike  i 
those  with  which  they  are  familiar.    Commerce  is  now, 
what  war  once  was,  the  principal  source  of  this  contact. 
Commercial    adventurers  trom   more   advanced  countries    ;^  - 
have  generally  been  the  first  tdvilizers  of  barbarians.  -  And  '•' 
commerce  is  the  purpose  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 'com- 
munication which  takes  place  between  civilized  nations. 
Such  communication  haa  always  been,  and  is  peculiarly 
in  the  present  age,  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  progress. 
■  Tide  anpni,  book  i.  chap.  ii.  §  1. 
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To  hnm«D  beings,  who,  as  hitherto  edacated,  can  Bcttrcely 
cbltivate  ereo  a  good  quality  without  ninning  it  into  a 
fault,  it  ie  indie^>eRsable  to  be  perpetually  comparing  their 
own  QOtions  and  cuetoms  with  the  experience  aud  example 
of  persons  in  different  circainstaneea  Trom  thcoiBelveB :  and 
there  is  no  nation  which  docs  not  need  to  borrow  from 
others,  not  merely  particular  arts  or  practices,  but  essential 
points  of  chu'acter  in  which  ita  own  type  is  inferior.  Final' 
ly,  commerce  first  taught  nations  to  see  with  good  will  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  on«  another.  Before,  the  patriot, 
unless  sufficiently  advanced  in  culture  to  feel  the  world  his 
coantry,  wished  all  countries  weak,  poor,  and  ill-governed, 
but  his  own ;  he  now  sees  in  their  wealth  and  progress  a 
direct  source  of  wealth  and  progress  to  his  own  country. 
^  It  is  commerce  which  is  rapidly  rendering  war  obsolete,  by 
strengthening  and  multiplying  the  personal  interests  which 
ore  in  natural  opposition  to  it.  And  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  the  great  extent  and  rapid  increase  of  in- 
ternational trade,  in  being  the  principal  gaaranteu  of  the 
peace  of  the  world,  is  the  great  permanent  security  for  the 
nnintermpted  progress  of  the  ideas,  the  inatitntions,  and  the 
character  of  the  human  race. 
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CHAPTER  XVUI. 


OF  INTERNATIONAL  VALCEa 


§  1.     The  values  of  commodities  produced  at  the  same 
place,  or  in  places  anfficiently  adjacent  for  capital  to  move 
freely  between  them — let  ue  say,  for  simplicity,  of  commod- 
ities produced  in  the  same  coontry — depend   (temporary 
flnctnations  apart)  npon  their  cost  of  production.    But  the 
valnaof  a  commodity  brouglit  from  a  distant  place,  especi- 
ally from  a  foreign  country,  does  not  depend  on  its  cost  of 
production  in  the  place  from  whence  it  comes.    On  what,  , 
then,  does  it  depend  ?    The  valne  of  a  tiling  in  any  place,  ; 
depends  on  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  in  that  place ;  which  ■■ 
in  the  case  of  an  imported  article,  means  the  coat  of  produc-  .. 
tion  of  the  thing  which  is  exported  to  pay  for  it. 

Since  all  trade  is  in  reality  barter,  money  being  a  mere 
instrument  for  exchanging  tilings  against  one  another,  we 
will,  for  simplicity,  b^n  by  supposing  the  international 
trade  to  be  in  form,  what  it  always  is  in  reality,  an  actual 
trucking  of  one  commodity  against  another.  As  far  as  we 
have  hitherto  proceeded,  we  have  found  all  the  laws  of  in- 
terchange to  he  essentially  the  same,  whether  money  is  used 
or  not ;  money  never  governing,  but  always  obeying,  those 
general  laws. 

If,  then,  England  imports  wine  from  Spain,  giving  for 
every  pipe  of  wine  a  bale  of  cloth,  the  exchange  valne  of  a 
pipe  of  wine  in  England  will  not  depend  upon  what  the 
production  (rf  the  wine  may  have  cost  in  Spain,  but  upon 
what  the  production  of  the  cloth  has  cost  in  England. 
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Though  the;  wine  may  have  cost  in  Spain  the  equivalent  of 
only  ten  days  labour,  yet,  it'  the  cloth  costs  iu  England 
twenty  days  labour,  the  wine,  when  brought  to  England, 
will  ezcliange  for  the  produce  of  twenty  days  Englieh  la- 
bour, pltu  the  cost  of  carriage ;  including  the  usual  profit 
on  the  importer's  capital  during  the  time  it  is  locked  up, 
and  witliheld  from  other  employment. 

The  value,  then,  in  any  conutiy,  of  a  foreign  commod- 
ity, defteuds  on  the  quantity  of  home  produce  which  most 
be  given  to  the  foreign  country  in  exchange  for  it.  In  other 
words,  the  values  of  foreign  comnioditieB  depend  ou  the 
terms  of  international  exchange.  What,  then,  do  these  de- 
'  pend  upon  ?  What  is  it,  whicli,  in  tho  case  supposed,  caascs 
a  pipe  of  wine  from  Spain  to  be  exchanged  with  England 
,  for  exactly  that  quantity  of  cloth  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  is 
not  their  cost  of  production.  If  the  cloth  and  the  wine  were 
both  made  in  Spain,  they  would  exchange  at  their  cost  of 
production  in  Sp^n  ;  if  they  were  both  made  in  England, 
they  would  exchange  at  their  cost  of  production  in  Eng- 
land :  but  all  the  cloth  being  made  in  England,  and  all  the 
wine  in  Spain,  they  are  in  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
already  determined  that  the  law  of  cost  of  production  is  not 
applicable.  We  must  accoi-dingly,  as  we  have.done  before 
in  a  similar  embarrassment,  fall  back  upon  an  antecedent 
law,  that  of  supply  and  demand  ;  and  in  this  we  shall  again 
find  the  solution  of  our  difficulty. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  in  a  separate  Essay,  al- 
ready once  referred  to ;  and  a  quotation  of  part  of  the  expo- 
sition then  given,  will  be  the  beet  inti-oduction  to  my  pres- 
ent view  of  the  subject.  I  must  give  notice  that  we  are  now 
iu  the  region  of  the  most  complicated  questions  which  polit- 
ical economy  affords ;  that  the  subject  is  one  which  cannot 
possibly  be  made  elementary  ;  and  that  a  more  continuous 
effort  of  attention  than  has  yet  been  required,  ^vill  be  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  series  of  deductions.  The  thread,  how- 
ever, which  we  are  about  to  take  in  hand,  is  in  itself  very 
Bimple  and  manageable ;  the  only  difficulty  is  in  following  it 
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through  the  windings  and  entanglements  of  complex  inter- 
national transactions. 

§  2,  "  When  the  trade  is  established  between  the  two 
coontries,  the  two  commodities  will  exchange  for  each  other 
at  the  same  rate  of  interchange  in  both  countries — bating 
the  cost  of  carriage,  of  which,  for  the  present,  it  will  be  - 
more  convenient  to  omit  the  consideration.  Supposing, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  argnment,  that  the  carriage  of  the 
commodities  from  one  country  to  the  other  could  be  effected 
without  labour  and  without  coat,  no  sooner  would  the  trade 
be  opened  than  the  value  of  the  two  commodities,  estimated 
in  each  other,  would  come  to  a  level  in  both  countries. 

"  Suppose  that  10  yards  of  broadcloth  cost  iu  England 
as  much  labonr  as  16  yards  of  linen,  and  in  Germany  as 
much  as  20."  In  common  with  moat  of  my  predecessors,  I 
find  it  advisable,  in  these  intricate  investigations,  to  give 
distinctne^  and  fixity  to  the  conception  by  numerical  exam- 
ples. These  examples  must  sometimes,  ns  19  the  present 
case,  be  purely  snpposititious.  I  should  have  preferred  real 
ones ;  but  all  that  is  essential  is  that  the  numbers  should  be 
such  as  admit  of  being  easily  followed  through  the  subse- 
quent combinations  into  which  they  enter. 

This  supposition  then  being  made,  it  would  be  the  in- 
terest of  England  to  import  linen  from  Germany,  and  of 
Germany  to  import  cloth  firom  England.  "  When  each 
country  produced  both  commodities  for  itself,  10  yards  of 
cloth  exchanged  for  15  yards  of  linen  in  England,  and  for 
£0  in  Germany.  They  will  now  excliange  for  the  same 
number  of  yards  of  linen  in  both.  For  what  number?  If 
for  15  yards,  England  will  be  just  as  she  was,  and  Germany 
will  gain  all.  If  for  20  yards,  Germany  will  be  as  before, 
and  England  will  derive  the  whole  of  the  benefit.  If  for  any 
number  intermediate  between  15  and  20,  the  advantage 
will  be  shared  between  the  two  countries.  If,  for  example, 
10  yards  of  cloth  exchange  for  18  of  linen,  England  will 
gain  an  advantage  of  3  yards  on  every  16,  Germany  will 
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save  2  ont  of  every  20,  The  problem  is,  what  are  tlie 
causeB  which  determine  the  proportion  in  which  the  cloth 
of  England  and  the  linen  of  Germany  will  exchange  for 
each  other. 

"  As  exchange  value,  in  tliia  case  as  in  every  other,  is 
proverbially  fluctuating,  it  does  not  matter  whut  we  suppose 
it  to  be  when  we  begin  :  we  shall  soon  see  whether  there 
be  any  fixed  point  abont  which  it  oscillates,  which  it  has  a 
tendency  always  to  approacli  to,  and  to  remun  at.  Let  ns 
snppoee,  then,  that  by  the  effect  of  what  Adam  Smith  calla 
the  higgling  of  the  market,  10  yards  of  cloth,  in  both  conn- 
tries,  exchange  for  17  yards  of  linen. 

"  The  demand  for  a  commodity,  that  is,  the  quantity  of 
it  which  can  find  a  purchaser,  varies,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, according  to  the  price.  In  Germany  the  price  of 
10  yards  of  cloth  is  now  17  yards  of  linen,  or  whatever 
quantity  of  money  is  einivalent  in  Germany  to  17  yards  of 
linen.  Kow,  that  being  the  price,  there  is  some  particalar 
number  of  jijrdfl  of  cloth,  which  will  be  in  demand,  or  will 
find  jmrchasers,  at  that  price.  There  is  some  given  quan- 
tity of  cloth,  mure  than  which  conld  not  be  disposed  of  at 
that  price ;  less  than  which,  at  that  price,  would  not  ftilly 
satisfy  the  demand.  Let  ns  suppose' this  quantity  to  be 
1000  times  10  yards. 

•'  Let  08  now  turn  onr  attention  to  England.  There 
the  price  of  17  yards  of  linen  is  10  yards  of  cloth,  or  what- 
ever quantity  of  money  is  equivalent  in  England  to  10  yards 
of  cloth.  There  is  some  particular  nnmber  of  yards  of  linen 
which,  at  that  price,  will  exactly  satisfy  the  demand,  and 
no  more.  Let  ns  suppose  that  this  number  is  1000  times 
17  yards. 

"  As  17  yards  of  linen  are  to  10  yards  of  cloth,  so  are 
1000  times  17  yards  to  1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  enet- 
ing  exchange  value,  the  linen  which  England  requires  will 
exactly  pay  for  the  quantity  of  cloth  which,  on  the  same 
terms  of  interchange,  Germany  reqnires.  The  demand  on 
each  side  is  precisely  snfiicient  to  cairy  off  the  supply  tm 
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the  otlier.  The  conditions  reqnired  by  tho  principle  of  de- 
mand and  snpply  are  fulfilled,  and  the  two  commodities 
will  continue  to  be  interclianged,  as  we  supposed  them  to 
be,  in  the  ratio  of  17  yards  of  linen  for  10  yarda  of  clotli. 

"  fiat  our  snppositions  might  have  been  different.  Sap- 
pose  that,  at  the  assumed  rate  of  interchange,  England  had 
been  disposed  to  coDBome  no  greater  quantity  of  linen  than 
800  times  17  yards ;  it  is  evident  that,  at  the  rate  Bupposed, 
this  would  not  have  sufficed  to  pay  for  the  1000  times  10 
yards  of  cloth  which  we  have  supposed  Germany  to  require 
at  the  assumed  value.  Germany  would  be  able  to  procure 
no  more  than  800  times  10  yards  at  that  price.  To  procure 
the  remaining  200,  wbicli  she  would  hare  no  means  of  doing 
hut  by  bidding  higher  for  them,  she  would  offer  more  than  1 7 
yards  of  linen  in  exchange  for  10  yards  of  cloth :  let  us  sup- 
pose her  to  offer  18.  At  this  price,  perhaps,  England  would 
bo  inclined  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  linen.  She 
would  consume,  possibly,  at  that  price,  900  times  18  yards. 
On  the  other  hand,  cloth  having  risen  in  price,  the  demand 
of  Germany  for  it  would  probably  have  diminished.  If,  in- 
stead of  1000  times  10  yards,  she  is  now  contended  with  &00 
times  10  yards,  these  will  exactly  pay  for  the  900  times  18 
yards  of  linen  which  England  is  willing  to  take  at  the  al- 
tered price :  the  demand  on  each  side  will  again  exactly 
suffice  to  take  off  the  corresponding  supply  ;  and  10  yards 
for  18  will  be  tho  rate  at  which,  in  botli  countries,  cloth 
will  exchange  for  linen. 

"  Tlie  couverse  of  all  this  would  have  happened,  if,  in- 
stead of  800  times  17  yards,  we  had  supposed  that  England, 
St  the  rate  of  10  for  17,  would  have  taken  1200  times  17 
yardd  of  linen.  In  this  case,  it  is  England  whose  demand  is 
not  fully  supplied ;  it  is  England  who  by  bidding  for  more, 
linen,  will  alter  the  rate  of  interchange  to  lier  own  disadvan- 
tage; and  10  yards  of  cloth  will  fall,  in  both  countries,  be- 
low the  value  of  17  yards  of  linen.  By  this  fall  of  cloth,  or 
what  is  the  same  liuug,  this  rise  cf  linen,  the  demand  of 
Germany  for  cloth  will  increase,  and  the  demand  of  Eng- 
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land  for  linen  will  diminish,  till  tlie  rate  of  interchange  has 
so  adjusted  itaelf  that  the  cloth  and  the  linen  will  exactly 
pay  for  one  another ;  and  when  once  this  point  is  attained, 
values  will  remain  without  lurtber  alteration. 

"  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  ae  establiEhed,  that 
when  two  countries  trade  together  in  two  commoditiee,  the 
exchange  value  of  these  commodities  relatively  to  each 
other  will  adjust  itself  to  the  indinatioQB  and  circunistancea 
of  the  consumers  on  both  sides,  in  such  manner  that  the 
quantities  required  by  each  country,  of  the  articles  which  it 
imports  from  its  neighbour,  shall  be  exactly  sufficient  to  pay 
for  one  another.  As  the  inclinationB  and  circumstances  of 
consumers  camiot  be  reduced  to  any  rule,  so  neither  can  the 
proportions  in  which  the  two  commodities  will  be  inter- 
changed. We  know  that  the  limits  within  which  the  varia- 
tion  is  confined,  are  the  ratio  between  their  costs  of  prodnc- 
tion  in  the  one  country,' and  the  ratio  between  their  costs  of 
production  in  the  other.  Ten  yards  of  cloth  cannot  exchange 
for  more  than  20  yards  of  linen,  nor  for  less  than  15.  But 
they  may  exchange  for  any  intermediate  namber.  The  ra- 
tios, therefore,  in  which  the  advantage  of  the  trade  may  be' 
divided  between  the  two  nations,  are  varions.  The  circam- 
stances  on  which  the  proportionate  share  of  each  country  more 
remotely  depends,  admit  only  of  a  very  general  indication. 

"It  is  even  possible  to  conceive  an  extreme  case,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  inter- 
change would  be  reaped  by  one  party,  the  other  country  gain* 
ing  nothing  at  all.  Tliere  is  no  absurdity  in  tlie  hypothesis 
that,  of  some  given  commodity,  a  certain  quantity  is  all 
tliat  is  wanted  at  any  price ;  and  that,  when  that  quantity 
is  obtuned,  no  fall  in  the  exchange  value  would  induce 
other  consnmem  to  come  forward,  or  those  who  are  already 
supplied,  to  take  more.  Let  us  sappose  tliat  this  is  the  case 
in  Germany  with  cloth.  Before  her  trade  with  England 
commenced,  when  10  yards  of  cloth  cost  her  as  much  labonr 
as  20  yards  of  linen,  she  nevertheless  consamed  as  much 
cloth  as  she  wanted  under  any  circumstances,  and,  if  ehe 
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could  obtain  it  at  the  rate  of  10  yards  of  cloth  for  15 
of  linen,  alie  would  not  conBume  more.  Let  this  fixed 
quantity  be  1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  rate,  however,  of 
10  for  20,  England  would  want  more  linen  than  would  be 
equivalent  to  this  quantity  of  clotti.  She  would,  conBe- 
quently,  offer  a  higher  value  for  linen ;  or,  what  is  the  eamo 
tijing,  she  wonld  offer  her  cloth  at  a  cheaper  rate.  But,  as 
by  no  lowering  of  the  value  could  she  prevail  on  Germany 
to  t^e  a  greater  quantity  of  cloth,  there  would  be  no  limit 
to  the  rise  of  linen  or  fall  of  cloth,  until  the  demand  of 
England  for  linen  was  reduced  by  the  rise  of  its  value,  to 
the  quantity  which  1000  times  10  yards  of  cloth  would  pur- 
chase. It  might  be,  that  to  produce  this  diminution  of  the 
demand  a  lees  fall  would  not  sufBce  than  that  which  would 
make  10  yards  of  cloth  exchange  for  15  of  linen.  Germany 
would  then  gain  the  whole  of  the  advantage,  and  England 
would  be  exactly  as  .she  was  before  the  trade  commenced. 
It  would  be  for  the  interest,  however,  of  Germany  herself  to 
keep  her  linen  a  little  below  the  value  at  which  it  could  be 
produced  in  England,  in  order  to  beep  herself  from  being 
supplanted  by  the  home  producer.  England,  therefore, 
would  always  benefit  in  some  degree  by  the  existence  of 
the  trade,  though  it  might  be  a  very  trifling  one." 

In  this  statement,  I  conceive,  is  contained  the  first  ele- 
mentary principle  of  International  Values.  I  have,  as  ia 
indispensable  in  such  abstract  and  hypothetical  cases,  sup- 
posed the  circmnstances  to  bo  ranch  less  complex  than  they 
really  are ;  in  the  first  place,  by  suppressing  the  cost  of 
carriage :  next,  by  supposing  that  there  are  only  two  conn- 
tries  trading  together  ;  and  lastly,  that  they  trade  only  in 
two  commodities.  To  render  the  exposition  of  the  principle 
complete,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  various  circumstances 
thus  temporarily  left  out  to  simplify  the  argument.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  any  kind  of  scientific  investigation 
will  probably  Bee,  without  formal  proof,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  circnmstancee  cannot  alter  the  theory  of  the 
subject.    Trade  among  any  number  of  coimtries,  and  in  any 
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number  of  commodities,  must  take  place  on  the  same  essen- 
tial pi-inciplee  as  trade  between  two  countries  asd  in  two 
commodities.  Introduciiig  a  greater  naniber  of  agents  pre- 
cisely similar,  cannot  change  the  law  of  their  action,  no 
more  than  putting  additional  weights  into  the  two  scales 
of  a  balance  alters  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  alters  nothing 
bnt  the  namerical  results.  For  more  complete  satisfaction, 
however,  we  will  enter  into  the  complex  cases  with  the 
same  particnlant;  with  which  we  haTO  stated  tlie  simpler 
one. 

§  3.  First,  let  us  introduce  the  element  of  cost  of  car- 
riage. The  chief  difference  will  then  be,  that  the  cloth  and 
the  linen  will  no  longer  exchange  fur  each  other  at  precisely 
the  same  rate  in  both  conntries.  Linen,  having  to  be  car- 
ried to  England,  will  be  dearer  there  by  its  coat  of  carriage  ; 
and  cloth  ^vill  be  dearer  in  Germany  by  the  coat  of  carrying 
it  from  England.  Linen,  estimated  in  cloth,  will  be  dearer 
in  England  than  in  Germany,  by  the  coat  of  carriage  of  botli 
articlea :  and  so  will  cloth  in  Germany,  eatimatL-d  in  linen. 
Suppose  that  the  cost  of  carriage  of  each  is  equivalent  to 
one  yard  of  linen ;  and  suppose  that,  if  they  could  have  been 
earned  without  cost,  the  terms  of  interchange  Tronld  have 
been  10  yards  of  cloth  for  17  of  linen.  It  may  eeem  at  first 
that  each  country  will  pay  its  own  cost  of  carriage;  that  is, 
the  carriage  of  the  article  it  imports ;  that  in  Germany  10 
yards  of  cloth  will  exchange  for  18  of  linen,  namely,  the 
original  17,  and  1  to  cover  the  coat  of  carriage  of  the  cloth  ; 
while  in  England,  10  yards  of  cloth  will  only  pnrchase  16 
of  linen,  1  yard  being  deducted  for  the  coat  of  carriage  of 
the  linen.  Thia,  however,  cannot  be  afBrmed  with  certain- 
ty ;  it  will  only  be  true,  if  the  linen  which  the  English  con- 
sumers would  take  at  the  price  of  10  for  16,  exactly  pays  for 
the  cloth  which  the  German  consumers  would  take  at  10 
for  18.  The  values,  whatever  they  are,  must  establish  this 
equilibrium.  No  absolute  rule,  therefore,  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  division  of  the  cost,  no  more  than  for  the  division  of 
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the  advantage :  and  it  does  not  follow  that  in  wliatever 
ratio  the  one  is  divided,  the  other  will  be  divided  in  tlie 
same.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  if  the  cost  of  carriage  could 
be  annihilated,  whether  the  producing  or  the  impoHing 
country  would  be  most  benefited.  This  would,  depend  on 
the  pinj  of  international  demand. 

Cost  of  carriage  has  one  effect  more.  But  for  it,  every 
commodity  would  (if  trade  te  supposed  free)  be  either  r^a- 
larly  imported  or  regularly  exported.  A  country  would 
make  nothing  for  itself  which  it  did  not  also  make  for  other 
countriea.  But  in  consequence  of  cost  of  carriage  there  are 
many  things,  especially  balky  articles,  which  every,  or  al- 
most every  country  produces  within  itself.  After  exporting 
the  things  in  which  it  can  employ  itself  most  advantageous- 
ly, and  importing  those  in  which  it  is  under  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  there  are  many  lying  between,  of  which  the 
relative  cost  of  production  in  that  and  iu  other  countries  dif- 
fers 60  little,  that  the  cost  of  carriage  would  absorb  more 
than  the  whole  saving  in  coat  of  production  which  would  be 
obtained  by  importing  one  and  exporting  another.  This  is 
the  case  with  numerous  commodities  of  common  consump- 
tion ;  including  the  coarser  qualities  of  many  articles  of  food 
and  manufacture,  of  which  the  finer  kinds  are  the  subject 
of  extensive  international  trafiic. 

§  4.  Let  us  now  introduce  a  greater  number  of  commod- 
ities than  the  two  we  have  hitherto  supposed.  Let  cloth  and 
linen,  however,  be  still  the  articles  of  which  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  production  in  England  and  in  Germany  differ 
the  most ;  so  that  if  they  were  confined  to  two  commodities, 
these  would  be  the  two  which  it  would  be  most  their  inter- 
est to  exchange.  We  will  now  again  omit  cost  of  carriage, 
which,  having  been  shown  not  to  affect  the  essentials  of  the 
question,  does  but  erabarrase  unnecessarily  the  statement 
of  it.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  demand  of  England  for 
linen  is  either  so  much  greater  than  that  of  Germany  for 
cloth,  or  so  much  more  extensible  by  cheapness,  that  if 
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England  had  no  commodity  but  cloth  which  Germany 
wonid  take,  the  demand  of  England  would  force  up  the 
terms  of  iiiterehange  to  10  yards  of  cloth  for  only  16  of 
linen,  so  that  England  would  gain  only  the  difference  be- 
tween 15  und  16,  GJcrmany  tho  difference  between  16  and 
20.  Bat  let  us  now  suppose  that  England  has  also  another 
commodity,  Bay  iron,  which  is  in  demand  in  Germany,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  iron  which  is  of  equal  value  in  England 
with  10  yards  of  cloth,  (let  us  call  this  quantity  a  hundred 
weight)  will,  if  prodnced  in  Germany,  cost  as  much  labour 
as  18  yards  of  linen,  so  that  if  offered  by  England  for  17,  it 
will  undersell  the  German  producer.  In  these  circum- 
stances, linen  will  not  be  forced  up  to  the  rate  of  16  yards 
for  10  of  clotli,  but  will  stop,  suppose  at  17  ;  for  although,  at 
that  rate  of  interchange,  Germany  will  not  take  enough 
cloth  to  pay  for  all  the  linen  required  by  England,  she  will 
take  iron  for  the  remainder,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
England  whether  she  gives  a  hundred  weight  of  iron  or  10 
yards  of  cloth,  both  being  made  at  the  same  cost.    If  we 

I  now  superadd  coals  or  cottons  on  the  side  of  England,  and 
wine,  or  com,  or  timber,  on  the  side  of  Germany,  it  wiil 

,  make  no  difference  in  the  principle.  The  exports  of  each 
country  must  exactly  pay  for  the  imports ;  meaning  now 
the  aggregate  exports  and  imports,  not  those  of  particular 
commodities  taken  singly.  The  produce  of  fifty  days  Eng- 
lish labour,  whether  iii  cloth,  coals,  iron,  or  any  other  ex- 
ports, will  exchange  for  the  produce  of  forty,  or  fifty,  or 
sixty  days  German  labour,  in  linen,  wine,  com,  or  timber, 
according  to  the  international  demand.  There  is  some  pro- 
portion at  which  the  demand  of  the  two  conntries  for  each 
other's  products  will  exactly  correspond  ;  so  that  the  things 
supplied  by  England  to  Germany  will  be  completely  paid 
for,  and  no  more,  by  those  supplied  by  Germany  to  Eng- 
land. This  accordingly  will  be  the  ratio  in  which  the  prod- 
uce of  English  and  the  produce  of  German  labour  will  ex- 
change for  one  another. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  asked  what  country  draws  to  itself  the 
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greatest  sliare  of  tbe  advantage  of  any  trade  it  carries  on, 
tlie  answer  is,  the  country  for  whose  productions  there  is  in 
other  countries  the  greatest  demuid,  and  a  demand  tlio 
most  Busceptible  of  increase  from  additional  cheapness.  In 
60  far  afl  the  prodactions  of  any  country  possess  this  proper- 
ty, the  conntry  obtains  all  foreign  commodities  at  less  cost. 
It  gets  its  imports  cheaper,  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the 
demand  in  foreign  conntries  for  its  exports.  It  also  gets  its 
imports  cheaper,  the  less  the  ext«nt  and  intensity  of  its  own 
demand  for  them.  The  market  is  clieapest  to  those  whose 
demand  is  small.  A  country  which  desires  few  foreign  pro- 
ductions, and  only  a  limited  quantity  of  them,  while  its  own 
commodities  are  in  great  request  in  foreign  coontries,  will 
obtain  its  limited  imports  at  extremely  small  cost,  that  is, 
in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  very  small  qnautity  of  its 
labour  and  oapitoL 

Lastly,  having  introduced  more  than  the  original  two 
commodities  into  the  hypothesis,  let  us  also  introdtioe  more 
than  the  original  two  conntries.  After  the  demand  of  Eng- 
land for  the  linen  of  Germany  has  raised  the  rate  of  intei^ 
change  to  10  yards  of  cloth  for  16  of  linen,  suppose  a  trade 
opened  between  England  and  some  other  country  which 
aleo  exports  linen.  And  let  as  snppose  that  if  England  had 
no  trade  but  with  this  third  country,  the  play  of  interna- 
tional demand  would  enable  her  to  obtain  from  it,  for  10 
yards  of  cloth  or  its  equivalent,  17  yards  of  linen.  She  evi- 
dently woTiId  not  go  on  buying  linen  from  G^ermany  at  the 
former  rate  :  Germany  would  he  undersold,  and  must  con- 
sent to  give  17  yards,  like  the  other  country.  In  this  case,  ■ 
the  circumstances  of  production  and  of  demand  in  the' third  ■, 
country  are  supposed  to  be  in  themselves  more  advantageous  ■ 
to  England  tlmn  tlie  circumstances  of  Germany ;  bnt  this 
supposition  is  not  necessary  :  we  might  suppose  that  if  the 
trade  with  Germany  did  not  exist,  England  would  be 
obliged  to  give  to  the  other  country  the  same  advantageous 
terms  which  she  gives  to  Germany ;  10  yards  of  cloth  for 
Ifi,  or  even  less  than  16,  of  linen.    Even  so,  the  op^ng  of 
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the  third  country  raakee  a  great  difference  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  now  a  double  market  for  Engli^  exports, 
while  the  demand  of  England  for  linen  is  only  wliat  it  woe 
before.  This  necessarily  obtains  for  England  more  advan- 
tageous terms  of  interchange.  The  two  coontries,  requiring 
much  more  of  her  produce  than  was  required  by  either 
alone,  most,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  force  an  iacreased  demand 
for  their  exports,  by  offering  them  at  a  lower  valoe. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  this  effect  in  favour  of  England 
from  the  opening  of  another  market  for  her  exports,  will 
equally  be  produced  even  though  the  country  from  which 
the  demand  comes  should  have  nothing  to  sell  which  Eng- 
land is  willing  to  take.  Su]ipose  that  tlie  third  country, 
thoQ^  requiring  cloth  or  iron  from  Euglfmd,  produces  no 
linen,  nor  any  other  arUcle  which  is  in  demand  there.  She 
however  produces  exportable  articles,  or  she  would  have  no 
mefuis  of  paying  for  imports :  her  exports,  though  not  suit- 
able to  the  English  consumer,  can  find  a  market  somewhere. 
.  Ab  we  are  only  supposing  three  countries,  we  must  assniiie 
I  her  to  find  this  market  in  Germany,  and  to  pay  for  what  she 
1  imports  from  England  by  orders  on  her  Gorman  customers. 

1  Germany,  therefore,  besides  having  to  pay  for  her  own  im- 
ports, now  owes  a  debt  to  England  on  account  of  the  third 
^coantry,  and  the  means  for  both  purposes  must  be  derived 
ffrom  her  exportable  produce.  Sbemost  thereibre  tender  that 
^produce  to  England  on  terms  sufficiently  favourable  to  force 
.a  demand  equivalent  to  this  double  debt.  Everything  will 
take  place  precisely  as  if  the  third  country  had  bought  Ger- 
man produce  with  her  own  goods,  and  offered  that  produce 
to  England  in  exchange  for  hers.  There  is  an  increased 
demand  for  English  goods,  for  which  German  goods  have 
to  furnish  the  payment ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  for- 
cing an  increased  demand  for  them  in  England,  that  is,  by 
lowering  their  value.  Thus  an  increase  of  demand  for  a  conn- 
try's  exports  in  any  foreign  conntry,  enables  her  to  obtain 
more  cheaply  even  those  imports  which  she  procures  from 
other  quarters.    And  conversely,  an  increase  of  her  own 
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demand  for  any  foreign  commodity  compels  her,  cmierin 
paribus,  to  pay  dearer  for  all  foreign  commodities. 

The  law  which  wo  have  now  illustrated,  may  be  appro- 
priately named,  the  Equation  of  International  Demand.  It 
may  be  concisely  stated  as  ibllows.  The  produce  of  a  conn- 
try  exchanges  for  the  prodnce  of  other  conntriea,  at  Bach 
valaee  as  are  required  in  order  that  the  whole  of  her  exports 
may  exactly  pay  for  the  whole  of  her  imports.  This  law 
of  International  Values  is  bat  an  extension  of  the  more 
general  law  of  Value,  which  we  called  the  Equation  of  Sup- 
ply and  Demand.*  We  have  seen  that  the  value  of  a  com- 
modity always  so  adjusts  itself  as  to  bring  the  demand  to 
the  exact  level  of  the  supply.  But  all  trade,  either  between 
nations  or  individuals,  is  an  interchange  of  conamodities, 
in  which  the  things  that  they  respectively  have  to  sell,  con- 
stitute also  their  means  of  purchase :  the  supply  brought  by 
the  one  constitutes  his  demand  for  what  is  brought  by  the 
other.  So  that  supply  and  demand  are  but  another  expres- 
sion for  reciprocal  demand :  and  to  say  that  value  will  ad- 
just itself  BO  as  to  equalize  demand  with  supply,  is  in  fact 
to  say  that  it  -will  a(ynBt  itself  so  as  to  equalize  the  demand 
on  ose  side  with  the  demand  on  the  oilier. 

§  5.  To  trace  the  consequences  of  this  law  of  Interna- 
tional Values  through  their  wide  ramiBcationa,  would  occn- 
py  more  space  than  can  be  here  devoted  to  such  a  purpose. 
But  there  is  one  of  its  applications  which  I  will  notice,  as 
being  in  itself  not  unimportant,  as  bearing  on  the  question 
which  will  occupy  us  in  the  next  chapter,  and  especially  as 
conducing  to  the  more  full  and  clear  understanding  of  the 
law  itself. 

We  have  seen  that  the  value  at  which  a  country  pur- 
chases a  foreign  commodity,  does  not  conform  to  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  country  irom  which  the  commodity 
comes.  Suppose  now  a  change  in  that  cost  of  production ; 
an  improvement,  for  example,  in  the  prooeas  of  manufactnre. 
■  Sopn,  book  iU.  chap.  U.  §4. 
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Will  tfae  benefit  of  the  improvement  be  ftilly  participated  in 
by  other  coimtriea  ?  AVill  the  commodity  he  sold  as  much 
cheaper  to  foreigners,  aa  it  is  produced  cheaper  at  home  ? 
This  question,  and  the  consideratioDB  wliich  mast  be  entered 
into  ia  order  to  resolve  it,  arc  well  adapted  to  try  the  worth 
of  the  theory. 

Let  UB  first  sappoee,  that  the  improvement  is  of  a  nature 
to  create  a  ne-vp  branch  of  export :  to  make  foreigners  reeort 
to  the  country  for  a  conunodity  whicli  they  had  previously 
produced  at  home.  On  this  supposition,  the  foreign  demand 
for  the  productions  of  tho  country  is  increased ;  which  ne- 
cessarily alters  the  international  values  to  its  advantage,  and 
to  the  disadvantj^e  of  foreigu  countriee,  who,  therefore, 
tliough  they  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  new  product, 
most  purchase  that  benefit  by  paying  for  all  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  at  a  dearer  rate  than  before.  IIow 
much  dearer,  will  depend  on  the  degree  necessary  for  re- 
establisliiiig,  under  these  new  conditions,  the  Equation  of 
International  Demand.  These  consequences  follow  in  a 
very  obvious  manner  from  the  law  of  international  values, 
and  I  shall  not  occupy  spaco  in  illustrating  them,  but  shall 
pass  to  tlie  more  frequent  case,  of  an  improvement  which 
does  not  create  a  new  article  of  export,  bat  lowers  the  cost 
of  production  of  something  which  the  country  already  ex- 
ported. 

It  being  advantageous,  in  discussions  of  this  complicated 
nature,  to  employ  definite  numerical  amounts,  we  shall  re> 
turn  to  onr  original  example.  Ten  yards  of  cloth,  if  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  would  require  the  same  amount  of  la- 
bour and  capital  as  twenty  yards  of  linen  ;  but,  by  the  play 
of  international  demand,  they  can  bo  obtained  from  England 
for  seventeen.  Supple  now,  that  by  a  mechanical  improve- 
ment made  in  Germany,  and  not  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  England,  the  same  quantity  of  labour  and  capital 
which  produced  twenty  yards  of  linen,  is  enabled  to  pro- 
duce thirty.  Linen  falls  one-tliird  in  value  in  the  German 
market,  aa  compared  with  other  commodities  produced  in 
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Oermany.  Will  it  also  fall  one-tbird  ae  compared  witli 
EugliBb  cloth,  thus  giving  to  England,  in  common  with 
Oermanj,  the  full  benefit  of  tbe  impFovemeut  2  Or  (ought 
we  not  rather  to  say),  Binee  tho  cost  to  England  of  obtaining 
linen  was  not  regulated  by  the  cost  to  Germany  of  produc- 
ing it,  and  since  Enghuid,  accordingly,  did  not  get  the  entire 
benefit  even  of  the  twenty  yards  which  Germany  could 
have  given  for  ten  yards  of  cloth,  but  only  obtained  seven- 
teen— why  shonld  she  now  obtain  more,  merely  because  this 
theoretical  limit  is  removed  ten  degrees  further  off? 

It  is  erideot  that  in  the  outset,  the  improvement  will 
lower  the  value  of  Hnen  iu  Germany,  iu  relation  to  all  otlier 
commodities  in  the  German  market,  including,  among  the 
rest,  even  the  imported  commodity,  cloth.    If  10  yards  of 
cloth  previously  exchanged  fur  17  yards  of  linen,  they  will 
BOW  exchange  for  half  as  much  more,  or  SoJ  yards.    But  ' 
whether  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  will  depend  on  the  eifcct  ' 
which  this  increased  cheapness  ot  linen  produces  on  the  in- 
ternational demand.    The  demand  for  linen  in  England 
could  scarcely  foil  to  be  increased.     But  it  might  be  in-  ; 
creased  either  in  proportion  to  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  greater  j 
proportion  than  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  less  proportion. 

If  the  demand  was  increased  in  the  same  proportion  with 
the  cheapness,  England  would  take  as  many  times  25^  yards 
of  linen,  as  the  number  of  times  17  yards  which  she  took 
previously.  She  would  expend  in  Hnen  exactly  as  much  of 
cloth,  or  of  the  equivalents  of  cloth,  as  much  in  short  of  the 
collective  income  of  her  people,  as  slie  did  before.  Ger- 
many, on  her  part,  would  probably  reqnire,  at  that  rate  of 
interchange,  the  same  quantity  of  cloth  as  before,  because  it 
would  in  reality  cost  her  exactly  as  much ;  25 J  yards  of 
linen  being  now  of  the  same  value  in  her  market,  as  17 
yards  were  before.  In  this  case,  therefore,  10  yards  of  cloth 
for  251  of  linen  is  the  rate  of  interchange  which  under  these 
new  conditions  would  restore  the  equation  of  intemationid 
demand ;  and  England  woald  obtain  linen  one-third  cheaper 
than  before,  being  the  same  advantage  as  was  obtained  by 
Gknnany.  ,  -         , 
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It  niigbt  happen,  however,  that  this  great  cheapening 
of  linen  wonld  increase  the  demand  for  it  in  England  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  cheapness ;  and  that  if  she 
before  wanted  1000  times  17  yards,  she  wonld  now  require 
more  than  1000  times  25^  yards  to  satisfy  her  demand.  If 
BO,  the  equation  of  international  demand  cannot  establish 
itself  at  that  rate  of  interchunge  ;  to  pay  for  the  linen  Eug- 

,  land  mnst  offer  cloth  on  more  advantageous  terms :  say,  for 
example,  10  yards  for  21  of  linen ;  so  that  England  will  not 

'  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  improvement  in  the  production 
of  linen,  while  Germany,  in  addition  to  that  benefit,  will 
also  pay  leas  for  cloth.  But  again,  it  ia  possible  that  Eng- 
land might  not  desire  to  increase  her  consumption  of  linen 
in  even  so  great  a  proportion  as  that  of  the  increased  cheap- 
ness ;  she  might  not  desire  so  great  a  quantity  as  1000  times 
23^  yards :  and  in  that  case  Germany  must  force  a  demand, 
by  offering  mora  than  25^  yards  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth  ; 
linen  will  be  cheapened  in  England  in  a  still  greater.degree 
than  in  Germany ;  while  Germany  will  obtain  clotli  on 
more  unfavourable  terms,  and  at  a  higher  exchange  value 
than  before. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
particularize  the  manner  in  which  these  results  might  be 
modified  by  introducing  into  the  hypothesis  other  countries 
and  other  commodities,  Tliere  is  a  further  circumstance  by 
which  they  may  also  be  modified.  In  the  case  supposed, 
the  consumers  of  Germany  have  had  a  part  of  their  incomes 
set  at  liberty  by  the  increased  cheapness  of  linen,  which 
they  may  indeed  expend  in  increasing  their  consumption 
of  that  article,  but  which  they  may,  likewise,  expend  in 
other  articles,  and  among  others,  in  cloth  or  other  imported 
commodities.  This  would  be  an  additional  element  in  the 
international  demand,  and  would  modify  more  or  leas  the 
terms  of  interchange. 

Of  the  three  possible  varieties  in  the  influence  of  cheap- 
ness on  demand,  which  is  the  more  probable — that  the  de- 
mand would  be  increased  more  than  the  cheapness,  as  much 
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as  the  cbeapnees,  or  less  than  the  cheapness?  Tliis  depends 
on  the  natnre  of  the  pnrticnlar  commodity,  and  oo  the  tastes 
of  parehasere.  When  the  commodity  is  one  in  general  re- 
quest, and  the  1^11  of  its  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  q( 
a  much  larger  class  of  inoomes  than  before,  the  demand  is 
often  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  fall  of  price,  and 
a  larger  sum  of  money  ia  on  the  whole  expended  in  the  ar- 
ticle. Snch  was  the  case  with  coffee,  when  its  price. was 
lowered  by  succeesive  redactions  of  taxation ;  and  saeh 
would  probably  be  tlie  cose  with  sngar,  wine,  and  a  large 
class  of  commodities  which,  though  not  noceeaarics,  are 
largely  consumed,  and  in  which  many  consumers  indulge 
when  the  articles  are  cheap  and  economize  when  they  are 
dear.  Bnt  it  more  freqncntly  happens  that  when  a  com- 
modity  fails  in  price,  less  money  is  spent  in  It  than  before : 
a  greater  quantity  is  consumed,  hut  not  so  great  a  valne. 
Tlio  coitsumer  who  saves  money  by  the  cheapness  of  the  ar- 
ticle, will  be  likely  to  expend  part  of  the  saving  in  increas- 
ing his  consumption  of  other  things :  and  nnless  the  low 
price  attracts  a  largo  class  of  new  purchasers  who  were 
either  not  consumers  of  the  article  at  all,  or  only  in  small 
quantity  and  occasionally,  a  lees  Hggr^ate  snm  will  be  ex-  , 
pended  on  it.  Speaking  generally,  therefore,  the  third  of  / 
our  three  caees  is  the  most  probable :  and  an  improvement/ 
in  an  exportable  article  is  likely  to  be  as  beneficial  (if  not/ 
more  beneficial)  to  foreign  countries,  as  to  the  country! 
where  the  article  is  produced.    \ 

§  6.  Thus  far  had  the  theory  of  international  valnes 
been  carried  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work. 
But  intelligent  criticisms,  and  subBoquent  farther  investiga- 
tion, have  shown  that  the  doctrine  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages,  though  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  yet  tlie  com- 
plete theory  of  the  subject  matter. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  exports  and  imports  between 
the  two  countries  (or,  if  we  suppose  more  than  two,  between 
each  countiy  and  the  world)  mnst  in  the  aggregate  pay  for 
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eacli  otlier,  and  must  therefore  be  exchanged  for  one  another 
&t  such  Tahies  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  equation  of 
internatioDal  demand.  That  this,  however,  does  not  fumieh 
the  complete  law  of  the  pheitomenon,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing consideration :  that  several  difiurent  rates  of  inter- 
national  value  ma;  all  equally  fulfil  the  conditions  of  this 
law. 

The  supposition  whb,  that  England  could  produce  10 
yards  of  cloth  with  the  same  labour  as  15  of  linen,  and  Get- 
many  with  the  same  labour  att  20  of  liueu ;  that  a  trade  was 
opened  between  the  two  countries ;  that  England  thence- 
forth confined  her  production  to  cloth,  and  Germany  to 
linen  ;  and  that,  if  10  yards  of  cloth  should  thecceforth  ex- 
change for  17  of  linen,  England  and  Germany  would  exact- 
ly supply  each  other's  demand :  that,  for  instance,  if  Eng- 
land wanted  at  that  price  17,000  yards  of  linen,  Gennany 
would  want  exactly  the  10,000  yards  of  cloth,  which,  at 
that  piice,  England  would  be  required  to  give  for  the  Hnen. 
Und^  these  suppositions  it  appeared,  that  10  cloth  for  17 
linen,  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  the  international  values. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  other  rate,  such  as  10 
cloth  for  18  linen,  might  also  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
equation  of  iutematioual  demand.  Suppose  that  at  this  last 
rate,  England  would  want  more  linen  than  at  the  rate  of  10 
for  17,  but  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  cheapness ;  that  she  would 
not  want  the  16,000  which  ah«  could  now  bny  witli  10,000 
yards  of  cloth,  but  would  bp  content  with  17,600,  for  whiiii 
she  would  pay  (at  the  new'rate  of  10  for  18)  9722  yards  of 
cloth.  Germany,  again,  having  to  pay  dearer  for  cloth 
than  when  it  could  be  bought  at  10  for  17,  would  probably 
reduce  her  coDsumption  to  an  amount  below  10,000  yariis, 
perhaps  to  the  very  same  number,  9722.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  Equation  of  International  Demand  would  still 
exist.  Thus,  the  rate  of  10  for  17,  and  that  of  10  for  18, 
would  equally  satisfy  the  Equation  of  Demand  :  and  many 
other  rat^  of  interchange  might  satisfy  it  in  like  manner. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  conditions  might  be  equally  satis- 
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fled  by  every  numerical  rate  which  could  be  supposed. 
There  is  still  therefore  a  portion  of  iitdeterininatenees  iu  the 
rate  at  which  the  international  values  would  adjuat  tbem- 
Bslves ;  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  influencing  circuui- 
Btauces  cannot  yet  have  been  taken  into  the  account. 

§  7.  It  will  be  found  that  to  supply  this  deficiency,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  not  only,  as  we  have  already 
done,  the  quantities  demanded  in  each  country,  of  the  im- 
ported commodities ;  but  also  the  extent  of  the  means  of 
Bupplying  that  demand,  which  are  set  at  liberty  in  each 
country  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  its  industry. 

To  illustrate  this  point  it  will  be  neeeasary  to  choose 
more  convenient  nnmbers  than  those  which  we  have  hither- 
to employed.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  in  England  100  yards 
of  cloth,  previously  to  the  trade,  exchanged  for  lOO  of  linen, 
but  that  in  Germany  100  of  cloth  exchanged  for  200  of 
linen.  Wben  the  trade  was  opened,  England  would  snpply 
cloth  to  Germany,  Germany  linen  to  England,  at  an  ex- 
change value  which  would  depend  partly  on  the  element  al- 
ready discuBsed,  viz.  the  comparative  degree  in  which,  in 
the  two  conntries,  increased  cheapness  operates  iu  increasing 
the  demand ;  and  partly  on  some  other  element  not  yet 
taken  into  account.  In  order  to  isolate  this  ntiknown  cle- 
ment, it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  definite  and  invari- 
able supposition  in  regai:d  to  the  known  element.  Let  as 
therefore  assume,  that  the  influence  of  cheapness  on  demand 
conforms  to  some  simple  law,  common  to  both  countries 
and  to  both  commodities.  As  the  simplest  and  most  conve- 
nient, let  us  suppose  that  in  both  countries  any  given  in- 
crease of  cheapness  prodaces  an  exactly  proportional  in- 
crease of  consumption :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  valne 
expended  in  the  commodity,  the  cost  incuiTcd  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  it,  is  always  the  same,  whether  that  coet  affords 
a  greater  or  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  commodity. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  England,  previously  to  the 
trade,  required  a  million  of  yards  of  linen,  wliicb  were 
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worth,  at  the  English  cost  of  production,  a  million  yards  of 
cloth.  Bj  taming  all  the  labour  and  capital  with  which 
that  linen  was  product^,  to  the  production  of  cloth,  slie 
would  produce  tor  exportation  a  million  yards  of  cloth. 
Suppose  that  this  is  the  exact  quantity  which  Germany  is 
accustomed  to  consume.  England  can  dis^Kise  of  all  this 
cloth  in  Germany  at  the  German  price  ;  nhe  must  consent 
indeed  to  take  a  little  less  until  she  has  driven  the  German 
producer  from  the  market,  bnt  as  soon  as  this  is  effected, 
she  can  soil  her  million  of  cloth  for  two  millions  of  linen ; 
being  the  quantity  that  the  Gei-raan  clothiers  are  enabled  to 
make,  by  transfciring  their  whole  labour  and  capital  from 
cloth  to  linen.  Thus  England  would  gain  the  whole  benefit 
of  the  trade,  and  Germany  nothing.  Tliis  would  be  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  equation  of  international  demand : 
since  England  (according  to  the  hypothesis  in  the  preceding 
paragraph)  now  requires  two  millions  of  linen  (being  able 
to  get  tiicm  at  the  same  cost  at  which  she  previously  ob- 
tained only  one),  while  the  prices  in  Germany  not  being  al- 
tered, Germany  requires  as  before  exactly  a  million  of 
cloth,  and  can  obtain  it  by  employing  the  labour  and  capi- 
tal set  at  liberty  from  the  production  of  cloth,  in  producing 
the  two  millions  of  linen  required  by  England. 

Thus  far  we  have  supposed  that  the  additional  cloth 
which  England  could  make,  by  transferring  to  cloth  the 
whole  of  the  capital  previously  employed  in  making  linen, 
was  exactly  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Germany's 
existing  demand.  But  suppose  next  that  it  is  more  than 
sufficient.  Suppose  that  while  England  could  make  with 
her  liberated  capital  a  million  yards  of  cloth  for  exportation, 
the  cloth  which  Germany  had  heretofore  required  was 
800,000  yards  only,  equivalent  at  the  German  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  1,600,000  yards  of  linen.  England  therefore 
could  not  dispose  of  a  whole  million  of  cloth  in  Germany  at 
the  German  prices.  Yet  she  wants,  whether  cheap  or  dear 
(by  our  snppoBition),  as  much  linen  as  can  be  bonght  for  n 
million  of  cloth  :  and  since  this  can  only  be  obtuued  from 
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Germany,  or  bj  tlie  more  expeuBive  proccee  of  production 
at  home,  tiie  holders  of  the  million  of  cloth  will  he  forced 
by  each  other's  competition  to  offer  it  to  Germany  on  any 
tenuB  (short  of  the  English  cost  of  production)  which  will 
induce  Germany  to  t^e  the  whole.  What  teiinB  these 
would  be,  the  snppofiition  we  have  made  enables  us  exactly 
to  define.  The  8U0,000  yards  of  cloth  which  Germany  con- 
snmed,  cost  her  the  equivalent  of  1,600,000  linen,  and  that 
inrariahle  cost  is  what  she  is  willing  to  expend  in  cloth, 
whether  the  quantity  it  obtains  for  her  be  more  or  less. 
England  therefore,  to  induce  Grennany  to  take  a  million  of 
cloUi,  must  offer  it  for  1,600,000  of  linen.  The  international 
values  will  thns  be  100  cloth  for  160  linen,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  ratio  of  the  costs  of  production  in  England  and 
that  of  the  costs  of  production  in  Germany :  and  the  two 
countries  will  divide  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  England  gdn- 
iiig  in  the  aggregate  600,000  yards  of  lloen,  aud  Germany 
being  richer  by  200,000  additional  yards  of  cloth. 

Let  us  now  stretch  the  last  supposition  still  farther,  and 
suppose  that  the  cloth  previonaly  consumed  by  Germany 
was  not  only  less  than  the  million  yards  whicli  England  is 
enabled  to  furnish  by  discontinuing  her  production  of  linen, 
but  less  in  tli^full  proportion  of  England's  advantage  in  the 
production,  that  is,  that  Germany  only  required  half  a  mil- 
lion. In  this  case,  by  ceasing  altogether  to  produce  cloth, 
Germajiy  can  add  a  million,  but  a  million  only,  to  her  pro- 
duction of  linen,  and  this  million  being  the  equivalent  of 
what  the  half  million  previously  cost  her,  is  all  that  she  can 
be  induced  by  any  degree  of  cheapness  to  expend  in  cloth. 
England  will  be  forced  by  her  own  competition  to  give  a 
whole  million  of  clotli  for  tliia  million  of  linen,  just  as  she 
■was  forced  in  the  preceding  case  to  give  it  for  1,600,000. 
But  England  could  have  produced  at  the  same  cost  a  mil 
lion  yards  of  linen  for  herself.  England  tlierefore  derives, 
in  this  case,  no  advantage  from  the  international  trade. 
Germany  gains  the  whole ;  obtaining  a  million  of  cloth  in- 
stead of  half  a  million,  at  what  the  half  million  previously 
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cost  her.  Germany,  in  ehort,  is,  in  tliis  third  case,  exactly 
in  the  same  situation  aa  England  was  in  the  first  case ;  vhich 
may  easilj  bo  verified  by  reversing  the  figares. 

As  a  general  resnlt  of  the  three  cases,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  theorem,  that  under  the  snpposition  we  hare 
made  of  a  demand  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  cheapneea, 
the  law  of  international  value  will  be  as  follows : — 

The  whole  of  the  eloth  which  England  can  make  with 
the  capital  previously  devoted  to  linen,  will  exchange  for 
the  whole  of  the  linen  which  Germany  can  make  wiUi  the 
capital  previously  devoted  to  clotii. 

Or,  still  more  generally,  /  7 — 

The  whole  of  the  commodities  which  the  two  countries 
oau  respectively  maho  for  exportation,  with  the  labour  and 
capital  thrown  out  of  employment  by  importation,  will  ex- 
change against  one  anoAer. 

This  law,  and  the  three  different  possibilities  arising 
from  it  in  respect  to  the  division  of  the  advantage,  may  be 
conveniently  generalized  by  means  of  algebraical  symbols, 
as  follows : — 

Let  the  quantity  of  cloth  which  England  can  make  with 
the  labour  and  capital  withdrawn  from  the  production  of 
linen,  be  =  n.  , 

Let  the  cloth  previonaly  required  by  Qermany  (at  the 
German  cost  of  production)  be  =  m. 

Then  n  of  cloth  will  always  exchange  for  exactly  2m  <^ 
linen. 

Consequently  if  n^m,  the  whole  advantage  will  be  on 
the  aide  of  England. 

If  n=2m,  the  whole  advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of 
Germany. 

If  n  be  greater  than  m,  but  less  than  2m,  the  two  coun- 
tries will  share  the  advantage  ;  England  getting  3m  of  linen 
where  she  before  got  only  n  ;  Germany  getting  n  of  cloth 
whore  she  before  got  only  m. 

It  is  almost  euperfinons  to  observe  that  the  figure  2 
stands  where  it  does,  only  becaose  it  is  the  figure  which  ex* 
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presses  the  adrautage  of  Germany  over  England  in  linen  aa 
estimated  in  cloth,  and  (wliat  ie  the  same  tiling)  of  England 
over  Germany  in  cloth  oa  estimated  in  linen.  If  we  had 
supposed  that  in  Germany,  before  the  trade,  100  of  cloth 
exchanged  for  1000  inEtead  of  300  of  linen,  then  n  (after  the 
trade  commenced)  would  have  exchanged  for  10m  instead  of 
3m.  If  instead  of  1000  or  200  we  had  mpposed  only  150, 
n  would  have  exchanged  for  only  ^m.  If  (in  fine)  the  cost 
Talae  of  cloth  (as  estimated  in  linen)  in  Germany,  exceeds 
the  cost  value  similarly  estimated  in  England,  in  the  ratio 
of  j;  to  J,  then  will  n,  after  the  opening  of  the  trade,  ex- 
change for  -m.* 

'  It  mi}'  be  uked,  wh;  «c  bare  supposed  the  number  r  to  hare  aa  iu  ex- 
treme limits,  m  and  2  m  (or  -m)*  whj  taay  not  n  be  less  than  m,  or  greater 
than  2m;  and  if  so,  vhat  will  be  tbs  result? 

This  we  sbsU  uoir  euuuinc,  and  vben  ne  do  K>  it  will  appear  that  n  is 
•Iwajs,  practioilly  Bpeaking,  confined  within  these  limits. 

Suppose  Tor  einmple  that  n  ia  kss  than  m  ;  or,  reveKing  to  our  former 
figures,  that  tho  million  jtr6»  of  cloth,  which  England  can  make,  wUt  DOt  totisiy 
the  whole  of  Gcrmanj's  prc-ciisdng  demand ;  that  demand  being  (tet  us  aup- 
poee)  for  1, £00,000  jards.  It  would  then,  at  first  s^t,  appear  that  England 
would  snpplj  Qennan;  with  doth  up  to  the  extent  of  a  million ;  that  Genuanj 
would  continue  to  suppl)'  b«i9^  with  the  remaining  S00,000  by  home  produc- 
tion :  that  this  poitloo  of  tho  supply  would  r^ulste  the  price  of  tbe  whole  j  thaf 
England  therefore  would  be  able  permanently  to  sell  ber  million  of  cloth  at  (he 
German  cost  of  production  (vis.  for  two  millions  of  Unen)  and  would  gain  the 
wlude  odranlagc  of  the  trade,  GennBny  being  no  better  ofi*  than  before. 

That  such,  howercr,  would  not  be  the  practical  result,  wiU  aoon  be  evident. 
The  residuary  demand  of  Germaay  for  200,000  yards  of  cloth  furnishes  a  t«- 
Bourcc  to  England  for  purposes  of  foreign  trade  of  ivblch  it  is  still  ber  iatercst 
to  avul  herself;  and  though  she  baa  no  more  labour  and  capital  which  ^e  can 
withdraw  trcm  linen  for  the  production  of  this  ex^ra  quantity  of  cloth,  thero 
most  be  some  other  commodities  in  which  Germany  has  a  i«latiTe  idruiMge 
over  her  (though  perhaps  not  so  great  aa  in  linen) :  these  she  will  now  import, 
instead  of  producing,  and  tbe  labour  and  capital  formerly  employed  in  producing 
them  will  be  transTerred  to  cloth,  until  the  required  amount  is  made  up.  If  this 
transTcr  just  makes  up  the  200,000  and  no  more,  this  atigmented  n  will  now  bo 
eqaal  to  nt;  Ei^;land  will  scU  tbe  whole  1,SOO,000  » the  Qenaan  values;  and 
will  still  gain  the  whole  advantage  of  tho  trade.  But  if  the  transfer  makes  up 
more  than  tbe  £00,000,  England  will  have  more  cloth  than  1,900,000  yards  to 
oD^;  n  will  become  greater  than  m,  and  England  n»Ht  put  with  enoagh  of  the 
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§  8.  We  have  now  airired  at  what  seems  a  law  of  Iii- 
tematioDal  Values,  of  great  simplicity  and  generality.  Bat 
we  have  done  80  by  setting  out  irom  a  purely  arbitrary  liy- 
potbesis  respecting  the  relation  between  demand  and  clieap- 
neas.  We  have  assumed  their  relation  to  bu  fixed,  though 
it  is  essentially  variable.  We  have  supposed  that  every  in- 
crease of  cheapucBS  produces  an  exactly  propoitional  exten- 
sion of  demand  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  same  invariable 
value  is  laid  out  in  a  commodity  whether  it  be  cheap  or 
dear ;  and  the  law  which  we  have  investigated  holds  good 
only  on  this  hypothesis,  or  some  other  practically  equiva- 
lent to  it.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  combine  the  two  valuable 
elements  of  the  question,  the  variations  of  each  of  which  we 
have  considered  separately.  Let  us  suppose  the  relation 
between  demand  and  cheapness  to  vary,  and  to  become 
Euch  as  would  prevent  the  rule  of  interchange  laid  down  in 
the  last  theorem  from  satistying  the  conditions  of  the  Equa- 
tion of  International  Demand.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  demand  of  England  for  linen  is  exactly  pro- 
portional to  the  cheapness,  but  that  of  Germany  for  cloth,  not 
proportional.  To  revert  to  the  second  of  our  three  cases,  the 
case  in  which  England  by  discontinuing  the  production  of 
linen  could  produce  for  exportation  a  million  yards  of  cloth, 
and  Germany  by  ceasing  to  produce  cloth  could  produce  an 
additional  1,600,000  yards  of  linen.  If  the  one  of  these  quan- 
tities exactly  exchanged  for  the  other,  the  demand  of  Eng- 
land would  on  our  present  supposition  be  exactly  satisfied, 
for  she  requires  all  the  linen  which  can  be  got  for  a  million 
yards  of  cloth :  but  Germany  perhaps,  though  she  required 
800,000  cloth  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  1,600,000  linen,  yet 
when  she  can  get  a  million  of  cloth  at  the  same  cost,  may 
not  require  the  whole  million ;  or  may  require  more  than  a 
million.    First,  let  her  not  require  so  much  ;  but  only  as 

kdTanUge  to  iodnce  GermaiiT  to  take  the  mirplus.  Thus  Ihe  case  nh'icli  wcmed 
■t  flret  aigfat  to  be  befMtd  ibe  limits,  ia  trenaformed  pncticall;  Into  a  com  eilher 
ooini^iiig  wldi  one  of  the  Umita  or  b«tweeii  Uiem.  And  k  with  ever;  other 
OMe  whloh  0*11  be  luppwed. 
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mncb  as  she  can  now  boy  for  1,500,000  linen.  England 
will  still  offer  a  million  for  these  1,500,000,  but  even  this 
maj  not  indnce  Oermanj  to  take  so  mach  as  a  million ; 
aud  if  England  continues  to  expend  exactly  the  same  ag< 
gregate  coat  on  linen  whatever  be  the  price,  she  will  have 
to  submit  to  take  for  ber  million  of  cloth  any  quantity  of 
linen  (not  less  than  a  million)  which  may  be  requisite  to 
induce  Germany  to  take  a  million  of  cloth.  Suppose  this 
to  be  1,400,000  yards.  England  has  now  reaped  from  tho 
trade  a  gain  not  of  600,000  bat  only  of  400,000  yards ; 
while  Germany,  besides  having  obtained  an  extra  200,- 
000  yards  of  cloth,  has  obtained  it  with  only  seven-eighths 
of  the  labour  and  capital  which  she  previously  expended  in 
supplying  herself  with  cloth,  and  may  expend  the  remain- 
der in  increasing  her  own  consumption  of  linen,  or  of  any 
other  commodity. 

Suppose  on  tho  contrary  that  Germany,  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  cloth  for  1,600,000  liuen,  requirea  more  than  a 
million  yards  of  cloth.  England  having  only  a  million 
which  she  can  give  without  trenching  upon  the  quantity 
she  previously  reserved  for  herself,  Germany  must  bid  for 
the  extra  cloth  at  a  higher  rate  than  160  for  100,  until  she 
reaches  a  rate  (say  170  for  100)  which  will  either  bring 
down  her  own  demand  for  cloth  to  the  limit  of  a  million,  or 
else  tempt  England  to  part  with  some  of  the  cloth  she  pre- 
viously consumed  at  home. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  proportionality  of  demand 
to  cheapness,  instead  of  holding  good  in  one  country  but 
not  in  the  otlier,  does  not  hold  good  in  either  country,  and 
that  the  deviation  is  of  the  same  kind  in  both ;  that,  for 
instance,  neither  of  the  two  increases  its  demand  in  a  de- 
gree equivalent  to  the  increase  of  cheapness.  On  this  sup- 
position, at  the  rate  of  one  million  cloth  for  1,600,000  linen, 
England  will  not  want  so  much  as  1,600,000  iinen,  nor  Ger- 
many so  much  as  a  million  cloth :  and  if  they  fall  short 
of  that  amount  in  exactly  the  same  degree ;  if  England  only 
wants  linen  to  the  amount  of  nine-tenths  of  1,600,000 
•  VOL.  n. — 50 
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(1,440,000),  and  Germany  only  nine  hundred  thoueand  of 
cloth,  the  interchange  will  continue  to  take  place  at  the  staaa 
rate.  And  Bo  if  England  wanta  a  tenth  more  than  1,600,- 
000,  and  Germany  a  tenth  more  than  a  million.  Tliis 
coincidence  (which  it  is  to  be  observed,  Bnpposes  demand  to 
extend  cheapne&B  in  a  correepondiiig,  but  not  in  an  equal 
degree*)  evidently  eonld  not  exist  unless  by  mere  accident : 
and  in  any  othsr  caee,  the  equation  of  international  demand 
would  require  a  different  adjiiBtment  of  international  values. 

The  only  general  law,  then,  which  can  be  laid  down,  is 
this.  The  values  at  which  a  country  exchanges  its  produce 
"  with  foreign  countries  depend  on  two  things :  first,  on  the 
^  amount  and  extensibility  of  their  demand  for  its  commodi- 
ties, compared  with  its  demand  for  theirs ;  and  secondly, 
on  tlie  capital  which  it  has  to  spare,  from  the  production 
of  domestic  commodities  for  its  own  consumption.  Tlie 
>  more  the  foreign  demand  for  its  commodities  exceeds  its 
demand  for  foreign  commodities,  and  the  less  capital  it  can 
spare  to  produce  for  foreign  markets,  compared  with  what 
foreigners  spare  to  produce  for  its  markets,  the  more  favour- 
able to  it  will  be  the  terms  of  interchange :  tliat  is,  the 
more  it  will  obtain  of  foreign  commodities  in  return  for  a 
given  quantity  of  its  own. 

Eut  these  two  infiuencing  circumstances  are  in  reality 
reducible  to  one  ;  for  the  capital  which  a  country  has  to 
spare  from  the  production  of  domestic  commodities  for  its 
Mwn  use,  is  in  proportion  to  its  own  demand  for  foreign  com- 
modities: whatever  proportion  of  its  collective  income  it 
expends  in  purciinses  from  abroad,  that  same  proportion  of 
its  capital  is  left  without  a  home  market  for  its  productions, 
The  new  element,  tlierefore,  which  for  the  saJte  of  scientific 
correctness  we  have  introduced  into  the  theory  of  interna- 
tional values,  does  not  seem  to  make  any  very  material  dif- 
■  The  JDcrc&sc  or  demand  from  800,000  to  900,000,  and  that  from  a  million 
to  1,440,000,  are  neither  equal  in  themselTCB,  nor  bear  an  equal  proportion  to 
the  increa^  of  eheapnesB.  Germany's  demand  for  cloth  has  increased  one- 
eigbth,  while  the  cheapness  Li  increased  one-fourth.  England's  demand  for  linen 
is  increased  44  per  ceot,  while  the  cbeapoess  is  increased  60  per  cent 
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ference  in  the  practical  result.  It  still  appears,  that  the  coun- 
tries which  carry  oq  their  foreign  trade  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms,  are  those  whose  commodities  are  most  in  de- 
mand by  foreign  countries,  and  which  have  themselves  the 
least  demand  for  foreign  commodities.  From  which,  among 
other  consequences,  it  follows,  that  the  richest  countries, 
caderia  paribut,  gain  the  least  by  a  given  amount  of  foreign 
commerce :  since,  having  a  greater  demand  for  commodities 
generally,  they  are  likely  to  have  a  greater  demand  for  for- 
eign commodities,  and  thus  modify  the  terms  of  interchange 
to  their  own  disadvantage.  Their  aggregate  g^ns  by  for-l 
eign  trade,  doubtlesB,  are  generally  greater  than  those  ofj 
poorer  countries,  since  they  carry  on  a  greater  amount  of  I 
such  trade,  and  gain  the  benefit  of  cheapness  on  a  larger! 
consnmption :  but  their  gain  is  less  on  each  individual  ar-| 
tide  consumed,     i 

§  9.  We  now  pass  to  another  essential  pai't  of  the 
theory  of  tlie  subject.  There  are  two  Bensee  in  which  a 
country  obtains  commodities  cheaper  by  foreign  trade ;  in 
the  sense  of  Talue,  and  in  the  sense  of  Cost.  It  gets  them 
cheaper  in  the  first  sense,  by  their  falling  in  value  relatively 
to  other  things :  the  same  quantity  of  them  exchanging,  in 
the  country,  for  a  smaller  quantity  than  before  of  the  other 
produce  of  the  country.  To  revert  to  our  original  figures  ; 
in  England,  a\\  consumers  of  linen  obtained,  after  the  trade 
was  opened,  17  or  some  greater  number  of  yards  for  the 
same  quantity  of  all  other  things  for  which  they  before  ob- 
tained only  15.  The  degree  of  cheapness,  in  this  sense  of 
the  term,  depends  on  the  laws  of  International  Demand,  so 
copiously  illustrated  in  the  preceding  sections.  But  in  the 
other  sense,  that  of  Cost,  a  country  gets  a  commodity 
cheaper,  when  it  obtains  a  greater  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity with  the  same  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital; 
In  this  eense  of  the  term,  cheapness  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pends upon  a  cause  of  a  difierent  nature :  a  country  gets 
its  imports  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  general  prodnctive- 
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ness  of  its  domeGtic  industiy ;  to  the  general  efficiency  of 
its  labonr.  The  labour  of  one  country  may  be,  as  a  whole, 
much  more  efficient  than  that  of  another :  all  or  most  of  the 
commodities  capable  of  being  produced  in  both,  may  be 
prodnced  in  one  at  less  absolnte  cost  than  in  the  oUicr; 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  will  not  necessarily  prevent  the  two 
countries  &om  exchanging  commoditiee.  The  things  which 
the  more  favoured  country  will  import  from  others,  are 
of  conrse  those  in  which  it  is  least  superior ;  but  by  import- 
ing them  it  acquires,  even  in  those  commodities,  the  same 
advantage  which  it  possesses  in  the  articles  it  givra  in  ex- 
change for  them.  Thus  the  coimtries  which  obtain  their  own 
productions  at  least  cost,  also  get  their  imports  at  least  cost. 
This  will  be  made  still  more  obvions  if  we  suppose  two 
competing  conntries.  England  sends  cloth  to  Germany, 
and  gives  10  yards  of  it  for  17  yards  of  linen,  or  for  some- 
thing else  which  in  Germany  is  the  equivalent  of  those  17 
yards.  Another  country,  as  for  example  France,  docs  the 
same.  The  one  giving  10  yards  of  cloth  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  German  commodities,  so  must  the  other :  if,  diere- 
fore,  in  England,  these  10  yards  are  prodnced  by  only  half  as 
much  labour  as  that  by  which  they  are  produced  in  France, 
the  linen  or  other  commodities  of  Germany  will  cost  to 
England  only  half  the  amount  of  labour  which  they  will  cost 
I  to  France.  England  would  thus  obtain  her  imports  at  less 
'  cost  than  France,  in  the  ratio  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  her 
labour  in  the  production  of  cloth  :  which  might  bo  taken, 
in  the  case  supposed,  as  an  approximate  estimate  of  tho 
efficiency  of  her  labour  generally ;  since,  France,  as  well  na 
England,  by  selecting  cloth  as  her  article  of  export,  would 
'  have  shown  that  with  her  also  it  was  the  commodity  in 
■  which  labonr  was  relatively  the  most  efficient.  It  follows, 
tlierefore,  that  every  country  gets  its  imports  at  lees  cost, 
in  propQition  Jo  the_£eneral  efficiency  of  its  labonr. 

This  proposition  was  first  clearly  seen  and  expounded  by 
Mr.  Senior,  *  but  only  as  applicable  to  tho  importation  of  tho 
■  Thiea  Leeturea  on  the  Coit  of  ObUlmng  Uone^ 
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precious  metals.    I  think  it  important  to  point  out  that  the 
propositiou  holds  equally  true  of  all  other  imported  commodi- 
ties; and  further,  that  it  ie  onlj  a  portion  of  the  truth. 
For,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  cost  to  England  of  the  linen 
which  she  pays  for  with  ten  yards  of  cloth,  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  the  coat  to  herself  of  ten  yards  of  cloth,  bat 
partly  also  upon  how  many  yards  of  linen  she  obtains  in  ex- 
change for  them.     What  her  imports  cost  to  her  is  a  function  I 
of  two  variables ;  the  quantity  of  her  own  commodities  which  I 
she  gives  for  them,  and  the  cost  of  those  commodities.    Of  i 
these,  the  last  alone  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  Her  labonr :  | 
tlie  first  depends  on  the  law  of  international  values ;  that  is  i 
on  the  intonsity  and  extensibility  of  the  foreign  demand  for  ' 
h^r  commodities,  compared  with  her  demand  for  foreign  J 
commodities.  I 

In  the  case  just  now  supposed,  of  a  competition  between  I 
England  and  France,  tlie  state  of  international  values  affected  j 
both  competitors  alike,  since  they  were  supposed  to  trade  < 
with  the  same  country,  and  to  export  and  import  the  same  ■ 
commodities.    The  difference,  therefore,  in  what  then*  im- : 
ports  cost  them,  depended  solely  on  the  other  cause,  the  na- } 
equal  efficiency  of  their  labour.    They  gave  the  same  quan- ; 
titles ;  the  difference  could  only  be  in  the  cost  of  production.  \ 
Bat  if  England  traded  to  Germany  with  cloth,  and  France  > 
with  iron,  the  comparative  demand  in  Germany  for  those  two 
commodities  would  bear  a  share  in  determining  the  com-  . 
parativo  cost,  in  labour  and  capital,  with  whidi  England  < 
and  France  would  obtain  German  products.    If  iron  were  , 
more  in  demand  in  Germany  than  cloth,  France  would  re-  j 
cover,  through  that  channel,  part  of  her  disadvantage ;  if  less, 
her  disadvantage  would  be  increased.    The  efficiency,  there- 
fore, of  a  country's  labour,  is  not  the  only  thing  which  deter- 
mines even  the  cost  at  which  tliat  country  obtains  imported 
commodities — while  it  has  no  share  whatever  in  determining 
either  tlieir  exchange  value,  or,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
theirjj/^. 
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OF  HOKET  CONSIDEBED  AS  AS  IMPORTED  COMUODITT. 

§  1.  The  degree  of  progress  vhicb  we  have  now  made 
in  the  theory  of  Foreign  Trade,  pnta  it  in  onr  power  to  sup- 
ply what  wag  previouBiy  deficient  in  oar  view  of  the  theoiy  of 
Money ;  and  this,  when  completed,  will  in  its  turn  enable  ns 
to  conclode  the  enbjeet  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Honey,  or  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  is,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  most  other  countries,  a  foreign  commo- 
dity. Its  value  and  distribation  must  tlierefore  be  regalated, 
not  by  the  law  of  value  which  obtains  in  adjacent  places,  but 
by  that  which  is  applicable  to  imported  commodities — the 
law  of  International  Values. 

In  the  discussion  into  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  I 
shall  use  the  terms  Money  and  the  Precious  Metals  indiecri- 

I  minately.     This  may  be  done  without  leading  to  any  error; 

•  it  having  been  shown  that  the  value  of  money,  when  it  con- 
sists of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  a  paper  currency  convertible 
into  them  on  demand,  is  entirely  governed  by  the  value  of  the 

■  metals  themselves;  from  which  it  never  permanently  differs, 
except  by  the  expense  of  coinage  when  this  is  paid  by  the 
individnal  and  not  by  the  state. 

Money  is  brought  into  a  country  in  two  different  ways. 
It  is  imported  (chiefly  in  the  form  of  bnllion)  like  any  other 
merchandize,  as  being  an  advantageous  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  also  imported  in  its  other  character  of  a  medium  of 
exchange,  to  pay  some  debt  due  to  the  country,  either  for 
goods  exported  or  on  any  other  account.    There  are  other 
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wap  in  wliicb  it  may  be  introduced  casnally ;  tlieee  are  the 
two  in  which  it  is  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
and  which  determine  its  value.  Tiie  existence  of  these  two 
distinct  modes  in  which  money  flows  into  a  country,  while 
other  commodities  are  habitually  introduced  only  in  the  first 
of  these  modes,  occasions  somewhat  more  of  complexity  and 
obscurity  than  exists  in  the  case  of  other  commodities,  and 
for  this  reason  only  is  any  special  and  minute  e^iposition 
necessary. 

§  3.  In  so  far  as  the  precious  metals  are  imported  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  commerce,  their  value  must  depend  on  the 
flame  causes,  and  conform  to  the  same  laws,  as  the  value  of 
any  other  foreign  production.  It  is  in  this  mode  chiefly  that 
gold  and  silver  difluse  themselves  from  the  mining  countries 
into  all  other  parts  of  the  commercial  world.  They  ai-e  the 
staple  commodities  of  those  countries,  or  at  least  are  among 
their  great  articles  of  r^ular  export;  and  are  shipped  on 
speculation,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  exportable  com- 
modities. The  quantity,  therefore,  which  a  country  (say  Eng- 
land) will  give  of  its  own  produce,  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
bullion,  will  depend,  if  we  suppose  only  two  countries  and 
two  commodities,  upon  the  demand  in  England  for  bullion, 
compared  with  the  demund  in  the  mining  country  (which  we 
will  call  Erazil)  for  what  England  has  to  give.  They  must 
exchange  in  such  proportions  aa  will  leave  no  unsatisfied 
demand  on  either  side,  to  alter  values  by  its  competition. 
The  bullion  required  by  England  must  exactly  pay  for  the 
cottons  or  other  English  commodities  required  by  Brazil.  If, 
however,  we  substitute  for  this  simplicity  the  degree  of  com- 
plication which  really  exists,  the  equation  of  international 
demand  must  be  established  not  between  the  bullion  wanted 
in  England  and  the  cottons  or  broadcloth  wanted  in  Brazil, 
but  between  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  England  and  the 
whole  of  her  exports.  The  demand  in  foreign  countries  for 
English  products,  must  be  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the 
demand  in  England  for  the  products  of  foreign  countries ;  an4 
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all  foreign  commodities,  ballion  among  the  reet,  must  be 
exchanged  againat  English  productB  in  such  proportions,  as 
will,  by  the  affect  they  produce  on  the  demand,  eatabliah  this 
eqnilibriom. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  peculiar  natnre  or  uses  of  the 
preciouE  metals,  which  should  make  them  an  exception  to 
the  general  principles  of  demand.  So  far  &a  they  are 
wanted  for  pui-poees  of  luxury  or  the  arts,  the  demand  in- 
creases with  the  cheapness,  in  the  same  irregular  way  as 
the  demand  for  any  other  commodity.  So  far  as  they  are 
required  for  money,  the  demand  increases  with  the  cheap- 
neea  in  a  perfectly  regular  way,  the  quantity  needed  being 
always  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  value.  This  is  the  only 
real  difference,  in  respect  to  demand,  between  money  and 
other  things ;  and  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  a  difference 
■altogether  immaterial. 

Money,  then,  if  imported  solely  as  a  merchandize,  will, 
like  other  imported  commodities,  be  of  lowest  value  in  the 
countries  for  whoso  exports  there  is  the  greatest  foreign  de- 
mand, and  which  have  tliemselves  the  least  demand  for 
foreign  commodities.  To  these  two  circnmstanees  it  is  how- 
ever necessary  to  add  two  others,  which  produce  their  effect 
through  cost  of  carriage.  The  cost  of  obtaining  bullion  is 
compounded  of  two  elements ;  the  goods  given  to  purchase 
it,  and  the  expense  of  transport ;  of  which  last,  the  bnllion 
countries  will  bear  a  part,  (though  an  uncertain  part,)  in 
the  adjustment  of  international  values.  The  expense  of 
transport  is  partly  that  orcarrying  the  goods  to  the  bullion 
countries,  and  partly  that  of  bringing  back  the  ballion: 
both  these  items  arc  influenced  by  the  distance  from  the 
mines ;  and  the  former  is  abo  much  affected  by  the  bnlki- 
ness  of  the  goods.  Countriea  whose  exportable  produce 
consists  of  the  finer  manufactures,  obtain  bullion,  aa  well  aa 
all  other  foreign  articles,  oxfem  paribus,  at  less  expense 

Ithan  countries  which  export  nothing  but  bulky  raw  produce. 
To  be  quite  accurate,  therefore,  we  must  say — The 
countriea  whose  exportable  productions  are  most  iu  do- 
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mand  abroad,  and  contain  greatest  value  in  amalleBt  bulk,  \ 
which  are  neareet  to  the  mines,  and  which  have  least  de-  ' 
maod  for  foreign  productions,  are  those  in  which  money 
will  be  of  lowest  vahie,  or  in  other  words,  in  which  pric^ 
will  habitnally  range  the  highest.     If  we  are  epeaking  not  ' 
of  the  value  of  money,  but  of  its  cost,  (that  is,  the  quantity   . 
of  the  country's  labour  which  must  be  expended  to  obtain 
it,)  we  most  add  to  tliese  four  conditions  of  cheapness  a  liflb 
condition,  namely,  "  whose  productive  industry  is  the  most    ' 
efficient."    This  last,  however,  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
value  of  money,  estimated  in  conunodities :  it  affects  the 
general  abondance  and  facility  with  which  all  things,  mon- 
ey and  commodities  together,  can  be  obtained. 

Although,  therefore,  Mr.  Senior  is  right  in  pointing  out 
the  great  elHciency  of  English  labour  aa  the  chief  cause  why 
the  precious  metals  ore  obtained  at  less  coet  by  England  than 
by  most  other  countries,  I  cannot  admit  that  it  at  all  ac- 
cooBts  for  their  being  of  leas  value;  for  their  going  less 
far  in  tjie  purchase  of  commodities.  This,  in  so  far  as  it'  is 
a  fact,  and  not  an  illusion,  must  be  occasioned  by  the  great 
demand  in  foreign  countries  for  the  staple  commodities  of 
England,  and  the  generally  unbulky  character  of  those  com- 
modities, compared  with  the  com,  wine,  timber,  sugar, 
wool,  hides,  tallow,  hemp,  Aax,  tobacco,  raw  cotton,  &c., 
which  form  the  exports  of  other  commercial  connbriea. 
These  two  causes  will  account  for  a  somewhat  higher  range 
of  general  prices  in  England  than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding 
the  counteracting  influence  of  her  own  great  demand  for 
foreign  commodities.  I  am,  however,  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  high  prices  of  commodities,  and  low  purchasing 
power  of  money  in  England,  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
Food,  indeed,  is  somewhat  dearer  ;  and  food  composes  so 
largo  a  portion  of  the  expenditure  when  the  income  is  small 
and  the  family  large,  that  to  such  families  England  is  a 
dear  country.  Services,  also,  of  most  descriptions,  are 
dearer  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  from  the  less 
costly  mode  of  living  of  the  poorer  classes  on  the  Continent. 
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Bat  numnfactared  commodities  (except  most  of  those  iii 
which  good  taste  is  required)  are  decidedly  cheaper ;  or 
would  be  bo,  if  buyers  would  be  content  with  the  same 
quality  of  material  and  of  workmanship.  What  is  called 
the  dcarneaa  of  liriiig  in  England,  is  mainly  an  affair  not 
of  necessity  but  of  foolish  custom ;  it  being  thought  inipera-. 
tive  by  all  classes  in  England  above  the  condition  of  a  day- 
labourer,  that  the  things  they  consume  should  either  be  of 
the  Bame  quality  with  those  used  by  much  richer  people, 
or  at  least  sliould  be  as  nearly  as  possible  undistinguishable 
from  them  in  outward  appearance. 

§  3.  From  the  preceding  considerations,  it  appears  that 
those  are  greatly  in  error  who  contend  that  the  value  of 
money,  in  coantries  where  it  is  an  imported  commodity, 
must  be  entirely  regulated  by  its  value  in  the  countries 
wliidi  produce  it ;  and  cannot  be  raised  or  lowered  in  any 
permanent  manner  mile&s  aome  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines.  On  the  contru^,  any 
circumstance  which  disturbs  the  equation  of  international 
demand  with  respect  to  a  particular  country,  not  only  may, 
but  must,  affect  the  value  of  money  in  that  coiintry — its 
value  at  the  mines  remaining  the  same.  The  opening  of  a 
new  branch  of  export  trade  from  England ;  an  increase  in 
the  foreign  demand  for  English  products,  cither  by  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events  or  by  tlie  abrogation  of  duties;  a 
check  to  the  demand  in  England  for  foreign  commodities, 
by  the  laying  on  of  import  duties  in  England  or  of  export 
duties  elsewhere ;  these  and  all  other  events  of  similar  ten- 
dency, would  make  the  imports  of  England  (bullion  and 
other  things  taken  together)  no  longer  an  equivalent  for  the 
exports ;  and  the  countries  which  take  her  exports  would 
be  obliged  to  offer  t^eir  commodities,  and  bnilion  among 
the  rest,  ou  cheaper  terms,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  equa- 
tion of  demand :  and  thus  England  would  obtain  money 
cheaper,  and  would  acquire  a  generally  higher  range  of 
prices.    Incidents  the  reverse  of  these  would  produce  effects 
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the  reverse — would  reduce  prices ;  or,  in  otLer  words,  raise 
the  value  of  the  precioos  rnetaU.  It  mnet  be  obeerved, 
however,  that  money  would  be  thus  raised  in  value  only 
with  retipect  to  home  commoditiefi :  in  relation  to  all  im- 
ported articles  it  would  ivsmain  as  before,  since  their  values 
would  be  affected  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  degree 
with  its  own.  A  country  which,  from  any  of  the  causes 
mentioned,  gets  money  cheaper,  obtains  all  ita  other  inr 
ports  cheaper  likewise. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  increased  demand 
for  English  commodities,  which  enables  England  to  supply 
herself  with  bullion  at  a  cheaper  rate,  should  bo  a  demand 
in  the  mining  countries.  England  might  export  nothing 
whatever  to  those  countries,  and  yet  might  be  the  coimtry 
which  obtfuned  bullion  from  them  on  the  lowest  terms,  pro- 
vided there  were  a  sufficient  intensity  of  demand  in  other 
foreign  countries  for  English  goods,  which  would  be  paid 
for  circuitously,  with  gold  and  silver  from  the  mining  coun- 
tries. The  whole  of  its  exports  are  what  a  country  ex- 
changes against  the  whole  of  its  imports,  and  not  its  exports 
and  imports  to  and  from  any  one  country ;  and  the  general 
foreign  demand  for  its  productions  will  determine  what 
equivalent  it  must  give  for  imported  goods,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish an  equilibrium  between  its  eales  and  purchases  gen- 
erally ;  without  r^ard  to  the  maintenance  of  a  similar 
equilibrium  between  it  and  any  country  singly. 
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OF  THE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES. 

%  1.  Wb  have  tlma  far  considered  the  precions  metals  as 
a  commodity,  imported  like  other  eoramoditiea  in  the  com- 
mon conrae  of  trade,  and  Iiave  examined  what  are  the  cir- 
enmstancea  which  would  in  that  case  determine  their  valac. 
Bnt  those  metals  are  also  imported  in  another  character, 
that  which  belongs  to  them  as  a  medium  of  exchange ;  not 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  to  he  sold  for  money,  hat  as 
themselves  money,  to  pay  a  debt,  or  effect  a  transfer  of 
property.  It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  liability  of 
gold  aad  silver  to  be  transported  from  country  to  counby 
for  Biich  purposea,  in  any  way  modifies  the  conclusions  we 
have  already  arrived  at,  or  places  those  metals  under  a 
different  law  of  value  from  that  to  which,  in  common  with 
all  other  imported  commodities,  they  would  be  subject  if 
international  trade  were  an  affair  of  direct  barter. 

Money  is  Bent  from  one  country  to  another  for  varions 
purposes :  such  as  the  payment  of  tributes  or  subsidies ;  re- 
mittances of  revenue  to  or  from  dependencies,  or  of  rents  or 
other  incomes  to  their  absent  owners ;  emigration  of  capi- 
tal, or  transmission  of  it  for  foreign  investment.  The  most 
usual  purjiose,  however,  is  that  of  payment  for  goods. .  To 
,  show  in  what  circumstances  money  actually  passes  from 
country  to  country  for  this  or  any  of  the  other  purposes  men- 
tioned, it  is  necessary  briery  to  state  the  nature  of  the  mechau- 
ism  by  which  international  trade  is  carried  on,  when  it  takes 
place  not  by  barter  but  through  the  medium  of  money. 
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§  2.  In  practice,  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  country 
not  only  are  not  exchanged  directly  against  each  other,  hut 
often  do  not  even  pass  through  the  same  hands.  Each  is 
separately  tought  and  paid  for  with  money.  We  have 
Been,  however,  that,  even  in  the  same  country,  money  docs 
not  actually  paae  from  hand  to  hand  each  time  that  pur- 
chaeeB  are  made  with  it,  and  still  less  does  this  happen  be- 
tween different  countiicB.  The  habitual  mode  of  paying 
and  receiving  payment  for  commodities,  between  country 
and  country,  is  by  bills  of  exchange. 

A  merchant  in  England,  A,  has  exported  English  com- 
modities, confiigning  them  to  his  correspondent  B  in  France. 
Another  merchant  in  France,  C,  has  exported  French  com- 
modities, suppose  of  equivalent  value,  to  a  merchant  D  in 
England.  It  is  evidently  unnecessary  that  B  in  Franco 
should  send  money  to  A  in  England,  and  that  D  in  Eng- 
land should  send  an  equal  sum  of  money  to  C  in  France. 
The  one  debt  may  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  other, 
and  the  double  cost  and  risk  of  carnage  be  thus  saved.  A 
draws  a  bill  on  B  for  the  amount  which  B  owes  to  him  :  D, 
having  an  equal  amount  to  pay  in  France,  buys  this  bill 
from  A,  and  sends  it  to  C,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
number  of  days  which  the  bill  has  to  nm,  presents  it  to  B 
for  payment.  Thus  the  debt  due  from  France  to  England, 
and  the  debt  due  from  England  to  France,  are  both  paid 
without  sending  an  ounce  of  gold  or  silver  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  other. 

In  this  statement,  however,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  sum 
of  the  debts  due  from  France  to  England,  and  the  sum  of  those 
doe  ftom  England  to  France,  are  equal ;  that  each  country 
has  exactly  the  same  number  of  ounces  of  gold  or  silver  to  pay 
and  to  receive.  This  implies,  (if  we  exclude  for  the  present 
any  other  international  payments  than  those  occurring  in 
the  course  of  commerce,)  that  the  exports  and  imports  ex- 
actly pay  for  one  another,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  equa- 
tion of  international  demand  is  established.  When  such  is 
the  fact,  the  international  transactions  are  liquidated  with- 
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out  the  passage  of  any  money  from  one  country  to  the 
other.  But  if  thore  is  a  greater  sum  due  from  Enghiud  to 
France,  than  is  due  from  France  to  England,  or  vice  versd, 
the  debts  cannot  be  simply  written  off  against  one  another. 
After  the  one  ha&  been  applied,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  towards 
covering  the  other,  the  balance  must  be  transmitted  in  the 
precious  metalB.  In  point  of  fact,  the  merchant  who  has  the 
amount  to  pay,  will  even  then  pay  for  it  bya  bill.  When 
a  person  has  a  remittance  to  make  to  a  foreign  country,  he 
does  not  himself  search  for  some  who  has  money  to  receive 
from  that  country,  and  ask  him  for  a  bill  of  exchange.  In 
this  as  in  othei-  branches  "of  business,  there  is  a  class  of  mid- 
dlemen or  brokers,  who  bring  buyers  and  sellers  tt^ether, 
or  stand  between  them,  buying  bills  fivm  those  who  have 
money  to  receive,  and  selling  bills  to  those  who  have  money 
to  pay.  When  a  customer  comes  to  a  broker  for  a  bill  on 
Paris  or  Amsterdam,  the  broker  sells  to  bim,  perhaps  the 
bill  he  may  himself  have  bought  tliat  morning  from  a  mer- 
chant, perhaps  a  bill  on  his  own  correspondent  in  the  for- 
eign city :  and  to  enable  his  correspondent  to  pay,  when 
due,  all  the  bills  he  has  granted,  he  remits  to  him  all  thoso 
which  he  has  bought  and  has  not  resold.  In  this  manner 
these  brokers  take  npon  themselves  the  whole  settlement 
of  the  pecuniary  transactions  between  distant  places,  being 
remunerated  by  a  small  commission  or  percentage  on  the 
amount  of  each  bill  which  they  either  sell  or  buy.  Now, 
if  the  brokers  find  that  they  are  asked  for  bills  on  the  one 
part,  to  a  greater  amount  than  billsareoffered  tothemou  the 
other,  they  do  not  on  this  account  reflise  to  give  them ;  but 
since,  in  that  case,  they  have  no  means  of  enabling  the  cor- 
respondents on  whom  their  bills  are  drawn,  to  pay  them 
when  due,  except  by  transmitting  part  of  the  amount  in 
gold  or  silver,  they  require  from  those  to  whom  they  sell 
bills  an  additional  price,  sufficient  to  cover  the  freight  and 
insurance  of  the  gold  and  silver,  with  a  profit  sufficient  to 
compensate  them  for  their  trouble  and  for  the  temporary 
oecnpation  of  a  portion  of  their  capital.    This  premium  (as 
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it  is  called)  the  bayers  are  willing  to  pay,  becaase  tliey  mutt 
otherwise  go  to  the  expense  of  remitting  the  precious  metals 
themselTea,  and  it  is  done  cheaper  bj  those  who  make 
doing  it  a  part  of  their  especial  business.  Bnt  though  onlj 
some  of  those  who  have  a  debt  to  pay  would  have  actually 
to  remit  money,  all  will  be  obliged,  by  each  other's  competi- 
tion, to  pay  the  premium  ;  and  the  brokers  are  for  the  same 
reason  obliged  to  pay  it  to  those  whose  bills  they  buy.  The 
reverse  of  all  this  happens,  if  on  the  comparison  of  ex^rarta 
and  imports,  the  country,  instead  of  having  a  balance  to 
pay,  has  a  balance  to  receive.  The  brokers  find  more  bills 
offered  to  them,  than  are  sufficient  to  cover  those  which  they 
are  required  to  grant.  BOIs  on  foreign  countries  conse- 
quently fall  to  a  discount ;  and  the  competition  among  the 
brokers,  which  is  exceedingly  active,  prevents  them  from 
retaining  this  discount  as  a  profit  for  themselvesj  and  obliges 
them  to  give  the  benefit  of  it  to  those  who  buy  the  hills  for 
purposes  of  remittance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  countries  had  the  same  currency, 
as  in  the  progress  of  political  improvement  they  one  day  wilt 
have ;  and,  as  the  most  familiar  to  the  reader,  though  not  the 
best,  let  us  suppose  this  cnrrency  to  be  the  English.  When 
England  had  the  same  number  of  pounds  sterling  to  pay  to 
France,  which  France  had  to  pay  to  her,  one  set  of  merchants 
in  England  would  want  bills,  and  another  set  would  have  biUs 
to  dispose  of,  for  the  very  same  number  of  pouiida  sterling ; 
and  consequently  a  bill  on  France  for  1001,  would  sell  for 
exactly  1002,,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  merchants,  the  ex- 
change would  be  at  par.  As  France  also,  on  this  supposition, 
would  have  an  equal  number  of  pounds  sterling  to  pay  and 
to  receive,  bills  on  England  would  be  at  par  in  France,  when- 
ever bills  on  France  were  at  par  in  England. 

If,  however,  England  had  a  larger  sum  to  pay  to  France 
than  to  receive  from  her,  there  would  be  persons  requiring 
bills  on  France  for  a  greater  number  of  pounds  sterling  than 
there  were  bills  drawn  by  persons  to  whom  money  was  due. 
A  bill  on  France  for  lOOZ.  would  then  sell  for  more  than  100?.. 
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and  bills  would  be  said  to  be  at  a  premium.  Tlic  promlam, 
however,  coald  not  exceed  the  cost  and  risk  of  making  tiic 
remittance  in  gold,  together  with  a  trifling  profit ;  because 
if  it  did,  the  debtor  would  send  the  gold  itself,  in  preference 
to  buying  the  bill. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  England  had  more  money  to  receive 
fi-om  France  than  to  pay,  there  would  be  bills  offered  for  a 
greater  number  of  ponnds  than  were  wanted  for  remittance, 
and  the  price  of  bills  would  fall  below  par :  a  bill  for  lOOf. 
might  be  bought  for  somewhat  less  than  lOO!.,  and  bills  would 
be  said  to  be  at  a  discount. 

Wlien  England  has  more  to  pay  than  to  receive,  France 
has  more  to  receive  than  to  pay,  and  vice  versd.  When, 
therefore,  in  England,  bills  on  France  bear  a  premium,  then, 
in  France,  bills  on  England  are  at  a  disconnt :  and  when 
bills  on  France  are  at  a  discount  in  England,  bills  on 
England  are  at  a  premium  in  France.  If  they  are  at  par 
in  either  country,  they  are  so,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in 
both. 

ThuB  do  matters  stand  between  countries,  or  places,  which 
have  the  same  currency.  So  much  of  barbarism,  however, 
still  remains  in  the  transactions  of  the  most  civilized  nations, 
that  almost  all  independent  countries  choose  to  asaert  their 
nationality  by  having,  to  their  own  inconvenience  and  that 
of  tlieir  neighbours,  a  peculiar  currency  of  their  own.  To 
our  present  purpose  this  makes  no  other  difference,  than  that 
instead  of  speaking  of  equal  sums  of  money,  we  have  to 
speak  of  equivalent  sums.  By  equivalent  Bums,  when  both 
currencies  are  composed  of  the  same  metal,  are  meant  sama 
which  contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  the  metal,  in 
weight  and  fineness ;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  France  and 
England,  the  metals  are  different,  what  is  meant  is  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  one  8um,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  the  other,  are  of  the  same  value  in  the  general  market  of 
the  world :  there  being  no  material  difference  between  one 
place  and  another  in  the  relative  value  of  these  metals. 
Suppose  25  fVancs  to  be  (as  within  a  trifling  fraction  it  is) 
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the  cquwalent  of  a  pound  Bterling.  The  debts  and  credits 
of  the  two  countries  would  be  equal,  when  the  one  owed  as 
many  times  25  francs,  as  the  other  owed  pounds.  When 
this  was  the  case,  a  bill  on  France  for  2500  francs  would  be 
worth  in  England  1002.,  and  a  bill  on  England  for  lOOt. 
would  be  worth  in  France  2500  franca.  The  exchange  is 
then  Baid  to  be  at  par :  and  25  francs  (in  reality  2S  francs 
and  a  trifle  more)*  is  called  the  par  of  exchange  with  Fi-ance. 
"When  England  owed  to  France  more  than  the  equivalent 
of  what  France  owed  to  her,  a  bill  for  2500  franca  wonld 
be  at  a  premium,  that  is  would  be  worth  more  than  1001. 
"When  France  owed  to  England  more  than  the  equiv- 
alent of  what  England  owed  to  France,  a  bill  for  2500 
franca  would  be  worth  less  than  lOOl.,  or  woold  be  at  a  dis- 
count. 

When  bills  on  foreign  countries  are  at  a  premium^  it  is 
cnstomary  to  say  that  the  exchanges  are  against  the  eoontry, 
or  unfavourable  to  it.  In  order  to  understand  these  phrases, 
we  must  take  notice  of  what "  the  exchange"  in  the  language 
of  merchants,  really  means.  It  means  the  power  which 
tlie  money  of  the  country  has  of  purchasing  the  money  of  : 
other  coDutries.  Supposing  25  francs  to  be  the  e^cact  par 
of  exchange,  then  when  it  requires  more  than  100?.  to  buy  a 
bill  for  2500  francs,  100?.  of  English  money  are  worth  less 
than  their  real  eqnivalent  of  French  money :  and  this  is 
called,  an  exchange  Dnfavoarable  to  England.  The  only 
persons  in  England,  however,  to  whom  it  is  really  unfavour- 
able, are  those  who  have  money  to  pay  in  France ;  for  they 
come  into  liie  hill  market  as  boyers,  and  have  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium ;  but  to  those  who  have  money  to  receive  in  France, 
the  same  state  of  things  is  favourable;  for  they  come  as 
sellers  and  receive  the  premium.  The  premium,  however, 
indicates  that  a  balance  is  due  by  England,  which  mast  be 

*  Written  berore  the  cti&nge  in  the  Telntire  value  of  tiK  two  metalt  pro> 
dnced  b;  Uie  gotd  dlscoreriei.  the  par  of  eicbuige  between  gold  uid  rilver 
correDdee  It  noiT  variable,  and  no  one  can  foresee  at  trtitt  point  It  will  uMnRtel; 
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eventuallj  Uqmiiated  in  the  precionB  metals:  and  BiDce, 
according  to  tlie  old  theory,  the  benefit  of  a  trade  coneisted  in 
bring^g  money  into  the  country,  this  prejudice  introduced 
the  practice  of  calling  the  exchange  favourable  when  it  indi- 
cated abalance  to  receive,  and  unfavourable  when  it  indicated 
one  to  pay  :  and  the  phrases  in  turn  tended  to  maintain  the 
prejudice. 

§  S.  It  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight  that  when  the 
exchange  is  unfavourable,  or  in  other  words,  when  bills  are 
at  a  premium,  the  premium  must  always  amount  to  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  cost  of  transmitting  money :  since,  as  there 
is  really  a  balance  to  pay,  and  as  the  full  cost  mnst  therefore 
be  incurred  by  some  of  those  who  have  remittances  to  make, 
their  competition  will  compel  all  to  submit  to  au  equivalent 
sacrifice.  And  such  woald  certainly  be  tlie  ease,  if  it  were 
always  necessary  that  whatever  is  destined  to  be  paid  should 
be  paid  immediately.  The  expectation  of  great  and  imme- 
diate foreign  payments  sometimes  produces  a  most  startling 
effect  on  the  exchanges.*  But  a  small  excess  of  imports 
above  exports,  or  any  other  small  amount  of  debt  to  be  paid 
to  foreign  countries,  does  not  usually  affect  the  exchanges  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  cost  and  risk  of  transporting  bullion. 
The  length  of  credit  allowed,  generally  permits,  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  debtors,  a  postponement  of  payment,  and  in 
the  moan  time  the  balance  may  turn  the  other  way,  and  re- 

•  On  the  news  of  Bonsparte'a  iMidlng  from  Elba,  the  price  of  bUle  tdmtccd 
In  one  daj  ta  mncb  m  t«n  per  oeot  Of  coune  thii  premium  was  not  a  mere 
eqnivilmt  &r  coit  of  eaniagt,  riooe  the  freight  of  such  en  ullcle  as  gold,  eTen 
with  the  addition  of  war  iuBurance,  could  never  have  amounted  to  bo  much. 
This  great  price  was  an  equiraleot  not  for  the  difflcult]'  of  sending  gold,  but  for 
the  anticipated  difficulty  of  procuring  It  to  send ;  the  expecution  being  that 
there  woold  be  such  immense  remictancei  to  the  Continent  in  sub^dies  and  for 
the  support  of  armies,  as  would  press  hard  on  the  stocii  of  bullion  in  the  counCr; 
(which  WM  then  entirel;  denuded  of  specie),  and  this,  too,  in  s  shorter  time  than 
would  allow  of  its  baing  replenished.  Accordingly  the  price  of  bullion  rose  like- 
wise, with  the  tune  suddenness.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  took 
place  during  the  Bank  restriction.  In  a  convertible  state  of  the  curreucy,  no 
fucb  thing  could  have  oocurred  unUl  the  Bank  stopped  payment. 
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store  tbe  equality  of  debts  and  credits  withont  any  aetnal 
tranBmisuon  of  the  metals.  And  this  is  the  more  likely  to 
happen,  as  there  is  a  self-adjasting  power  in  the  Tariationa  of 
the  exchange  itself.  Bills  are  at  a  preminin  hecanse  a  greater  : 
money  value  has  been  imported  than  exported.  But  the ;' 
premiom  is  itself  an  extra  profit  to  thoae  who  export.  ', 
Besides  the  price  they  obtain  for  their  goods,  they  draw  for  ; 
the  amount  and  g^  the  premiam.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  dirainntion  of  profit  to  those  who  import  Besides  the 
price  of  the  goods,  they  have  to  pay  a  premium  for  remit- 
tance. So  that  what  i»  called  an  nnfavotirable  exchange  is 
an  encouragement  to  export,  and  a  discouragement  to  import. 
And  if  the  balance  due  is  of  small  amount,  and  ia  the  conse- 
qnence  of  some  merely  casual  distiirbance  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  trade,  it  is  soon  liquidated  in  commodities,  and  the 
account  adjusted  by  means  of  bills,  without  the  transmtsBiou 
of  any  bullion.  Not  so,  however,  when  the  excess  -of 
imports  above  exports,  which  has  made  the  exchange  un- 
favourable, arises  from  a  permanent  cause.  In  that  case, 
what  disturbed  the  equilibrium  mnst  have  been  the  state  of 
prices,  and  it  can  only  be  restored  by  acting  on  prices.  It 
is  impossible  that  prices  should  be  such  as  to  invite  to  an 
excess  of  impoils,  and  yet  that  the  exports  should  be  kept 
permanently  up  to  the  imports  by  the  extra  profit  on  expor- 
tation derived  from  the  premium  on  bills;  for  if  the  exports 
were  kept  up  to  the  imports,  bills  would  not  be  at  a  premium, 
and  the  extra  profit  would  not  exist.  It  is  through  the 
prices  of  commodities  that  the  correction  most  be  adminis- 
tered. 

Disturbances,  therefore,  of  the  equilibrium  of  imports  and 
exports,  and  consequent  disturbances  of  the  exchange,  may 
be  considered  as  of  two  classes ;  the  one  casual  or  accidental, 
which,  if  not  on  too  lai^e  a  Bcale,'oorrect  themselves  through 
the  premium  on  biUs,  without  any  transmission  of  the  pre- 
dons  metals;  the  other  arising  from  the  general  state  of 
prices,  which  cannot  be  corrected  without  the  subtraction  of 
actual  money  from  the  circulation  of  one  of  the  countries,  or 
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an  annihilation  of  credit  equivalent  to  it ;  since  the  mere 
transmiaaioD  of  bullion  (as  dtBtingaiBlied  from  money),  not 
having  anj  effect  on  prices,  is  of  no  avaQ  to  abate  the  canBe 
from  wliidi  the  disturbance  proceeded. 

It  remwis  to  observe,  that  the  exchanges  do  not  depend 
on  the  balance  of  debts  and  credits  with  each  coontrj  separ 
ratelj,  but  with  all  countries  taken  together.  England  may 
owe  a  balance  of  payments  to  France ;  but  it  doea  not  follow 
that  the  exchange  with  France  will  be  against  England,  and 
that  bills  on  France  will  be  at  a  premium ;  becanse  a  balance 
ma;  be  due  to  England  from  Holland  or  Hambnrg,  and  sho 
may  pay  her  debts  to  France  with  bills  on  those  places ;  which 
is  technically  called  arbitration  of  exchange.  There  is  some 
little  additional  expense,  partly  commission  and  partly  loss 
of  interest  in  settling  debts  in  this  circuitous  manner,  and  to 
the  extent  of  that  small  difibrence  the  exchange  with  one 
country  may  vary  apart  from  that  with  others ;  but  in  the 
main,  the  exchangee  with  all  foreign  countries  vary  t<^ther, 
according  as  the  country  has  a  balance  to  receive  or  to  pay 
on  the  general  resnlt  of  its  foreign  transactiona. 
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or  THE  DIErrBtBUnON  of  the  FAECIOUS  METAI£  thbouoh 
THE  COMMERCIAL  WOHU). 

§  1.  HATntanowexaiuinedtheniechaniemby  whichthe 
eommercia!  trauEactions  between  nations  are  actnally  conduct- 
ed, we  have  next  to  inqaire  whether  this  mode  of  condnctiog 
them  makes  any  difference  in  the  conclnnona  respecting  ic- 
temational  valaes,  which  we  preTiondy  arrived  at  on  the 
hypotheaia  of  barter. 

The  nearest  aiial<^  wonld  lead  us  ft)  presnrae  the  nega- 
tive. We  did  not  find  that  the  intervention  of  money  and 
its  eabstitntes  made  any  difference  in  the  law  of  vahie  as 
applied  to  adjacent  places.  Things  which  wonld  liave  been 
eqnal  in  valne  if  the  mode  of  exchange  had  been  by  barter, 
are  worth  eqnal  Boms  of  money.  The  intrudnction  of  money 
is  a  mere  addition  of  one  more  commodity,  of  which  the  value 
is  regulated  by  the  Bame  lawB  aa  that  of  all  other  commodities. 
We  shall  not  be  sarprised,  therefore,  if  we  find  that  inter- 
national values  also  are  determined  by  the  same  cansee 
under  a  money  and  bill  system,  as  they  would  be  under  a 
system  of  barter ;  and  that  money  has  little  to  do  in  the 
matter,  except  to  famish  a  convenient  mode  of  comparing 
values. 

All  interchange  is,  in  subatance  and  effect,  barter :  who- 
ever sells  commodities  for  money,  and  with  that  money  buys 
other  goods,  really  buys  those  goods  with  his  own  commod- 
ities. And  so  of  nations :  their  trade  is  a  mere  exchange  of 
exports  for  imports ;  and  whetl:er  money  is  employed  or  not, 
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things  are  only  in  their  permanent  etste  when  the  exports 
and  imports  exactly  pay  for  each  other.  When  this  is  the 
case,  eqaal  sums  of  money  are  due  from  each  comitry  to  the 
other,  the  debts  are  settled  hy  hills,  and  there  is  no  balance 
to  be  paid  in  the  precioae  metals.  The  trade  ib  in  a  state 
like  that  which  is  called  in  mechanics  a  condition  of  stable 
equilibriam. 

But  the  process  by  which  things  are  brought  back  to 
this  state  when  they  happen  to  deviate  from  it,  is,  at  least 
outwardly,  not  the  same  in  a  barter  system  and  io  a  money 
,  system.  IJnder  the  first,  the  country  which  wants  more*" 
imports  than  its  exports  will  pay  for,  must  offer  ita  exports 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  as  the  sole  means  of  creating  a  demand 
•for  them  sufficient  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium.  When 
money  is  used,  the  country  seems  to  do  a  thing  totally  dif- 
ferent. She  takes  the  additional  imports  at  the  same  price 
as  before,  and  as  she  exports  no  equivalent,  the  balance  of 
payments  turns  against  her ;  the  exchange  becomes  anfa- 
vouiable,  and  the  difference  has  to  be  paid  in  money.  This 
is  in  appearance  a  very  distinct  operation  from  the  former. 
Let  us  see  if  it  differs  in  its  essence,  or  only  in  its  mechanism. 

Let  the  country  which  has  the  balance  to  pay  be  Eng- 
land, and  the  country  which  receives  it,  France.  By  this 
transmission  of  the  precious  metals,  the  quantity  of  the  cur- 
rency is  diminished  in  England,  and  increased  in  France. 
This  I  am  at  liberty  to  assume.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
■it  would  be  a  very  erroneous  assumption  if  made  in  regard 
to  all  payments  of  international  balances.  A  balanoewbich 
has  only  to  be  paid  once,  such  as  the  payment  made  for  an 
extra  importation  of  com  in  a  season  of  dearth,  may  he  paid 
from  hoards,  or  from  the  reserves  of  bankers,  witJiout  act- 
ing on  the  circulation.  But  we  are  now  supposing  that 
there  is  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  equation  of  international  demand  is  not  yet 
established :  that  there  is  at  the  ordinary  prices  a  permsr 
nent  demand  in  England  for  more  French  goods  than  the 
English  goods  required  in  France  at  the  ordinary  prices  will 
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paj  for.  When  this  ia  the  case,  if  a  change  were  not  made 
in  the  prices,  there  would  be  a  perpetually  renewed  balance 
to  he  paid  in  money.  The  imports  require  to  he  perma- 
nently diminiBhed,  or  the  exports  to  ho  increased ;  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  prices ;  and  hence,  even 
if  the  balances  are  at  first  paid  from  hoards,  or  hy  the  ex- 
portation of  bullion,  they  will  reach  the  circulation  at  last, 
for  until  they  do,  nothing  can  stop  the  drain. 

When,  therefore,  the  state  of  prices  ia  such  that  the 
equation  of  international  demand  cannot  establish  itself,  the  ■ 
country  reqnuiiig  more  imports  than  can  be  paid  for  by  the 
exports ;  it  is  a  sign  that  the  country  haa  more  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  or  their  enhstitntes,  in  circalation,  than  can  ' 
permanently  circulate,  and  must  necessarily  part  with  some  '. 
of  them  before  the  balance  can  be  restored.  The  cnrrency 
is  accordingly  contracted :  prices  fall,  and  among  the  reet, 
the  prices  of  exportable  articles ;  for  which  accordingly, 
there  arises.  In  foreign  countries,  a  greater  demand  :  while 
imported  commodities  have  possibly  risen  in  price,  from 
the  infioz  of  money  into  foreign  countries,  and  at  all  events 
have  not  participated  in  the  general  fall.  Bnt  nntil  the  in- 
creased cheapness  of  English  goods  induces  foreign  coun- 
tries to  take  a  greater  pecuniary  value,  or  until  the  increased 
deamess  (positive  or  comparative)  of  foreign  goods  makes 
England  take  a  less  pecuniary  value,  the  exports  of  England 
will  be  no  nearer  to  paying  for  the  imports  than  before,  and 
the  stream  of  the  precious  metals  which  had  b^un  to  flow 
out  of  England,  will  still  flow  on.  This  efflnxwill  continue, 
until  the  fall  of  prices  in  England  brings  within  reach  of  the 
'  foreign  market  some  commodity  which  England  did  not 
previously  send  thither ;  or  until  tlie  redaced  price  of  the 
things  which  she  did  send,  has  forced  a  demand  abroad  for 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  the  imports,  aided,  perhaps, 
by  a  reduction  of  the  English  demand  for  foreign  goods, 
through  tlioir  enhanced  price,  either  positive  or  comparative. 
Now  this  is  the  very  process  which  took  place  on  our 
original  supposition  of  barter.    Not  only,  therefore,  does 
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the  tawle  between  nadons  tend  to  the  same  equilibrium  be- 
tween exports  and  imports,  whether  money  is  employed  ot 
Dot,  but  the  means  by  which  this  equtlibriom  is  established 
are  essentially  the  same.  The  conntry  whose  e^wrts  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  for  her  imports,  offers  them  on  cheaper 
terms,  mitil  she  succeeds  in  forcing  the  necessary  demand : 
in  other  words,  the  Equation  of  International  Demand, 
under  a  money  system  as  well  as  nnder  a  barter  system,  is 
the  law  of  international  trade.  Every  conntry  exports  and 
imports  the  very  same  things,  and  in  the  very  same  quan- 
tity, under  the  one  system  as  under  the  other.  In  a  barter 
system,  the  trade  gravitates  to  the  point  at  which  the  sum 
.  of  the  imports  exactly  exchanges  for  the  sum  of  the  exports : 
'  in  a  money  system,  it  gravitates  to  the  point  at  which  tlie 
sum  of  the  imports  and  the  sum  of  the  exports  exchange 
for  the  same  quantity  of  money.  And  since  thin^  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  the 
exports  and  imports  which  are  equal  in  money  price,  would, 
if  money  were  not  used,  precisely  exchange  for  one  another.* 

■  Tha  toltjoiiMd  eitrwt  ttoia  tbe  sefwiau  Eskj'  previoaal;  teferm)  to,  nill 
^re  some  tttiauaee  Id  fbllowing  tbe  ooune  of  tbe  phenomenB.  It  la  ■(l^>ted 
to  tbe  imagintr;  cbm  nsed  for  Ulustnlioa  tbroughout  that  Esstj,  tbe  case  of  a 
trade  between  England  and  Gemumj  in  cloth  and  linen. 

"We  may,  at  flnt,  make  wbalOTer  luppoehion  ire  irill  with  ttapeei  to  tbe 
value  of  mone}'.  Let  na  anppoae,  therefore,  that  bebat  the  opening  of  the 
trade,  tbe  prioe  of  cloth  is  tbe  same  in  both  countriee,  name);,  aiz  Bhillingi  per 
jard.  Aa  ten  jardi  of  doth  were  auppoecd  to  eichange  in  England  for  fifteen 
varda  of  linen,  in  Gennacy  for  twentj,  we  must  snppoae  that  linen  te  eold  tn 
England  at  four  ahiltSnga  per  yard,  In  Oermaliy  at  three.  Coet  of  carri^  and 
importec'B  pro&t  are  left,  as  before,  out  of  condderstlon. 

"  lu  this  Btale  of  prioea,  doth,  it  ii  evideot,  eannot  yet  be  siported  from 
England  into  Germanj :  Init  linen  can  be  imported  from  Gemsny  into  England. 
It  will  be  so ;  and,  En  tbe  6rst  instance,  the  linen  will  be  paid  for  in  maner. 

"The  efflui  of  money  from  En^and,  and  ila  bfloi  into  Gennan;,  will  nuae 
mmey  price*  in  the  latter  conntry,  and  lower  them  in  tbe  fomer.  linen  will 
rise  in  Germiny  above  three  ahiUiDge  per  yard,  and  doth  above  bz  shilUngs, 
Linen  in  England,  being  imported  from  Germany,  will  (since  cost  of  carriage  is 
not  reckoned)  Nok  to  tbe  aame  price  as  in  that  country,  white  cloth  will  fall  be- 
low ail  sbillingB.  As  soon  aa  tbe  price  of  cloth  ia  lower  in  En^ond  than  in 
Germany,  it  will  biigia  to  be  exported,  and  tbe  price  of  cloth  in  Germany  will 
M  to  what  It  is  in  Ei^laud.    A*  long  aa  the  cloth  exported  doe«  not  luiBce  to 
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g  2.  It  thtts  appears  that  tlie  law  of  international 
Tallies,  and,  coneeguently,  the  diviMon  of  the  adrantagee  of 
tirade,  among  the  aationB  which  carry  it  oq,  are  the  earoe, 
on  the  supposition  of  money,  as  thej  would  be  in  a  state 
of  barter.  In  iuteniational,  as  in  ordinary  domeBtic  iiitei^ 
changes,  money  is  to  commerce  only  whut  oil  is  to  machin- 
ery, or  railways  to  locomotion,  a  contriTance  to  diminieh 
£i(d;ion.    In  order  still  further  to  test  these  couclusions,  let 

pay  for  the  linea  imported,  atmej  witt  coQtione  to  flow  (rom  Eoglaud  into  Ger- 
many,  and  prices  geoerally  will  continue  to  lall  Li  England  and  rise  in  German j. 
B;  the  lall,  bowever,  of  doth  in  England,  dotb  will  M  b  Gennany  alao,  and 
the  demand  for  it  will  increase.  By  the  rise  of  liaeo  in  Osrmuiy,  linen  must 
rise  Id  EngUnd  also,  and  the  demand  for  it  will  dimiaiEh.  As  clotb  fell  in  price 
and  linen  roee,-  there  would  be  some  particular  price  of  both  artidea  at  trhieh 
the  cloth  exported  and  the  linen  imported  would  exactly  pay  foe  each  olher. 
At  this  point  pricee  woold  remain,  because  money  would  then  cease  to  move  out 
of  England  into  Genoaoy.  What  thia  point  might  be,  would  entirely  depend 
upon  tEie  drcumatancea  and  indinalions  of  the  purehasers  on  both  sides.  If  the 
&1I  of  doth  did  not  much  increeae  the  demand  for  it  in  Germany,  and  the  rise 
of  linen  did  not  diminish  very  rapidly  the  demand  for  it  in  England,  much 
money  must  pass  before  the  equilibrium  is  restored ;  doth  would  fall  rery  much, 
and  linen  would  rise,  until  England,  perhaps,  had  to  pay  nearly  as  much  tor  it  as 
wheti  she  pioduced  it  for  heiaelf.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fall  of  dotb 
caused  a  Tery  rapid  Increase  of  the  demand  for  It  b  Gennany,  and  the  rise  of 
linen  in  Gennany  reduced  very  rapidly  the  demand  in  England  from  what  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  fint  cheapness  produced  by  the  op«ung  of  the  trade ; 
the  doth  would  very  soon  suffice  to  pay  for  ^le  linen,  lilde  monef  would  pais 
between  the  two  countries,  and  Eng^d  would  derive  a  targe  portion  of  Iho 
beneOt  of  the  trade.  We  hare  thus  arrived  at  pTcdsdy  the  same  condu«on,  in 
Buppodng  the  employment  of  money,  which  we  found  to  hold  under  the  auppoal- 
tlwi  of  barter. 

"  In  what  shape  the  benefit  accrues  to  the  two  nations  from  the  trade  is  dear 
enough.  Germany,  before  the  commencement  of  the  trade,  pud  aiz  shillings 
per  yard  for  broadcloth :  she  now  obtaina  it  at  a  lower  price.  This,  bowercr,  la 
not  the  whole  of  her  advantage.  As  the  ffloney-prices  of  all  her  other  conunodl- 
tiea  have  risen,  the  money -incomes  of  all  her  producers  have  increased.  Thi«  Is 
no  advantage  to  them  in  buying  from  each  other,  because  the  prioe  of  what  they 
buy  has  risen  in  the  same  ratio  nith  tb^ir  meana  of  paying  for  it:  but  it  is  an 
advantage  to  Utem  in  buying  anj^ng  which  has  not  risen,  and,  atiU  more,  any- 
thing which  has  fallen.  They,  therefore,  benefit  as  consumers  of  cloth,  not 
merdy  to  tbe  extent  (o  which  doth  has  fallen,  but  also  to  the  eitent  to  which 
other  prices  have  risen.  Buppose  that  this  is  one-tenth.  The  same  proportion 
of  their  motiej-lncomes  as  before,  wiU  eulSce  to  stipplythdr  other  wants;  and 
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n3  proceed  to  re-examine,  on  the  enpposition  of  money,  a 
ijneBtion  which  we  have  already  investigated  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  barter,  namely,  to  what  extent  the  benefit  of  an 
improvement  in  the  production  of  an  exportable  article,  is 
participated  in  by  the  countries  importing  it. 

Hie  improvement  may  either  consist  in  the  cheapening 
of  some  article  which  was  already  a  staple  production  of  the 
countiy,  or  in  the  establiahment  of  some  new  branch  of  in- 
dustry, or  of  some  process  rendering  an  article  exportable 
which  had  not  till  then  been  exported  at  all.     It  will  be 

the  remainder,  being  iDcreased  one-tenth  in  smonut,  nill  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase one-(entb  more  cloth  Ibati  berore,  even  though  cloth  had  not  fallen :  but  it 
baa  follr'n;  so  that  thev  are  doubly  gnincra.  They  purcbnse  the  MQie  quantity 
with  lesa  money,  and  hare  more  to  expend  upon  tbeir  other  wants. 

"In  England,  on  tho  contrarj,  general  moncj-prices  hare  fallen.  Linen, 
however,  has  fallen  more  than  the  rest,  having  been  lowered  in  price  bj  Importa- 
tion from  a  country  where  ic  woa  cheaper;  whereas  the  others  have  fallen  (mly 
from  the  consequent  cfGux  of  money.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  general 
fall  of  moncT-prices,  the  English  producers  will  be  exactly  aa  they  veie  in  all 
other  respects,  while  tbcy  will  gain  as  purchasers  of  hnen, 

"  The  greater  the  elBui  of  money  required  to  restore  the  equilibriom,  tlie 
greater  will  be  the  gain  of  German)',  both  by  the  fall  of  cloth  and  by  the  rise  of 
her  general  prices.  The  less  the  efflux  of  money  requiate,  the  greater  will  be 
the  gain  of  En^ond ;  because  the  price  of  1!ncn  will  continue  lower,  and  her 
general  prices  will  not  be  reduced  Bo  much.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  high  money-prices  are  a  good,  and  low  money-prices  an  evil,  In  (beinselveB. 
But  the  higher  the  general  money-prices  in  any  country,  the  greater  will  be  that 
eountrv'a  means  of  purchasing  those  commodities,  which,  helng  imparted  ftwn 
abroad,  ar«  independent  of  the  causes  which  keep  prices  high  at  home." 

In  practice,  the  cloth  and  the  linen  would  not,  as  here  suppoaed,  be  at  the 
same  price  in  England  and  in  Germany:  each  would  be  dearer  in  money-price 
in  the  country  which  imported  than  in  that  which  prodnced  it,  by  the  amount  of 
the  cost  of  carriage,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  importer's  capital 
for  the  average  length  of  time  which  elapsed  before  the  commodity  could  be  dis> 
posed  of.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  each  country  pays  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
the  commodity  it  imports ;  for  the  addition  of  this  item  to  the  price  may  operate 
ns  a  greater  check  to  demand  on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  and  the  equation 
of  intemationa]  demand,  and  consequent  equilibrium  of  payments,  may  not  be 
nuiintained.  Honey  would  then  flow  oat  of  one  country  into  the  other,  until,  In 
the  manner  already  illustrated,  the  equilibrium  was  restored :  and,  when  this 
vea  efibctcd,  one  country  would  be  paying  more  than  its  own  cost  of  carriage, 
and  the  other  less. 
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convenient  to  b^n  with  fiie  case  of  a  new  export,  as  being 
Bomewliat  the  simpler  of  the  two. 

The  first  effect  is  that  the  article  falls  in  price,  and  a 
demand  ariseB  for  it  abroad.  This  new  exportation  disturbs 
the  balance,  turns  the  exchanges,  money  flows  into  the 
country  (which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  England),  and  con* 
tinnee  to  flow  nntil  prices  rise.  This  hi^er  range  of  prices 
will  somewhat  check  the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for 
the  new  article  of  export ;  and  will  dimlmsh  the  demand 
which  existed  abroad  for  the  other  things  which  England 
was  in  the  habit  of  exporting.  The  exports  will  thus  be 
diminished ;  while  at  the  same  time  tlie  English  public, 
having  more  money,  will  have  a  greater  power  of  purchas- 
ing foreign  commodities.  If  they  make  use  of  this  increased 
power  of  purchase,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  imports ; 
and  by  this,  and  the  check  to  exportation,  the  equilibrium 
of  imports  and  exports  will  be  restored.  The  result  to  for- 
eign coontri^  will  be,  that  they  have  to  pay  dearer  than 
before  for  tlieir  other  imports,  and  obtain  the  new  coni- 
raodity  cheaper  than  before,  but  not  bo  much  cheaper  as 
England  herself  does,  I  say  this,  being  well  aware  that  the 
article  would  bo  actually  at  the  very  same  price  (coat  of 
carriage  excepted)  in  England  and  in  other  countries.  Tlie 
cheapness,  however,  of  the  article  is  not  measured  solely 
by  the  money-price,  but  by  that  price  compared  with  the  ■ 
money  income^  of  the  conanmers.  The  price  is  the  same 
to  the  English  and  to  tlie  foreign  consumers ;  but  the  former  ' 
pay  that  price  trom  money  incomes  which  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  new  distribution  of  the  precious  metals; 
while  the  latter  have  had  their  money  incomes  probably  . 
diminished  by  the  same  cause.  The  trade,  therefore,  has 
not  imparted  to  the  foreign  consumer  the  whole,  but  only 
a  portion,  of  the  benefit  which  the  English  consumer  hap 
derived  from  the  improvement ;  while  England  has  also 
benefited  in  the  prices  of  foreign  commodities.  Thus,  then, 
any  industrial  improvement  which  leads  to  the  opening  of 
a  new  branch  of  export  trade,  benefits  a  country  not  only 
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by  the  cbeapneafl  of  the  article  ia  wliich  the  improvement 
has  taken  place,  but  by  a  general  cheapening  d  all  imported 
products. 

Let  uB  now  change  the  hypotheeis,  and  suppose  that  the 
improvement,  instead  of  creating  a  new  export  Irom  Eng- 
land, cheapens  an  ezistiiig  one  When  we  examined  this 
case  on  the  supposition  of  barter,  it  appeared  to  ns  that  the 
foreign  consamers  might  either  obtain  the  same  benefit  fVom 
the  improvement  as  Eng^d  herself^  or  a  less  benefit,  or 
even  a  greater  benefit,  according  to  the  decree  in  which  the 
consomption  of  the  dieapened  article  is  calculated  to  extend 
itself  as  the  article  diminishes  in  price.  The  &ame  conclu- 
uons  will  be  found  tme  on  the  supposition  of  mone^. 

Let  the  commodity  in  which  tliere  is  an  improvement, 
be  doth.  The  first  effect  of  the  improvement  is  that  its 
price  tiallB,  and  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  tt  in  the 
foreign  market.  But  this  demand  is  of  nneertain  amount. 
Suppose  the  foreign  consumers  to  increase  their  purchases 
ia  the  exact  ratio  of  the  cheapness,  or  in  other  words,  to  lay 
out  in  cloth  tbe  same  snm  of  money  as  before ;  the  sante 
aggregate  payment  as  before  will  be  due  from  f{»eigii  coun- 
tries to  England  ;  the  equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports 
will  remain  undisturbed,  and  foreigners  will  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  the  increased  cheapness  of  cloth.  But  if  the 
foreign  demand  for  cloth  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  in' 
crease  iu  a  greater  ratio  than  the  cheapness,  a  larger  sum 
than  formerly  will  be  due  to  England  for  cloth,  and  when 
pjdd  will  raise  English  prices,  the  price  of  cloth  included  ; 
this  rise,  however,  will  affect  only  the  foreign  purchaser, 
English  incomee  being  raised  in  a  corresponding  propor 
tion ;  and  the  foreign  consumer  will  thus  derive  a  less  ad- 
viintage  than  England  fK>m  the  improvement.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cheapening  of  cloth  does  not  extend  the  for- 
eign denumd  for  it  in  a  proportional  degree,  a  less  sum  of 
debts  than  before  will  be  due  to  England  fw  cloth,  while 
there  will  be  the  usual  smn  of  debts  due  irom  England  to 
fttreiga  countries ;  the  balance  of  trade  will  turn  against 
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England,  money  will  ba  exported,  prices  (that  of  cloth  in-   ] 
eluded)  will  fall,  and  cloth  will  eventuallj  be  cheapened  to    \ 
the  foreign  purchaser  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  than  the  im-    ! 
provement  has  cheapened  it  to  Eugland.     These  are  the 
very  coucInaionB  which  wo  deduced  on  the  hypothesis  of 
barter. 

Tho  result  of  tliB  preceding  discussion  cannot  be  better 
Biimmed  up  than  in  the  words  of  Kicardo.*  "  Gold  and 
silver  having  been  chosen  for  the  general  medium  of  circu- 
lation, they  are,  by  the  competition  of  commerce,  distrib- 
uted in  such  proportions  amongst  the  different  countries  of 
the  world  as  to  accommodate  tliemselves  to  the  natural 
traffic  which  would  take  place  if  no  such  metals  existed, 
and  the  trade  between  countries  were  purely  a  trade  of 
barter."  Of  this  principle,  so  fertile  in  consequences,  pre- 
Tions  to  which  tlie  theory  of  foreign  trade  was  an  unintel' 
ligible  chaos,  Mr.  !Ricardo,  though  he  did  not  pursue  it  into 
its  ramifications,  was  the  real  originator.  No  writer  who 
preceded  him  appears  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  it :  and  few 
are  those  who  even  since  his  time  have  had  an  adequate . 
conceptioa  of  its  eciratifio  valno. 

%  3.  It  is  now  necessary  to  inquire,  in  what  manner 
this  law  of  the  distribution  of  tlie  precious  metals  by  means 
of  the  exchanges,  affects  the  exchange  value  of  money  it- 
self; and  how  it  talliee  with  the  law  by  which  we  found 
that  the  value  of  money  is  regulated  when  imported  as  a 
mere  article  of  merchandize.  For  there  is  here  a  semblance 
of  contradiction,  which  has,  I  think,  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  make  some  distinguished  political  econo- 
mists resist  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  doctrines.  Mon^, 
they  justly  think,  is  no  exception  to  the  general  laws  of 
valne ;  it  is  a  commodity  like  any  other,  and  its  average 
or  natural  valne  mnst  depend  on  the  cost  of  producing,  or 
at  least  of  obtaining  it.  That  its  distribution  throngh  the 
world,  therefore,  and  its  different  value  in  different  places, 

•  PriiKipit*  c/PoUlUal  Ernnomg  and  Taxatiott,  3rd  ed.  p.  143. 
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sliould  be  liable  to  be  altered,  Dot  b;  canaes  affecting  itself, 
bnt  by  a  hundred  cauees  UBConnccted  with  it ;  by  everj'- 
tliing  which  aSects  the  trade  in  other  commodities,  bo  as  to 
derange  the  equilibrium  of  exports  and  impoiia;  appears 
to  these  thinkers  a  doctrine  altogether  inadmiB^hle. 

But  the  supposed  anomaly  exists  only  in  eemhlance. 
The  cuosCb  whicli  bring  money  into  or  carry  it  out  of  a 
country  through  the  exchangee,  to  restore  the  cquilibriuin 
of  trade,  and  which  thereby  raise  its  value  in  some  countries 
and  lower  it  in  othore,  arc  the  very  eaine  causes  on  which 
the  local  value  of  money  would  depend,  if  it  were  never 
Imported  except  as  a  merchandize,  and  never  except  directly 
from  the  mines.  When  the  value  of  money  in  a  country 
ifl  permanently  lowered  by  an  influx  of  it  through  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  the  cause,  if  it  is  not  diminished  cost  of  pro- 
duction, most  be  one  of  those  causes  whidi  compel  a  new 
adjustment,  more  favourable  to  the  country,  of  the  equation 
of  international  demiand ;  namely,  either  an  increased  de- 
mand abroad  for  her  commodities,  or  a  diminished  demand 
on  her  part  for  those  of  foreign  countries.  !Now  an  increased 
foreign  demand  for  the  conjmodities  of  a  country,  or  a  di- 
minished  demand  in  the  country  for  imported  commodities, 
are  tbo  very  causes  which,  on  the  general  principles  of  trade, 
enable  a  country  to  purchase  all  imports,  and  consequently 
tlie  precious  metals,  at  a  lower  value.  There  is  therefore 
no  contradiction,  bnt  the  most  perfect  accordance  in  the 
results  of  the  two  different  modes  in  which  the  precious 
metals  may  be  obtained.  When  money  flows  fixim  country 
to  country  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  international 
demand  for  commodities,  and  by  so  doing  alters  its  own 
local  value,  it  merely  realizes,  by  a  more  rapid  process,  the 
-  efTact  whieh  would  otlierwise  take  place  more  slowly,  by 
an  alteration  !n  the  relative  breadth  of  the  streama  by  which 
&e  predouB  metals  £ow  into  different  r^ons  of  the  earth 
from  the  mining  countries.  As  therefore  we  before  saw 
that  the  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  does  not 
in  the  least  alter  the  law  on  which  tlie  values  of  other 
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things,  either  in  the  same  couiitry,  or  iDtemationally,  de- 
pend, so  neither  does  it  alter  the  law  of  tLe  value  of  the 
precions  luetal  itself:  and  there  is  in  the  whole  doctrine  of 
international  values  as  uow  laid  down,  a  unity  and  hannony 
vhich  is  a  atroug  collateral  presumption  of  tmth. 

§  4.  Sefore  dosing  this  discussion,  it  is  fitting  to  point 
ont  in  what  manner  and  degree  the  preceding  conclusions 
are  affected  hy  the  existence  of  international  payments  not 
originating  in  commerce,  and  for  which  no  equivalent  iu 
either  money  or  commodities  is  expected  or  received  ;  snch 
as  a  tribnte,  or  remittances  of  rent  to  absentee  landlords  or 
of  interest  to  foreign  creditors,  or  a  government  expenditure 
abroad,  such  aa  England  ipcnrs  in  the  management  of  some 
of  her  colonial  dependencies. 

To  b^n  with  the  case  of  barter.  The  supposed  annual 
remittances  being  made  in  commodities,  and  being  reports 
for  which  there  is  to  be  no  return,  it  is  no  longer  requisite 
that  the  imports  and  exports  should  pay  for  one  another : 
on  the  contrary,  there  must  be  an  annnal  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  equal  to  the  value  of  the  remittance.  If,  be- 
fore the  country  became  liable  to  the  annual  payment,  for- 
eign commerce  was  in  its  natm^l  state  of  equilibrium,  it 
will  now  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  remit- 
,  tances,  that  foreign  countries  should  be  induced  to  talce  a 
greater  quantity  of  exports  than  before  :  which  can  only  be 
done  by  offering  those  exports  on  cheaper  terms,  or  in  other 
words,  by  paying  dearer  for  foreign  commodities.  The  in- 
ternational values  will  so  adjust  themselves  that  either  by 
greater  exports,  or  smaller  imports,  or  both,  the  requisite 
excess  on  the  side  of  exports  will  be  brought  about ;  and 
this  excess  will  become  the  permanent  state.  The  result 
is,  &at  a  conntry  which  makes  regular  payments  to  foreign 
conntries,  besides  losing  what  it  pays,  loses  also  something 
more,  by  the  less  advantageous  terms  on  which  it  is  forx^ed 
to  exchange  its  productions  for  foreign  commodities. 

The  same  results  follow  on  the  supposition  of  money. 
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Commerce  being  snpposed  to  bo  in  a  state  of  eqnilibrinm 
when  tlie  obligatory  remittances  begin,  the  first  remittance 
la  necessarily  made  in  money.  This  lowers  prices  in  tbe 
remitting  country,  and  raises  them  in  tbe  receiving.  The 
natiiral  effect  is  that  more  commodities  are  exported  tlian 
before,  and  fewer  imported,  and  that,  on  the  score  of  com- 
morc?  alone,  a  balance  of  money  will  be  constantly  due 
from  the  receiving  to  the  paying  country.  "When  the  debt 
tlius  anmiftlly  due  to  the  tributary  country  becomes  equal 
to  the  annual  tribute  or  other  regular  payment  due  from  it, 
no  further  transmission  of  money  takes  place ;  the  eqnili- 
brinm  of  exports  and  imports  Trill  no  longer  exist,  but  that 
of  payments  will ;  the  exchange  will  be  at  par,  the  two 
debts  will  be  set  off  against  one  another,  and  the  tribute  or 
remittance  will  be  virtually  paid  in  goods.  The  resnlt  to 
the  interests  of  tlie  two  countries  will  be  as  already  pointed 
out :  the  paying  country  will  give  a  higher  price  for  all 
that  it  buys  from  the  receiving  country,  while  the  latter, 
besides  receiving  the  tribute,  obtains  the  exportable  produce 
of  the  tributary  country  at  a  lower  price. 
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INTLUENCE  OF  TEE  CUIUtENCr  OX  THE  EXCHANGES  AND  ON 
FOSEiaN  TBADE. 

§  1.  Ih  oar  inqouy  into  tie  laws  of  intematicaia!  trade, 
■we  commenced  vith  the  principles  which  detennine  inter- 
uattonal  exchangee  and  international  ralues  on  the  hypothe* 
ais  of  barter.  We  next  showed  that  the  introduction  of 
money  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  makes  no  difference  in 
the  laws  of  exchanges  and  of  values  between  country  and 
country,  no  more  than  between  individual  and  individual : 
since  the  precioua  metals,  under  the  ioflnence  of  those  same 
laws,  dietrihute  themBelves  in  such  proportions  among  the 
different  countries  of  tiie  world,  as  to  allow  the  very  same 
exchanges  to  go  on,  and  at  the  same  values,  as  would  be 
the  case  under  a  system  of  barter.  We  lastly  considered 
how  the  value  of  money  itself  is  affected,  by  those  alter- 
ations in  the  state  of  trade  which  arise  from  alterations 
either  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  commodities  or  in  their 
coBt  of  production.  It  remains  to  consider  the  alt^ations  I 
in  the  state  of  trade  which  originate  not  in  commodities  but 
in  money.  , 

Gold  and  silver  may  vary  like  other  things,  though  they 
are  not  so  likely  to  vary  as  other  things,  in  thdr  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Tlie  demand  for  tliem  in  fmvign  conntnes  may 
also  vary.  It  may  increase,  by  augmented  employment  of 
the  metate  for  purposes  of  art  and  ornament,  or  because  the 
increase  of  production  and  of  transactions  has  created  a 
greater  amount  of  business  to  be  done  by  the  circulating 
VOL.  n. — 52  ,  -  , 
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medium.     It  may  diminisli,  for  the  opposite  reasons ;  or 

from  tlie  exteneion  of  the  economizing  expedients  by  which 

■     J  '  the  use  of  metallic  money  is  partially  dispensed  with. 

yu-6-*^.  ^  These  changes  act  upon  the  trade  between  other  countries 

M     and  the  mining  countries,  and  upon  the  value  of  the  pre- 

'     ;    ;     'I   cious  metals,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  the  value  of 

t^'  imported  commodities :  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the 

previous  chapters  with  sufficient  fulness. 

"What  I  propose  to  examine  in  the  present  chapter,  is 
•J^  \  ■  '  not  those  cirenmstanees  affecting  money,  which  alter  the 
J  permanent  conditions  of  its  value ;  but  tJie  effects  produced 
on  international  trade  by  casual  or  temporary  variations  in 
I  the  value  of  money,  which  have  no  connexion  with  any 
causes  affecting  its  permanent  value.  This  is  a  rabject  of 
,  importance,  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  practical 
'.problem  which  has  excited  so  mach  discussion  for  sixty 
iyeats  past,  the  regulation  of  the  cniTency. 

§  2.  Let  ns  suppose  in  any  conntiy  a  circulating  me- 
.  diom  purely  metallic,  and  a  sudden  casual  increase  made 
to  it ;  for  example,  by  bringing  into  circulation  hoards  of 
treasure,  which  had  been  concealed  in  a  previous  period  of 
foreign  invasion  or  interaal  disorder.  The  natural  effect 
would  be  a  rise  of  prices.  This  would  check  exports,  and 
encourage  imports ;  the  imports  would  exceed  the  exports, 
the  exchanges  would  become  unfavorable,  and  a  newly- 
ficguired  stock  of  money  would  diffuse  itself  over  all  coun- 
tries with  which  the  supposed  country  can-ied  on  trade,  and 
from  them,  progressively,  through  all  parts  of  the  commer- 
cial world.  The  money  which  thus  overilowed  would  spread 
itself  to  an  eqnal  depth  over  all  commercial  countries.  For 
it  would  go  on  flowing  until  the  exports  and  imports  again 
balanced  one  another :  and  this  (as  no  change  is  supposed 
in  the  permanent  circumatancea  of  international  demand) 
could  only  he,  when  the  money  had  diffbsed  itself  so  equally 
that  prices  had  risen  in  the  same  ratio  in  all  countries,  so 
that  the  alteration  of  price  would  be  for  all  practical  pnr- 
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poses  iiietfectiye,  and  the  exports  and  imports,  though  at  a 
higher  money  valuation,  would  be  exactly  the  Baiae  as  they 
were  originally.  This  diminished  value  of  money  throagh- 
out  the  world,  (at  least  if  the  diminution  was  considerable) 
would  cause  a.  suspension,  or  at  least  a  diminution,  of  the 
auDual  supply  from  the  mines ;  since  the  metal  would  no 
■  longer  command  a  value  equivalent  to  its  highest  cost  of 
production.  The  annual  waste,  would,  therefore,  not  he 
fully  made  up,  and  the  usual  canses  of  destruction  would 
gradually  reduce  the  aggregate  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  to  its  former  amount ;  after  which  their  production 
would  recommence  on  its  former  scale.  The  discovery  of 
the  treasure  would  thus  produce  only  temporary  effects ; 
namely,  a  brief  disturbance  of  intemational  trade  until.the 
treasure  had  disBcminated  itself  through  the  world,  and 
then  a  temporary  depression  in  the  value  of  the  metal,  be- 
low that  which  corresponds  to  the  cost  of  producing  or  of 
obtaining  it ;  which  depression  would  gradually  be  cor- 
rected, by  a  temporarily  diminished  production  in  the  pro- 
ducing countries,  and  importation  in  the  importing  conn- 
tries.  ' 

The  same  effects  which  would  thus  arise  from  the  dis- 
covery o^a  treasure,  accompany  the  process  by  which  hank 
notes,  or  any  of  the  other  substitutes  for  money,  take  the 
place  of  the  precious  metals.  Suppose  that  England  pc»- 
sessed  a  currency  wholly  metallic,  of  twenty  miUious  ster- 
ling, and  that  suddenly  twenty  millions  of  bank  notes  were 
sent  into  circulation.  If  these  were  issued  by  bankers,  they 
would  be  employed  in  loans,  or  in  the  purchase  of  securities, 
and  would  therefore  create  a  sudden  fall  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, which  would  probably  send  a  great  part  of  the  twenty 
millions  of  gold  out  of  the  country  as  capital,  to  seek  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  elsewhere,  before  there  had  been  time 
for  any  action  on  prices.  But  we  will  suppcwe  that  tlie 
notes  are  not  issued  by  bankers,  or  money-lenders  of  any 
kind,  but  by  manufacturers,  in  the  payment  of  wages  anil 
the  purchase  of  materials,  or  by  the  government  in  its  ordi- 
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nary  expenses,  so  that  the  whole  amoont  wonld  be  rapidly 
carried  into  the  markets  for  commodities.  The  foUowiog 
wonld  be  the  natural  order  of  conseqoencee.  All  prices 
wonld  rise  greatly.  Exportation  would  slmoat  cease ;  im- 
portation wonld  be  prodigiously  stimulated.  A  great  bal- 
ance of  payments  wonld  become  due,  the  exchanges  wonld 
turn  against  England,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  cost  of  ex- . 
porting  money ;  and  the  snrplns  coin  would  pour  itself 
rapidly  forth,  over  the  varions  countries  of  the  world,  in 
the  order  of  their  proximity,  geographically  and  commas 
cially,  to  England.  The  e&nx  would  continue  undl  the 
carrencies  of  all  countries  had  come  to  a  level ;  by  which 
I  do  not  mean,  until  money  became  of  the  same  value  every- 
where, but  until  the  differences  were  only  those  which  exist- 
ed before,  and  which  corresponded  to  permanent  differences 
in  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  When  the  rise  of  prices  had 
extended  itself  in  an  equal  degree  to  all  countries,  exports 
and  imports  wonld  everywhere  revert  to  what  they  wei-e  at 
first,  would  balance  one  another,  and  the  exchanges  would 
return  to  par.  If  such  a  sum  of  money  as  twenty  millions, 
when  spread  over  the  wholfe  surface  of  the  commercial  world, 
were  sufficient  to  raise  the  general  level  in  a  perceptible 
degree,  the  effect  would  be  of  no  long  duration.  No  alter- 
'  atjon  having  occurred  in  the  general  condiUons  under  which 
the  metals  were  procured,  either  in  the  world  at  large  or  in 
any  part  of  it,  the  reduced  value  would  no  longer  be  rcmu- 
■  nerating,  and  the  supply  from  the  mines  wonld  cease  par- 
i  tially  or  wholly,  until  the  twenty  millions  were  absorbed  ;  * 
after  which  aleorption,  the  currencies  of  all  countries  would 
be,  in  quantity  and  in  value,  nearly  at  their  original  level. 
I  say  nearly,  for  in  strict  accuracy  there  wonld  be  a  slight 
diflerence.    A  somewhat  smaller  annual  supply  of  the  pro- 

*  I  «m  beK  anppodeg  a  Bt«l«  of  things  in  which  gold  and  Bilver  mining  are 
B  penDBDent  bnnch  of  induBtr?,  carried  on  under  known  conditiona ;  and  nol 
the  present  state  of  uncertuDt;,  in  which  gold-gathering  is  &  game  of  chaniK, 
prosecuted  (for  the  preeent)  En  the  spirit  of  an  tdventutc,  not  in  tlmt  of  a  regu- 
lar industrial  poisoit. 
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cious  metals  wonld  now  be  required,  there  being  in  the 
world  twenty  millions  less  of  metallic  money  undergoing 
waate.  The  equilibrium  of  payments,  congeqnently,  be- 
tween the  mining  countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  would 
thenceforth  require  that  the  mining  constrieB  should  either 
export  rather  more  of  something  else,  or  import  rather  leea 
of  foreign  commodities ;  which  implies  a  somewhat  lower 
range  of  prices  than  previously  in  the  mining  countries,  and 
a  somewhat  higher  in  all  others ;  a  scantier  currency  in  the 
former,  and  rather  fuller  currencies  in  the  latter.  This 
effect,  which  would  be  too  trifling  to  require  notico  except 
for  the  illustration  of  a  principle,  is  the  only  permanent 
change  which  would  be  produced  on  international  trade, 
or  on  the  value  or  quantity  of  the  currency  of  any  eonntry. 
Effects  of  another  kind,  however,  will  have  been  pro- 
duced. Twenty  millions  which  formei-ly  existed  in  the  un- 
productive form  of  metallic  money,  have  been  converted 
into  what  is,  or  is  capable  of  becoming,  productive  capital 
Tliis  gain  is  at  first  made  by  England  at  tlie  expense  of 
otiier  countries,  who  have  taken  her  snperflnity  of  this 
costly  and  unproductive  article  off  her  hands,  giving  for  it 
an  equivalent  value  in  other  commodities.  By  degrees  the  t  i'.' 
loss  is  made  up  to  those  countries  by  diminished  inflax  from  w*o  "I 
the  mines,  and  finally  the  world  has  gained  a  virtual  addi>  vt.''}  ^ 
tion  of  twenty  millions  to  its  productive  resources.    Adam  ' 

Smith's  illustration,  though  so  well  known,  deserves  for  its 
extreme  aptness  to  be  once  more  repeated.     He  compares  \ 
the  substitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  the  precious  metals,   \ 
to  the  construction  of  a  highway  through  the  air,  by  which    j 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  roads  would  become  available    ' 
for  agriculture.     As  in  that  case  a  portion  of  the  soil,  so  in 
this  a  part  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  eonntry,  would 
be  relieved  from  a  fhnction  in  which  it  was  only  employed 
in  rendering  other  soils  and  capitals  productive,  and  would 
itself  become  applicable  to  production ;  the  office  it  pre- 
viously fulfilled  being  equally  well  discharged  by  a  medium 
which  costs  nothing. 
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The  value  saved  to  the  commanity  by  thus  diepeosing 
frith  metallic  money,  is  a  clear  gun  to  those  who  provide 
the  BubBtitute.  Tliey  have  the  use  of  twenty  millions  of 
circulating  mcdinm  which  have  cost  them  only  the  expense 
of  an  engraver's  plate.  If  they  employ  this  accession  to 
their  fortunes  as  productive  capital,  the  produce  of  tho 
country  is  increased  and  tlie  commmiity  benefited,  as  much 
as  by  any  other  capital  of  equal  amoont.  Whether  it  is  so 
employed  or  not,  depends,  in  some  di^;ree,  upon  the  mode 
of  issniiig  it.  If  issued  by  the  government,  and  employed 
in  paying  off  debt,  it  would  probably  become  productive 
capital.  The  government,  however,  may  prefer  employing 
this  extraordinary  resource  in  its  ordinary  expenses ;  may 
squander  it  nselessly,  or  make  it  a  mere  temj^orary  substi- 
tute for  taxation  to  an  equivalent  amonnt ;  in  which  last 
case  the  amount  ie  saved  by  the  taxpayers  at  large,  wlio 
either  add  it  to  their  capital  or  spend  it  as  Income.  When 
paper  currency  is  supplied,  as  in  our  own  country,  by 
bankers  and  banking  companies,  the  amount  is  almost 
wholly  turned  into  productive  capital :  for  the  issuers,  be- 
ing at  all  times  liable  to  he  called  upon  to  refund  the  value, 
are  under  the  strongest  inducements  not  to  squander  it,  and 
the  only  cases  in  which  it  is  not  forthcoming  are  cases  of 
fraud  or  mismanagement.  A  hacker's  profession  being  that 
of  a  money-lender,  his  issue  of  notes  is  a  simple  extension 
of  his  ordinary  occupation,  IIo  lends  tho  amount  to  farmers, 
manufacturers,  or  dealers,  who  employ  it  in  their  several 
businesses.  So  employed,  it  yields,  like  any  other  capital, 
wages  of  labour  and  profits  of  stock.  The  profit  ie  shared 
between  the  banker,  who  receives  interest,  and  a  succession 
of  borrowers,  mostly  for  short  periods,  who  after  paying  the 
interest,  gain  a  profit  in  addition,  or  a  convenience  equiva- 
lent to  profit.  The  capital  itself  in  the  long  mn  becomes 
entirely  wages,  and  when  replaced  by  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce, becomes  wages  again ;  thus  affording  a  perpetual  ftmd, 
of  the  value  of  twenty  millions,  for  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  increasing  the  annual  produce  of  tho 
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coaotTy  by  all  that  can  be  produced  through  the  meane  of 
a  capital  of  that  value.  To  this  gain  must  be  added  a  fur- 
ther eaviog  to  the  country,  of  tlie  annual  supply  of  tlie  pre- 
cioDS  metals  necessary  for  repairing  the  wear  and  tear,  and 
other  waste,  of  a  metallic  currency.  • 

The  subetitution,  therefore,  of  paper  for  the  precious  [ 
metala,  ahoidd  always  be  canned  as  far  ae  is  couaietent  with  j 
safety  ;  no  greater  amount  of  metallic  currency  being  re- 
tained, than  IB  necessary  to  maintain,  both  in  fact  and  in  { 
public  belief,  the  convertibility  of  tlie  paper.  A  country 
with  the  extensiTO  commercial  relations  of  England,  is  liable 
to  be  suddenly  called  npon  for  large  foreign  paj'menta,  Gome- 
timea  in  loans,  or  other  iuTestments  of  capital  abroad,  some- 
times  as  tlie  price  of  some  unusual  importation  of  goods,  the 
moat  frequent  case  being  that  of  large  importations  of  food 
consequent  on  a  bad  harvest.  To  meet  such  demands  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be,  either  in  circulation  or  in 
the  c<^er8  of  the  bants,  coin  or  bullion  to  a  very  consider- 
able amount,  and  that  this,  when  drawn  out  by  any  emer- 
gency, slioiUd  be  allowed  to  return  after  the  emergency  is 
past.  But  since  gold  wanted  for  exportation  is  almost  in- 
variably drawn  irom  the  reaerves  of  tlie  banks,  and  is  never 
likely  to  be  taken  directly  from  the  circulation  while  the 
banks  remain  solvent,  the  only  advantage  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  retaining  partially  a  metallic  cnrrency  for  daily 
purposes  is,  that  the  banks  m&y  occasionally  replenish  their 
reserves  from  it. 

§  3.  Wlien  metallic  money  had  been  entirely  super-  | 
seded  and  expelled  from  circulation,  by  the  substitution  of  ', 
an  equal  amount  of  bank  notes,  any  attempt  to  keep  a  still  \ 
fnrther  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation  must,  if  the  notes  1 
are  convertible,  be  a  complete  failure.  The  new  issue  would  I 
again  set  in  motion  the  same  train  of  consequences  by  wliicli  i 
the  gold  coin  had  already  been  expelled.  The  metals  would, 
as  before,  bo  required  for  exportation,  and  would  be  for  that 
purpose  demanded  from  the  banks,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
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gnperfluoos  notes ;  which  Urns  coold  not  possibly  be  retained 
in  circulation.  If,  indeed,  the  notes  were  incoiivertible, 
there  would  be  no  snch  obetacle  to  the  increase  of  their 
qnantity.  An  inconvertible  paper  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
a  convertible,  "while  there  reinuins  any  coin  for  it  to  saper- 
sede  :  the  diSerence  begins  to  manifest  itself  when  all  the 
coin  is  driven  from  circulation  (exc^t  what  may  be  retained 
for  the  convenience  of  email  change),  and  the  isaaee  still  go 
on  increasing.  When  the  paper  begins  to  exceed  in  qnan- 
tity the  metallic  currency  which  it  superseded,  prices  of 
course  rise ;  things  which  were  worth  &L  in  metallic  money, 
became  worth  Ql.  in  inconvertible  paper,  or  more,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Bnt  this  rise  of  price  wiU  not,  as  in  the  cases 
before  examined,  stimulate  import,  and  diacourage  export. 
The  imports  and  export*  are  determined  by  the  metallic 
prices  of  things,  not  by  the  paper  prices:  and  it  is  only 
when  the  paper  is  exchangeable  at  pleasare  for  the  metals, 
that  paper  prices  and  metallic  prices  must  correspond. 

Let  US  suppose  that  England  is  the  country  which  has 
the  depreciatixi  paper.  Suppose  that  some  English  prodnc- 
tion  could  be  bought,  while  the  currency  was  still  metallic, 
for  5^.,  and  sold  in  France  for  5?.  10a.,  iJie  difference  cover- 
ing the  expense  and  risk,  and  affording  a  profit  to  the  mer- 
chant. On  account  of  the  depreciation,  this  commodity 
will  now  cost  in  England  6?.,  and  cannot  bo  sold  in  France 
for  more  than  51. 10a.,  and  yet  it  will  be  exported  as  before. 
WTiy  i  Because  the  5l.  10».  which  the  exporter  cau  get  for 
it  in  France,  is  not  depreciated  paper,  hat  gold  or  silver : 
and  since  in  England  bullion  has  risen,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ■with  other  things — ^if  the  merchant  brings  the  gold  or 
silver  to  England,  he  can  sell  his  6i  lOs.  for  91.  12«.,  and 
obtain  as  before  10  per  cent  for  profit  and  expenses. 

I  It  thus  appears,  that  a  depreciation  of  lie  currency  does 
not  affect  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country :  this  is  carried 
on  precisely  as  if  ibe  currency  maintained  its  value.  But 
though  the  trade  is  not  affected,  the  exchanges  are.  When 
the  imports  and  exports  are  in  equilibriom,  the  esdimige, 
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in  B  metallic  cnrrenoy,  would  tie  at  par ;  a  bill  OD  France 
fin"  the  equivalent  of  five  sovereigns,  would  be  worth  five 
Bovereigns.  But  five  sovereigns,  or  tlie  quantity  of  gold 
contained  in  tbem,  having  come  to  bo  worth  in  England  6^., 
it  foUuwa  that  a  biU  on  France  for  51.  will  be  woi-th  61. 
When,  therefore,  the  real  exchange  is  at  par,  there  will  be 
&  nominal  exchange  against  the  country,  of  as  much  per 
cent  as  the  amount  of  the  dcpreciatifm.  If  tlie  currency  is 
depreciated  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent,  then  in  whatever  way 
the  real  exchange,  arising  from  the  variadona  of  iuterua- 
tional  debts  and  credits,  may  vary,  the  qnoted  exchange 
will  always  differ  10, 15,  or  20  per  cent  from  it.  However 
high  this  nominal  premium  may  be,  it  has  no  tendency  to  > 
send  gold  oat  of  the  country,  for  the  parpose  of  drawing 
a  bill  against  it  and  profiting  by  the  premium  ;  beeaose  the 
gold  so  sent  must  be  procured,  not  &om  the  ban^  and  at 
par,  as  in  the  case  of  a  convertible  carrency,  but  in  the 
market,  at  an  advance  of  price  equal  to  the  premium.  lu 
such  cases,  instead  of  sayiog  that  the  exchange  is  unfavour- 
able, it  would  be  a  more  correct  representation  to  say  tlmt 
the  par  has  altered,  since  there  is  now  required  a  laigw 
quantity  of  English  cnrrency  to  he  equivalent  to  the  aaino 
quantity  of  foreign.  The  exchanges,  however,  continue  to 
be  computed  according  to  the  metallic  par.  The  quoted 
exchanges,  therefore,  when  there  is  a  depreciated  currency, 
are  compounded  of  two  elements  or  factors ;  the  real  ex- 
change, which  follows  the  variations  of  international  pay- 
ments, and  the  nominal  exchange,  which  varies  with  the 
depreciation  of  the  cnrrency,  but  which,  while  there  is  any 
depreciation  at  all,  must  always  be  unfavourable.  Since 
the  amount  of  depreciation  is  exactly  measured  by  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  market  price  of  bullion  exceeds  the  mint 
valuation,  we  have  a  sure  criterion  to  determine  what  por- 
tion of  the  quoted  exchange,  being  refwable  to  depreciation, 
may  be  struclc  off  as  nominal ;  tiie  result  so  corrected  ex- 
pressing the  real  exchange. 

The  same  disturbance  of  the  exchange  and  of  interna- 
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tion&l  trade,  which  isproduced  by  an  increaeed  iseae  of  con- 
vertible h&nk  notes,  ie  in  like  manner  produced  by  thoao 
exteoeioDs  of  credit,  which,  ae  was  so  fally  shown  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  hare  the  same  effect  on  prices  as  an  increaee 
'  of  the  currency.  Whenever  circnmstaDces  have  given  such 
'  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  speculation  as  to  occasion  a  great 
I  increase  of  purchases  on  credit,  money  piicee  rise,  jost  as 
!  much  as  they  vould  have  risen  if  each  person  wlio  so  bnys 
on  credit  had  bought  witli  money.  All  the  effects,  there- 
fore, must  be  similar.  As  a  consequence  of  high  prices, 
exportation  is  checked  and  importation  stimulated ;  though 
in  fact  the  increase  of  importation  seldom  wait£  for  the  rise 
of  prices  whicli  is  the  consequence  of  specnlation,  inaouQcli 
as  some  of  the  great  aiiiclee  of  import  are  usually  among 
the  things  in  which  speculative  overtrading  firat  shows  it- 
self. There  is,  therefore,  in  such  periods,  nsually  a  great 
excess  of  imports  over  exports ;  and  when  the  time  comes 
at  which  these  must  be  paid  for,  the  exchanges  become  nii- 
favonrable,  and  gold  flows  out  of  the  country.  In  what  pre- 
cise manner  this  efflux  of  gold  takce  effect  on  prices,  de- 
pends on  circumstances  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak 
more  fully  ;  but  that  its  effect  is  to  make  them  recoil  down- 
wards, is  certain  and  evident.  The  recoil  once  begun,  gen- 
erally becomes  a  total  rout,  and  the  unusual  extension  of 
credit  is  rapidly  exchanged  for  an  unusual  contraction  of  it. 
Accordingly,  when  credit  has  been  imprudently  stt^tched, 
and  the  speculative  spirit  carried  to  excess,  the  tuni  of  the 
exchanges,  and  consequent  pressure  on  the  banks  to  obtain 
gold  for  exportation,  are  generally  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  catastrophe.  But  these  phenomena,  though  a  conspicu- 
ous aecom))animent,  are  no  essential  part,  of  the  collapse  of 
credit  called  a  commercial  crisis ;  which,  as  we  formerly 
showed,*  might  happen  to  as  great  an  extent,  and  is  quite  as 
likely  to  happen,  in  a  country,  if  any  such  there  wei^e,  alto- 
gether destitute  of  foreign  trade. 

"  Bupia,  pp.  88—71. 
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CHAPTER  XXUI. 
OF  THE    RATE    OF    I\T£BEST. 

§  1.  The  present  seems  the  most  proper  place  for  dis- 
cnasing  the  circatnstances  \cLich  determine  tlie  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  interest  of  loans,  being  really  a  question  of 
exchange  value,  falls  naturally  into  the  present  dirision  of 
our  sobject :  and  the  two  topics  of  Curi-ency  and  Loans, 
though  in  themselves  dbtinct,  are  so  intimately  blended  in 
the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  the  money  market,  that  it 
u  impossible  to  understand  the  one  without  the  other,  and 
fii  many  minds  the  two  subjects  are  mised  up  in  the  most 
inextricable  confusion. 

In  the  preceding  Book*  we  defined  the  relation  in  which 
interest  stands  to  profit.  We  fonnd  that  the  gross  profit  of 
capital  might  be  distinguished  into  three  parte,  wliich  are  ' 
respectively  the  remuneration  for  riek,  fur  trouble,  and  for 
tlie  capital  itself,  and  may  be  termed  insurance,  wages  of 
Bni>erintcndence,  and  interest.  After  making  compensation 
for  risk,  that  is,  after  covering  the  average  losses  to  which 
capital  is  exposed  either  by  the  general  circanutances  of 
society  or  by  the  hazards  of  the  particular  employment, 
there  remains  a  enrplus,  which  partly  goes  to  repay  the 
owner  of  the  capital  for  his  abstinence,  and  partly  the  em- 
ployer of  it  for  his  time  and  trouble.  How  much  goes  to 
the  one  and  how  much  to  the  other,  is  shown  by  the  amount 

•  Sapn,  book  U.  chap.  it.  g  1. 
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of  the  remniieration  wlu'ch,  wlien  the  two  fuDCtions  are  sepa- 
rated, the  owner  of  capital  can  obtain  from  the  employer 
for  its  use.  This  is  evidently  a  question  of  demand  and 
snpply.  Nor  have  demand  and  supply  any  different  mean- 
ing or  effect  in  this  case  from  -what  they  have  in  all  othej-s. 
The  rate  of  interest  will  be  such  as  to  equalize  the  demand 
for  loans  with  tlie  supply  of  them.  It  wiU  be  such,  that 
exactly  as  much  as  some  people  are  desirous  to  borrow  at 
that  rate,  othctB  slial!  be  willing  to  lend.  If  there  is  more 
offered  than  demanded,  interest  will  fall ;  if  more  is  de- 
manded than  offered,  it  will  rise ;  and  in  both  cases,  to  the 
point  at  which  the  equation  of  supply  and  demand  is  re- 
established. 

Both  the  demand  and  supply  of  loans  ^actuate  more 
incessantly  than  any  otiier  demand  or  supply  whatsoever. 
The  fluctuations  in  other  tilings  depend  on  a  limited  num- 
ber of  influencing  circumstances ;  but  the  desire  lo  bor- 
row, and  the  willingness  to  lend,  are  more  or  less  influenced 
by  everj'  circumstance  which  affects  tlie  state  or  pi-oepecta 
of  industry  or  commerce,  either  generally  or  in  any  of  their 
branches.  The  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  on  good  security, 
which  alone  we  have  here  to  consider  (for  interest  in  which 
considerations  of  risk  bear  a  part  may  sweD  to  any  amount) 
is  seldom,  in  the  great  centres  of  money  transaotions,  pre- 
cisely the  same  for  two  days  together ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
neverceasing  variations  in  the  quoted  prices  of  the  fands 
and  other  negotiable  securities.  Nevertheless,  tliere  must 
be,  as  in  other  cases  of  value,  some  rate  which  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  Adam  Smith  and  Kicardo)  may  be  called  the  natu- 
ral rate ;  some  rate  about  which  the  market  rate  oscillates, 
and  to  which  it  always  tends  to  return.  This  rate  partly 
depends  on  the  amount  of  accumulation  going  on  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  cannot  themselves  attend  to  the  em- 
ployment of  their  savings,  and  partly  on  the  comparative 
taste  existing  in  the  community  for  the  active  pursuits  of 
industry,  or  for  the  leisure,  ease,  and  independence  of  an 
annuitant. 
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§  2.  To  exclude  caBual  fluctnatioos,  we  will  suppoee 
commerce  to  be  iu  a.  quiescent  condition,  no  employment 
being  unnsnally  proeperouB,  and  none  partiunlarly  distressed. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  more  thriving  producere  and 
traders  have  tlieir  capital  folly  employed,  and  many  are 
able  to  transact  bnsineiss  to  a  considerably  greater  extent 
than  they  have  capital  for.  These  are  naturally  borrowers: 
and  the  amount  which  they  desire  to  borrow,  and  can  give 
secDri^  for,  constitntes  the  demand  for  loans  on  account  ot* 
productive  employment.  To  these  must  be  added  the  loans 
required  by  Govei-nment,  and  by  landowners,  or  other  un- 
prodactive  consumers  who  have  good  secnrity  to  give.  Tliis 
constitntes  the  mass  of  loans  for  whicli  tbei'e  is  an  habilual 
demand. 

Now  it  ia  conceivable  that  there  might  exist,  in  the 
hands  of  persons  disinclined  or  disqualified  for  engaging 
personally  in  biiainess,  a  mass  of  capital  equal  to,  and  even 
exceeding,  this  demand.  In  that  case  there  would  bo  an 
habitual  excess  of  competition  on  the  part  of  lenders,  and  i 
the  rate  of  interest  would  bear  a  low  proportion  to  tlie  rate 
of  profit  Interest  would  be  forced  down  to  the  pointwhieh 
would  either  tempt  boiTOwera  to  take  a  greater  amonnt  of 
loans  than  they  had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able 
to  employ  in  their  business,  or  would  so  discourage  a  portion 
of  the  lenders,  as  to  make  them  either  forbear  to  accumulate, 
or  endeavour  to  increase  their  income  by  engaging  in  bnsi- 
nesB  on  their  own  account,  and  incurring  the  risks,  if  not 
the  labonrs,  of  industrial  employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cnpital  owned  by  persons  who 
prefer  lending  it  at  interest,  or  whose  avocations  prevent 
them  from  personally  superintending  its  employment,  may 
be  short  of  the  habitual  demand  for  loans.  It  may  he  in 
great  part  absorbed  by  the  investments  afforded  by  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  by  mortgages,  and  the  remainder  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  commerce.  If  so,  the  rate 
of  interest  will  be  raised  so  high  as  in  some  way  to  re-estab- 
lish the  equilibrium.    When  there  is  only  a  amcll  difference 
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'  „  between  interest  and  pmfit,  many  borrowers  may  no  longer 
be  willing  to  increase  their  reBponsibilitiea  and  involve  tteir 
credit  for  eo  fimall  a  remuneration :  or  Bome  who  wonld 
'^-^  otherwise  have  engaged  in  business,  may  prefer  leisure,  and 
become  lenders  instead  of  borrowei-s :  or  others,  tmder  the 
■  .  inducement  of  high  interest  and  easy  investment  for  their 
capital,  may  retire  from  boainesa  earlier,  and  with  smaller 

.  fortunes,  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  Or,  lastly, 
■.there  is  another  process  by  which,  in  England  and  other 
'■!^*' '■' commercial  countries,  a  largo  portion  of  the  requisite  supply 
of  loans  is  obtained.  Instead  of  its  being  afforded  by  per- 
sons not  in  bneinesB,  the  affording  it  may  itself  become  a 
business.  A  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  trade  may 
be  supplied  by  a  class  of  professional  money  lenders.  These 
money  lenders,  however,  must  have  more  than  a  mere  lu- 

*  terest ;  tliey  must  have  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  their 
capital,  risk  and  all  other  circumstances  being  allowed  for. 
Bnt  it  can  never  answer  to  any  one  who  borrows  for  the 
purposes  of  his  business,  to  pay  a  full  profit  for  capital  from 
which  he  will  only  derive  a  tiill  profit :  and  money-lend- 
ing, as  an  employment,  for  the  regular  supply  of  trade,  can- 
not, therefore,  be  carried  on  except  by  persons  who,  in 
addition  to  tlieir  own  capital,  can  lend  their  credit,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  capital  of  otlier  people :  that  is,  bankers, 
and  persons  (such  as  bill-brokers)  who  are  virtually  bankers, 
since  they  receive  money  in  deposit.  A  bank  which  lends 
its  notes,  lends  capital  which  it  borrows  from  the  commu- 
nity,  and  tor  which  it  pays  no  interest.  A  bank  of  deposit 
lends  capital  which  it  collects  from  the  commmiity  in  small 
parcels ;  sometimes  without  paying  any  interest,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  London  private  bankers ;  and  if,  like  the 
Scotch,  the  joint  stock,  and  most  of  the  country  banks,  it 
does  pay  interest,  it  still  pays  much  less  than  it  receives ; 
for  the  depositors,  wlio  in  any  other  way  could  mostly  ob- 
tain for  such  small  balances  no  interest  worth  taking  any 
trouble  for,  are  glad  to  receive  even  a  little.  Having  this 
subsidiary  resource,  bankers  are  enabled  to  obtain,  by  lend- 
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iBg  at  interest,  the  ordinary'  rate  of  profit  on  tlieir  own 
capital.  In  any  otlier  manner,  money-lending  could  not 
be  carried  on  as  a  rf^lar  mode  of  buBiuees,  except  upon 
tenoB  on  which  none  would  consent  to  borrow  but  perBODS 
either  counting  on  extraordinary  profits,  or  in  nrg^t  need  ; 
nnproductive  g}nBnmers  who  have  exceeded  tlieir  means, 
or  merchants  in  fear  of  bankruptcy.  The  disposable  capital 
deposited  in  banks,  or  represented  by  bank  notes,  together 
with  the  funds  belonging  to  those  who,  either  from  neces- 
sity or  preferenee,  live  upon  the  interest  of  their  property, 
constitute  the  general  loan  fund  of  tiie  country :  and  tho 
amount  of  this  aggregate  fond,  when  set  against  the  habit- 
nal  demands  of  producers  and  dealers,  and  those  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  unproductive  consumers,  determine  the 
permanent  or  average  rate  of  interest ;  which  must  always 
be  such  as  to  adjust  these  two  amounts  to  one  another.* 
But  while  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  lent  capital  takes  effect 
upon  the  permanent  rate  of  interest,  the  fiucttuUuma  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  portion  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
bankers;  for  it  is  that  portion  almost  exclusively,  which, 
being  lent  for  short  times  only,  is  continually  in  the  market 
seeking  an  investment.  The  capital  of  those  who  live  on 
the  interest  of  their  own  fortunes,  has  generally  sought  and 
found  some  fixed  investment,  such  as  tho  public  funds, 
mortgages,  or  the  bonds  of  public  companies,  which  invest- 
ment, except  under  peculiar  temptations  or  necessities,  is 
not  changed. 

'  I  do  not  iDcluds  Id  the  general  lorn  Tund  oT  the  coantry  the  ccpitdls,  large 
u  thtj  M3]ctinice  are,  wHdi  «rc  iMlritntUy  emploj'ed  in  ipeculaltrel;  bofing 
■nd  eclllng  the  public  Aiiidg  and  other  cccurilics.  It  te  tnie  that  all  who  buj 
securities  add,  Tor  the  time,  to  the  general  amouat  of  mone;  on  loan,  and  lower 
pro  larilo  the  rate  of  tnternt.  But  u  the  persona  I  apeak  of  l>uj  onl;  to  eell 
again  at  a  higher  price,  they  are  altcrnalelj  in  the  poaition  of  leaders  and  of 
borrowers;  their  operations  raiee  ihc  rate  of  interest  at  one  time, -exactly  as 
nach  as  thej  lower  it  at  another.  Like  all  persons  who  buy  and  sell  on  speuu- 
lation,  their  function  ia  to  equalize,  not  to  raise  or  lower,  (he  value  of  the  com- 
inodity,  When  they  speculate  prudently,  they  temper  the  fluctuations  of  price; 
when  Imprudently,  Ibcy  ofteo  ajgravUe  them. 
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g  3.  FlnctnationB  in  the  rate  of  interest  arise  from 
Tariatioua  either  iu  the  demand  for  loans,  or  in  the  sappJj. 
The  Bnpplj  is  liable  to  variation,  though  lees  eo  than  the 
demand.  The  willingness  to  lend  is  greater  than  nsaal  at 
the  commencement  of  a  period  of  ^tecnlation,  and  mnch  less 
than  nsuol  dnring  the  revulsion  which  follows.  In  specu- 
lative times,  money-lenders  as  well  as  other  people  are  in- 
clined to  extend  their  bosiQesB  by  stretching  their  credit ; 
they  lend  more  than  usual  (just  as  other  classes  of  dealers 
and  prodnceis  employ  more  than  usnal)  of  capital  which 
does  not  belong  to  them.  Accordingly,  these  are  the  times 
when  the  rate  of  interest  is  low ;  thoogh  for  this  too  (as  wo 
shall  immediately  see)  there  are  other  causes.  During  the 
revnlsion,  on  the  contrary,  interest  always  rises  inordinately, 
because,  while  there  is  a  most  pressing  need  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  to  borrow,  there  is  a  general  disinclination 
to  lend.  This  disinclination,  when  at  its  extreme  point,  is 
called  a  panic.  It  occurs  when  a  succeasion  of  unexpected 
failures  has  created  in  the  mercantile,  and  Bomotimes  also  in 
tile  non-mercantile  public,  a  general  distrust  in  each  other's 
solvency ;  disposing  every  one  not  only  to  refuse  fresh  credit, 
except  on  very  onerous  tenns,  but  to  call  in,  if  posgihle,  all 
credit  whic}i  he  has  already  given.  Deposits  are  withdrawn 
from  banks  ;  notes  are  returned  on  the  iraners  in  exchange 
for  specie ;  bankers  raise  their  rate  of  discount^  and  wi;h- 
hold  their  customary  advances  ;  merchants  refnee  to  renew 
mercantile  bills.  At  such  times  the  most  calamitous  con- 
sequences were  formerly  experienced  from  the  attempt  of 
the  law  to  prevent  more  than  a  certain  limited  rate  of  in- 
tereet  from  being  given  or  taken.  Persona  who  could  not 
borrow  at  five  per  cent,  had  to  pay,  not  six  or  seven,  but 
ten  or  fifieen  per  cent,  to  compensate  tlie  lender  for  risking 
the  penalties  of  the  law :  or  had  to  sell  securities  or  goods 
for  ready  money  at  a  still  greater  sacrifice. 

Except  at  such  periods,  the  amount  of  capital  disposable 
on  loan  Is  subject  to  little  other  variation  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  gradual  process  of  accumulation;   which 
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procees,  however,  in  tbe  great  commercial  countries,  is 
Bufflciently  rapid  to  account  for  the  almost  periodical  re- 
currence of  these  iita  of  speculation ;  since,  when  a  few 
yean  have  elapsed  without  a  crisis,  and  no  new  and  tempt- 
ing channel  for  investment  has  been  opened  in  tho  mean- 
time, there  ie  always  found  to  have  occurred  in  those  few 
years  so  large  an  increnee  of  capital  seeking  investmcut,  ad 
to  have  lowered  considerably  tho  rate  of  interest,  whether 
indicated  by  the  prices  of  securities  or  by  the  rate  of  dis- 
count on  bills ;  and  this  dimiimtion  of  interest  tempts  the 
poesessors  to  incur  hazards  in  hopes  of  a  more  considerable 
return. 

The  demand  for  loans  varies  much  more  largely  than  ^^ 
the  supply,  and  embraces  longer  cycles  of  years  in  its  ab- 
errations. A  time  of  war,  for  example,  is  a  period  of 
unusual  drafts  on  the  loan  market.  The  GovermucDt,  at 
such  times,  generally  incurs  new  loans,  and  as  these  nsually 
succeed  each  other  n^dly  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  the 
general  rate  of  interest  ia  kept  higher  in  war  than  in  peace, 
without  reference  to  the  rate  of  profit,  and  productive  In- 
dustry is  stinted  of  its  ubd^  supplies.  During  part  of  the 
last  French  war,  the  government  conld  not  borrow  under 
six  per  cent,  and  of  course  all  other  borroT^era  had  to  pay 
at  least  as  much.  ,  Nor  does  the  influence  of  these  loans 
altogether  cease  when  tho  government  ceases  to  contract 
others ;  for  those  already  contracted  continue  to  afford  an 
investment  for  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  the  disposable 
capital  of  the  conntry,  which,  if  the  national  debt  were  paid 
olT,  would  he  added  to  tbe  mass  of  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment, and  (independently  of  temporary  diatiM)ancG)  could 
not  but,  to  some  extent,  permanently  lower  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

Tbe  same  eSect  on  interest  which  is  produced  by  gov- 
ernment loans  for  war  expenditure,  is  produced  by  the  sud- 
den opening  of  any  new  and  generally  attractive  mode  of 
permanent  investmist.  Tbe  only  instance  of  the  kind  in 
recent  history  on  a  scale  conipai'able  to  that  of  the  war 
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loans,  is  the  absorption  of  capital  in  the  comtraction  of  rul- 
ways.  Thia  capital  must  have  been  principally  drawn  from 
the  deposits  in  banke,  or  from  savings  which  would  have 
gone  into  deposit,  and  which  were  destined  to  be  ultimately 
employed  in  baying  securities  from  persons  who  would  have 
employed  the  purchase  money  in  discounts  or  other  loans  at 
interest :  in  either  case,  it  was  a  draft  on  the  general  loan 
fund.  It  is,  in  fact,  evident,  that  unless  eavlugs  were  made 
expressly  to  be  employed  in  railway  adventure,  the  amount 
thus  employed  must  have  been  derived  either  from  the 
actual  capital  of  persons  in  business,  or  from  capital  which 
would  have  been  lent  to  persons  in  business.  In  the  first 
case,  the  subtraction,  by  crippling  their  means,  obliges 
them  to  be  larger  borrowers ;  in  the  second,  it  leaves  less 
for  them  to  borrow  ;  in  either  case  it  equally  tends  to  raise 
the  rate  of  interest 

§  4,  From  the  preceding  considerations  it  wonld  be 
Been,  even  if  it  were  not  otherwise  evident,  how  great  an 
cn-or  it  is  to  imagine  that  the  rate  of  interest  bears  any 
'  necessary  relation  to  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  money  in 
circulation.  An  increase  of  the  currency  has  in  itself  no 
effect,  and  is  incapable  of  having  any  effect,  on  the  rate  of 
interest.  A  paper  currency  issued  by  government  in  the 
payment  of  its  ordinary  expenses,  in  however  great  excess 
it  may  be  issued,  aifeuts  the  rate  of  interest  in  no  manner 
whatever.  It  diminishes  indeed  the  power  of  money  to 
buy  commodities,  but  not  the  power  of  money  to  buy  money. 
If  a  hundred  pounds  will  buy  a  perpetual  annuity  of  four 
pounds  a  year,  a  depreciation  which  makes  the  hundred 
pounds  worth  only  half  as  much  as  before,  has  precisely  the 
same  effect  on  the  four  pounds,  and  therefore  cannot  alter 
the  relation  between  tlie  two.  Unless,  indeed,  it  is  known 
and  reckoned  upon  tliat  the  depreniation  will  only  be  tem- 
porary ;  for  people  certainly  might  be  willing  to  lend  tlie 
depreciated  currency  on  cheaper  terms  if  they  expected  to 
be  repaid  in  money  of  full  value. 
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It  is  perfectly  trae  that  in  England,  and  in  moet  other 
commercial  countries,  an  addition  to  the  currency  almost 
always  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  becanse  it  is  aUnost  always  accompanied  by  some- 
thing which  really  has  that  tendeni;y.  The  coirency  in 
common  use,  heing  a  currency  provided  by  bankers,  is  all 
issued  in  the  way  of  loans,  except  aitch  part  as  happens  to 
be  employed  in  the  parehase  of  gold  and  silver.  The  same 
operation,  therefore,  which  adds  to  the  currency,  also  adds 
to  the  loans,  or  to  the  capital  seeking  investment  on  loan  ; 
properly,  indeed,  the  currency  is  only  increased  in  order 
that  the  loans  may  be  increased.  Now,  though  as  carrency 
these  issues  bare  not  an  affect  on  interest,  as  loans  they 
have.  luastquch  therefore  as  an  expansion  or  contraction 
of  paper  currency,  when  that  currency  consists  of  bank 
notes,  is  always  also  an  expansion  or  contraction  of  credit ; 
the  distinction  is  seldom  properly  drawn  between  the  effects 
which  belong  to  it  in  the  former  and  in  the  latter  character. 
The  confusion  is  thickened  by  the  oufortunate  misapplica- 
tion of  langnage,  which  daeignateB  the  rate  of  interest  by 
a  phrase  ("  the  value  of  money  ")  which  properly  expresses 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  circulating  medium.  Not 
only,  therefore,  are  bank  notes  supposed  to  produce  effects 
as  currency,  which  they  only  produce  as  loans,  but  atten- 
tion is  habitaally  diverted  from  effects  similar  in  kind  and 
much  greater  in  degree,  when  produced  by  an  action  on 
loans  which  does  not  happen  to  be  accompanied  by  any 
action  on  the  currency. 

For  example,  in  conraderiug  the  effect  produced  by  tlie 
proceedings  of  banks  in  encouraging  the  excesses  of  specu- 
lation, an  immense  effect  is  usually  attributed  to  their  issues 
of  Dot(»,  but  until  of  late  hardly  any  attention  was  paid  to 
the  management  of  their  deposits,  tliough  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  their  imprudent  extensions  of  credit  take 
place  more  frequently  by  means  of  their  deposits  than  of 
their  issues.     "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,*  "  that 
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banks,  vhether  private  or  joint  stock,  may,  if  impradently 
conducted,  minister  to  an  undue  extension  of  credit  for  tlie 
purpoae  of  Bpeculations,  wliether  in  commodities,  or  in  over- 
trading in  exports  or  Imports,  or  in  building  or  mining 
operations,  and  that  tbej  iiave  so  ministered  not  uufre- 
quently,  and  in  some  eases  to  an  extent  ruinous  to  them- 
egItcs,  and  without  ultimate  benefit  to  tbe  parties  to  whose 
views  their  resources  were  made  Bubservient."  But,  "  sup- 
posing all  the  deposits  received  by  a  banker  to  be  in  coin, 
is  he  not,  just  as  much  as  the  issuing  banker,  exposed  to  the 
importunity  of  customers,  whom  it  may  be  impolitic  to  re- 
fuse, for  loans  or  discounts,  or  to  be  tempted  by  a  high 
interest !  and  may  he  not  be  induced  to  encroach  ao  much 
upon  his  depouts  as  to  leavts  him,  under  not  improbable 
circumstances,  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  hia  depos- 
itors ?  In  what  respect,  indeed,  would  the  case  of  a  banker 
in  a  perfectly  metallic  circulation,  differ  from  that  of  a 
London  banker  at  the  present  day  i  He  is  not  a  creator 
of  money,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  hia  privilc^  as  an 
issner  in  aid  of  his  other  business,  and  yet  there  have  been 
lamentable  instances  of  London  bankers  issuing  money  in 
excess." 

In  the  diseuasions,  too,  which  have  been  for  bo  many 
years  carried  on  respecting  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  effects  produced  by  those  operations  ou 
the  state  of  credit,  though  for  nearly  half  a  century  there 
never  has  been  a  commercial  criais  which  the  Bank  has  not 
been  strenuously  accused  either  of  producing  or  of  a^ra- 
vating,  it  has  been  almoBt  universally  assumed  that  the 
influence  of  its  acts  was  felt  only  through  the  amount  of  its 
notes  in  oircnlation,  and  that  if  it  could  be  prevented  from 
exercising  any  discretion  as  to  that  one  feature  in  its  posi- 
tion, it  would  no  longer  have  any  power  liable  to  abuse. 
This  at  least  is  an  error  which,  after  the  experience  of  the 
year  1847,  we  may  hope  has  been  committed  for  the  last 
time.  During  that  year  the  hands  of  the  bank  were  abso- 
lutely tied,  iu  its  character  of  a  bank  of  issue ;  but  through 
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its  operatioiiB  as  a  bank  of  deposit  it  exercised  as  great  an 
influence,  or  apparent  influence,  on  the  rate  of  interest  and 
the  state  of  credit,  as  at  any  former  period ;  it  was  exposed 
to  as  Tuhement  accusations  of  abnsiug  that  influence ;  and 
a  crisis  occurred,  such  as  few  that  preceded  it  had  equalled, 
and  none  perhaps  surpassed,  in  intensity. 

§  5.  Before  quitting  the  general  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter, I  will  make  the  obvious  remark,  that  the  rate  of  interest 
determines  the  value  and  price  of  all  those  saleable  articles 
wliich  are  desired  and  bought,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  '^  ' 
tlie  income  which  they  are  capable  of  yielding.  The  pub- 
lic funds,  shares  in  joint  stock  companies,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  securities,  are  at  a  high  price  in  proportion  as  the 
rate  of  interest  is  low.  They  are  sold  at  the  price  which 
will  give  the  market  rate  of  interest  on  the  purchase  money, 
with  allowance  for  all  differences  in  the  risk  incurred,  or  in 
any  eircumstance  of  convenience.  Exchequer  bills,  for  ex- 
ample, usually  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  consols,  propor- 
tionally to  the  interest  wiiich  they  yield ;  because,  though 
the  security  is  the  same,  yet  the  former  beiug  annually  paid 
off  at  par  unless  renewed  by  the  holder,  the  pnrchasei* 
(unless  obliged  to  sell  in  a  moment  of  general  emergency,) 
is  in  no  danger  of  losing  anything  by  the  resale,  except  the 
premium  he  may  have  paid. 

The  price  of  land,  mines,  and  all  other  fixed  sources  of 
income,  depends  in  like  manner  on  the  rate  of  interest. 
Land  usually  sella  at  a  higher  price,  in  proportion  to  the 
income  afl'orded  by  it,  than  the  public  funds,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  thought,  even  in  this  country,  to  be  somewhat 
more  secure,  hut  because  ideas  of  power  and  dignity  are 
associated  with  its  possession.  But  these  differences  are 
constant,  or  nearly  so ;  and  in  the  variations  of  price,  land 
follows,  cc^eria  jparSnis,  the  permanent  (though  of  course 
not  the  daily)  variations  of  the  rate  of  interest.  When  ^  \ 
interest  is  low,  laud  will  naturally  be  dear;  when  interest 
is  high,  land  will  be  cheap.    The  last  long  war  presented  ■ 
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a  BtriMng  exception  to  this  rule,  Binco  the  price  of  land  as 
well  as  the  rate  of  interest  was  then  remarkably  high.  For 
this;  however,  there  was  a  special  cause.  The  coutiiiaaDce 
of  a  very  high  average  price  of  com  for  many  years,  had 
raised  the  rent  qf  land  even  more  than  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  of  interest  and  fall  of  the  selling  price  of  fixed  incomes. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  accident,  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
seasODB,  land  mnst  have  sustained  as  great  a  depreciatiou 
in  value  aa  the  public  funds :  -which  it  probably  -would  do, 
-were  a  similar  war  to  break  ont  hereafter ;  to  the  signal 
disappointment  of  those  landlords  and  farmers  who,  gen- 
eralizing from  the  casual  circumstances  of  a  remarkable 
period,  so  long  pei'soaded  themselves  that  a  state  of  war 
was  peculiarly  advantageous,  and  a  state  of  peace  disadvan- 
tageous, to  what  they  chose  to  call  the  interests  of  agrieai- 
ture. 
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CHAPTER  XXIT. 

OF  THE  EEGDLATIO.V  OF  A  CONVERTIBLE  PAPER 
CURRENCY. 

g  1.  The  &eqaeDt  recurrence  daring  the  last  half  cen- 
tury of  the  painful  series  of  phenomena  called  a  commercial 
crisis,  hae  directed  mnch  of  the  attention  hoth  of  economists 
and  of  practical  politicians  to  the  contriving  of  expedients 
for  averting,  or  at  tlie  least,  mitigating  its  evils.  And  the 
habit  which  grew  np  doring  the  era  of  the  Bank  restriction, 
of  ascribing  all  alterations  of  high  and  low  prices  to  the 
issues  of  banks,  has  caused  inquirers  in  general  to  fix  their 
hopes  of  success  in  moderating  diose  vicissitudes,  upon 
schemes  for  the  reflation  of  bank  notes.  A  scheme  of  this 
nature,  after  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  high  authori- 
ties, BO  far  established  itself  in  the  public  mind,  as  to  be, 
with  general  approbation,  converted  into  a  law,  at  the  re- 
newal of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1844;  and 
the  regulation  is  still  in  force,  though  witli  a  great  abate- 
ment of  its  popularity,  and  with  its  jtrestige  impaired  by 
two  temporary  ^  suspensions,  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive,  the  earlier  of  the  two  little  more  than  three  years 
after  its  enactment.  It  is  proper  that  the  merits  of  this  plan 
for  the  r^nlation  of  a  convertible  bank  note  currency  should 
be  here  considered.  Before  touching  upon  the  practical 
provisions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  of  1844, 1  shall  briefly 
state  the  nature,  and  examine  the  grounds,  of  the  theoiy  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  banks  of  issue  univereally, 
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or  the  Bank  of  England  in  particular,  have  a  power  of  throw- 
ing their  notes  into  cirenlatioH,  and  thereby  raising  prices, 
arbitrarily ;  that  this  power  is  only  limited  by  the  degree 
of  moderation  with  which  they  think  fit  to  exercise  it ;  that 
when  they  increase  their  issues  beyond  the  usual  amount, 
the  rise  of  prices,  thus  produced,  generates  a  spirit  of  specu- 
lation in  commodities,  which  carries  pricM  still  higher,  and 
ultimately  causes  a  reaction  and  recoil,  amounting  in  ex- 
treme cases  to  a  commercial  crisis ;  and  that  every  such 
crisis  which  has  occurred  in  this  country  within  mercantile 
memory,  has  been  either  originally  produced  by  this  cause, 
or  greatly  aggravated  by  it.  To  this  extreme  length  the 
currency  theory  has  not  been  carried  by  the  eminent  politi- 
cal economista  who  have  given  to  a  more  moderate  form  of 
the  same  theory  the  sanction  of  their  names.  But  I  have 
not  overstated  the  extravagance  of  the  popular  version ; 
which  is  a  remarkable  instance  to  what  lengths  a  favonrite 
theory  will  huny,not  the  closet  students  whose  competency 
in  such  queetiouB  is  often  treated  with  so  much  contempt, 
but  men  of  the  world  and  of  business,  who  piqne  themselves 
on  the  practical  knowledge  which  they  have  at  least  had 
ample  opportunities  of  acquiring.  Kot  only  has  this  fixed 
idea  of  the  currency  as  the  prime  t^ent  in  the  fluctuations 
of  price,  made  them  shut  their  eyes  to  the  multitude  of  cir- 
cumstances which,  by  inflnencing  the  expectation  of  supply, 
are  the  true  causes  of  almost  all  speculations  and  of  almost 
all  fluctuations  of  price ;  but  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
chronological  agreement  required  by  thdr  theory,  between 
the  variations  of  bank  issues  and  those  of  prices,  they  have 
played  such  fantastic  tricks  with  facta  and  dates  as  would 
be  thought  incredible,  if  an  eminent  practical  authority  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  of  meeting  them,  on  tlie  ground  of 
mere  history,  with  an  elaborate  exposure.  I  refer,  as  all  con- 
versant with  the  subject  must  be  aware,  to  Mr.  Tooke's  His- 
tory of  Prices,  The  result  of  Mr.  Tooke's  investigations  waa 
thus  stated  by  himself,  in  his  examination  before  the  Commons 
Committee  on  the  Bank  Charter  question  in  1833 ;  and  the 
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evidences  of  it  Btand  recorded  in  hU  book ;  "  In  point  of 
feet,  and  liiBtorically,  as  far  as  m;  reeearohes  have  gone, . 
in  every  signal  instance  of  a  rise  or  fall  of  prices,  the  rise  or 
fall  has  preceded,  and  therefore  conld  not  be  the  effect  of, : 
an  enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  bank  circnlation." 

The  extravagance  of  tlie  currency  theorists,  in  attribntr 
ing  almost  every  rise  or  fall  of  prices  to  an  enlargement  or 
contraction  of  the  ieeues'  of  bank  notes,  has  raised  up,  by 
reaction,  a  theory  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  former,  of 
which,  in  scientific  discuBsion,  the  moat  prominent  repre- 
sentatives are  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton.  This  connter- 
theory  denies  to  bank  notes,  bo  long  m  their  convertibility 
is  maintained,  any  power  whatever  of  raising  prices,  and  to 
banks  any  pow^  of  increasing  their  circulation,  except  as 
a  consequence  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  an  increase  of  the 
business  to  be  done.  This  last  statement  is  supported  by 
tlie  unanimous  assurances  of  aU  the  country  bankers  who 
have  been  examined  before  sncceusive  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees on  the  subject.  They  all  bear  testimony  that  (in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Fullarton*)  "  the  amount  of  their  issues 
is  exclusively  regulated  by  the  extent  of  local  dealings  and 
expenditure  in  their  respective  districts,  fluctuating  with 
the  fliictnations  of  production  and  price,  and  that  they 
neither  can  increase  their  issues  beyond  the  limits  which 
the  range  of  such  dealings  and  expenditure  prescribes,  with- 
out the  certainty  of  having  their  notes  immediately  returned 
to  them,  nor  diminish  them,  but  at  an  almost  equal  certainty 
of  the  vacancy  being  filled  op  from  some  other  source." 
From  these  premises  it  is  aigued  by  Mr,  Tooke  and  Mr. 
Fullarton,  that  bank  Issues,  since  they  cannot  be  increased 
in  amount  unless  there  be  an  increased  demand,  cannot  poB- 
ubly  raise  prices ;  cannot  encourage  speculation,  nor  occa- 
sion a  commercial  crisis ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  guard 
against  that  evil  by  an  artificial  management  of  the  issue 
of  notes,  is  of  no  effect  for  the  intended  purpose,  and  liable 
to  prodnce  other  consequences  extremely  calamttons. 

*  Btfftiialion  of  Cvrren^t,  p.  SB. ' 
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§  2.  As  mucli  of  thifl  doctriae  as  rests  upon  tostimonj-, 
and  not  upon  inference,  appears  to  me  incontrovertible.  I 
give  complete  credence  to  tUe  aesertiou  of  the  country  bank- 
ers, very  clearly  and  correctly  condensed  into  a  email  com- 
pass in  the  sentence  ju6t  qnoted  from  Ur.  Fullu:ton.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  cannot  possibly  increase  their  issue  of 
notes  in  any  other  circumstances  than  those  which  are  there 
stated.  I  believe,  also,  that  the  theory,  groimded  by  Mr. 
Fullarton  upon  this  fact,  contains  a  large  portion  of  tmth, 
and  is  far  nearer  to  being  the  expression  of  the  whole  tmtb 
than  any  form  whatever  of  the  currency  theoi^. 

There  are  two  states  of  the  markets:  one  which  may  be 
termed  the  quiescent  state,  the  other  the  espectant,  or  specu* 
lattve  state.  The  firet  is  that  in  which  there  is  nothing 
tending  to  engender  in  any  considerable  portion  of  tlie  mer- 
cantile public  a  desire  to  extend  their  operations.  The  pro- 
ducers produce  and  the  dealers  purchase  only  their  usual 
stocks,  having  no  expectation  of  a  more  tlian  usually  rapid 
vent  for  them.  Each  person  transacts  his  ordinary  amoout 
of  business  and  no  more,  or  iacreases  it  only  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  increase  of  his  capital  or  connexion,  or  with 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  demand  fur  his  commodity,  occa- 
sioned by  the  public  prosperity.  Kot  meditating  any  unusual 
extension  of  their  own  operations,  prodaoers  and  dealers  do 
not  need  more  than  the  usual  accommodation  from  bankers 
and  other  money  lenders ;  and  as  It  is  only  by  extending 
their  loans  that  bankers  increase  their  issues,  none  but  a 
momentary  augmentation  of  issues  is  in  tliese  circumstances 
possible.  If  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  a  portion  of  the 
public  have  larger  payments  to  make  than  at  other  times,  or 
if  an  individual,  under  some  peculiar  exigency,  requires  an 
extra  advance,  they  may  apply  for  more  bank  notes,  and 
obtain  them ;  but  the  notes  will  no  more  remain  in  circalation, 
than  the  extra  quantity  of  Bank  of  England  notes  which  are 
issued  once  in  eveiy  three  months  in  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends. The  person  to  whom,  after  being  borrowed,  the  notes 
are  paid  away,  has  no  extra  payments  to  make,  and  no  pe- 
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cnliar  exigenc7,  and  be  keeps  tbeiu  bj  bitu  nnased,  or  sends 
them  into  deposit,  or  repays  with  them  a  previous  advance 
made  to  him  by  some  banker ;  in  any  case  lie  does  not  buy 
commodities  with  them,  since  bytlie  sapposition  there  is  no- 
thing to  induce  Uim  to  lay  in  a  larger  stock  of  commodities 
than  before.  Even  if  we  suppose,  as  we  may  do,  that  bankers 
create  an  artificial  increase  of  the  demand  lor  loans,  by  otfer- 
ing  them  below  the  market  rate  of  interest,  the  notes  they 
issue  will  not  remain  in  circulation  ;  for  when  the  borrower, 
having  completed  the  trausaction  for  which  he  availed  him- 
self of  them,  has  paid  them  away,  the  creditor  or  dealer  who 
receives  them,  having  no  demand  for  the  immediate  use 
of  an  extra  quantity  of  notes,  sends  them  into  deposit. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  there  can  bo  no  addition,  at  the 
discretion  of  bankers,  to  the  general  circulating  medium : 
any  increase  of  their  issues  either  comes  back  to  them,  or 
remains  idle  in  tlte  bands  of  the  public,  and  no  rise  takes 
place  in  prices. 

But  there  is  another  state  of  the  markets,  Btrikmgly  con- 
trasted with  the  precediug,  and  to  this  state  it  is  not  so 
obvious  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton  is 
applicable;  namely,  when  an  inipresfflon  prevails,  whether 
well  foTmded  or  groundless,  that  the  supply  of  one  or  more 
great  articles  of  commerce  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  ordi- 
nary consumption.  In  such  circumstances  all  persons  con- 
nected with  those  commodities  desire  to  extend  their  oper- 
ations. The  producers  or  importers  desire  to  produce  or 
import  a  larger  quantity,  speculators  desire  to  lay  in  a  stock 
in  order  to  profit  by  the  expected  rise  of  price,  and  holders 
of  the  commodity  desire  additional  advances  to  enable  them 
to  continue  holding.  All  these  classes  are  disposed  to  make 
a  more  than  ordinary  uao  of  their  credit,  and  to  this  desire  it 
is  not  denied  tliat  bankers  very  often  unduly  administer. 
Effects  of  the  same  kind  may  be  produced  by  anything 
which,  exciting  more  than  usual  hopes  of  profit,  gives 
increased  briskness  to  business:  for  example,  a  sudden 
foreign  demand  for  commodities  on  a  largo  scale,  or  tho 
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expectation  of  it ;  such  as  occurred  on  the  opcmng  of  Bpaniab 
America  to  Eogli^  trade,  and  has  occoired  on  various  occar 
siouB  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States.  Such  occorrences 
produce  a  tendency  to  a  rise  of  price  in  exportable  articles, 
and  generate  specnlations,  sometimes  of  a  reasonable,  and 
(as  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  men  in  buBinees  prefer 
excitement  to  safety)  frequently  of  an  irrational  or  immod- 
erate character.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  desire  in  the  mer- 
cantile classes,  or  in  some  portion  of  them,  to  employ  their 
credit,  in  a  more  than  usual  dt^ree,  as  a  power  of  purchasing. 
Tliis  is  a  state  of  business  which,  when  pushed  to  an  extreme 
length,  brings  on  the  revulsion  called  a  commercial  crisis ; 
and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  such  periods  of  speculation  hardly 
ever  pass  off  without  having  been  attended,  during  some 
part  of  their  progress,  by  a  considerable  increase  of  bank 
notes. 

To  this,  however,  it  is  replied  by  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr, 
Fullarton,  tliat  the  increase  of  the  circulation  always  foUowe 
instead  of  preceding  the  rise  of  pricee,  and  is  not  its  cause, 
but  its  effect.  That  in  the  first  place,  the  speculative  pur- 
chases by  which  prices  are  raised,  are  not  affected  by  bank 
notes  but  by  cheques,  or  still  more  commonly  on  a  simple 
book  credit :  and  secondly,  even  if  tbey  were  made  with  bank 
notes  borrowed  for  that  express  purpose  from  bankers,  the 
notes,  after  being  used  for  that  purpose,  would,  if  not  wanted 
for  current  transactions,  be  returned  into  deposit  by  the  per- 
sons receiving  them.  In  this  I  fully  concur,  and  I  regard  it 
as  proved,  both  scientifically  and  historically,  that  during  the 
ascending  period  of  speculation,  and  as  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  transactions  between  dealers,  the  issues  of  bank  notes  are 
seldom  materially  increased,  nor  contribute  anything  to  tba 
speculative  rise  of  prices.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
this  can  no  longer  be  affirmed  when  speculation  has  pro- 
ceeded BO  far  as  to  reach  the  producers.  Specnlative  orders 
given  by  merchants  to  manufacturers  induce  them  to  extend 
their  operations,  and  to  become  applicants  to  bankers  for 
increased  advances,  which,  if  made  in  notes,  are  not  paid 
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sway  to  pereons  who  return  tliem  into  deposit,  bnt  are  par- 
tially expended  in  paying  wagea,  and  pass  into  the  varioui 
channels  of  retail  trade,  where  they  become  directly  efifectivc 
JQ  producing  a  further  riee  of  prices.  I  cannot  bnt  think 
that  this  employment  of  bank  notes  must  have  been  power- 
fully operative  on  prices  at  the  time  wh^n  notes  of  one  and 
two  pounds  value  were  permitted  by  law.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, that  the  prohibition  of  notes  below  five  pounds  haa  now 
rendered  this  part  of  theu*  operation  comparatively  insig- 
nificant by  greatly  limiting  their  applicability  to  the  payment 
of  wages,  there  is  another  form  of  their  instrumentality 
which  comes  into  play  in  the  later  stages  of  epecnlation,  and 
which  forms  the  principal  argument  of  the  more  moderate 
supporters  of  the  cnrrency  theory.  Though  advances  by 
bimkcrs  are  seldom  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  buying  on 
Qtecniation,  they  are  largely  demanded  byuusucceasfal  specu- 
Utora  for  the  purpose  of  holding  on ;  and  the  competition  of 
tiiiese  speculators  for  a  share  of  the  loanable  capital,  makes 
even  those  who  have  not  speculated,  more  dependent  than 
before  on  bankers  for  the  advances  they  require.  Between 
the  ascending  period  of  speculation  and  the  revulsion,  there 
is  an  interval  extending  to  weeks  and  sometimes  months,  of 
struggling  against  a  fall.  The  tide  having  shown  signs  of 
turning,  the  spccnlative  holders  are  unwilling  to  sell  in  a 
falling  market,  and  in  the  meantime  they  require  fands  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil  even  their  ordinary  engagements.  It  is 
this  stage  that  is  ordinarily  marked  by  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  bank  note  circulation.  That  such  an 
increase  does  osaally  take  place,  is  denied  by  no  one.  And  I 
think  it  must  be  admitted  tbat  this  increase  tends  to  prolong 
the  duration  of  the  speculatione ;  that  it  enables  the  specu- 
lative prices  to  be  kept  up  for  some  time  after  they  would 
otherwise  have  collapsed ;  and  therefore  prolongs  and  in- 
creases the  drain  of  the  precious  metals  for  exportation,  which 
is  a  leading  feature  of  this  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  com- 
mercial crisis :  the  continuance  of  which  drain  at  last  endan- 
gering the  power  of  the  banks  to  fulfil  their  engagement  of 
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paying  their  notea  on  demand,  they  are  compelled  to  contract 
their  credit  more  suddenly  and  severely  than  would  Have 
been  necessary  if  they  had  been  prevented  from  propping  np 
speculation  by  increased  advances,  after  the  time  when  the 
recoil  had  become  inevitable. 

§  3.  To  prevent  this  retardalion  of  the  recoil,  and  vlti.' 
mate  aggravation  of  its  severity,  is  the  object  of  the  scheme 
for  regulating  the  currency,  of  which  Lord  Overetone,  Mr. 
Norman  and  Colonel  Toirens,  were  the  firet  promulgators, 
and  which  has,  in  a  sU  ihtly  modified  form,  been  enacted  into 
law.* 

According  to  the  scheme  in  its  original  pirlty,  the  issue  of 
promisBory  notes  for  circulation  was  to  be  confined  to  one 
body.  In  the  form  adopted  by  Parliament,  all  exiating 
iseuere  were  permitted  to  retain  this  privily,  but  none  were 
to  be  thereafter  admitted  to  it,  even  in  the  place  of  those  who 
might  discontinue  their  isBues :  and,  for  all  except  the  Bank 
of  England,  a  maximnm  of  issnes  was  prescribed,  on  a  scale 

*  I  think  mpelf  justified  in  affirmlDg  thut  the  mltlgatloo  of  conunerrial  re- 
vulsions is  the  real,  Bnd  only  serious,  pnrpoee  of  the  Act  of  1S44.  I  am  quite 
tvare  that  its  Bupporters  betst  (especisll;  aoee  1S4T)  on  its  suprams  elGcic;  In 
"  maintuiilDg  the  oonvertibility  of  the  Bonk  note."  But  I  must  be  excused  for 
not  attaching  any  serioos  importance  lo  thU  one  among  its  alleged  merits.  The 
convertibilitj  of  the  Bank  note  vas  maintained,  and  would  have  continued  to  txr 
muDtalned,  at  whatever  coat,  tmdcr  the  old  sjrstem.  As  iras  well  said  bj  Lord 
Overstone  in  his  Evidence,  the  Bank  oan  alwaTs,  by  a  suScientl}'  violent  action 
on  credit,  Have  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  mercaatile  public  That  the  Act  of 
1844  mitigates  the  violence  of  that  process,  is  a  sufficient  claim  to  prefer  in  Eta 
behalf.  Besides,  if  wa  suppose  such  a  d^^reo  of  mismaoagemeat  on  the  part  of 
the  Bank,  as,  were  it  not  for  the  Act,  would  endanger  the  oontinnance  of  con- 
vcitibUitf,  the  same  (or  a  less)  degree  of  miamanagemeDt,  practised  under  the 
Act,  would  suffice  to  produce  a  Buspennon  of  payments  b;  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment; an  event  vhich  the  compulsory  scparaUon  of  ^e  two  departments  brings 
mucb  nearer  to  possibility  tban  it  was  before,  and  which,  involviDg  u  it  would 
the  probable  stoppage  of  every  private  banking  establishment  in  London,  and 
periiaps  also  the  non-payment  of  the  dividends  t^  the  na^onal  creditor,  would 
be  a  far  greater  immediate  calamity  than  a  brief  Ibterruption  of  the  convertiUUty 
of  tbe  note ;  insomucli  that,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  resume  payment  of  its  de- 
podts,  no  Government  would  hcajtate  a  moment  to  Eu^>end  payment  of  Ibc 
the  Act  of  1844  proved  in 
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intentioDally  low.  To  ttie  Bank  of  England  no  m&ximam 
was  fixed  for  tlie  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes,  bnt  only  for  ^^ 
the  portion  issaed  on  Becnrities,  or  in  other  words,  on  loan. 
These  were  never  to  exceed  a  certain  limit,  fixed  in  the  first 
instance  at  fonrteen  millions.*  All  issnea  bejond  that 
amount  must  be  in  exchange  for  bullion  j  of  which  the 
Bank  is  bound  to  purchase,  at  a  trifie  below  tlie  mint  valu- 
ation, any  quantity  which  is  offered  to  it,  giving  its  notes 
in  exchange.  In  regard,  therefore,  to  any  issues  of  notes 
beyond  the  limit  of  fourteen  millions,  the  Bank  is  purely 
passive,  having  no  function  but  the  compulsory  one  of 
giving  its  notes  for  gold  at  31.  na.  9d.,  and  gold  for  its  notes 
at  81.  17s,  10^.,  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

The  object  for  which  this  mechanism  is  intended  is,  I 
the  bank  note  currency  may  vary  in  its  amoont  at  the  e 
times,  and  in  the  exact  degree,  in  which  a  purely  metallic 
currency  would  vary.  And  the  preciooa  metals  being  the 
commodity  that  has  hitherto  approached  nearest  to  that 
invariability  in  all  the  circumstances  infiuencing  value,  which 
fits  a  commodity  for  being  adopted  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
it  seems  to  be  thought  thattheexcellenceof  the  Actof  1844 
is  fnlly  made  out,  if  under  its  operation  the  issues  conform  in 
all  their  variations  of  quantity,  and  therefore,  as  is  inferred,  of 
value,  to  the  variations  which  would  take  place  in  a  currency 
wholly  metallic. 

Now,  all  reasonable  opponents  of  the  Act,  in  common 
with  its  supporters,  acknowledge  as  an  essential  requisite  of 
any  substitute  for  the  precions  metals,  that  it  should  conform 
exactly  in  its  permanent  value  to  a  metallic  standard.  And 
they  say,  that  so  long  as  it  is  convertible  into  specie  on  de- 

■  A  coDditional  increaae  of  this  maxiiDum  is  permitted,  but  only  when  by 
arrangement  with  any  country  bank  the  maca  of  Ihat  bank  are  disoontiniicd, 
and  Bank  of  England  notes  sabEtituted ;  and  even  thea  the  increase  ia  limilcd  to 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  country  notes  to  bo  thereby  mipetaeded.  Under 
thig  provision  the  amount  of  notei  which  the  Bank  of  England  ia  now  at  liberty 
to  issue  against  secnrities,  la  nUher  under  foarteen  and  a  half  millions. 
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mand,  it  does  and  must  eo  conform.  But  wlien  tJie  valne 
of  a  metallic  or  of  any  other  currency  is  spoken  of,  there 
are  two  points  to  he  confiidered ;  the  permanent  or  average 
valnc,  and  the  fluctuations.  It  is  to  the  permanent  vaUie 
of  a  metallic  currency,  that  the  value  of  a  paper  cnrrency 
ought  to  conform.  Bnt  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  it 
should  be  required  to  conform  to  the  fluctoations  too.  The 
only  object  of  its  conforming  at  all,  is  steadineee  of  value ; 
and  widt  respect  to  fiuctuationa  the  solo  thing  desirable  is 
that  they  shonld  be  the  smallest  possible.  Now  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  value  of  the  cnrrency  are  determined,  not  by  its 
quantity,  whether  it  consists  of  gold  or  of  paper,  but  by  the 
expansions  and  contractions  of  credit.  To  discover,  there- 
fore, what  currency  will  conform  the  most  nearly  to  the 
permanent  value  of  the  precious  metals,  we  mnst  find  under 
what  currency  the  variations  in  credit  are  least  frequent 
and  least  extreme.  Now,  whether  this  object  is  beat  at- 
tained by  a  metallic  currency  (and  therefore  by  a  paper 
currency  exactly  conforming  in  quantity  to  it)  is  precisely 
the  question  to  be  decided.  If  it  should  prove  that  a  paper 
cnrrency  which  follows  all  the  fluctuations  in  quantity  of  a 
metallic,  leads  to  more  violent  revulsions  of  credit  than  one 
which  is  not  held  to  this  rigid  conformity,  it  will  follow  that 
the  currency  which  agrees  most  exactly  in  quantity  with  a 
metallic  currency  is  not  that  which  adheres  closest  to  its 
value ;  that  is  to  say,  its  permanent  value,  with  which  alone 
agreement  is  desirable. 

Whether  this  is  really  the  case  or  not  we  will  now  inquire. 
And  first,  let  us  consider  whether  the  Act  efl'ects  the  practical 
object  chiefly  relied  on  in  its  defence  by  the  more  sober  of 
its  advocates,  that  of  arresting  speculative  exteuaiona  of  credit 
at  an  earlier  period,  with  a  less  drain  of  gold,  and  consequently 
by  a  milder  and  more  gradual  process.  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  to  a  certain  degree  it  is  successful  in  this 
object. 

I  am  aware  of  what  may  be  urged,  and  reasonably  urged, 
in  opposition  to  this  opinion.    It  may  be  said,  that  when  the 
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time  arrives  at  which  the  banks  are  pressed  for  increafiet} 
advances  to  enable  epecTilators  to  fulfil  tbeir  engagcineiits,  a 
limitatioD  of  the  isBue  of  notes  will  not  prevent  the  banks,  if 
otherwise  willing,  from  making  those  advances ;  that  they 
have  Etill  their  deposits  a£  a  source  from  which  loans  may  be 
made  beyond  tho  point  which  is  consistent  with  prudence  as 
bankers ;  and  that  even  if  they  refused  to  do  so,  the  only 
efi'ect  would  be,  that  the  deposits  theniselTes  would  be  drawn 
out  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  depositors ;  which  would  be 
just  as  much  an  addition  to  the  bank  notes  and  coin  in  the 
liaDdsofthopubllCfaa  if  the  notes  themselves  were  increased. 
This  is  true,  and  is  a  snfficient  answer  to  those  who  think 
that  the  advances  of  banks  to  proi>  up  failing  speculations 
are  objectionable  chiefly  as  an  increase  of  the  currency.  But 
the  mode  in  whith  they  are  really  objectionable,  is  aa  an  ex- 
tension of  credit.  If,  instead  of  lending  their  notes,  the  banks 
allow  the  demand  of  their  customers  for  disposable  capital 
to  act  on  the  depMits,  there  is  the  same  increase  of  cuiTeney, 
(for  a  short  time  at  least,)  but  there  is  not  an  increase  of 
loans.  Tlie  rate  of  interest,  tlierefore,  is  not  prevented  from 
rising  at  the  first  moment  when  tiie  difficulties  consequent 
on  excess  of  speculation  begin  to  be  felt.  On  the  contrary, 
tlie  necessity  which  the  banks  feel  of  dimiaishing  their  ad- 
vaneea  to  maintain  their  solvency,  when  they  find  their  de- 
posits flowing  out,  and  cannot  supply  the  vacant  place  by 
tbeir  own  notes,  accelerates  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
Speculative  holders  are  therefore  obliged  to  submit  earlier 
to  that  loss  by  resale,  which  could  not  have  been  prevented 
from  coming  on  them  at  last :  the  recoil  of  prices  and  col- 
lapse of  general  credit  take  place  sooner. 

To  appreciate  the  eSect  which  this  acceleration  of  the 
crisis  has  in  mitigating  its  intensity,  let  ub  advert  more 
particularly  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  leading  feature 
in  the  period  just  preceding  the  collapse,  the  drain  of  gold. 
A  rise  of  prices  produced  by  a  speculative  extension  of 
credit,  even  when  bank  notes  have  not  been  the  instrument, 
is  not  the  less  effectual  (if  it  lasts  long  enough)  in  turning 
VOL.  u. — 54 
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the  eschangea :  and  when  the  exchanges  hare  turned  from 
this  cause,  they  can  only  be  turned  back,  and  the  drain  of 
gold  stopped,  either  by  a  fall  of  prices  or  by  a  rise  of  the 
rate  of  Interest.  A  fall  of  prices  will  stop  it  by  removing 
the  canae  which  produced  it,  and  by  rendering  goods  a 
more  advantageons  remittance  than  gold,  even  for  paying 
debts  already  due.  A  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  con- 
seqnent  fall  of  the  prices  of  secnrities,  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  still  more  rapidly,  by  inducing  foreigners,  instead 
of  taking  away  the  gold  which  is  due  to  them,  to  leave  it 
for  investment  within  the  country,  and  even  send  gold  into 
the  country  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  rate  of  in- 
terest. Of  this  last  mode  of  stopping  a  drain  of  gold,  the 
year  1847  afforded  Bignal  examples.  But  until  one  of  these 
two  things  takes  place — ^until  either  prices  fall,  or  the  rate 
of  interest  rises — nothing  caji  possibly  arrest,  or  even  mod- 
erate, the  efflux  of  gold.  Now,  neither  will  prices  fall  nor 
interest  rise,  so  long  as  the  unduly  expanded  credit  is 
upheld  by  the  continued  advances  of  bankers.  It  is  well 
Imown  that  when  a  drain  of  gold  has  set  in,  even  if  bank 
notes  have  not  increased  in  quantity,  it  is  upon  them  that 
the  contraction  first  falls,  the  gold  wanted  for  exportation 
being  always  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  England  in  ex- 
change for  its  notes.  But  under  the  system  which  preceded 
1844,  the  Bank  of  England,  being  subjected,  in  common 
with  other  banks,  to  the  importunities  for  fresh  advances 
which  are  characteristic  of  such  a  time,  could,  and  often 
did,  immediately  re-iasne  the  notes  which  had  been  returned 
to  it  in  exchange  for  bnllion.  It  is  a  great  error,  certainly, 
to  suppose  that  the  miBchicf  of  this  re-issue  chiefly  consisted 
in  preventing  a  contraction  of  the  currency.  It  was,  how- 
ever, qnit«  as  mischievous  as  it  has  ever  been  supposed  to 
be.  As  long  as  it  lasted,  the  efflux  of  gold  conld  not  cease, 
since  neither  would  prices  fall  nor  interest  rise  while  these 
advances  continued.  Prices  having  risen  without  any  in- 
crease of  bank  notes,  could  well  have  fallen  without  a  dimi- 
nution of  them ;  but  having  risen  in  consequence  of  an 
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estenBion  of  credit,  they  conld  not  fall  without  a  cohtraction 
of  it.  Ab  long,  therefore,  as  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  other  banks  persevered  in  this  course,  So  long  gold  con- 
tinued to  flow  out,  until  so  little  was  left  that  the  Bank  of 
England,  being  in  dangw  of  suspension  of  payments,  was 
compelled  at  last  to  contract  its  discounts  so  greatly  and 
suddenly  as  to  produce  a  much  more  extreme  variation  in 
the  rate  of  interest,  inflict  much  greater  toss  and  distress 
on  individuals,  and  destroy  a  much  greater  amomit  of  the 
ordinary  credit  of  the  country,  than  any  real  necessil^  re- 
quired. 

I  acknowledge,  (and  the  experience  of  1847  has  proved 
to  those  who  overlooked  it  before,)  that  the  mischief  now 
described,  may  be  wrought,  and  in  large  measure,  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  through  its  depoaita  alone.  It  may  con- 
tinue or  even  increase  its  dlBCOunts  and  advances,  when  it 
ought  to  contract  them ;  with  the  ultimate  effect  of  making 
the  contraction  much  more  severe  and  sadden  than  neces- 
sary. I  cannot  but  think,  b«wever,  that  banks  which  com- 
mit this  error  with  their  deposits,  would  commit  it  still  more 
if  they  were  at  liberty  to  make  increased  loans  with  their 
issues  as  well  as  their  deposits.  I  am  compelled  to  think 
that  the  being  restricted  from  increasing  their  iBEues,  is  a 
real  impediment  to  their  making  those  advances  which 
arrest  the  tide  at  its  turn,  and  make  it  rush  like  a  torrent 
afterwards.  If  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  18i4  were  no 
obstacle  to  the  advances  of  banks  in  the  interval  preceding 
the  crisis,  why  were  they  found  an  insuperable  obstacle 
during  the  crisis  ?  an  obstacle  which  nothing  l^a  would 
overcome  than  a  suspension  of  the  law,  through  the  assump- 
tion by  Government  of  a  temporary  dictatorship?  Evi- 
dently they  are  an  obstacle ;  *  and  when  the  Act  is  blamed 

"  It  wonld  not  be  to  th«  purpose  to  saj,  by  waj  of  otgectlon,  that  Ibe  ob- 
stacle ma;  bo  evaded  b;  grantiDg  Ihe  increased  advanee  in  book  credits,  to  be 
drawn  agaioat  bj  cheques,  without  tbe  aid  of  bank  notes.  Tbia  is  indeed  possi- 
ble, as  Hr.  Follarton  has  remarked,  and  u  I  have  mjself  said  in  a  former  chap- 
ter.   But  this  Bubalitate  for  boLk-note  currency  has  never  ;et  been  organized ; 
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for  inteipoeing  obetacles  at  a  time  when  not  obfitaeles  hot 
facilities  are  needed,  it  must  in  justice  receive  credit  for 
interposing  them  when  they  are  an  acknowledged  benefit. 
In  thJB  particalar,  therefore,  I  think  it  cannot  he  denied, 
that  the  new  Eystem  ia  a  real  improvement  upon  the  old. 

§  4.  But  though  I  am  compelled  to  differ  thos  far  from 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  of  Mr.  Fallarton,  I  concur 
with  them  in  thinking  that  these  advantages,  whatever 
valno  may  be  put  on  them,  are  purchased  by  still  greater 
disadvantages. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  extension  of  credit  by  bankers, 
though  most  hurtful  when,  credit  being  already  in  an  in- 
flated state,  it  can  only  serve  to  retard  and  aggravate  the 
collapse,  is  most  salutary  when  the  collapse  has  come,  and 
when  credit  instead  of  being  in  excess  is  in  distressing  de- 
ficiency, and  increased  advances  by  bankers,  instead  of 
being  an  addition  to  the  on3inary  amount  of  fioatiog  credit, 
serve  to  replace  a  mass  of  other  credit  which  has  been  sud- 
denly destroyed.  Antecedently  to  1844,  if  the  Bank  of 
England  occasionally  aggravated  the  severity  of  a  com- 
mercial revulsion  by  rendering  the  collapse  of  credit  more 
tardy  and  thence  moi-e  violent  than  necessary,  it  in  return 
rendered  invaluable  services  during  the  revulsion  itself,  by 
coming  forward  with  advances  to  snpport  solvent  firms,  at 
a  time  when  aJl  other  paper  and  almost  all  mercantile  credit 
had  become  comparatively  valueless.  This  service  was 
eminently  conspicuous  in  the  crisis  of  1825-6,  the  severest 
probably  ever  experienced  ;  during  which  the  Bank  in- 
creased what  is  called  its  circnlation  by  many  millions,  in 
advances  to  those  mercantile  firms  of  whose  ultimate  sol- 
vency it  felt  no  doubt ;    advances  which  if  it  had  been 

and  the  law  having  clearlj  manifested  its  intention  that,  ia  the  case  supposed,  in- 
creased credits  should  not  be  granted,  it  ia  a  problem  whether  the  Uw  would  not 
reach  what  might  be  regarded  ae  an  evasion  of  its  prohibitions,  or  whether  defer- 
ence to  the  law  would  not  produce  fas  it  has  hitherto  done]  on  Che  part  of  bank- 
ing estabtlshmenlo,  confonnicj  to  its  spirit  ecd  purpose,  as  well  na  to  ita  mqre 
lett«r. 
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obliged  to  withhold,  the  Beverity  of  the  crisis  wonld  have 
been  Btill  greater  than  it  n-as.  If  the  Eank,  it  ie  jnstly 
remarked  by  Mr.  Fnllarton,*  complies  with  such  applicar 
tions,  "  it  must  comply  with  them  by  an  issue  of  notes,  for 
notes  constitute  the  only  instramentality  throngh  which  the 
Bank  is  in  the  practice  of  lending  its  credit.  But  those 
notes  are  not  intended  to  circnlate,  nor  do  they  circulate. 
There  is  no  more  demand  for  circulation  tbau  there  was  • 
before.  On  tho  contrary,  the  rapid  decline  of  prices  which 
the  case  in  supposition  presiimeB,  would  necesearily  con- 
tract the  demand  for  circulation.  The  notes  would  either 
be  returned  to  the  Bank  of  England,  es  fast  as  they  were 
issued,  in  the  shape  of  deposits,  or  would  be  locked  np  in 
the  drawers  of  the  private  London  bankers,  or  distributed 
by  them  to  their  correspondents  in  the  country,  or  inter- 
cepted by  other  capitalists,  who,  during  the  fervour  of  the 
previous  excitement,  had  contracted  liabilities  which  tbey 
might  be  imperfectly  prepared  on  the  sudden  to  encounter. 
In  such  emergencies,  every  man  connected  with  business, 
who  has  been  trading  on  other  means  than  his  own,  is 
placed  on  tho  defensive,  and  his  whole  object  is  to  make 
himself  as  strong  as  possible,  an  object  which  cannot  be 
more  effectually  answered  than  by  keeping  by  him  as  large 
a  reserve  as  possible  in  paper  which  the  law  has  made  a 
.legal  tender.  The  notes  themselves  never  find  their  way 
into  the  produce  market ;  and  if  they  at  all  contribute  to 
retard  "  (or,  as  I  should  rather  say,  to  moderate)  "  the  fall 
of  prices,  it  ia  not  by  promoting  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
effective  demand  for  commodities,  not  by  enabling  con- 
sumers to  buy  more  largely  for  consumption,  and  so  giving 
hriskness  to  commerce,  but  by  a  process  precisely  the  re- 
veiBC,  by  enabling  the  holders  of  commodities  to  liold  on, 
hy  obstructing  traffic  and  repressing  consumption."  , 

The  opportune  relief  thus  aiForded  to  credit,  during  the 
excessive  contraction  which  snceeeds  to  an  undue  expan- 
sion, is  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  new  system ; 
•  P.  104. 
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for  an  extraordinarj  contraction  of  credit,  and  fall  of 
prices,  inevitably  draw  gold  into  tlie  conntry,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  ifl  that  the  bank-note  carrency  shall  be 
permitted,  and  even  compelled,  to  enlarge  itself,  in  all 
cases  in  which  a  metallic  currency  would  do  the  same. 
But,  what  the  principle  of  the  law  would  encourage,  its 
proviflions  in  this  instance  preclude,  by  not  suffering  the 
increased  issues  to  take  place  until  the  gold  has  actually 
arrived ;  which  is  never  until  the  worst  part  of  the  crisis  is 
past,  and  almost  all  the  losses  and  failures  attendant  on  it 
are  conBummated.  The  machinery  of  the  system  withholds, 
until  for  many  purposes  it  comes  too  late,  the  very  medi- 
cine which  the  theory  of  the  system  prescribes  as  the  appro- 
priate remedy.* 

This  function  of  banks  in  filling  up  the  gap  made  in 
mercantile  credit  by  the  consequeuccB  of  nndue  speculation 
and  its  revalsioD,  is  so  entirely  indispensable,  that  if  the 
Act  of  18i4  continues  unrepealed,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  foreseeing  that  its  provisions  most  be  suspended,  as  they 
were  in  1847,  in  every  period  of  great  commercial  difficulty, 
as  soon  as  the  crisis  has  really  and  completely  set  in.f 
Were  this  all,  there  would  be  no  absolute  inconsistency  in 
maintaining  the  restriction  as  a  means  of  preventing  a 
crisis,  and  relaxing  it  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  one.  But 
there  is  another  objection,  of  a  still  more  radical  and  com- 
prehensive character,  to  the  new  system. 

Professing,  in  theory,  to  require  that  a  paper  currency 
shall  vary  in  its  amoimt  in  exact  conformity  to  the  varia- 

•  True,  the  Bank  Ja  not  precluded  from  m^iog  inereaaed  advanoes  tram  ita 
deports,  which  are  likel;  to  be  of  unuauallj  large  amount,  mncc,  at  these  peri- 
ods^ everj  one  leavea  his  monej  in  deporit  in  order  to  have  it  iritiiin  c»lL  But, 
that  the  depoeita  aie  not  kIwbjb  Bufficieut,  was  conclusirelj  proved  in  1847, 
when  the  Bank  etratchod  to  the  rerj  utmoai  the  means  of  reUeving  commerce 
nhieh  its  deposits  aflbrded,  without  allaying  the  panic,  which  however  oeased  at 
aaoB  when  the  Government  dedded  On  auapending  the  Act. 

f  This  prediction  was  veriAed  on  the  verj  next  occnrrenoe  of  a  commerdal 
crida,  in  IBCr ;  when  Oovemment  were  again  under  the  neocssltj  of  Buq>elidin^ 
-m  thdr  own  responsibility,  tlie  ptovlsians  of  tlic  Act 
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tioiifl  of  a  metallic  currency,  it  provides,  in  feet,  that  lu 
every  case  of  an  efflnx  of  gold,  a  corresponding  diminatiou 
shall  take  place  in  the  quantity  of  bank  notes ;  in  other 
words,  that  every  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  shall 
be  virtnally  drawn  from  the  circulation ;  it  heing  assumed 
that  this  would  he  the  case  if  the  currency  were  wholly 
metallic.  This  theory,  and  these  practical  arrangements, 
are  adapted  to  the  case  in  which  the  drain  of  gold  oi-iginates 
in  a  rise  of  prices  produced  by  an  undue  ezpansion  of  cur- 
rency or  credit ;  but  they  are  adapted  to  no  esse  beside. 

When  the  efflux  of  gold  is  the  last  stage  of  a  series  of 
effects  arising  from  an  increase  of  the  currency,  or  from  an 
expansion  of  credit  tantamount  in  its  effect  on  prices  to  aa 
increase  of  currency,  it  is  in  that  case  a  fair  assumption  that 
in  a  purely  met^c  "system  the  gold  exported  would  be 
drawn  from  the  currency  itself;  because  such  a  drain,  being 
in  its  nature  unlimited,  will  necessarily  continne  as  long  as 
currency  and  credit  are  undiminished.  But  an  exportation 
of  the  precious  metals  often  arises  from  no  causes  affecting 
currency  or  credit,  but  simply  from  an  unusual  extension 
of  foreign  payments,  arising  either  from  the  state  of  the 
markets  for  commodities,  or  from  some  circumstance  not 
commercial.  In  this  class  of  causes,  four,  of  powerful  oper- 
ation, are  indoded,  of  each  of  wliich  the  last  &Hy  years'of 
English  history  afford  repeated  instances.  The  first  is  that 
of  an  extraordinary  foreign  expenditure  by  government, 
either  political  or  military ;  as  in  tlie  revolationary  war, 
and,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  daring  the  late  war  with  Kussia. 
The  second  is  the  ease  of  a  large  exportation  of  capital  for 
foreign  investment ;  such  as  the  loans  and  mining  opera- 
tions which  partly  contributed  to  the  crisis  of  1825,  and  the 
American  speculations  which  were  the  principal  cause  of 
the  crisia  of  1839.  The  third  is  a  failure  of  crops  in  the 
countries  which  supply  the  raw  material  of  important  man- 
ufactures ;  such  as  the  cotton  failure  in  Ammca,  which 
compelled  England,  in  1817,  to  incur  nnasnal  liabilities  for 
the  purchase  of  that  commodity  at  an  advanced  price.    The ' 
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fourth  is  a  bad  liarrest,  and  a  great  coneeqaent  importation 
of  food ;  of  which  tb9  years  1846  and  1847  present  an  ex- 
ample surpassing  all  antecedent  experience. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  if  the  currency  were  metallic, 
woald  the  gold  or  silver  exported  for  the  porpoees  in  ques- 
tion be  necessarily,  or  even  probably,  drawn  wholly  from 
the  circulation.  It  would  be  drawn  from  the  hoaixls,  which 
nnder  a  metallic  currency  always  exist  to  a  very  large 
amount ;  in  uncivilized  coimtries,  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
can  afford  it ;  in  civilized  countries  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
bankers'  reserves.  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Currency  Principle,"  bears  testimony  to  this  fact ;  but  it  is 
to  Mr.  Fnllarton  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  clearest 
and  most  satisfactory  elucidation  of  it.  As  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  part  of  the  theory  of  currency  has  been  set  forth 
by  any  other  writer  with  anything  like  the  same  degree  of 
completeness,  I  shall  quote  somewhat  largely  from  this  able 
production. 

"  No  person  who  has  ever  resided  in  an  Asiatic  conntry, 
where  hoarding  is  carried  on  to  a  far  larger  extent  in  pro- 
portion to  the  esistirig  stock  of  wealth,  and  where  the  prac- 
tice has  become  much  more  deeply  engrafted  in  the  habits 
of  the  people,  by  traditionary  apprehensions  oi  ineecurity 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  safe  and  remunerative  invest- 
ments, than  in  any  European  community — no  person  who 
has  had  personal  experience  of  this  state  of  society,  can  be  at 
a  loss  to  recollect  innumerable  instances  of  large  metallic 
treasures  extracted  in  times  of  pecuniary  difficulty  from  the 
coffers  of  individuals  by  tlie  temptation  of  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  and  brought  in  aid  of  the  public  neceeeitiee,  nor, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  of  the  facilities  with  which  those  treas- 
ures have  been  absorbed  again,  when  the  inducements  which 
had  drawn  them  into  light  were  no  longer  in  operation.  In 
countries  more  advanced  in  civilization  and  wealth  than  the 
Asiatic  principalities,  and  where  no  man  is  in  fear  of  at- 
tracting the  cupidity  of  power  by  an  external  display  of 
riches,  but  where  the  interchange  of  commodities  is  Btill 
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nitnost  onirersBlIy  conducted  throngh  the  medium  of  a 
metallic  circulation,  aa  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  com- 
mercial countries  on  tlie  Continent  of  Europe,  the  motives 
fjT  amassing  the  precions  metehi  may  he  less  powerful  than 
in  the  majority  of  Asiatic  principalities ;  but  the  ability  to 
aceumnlate  being  more  widely  extended,  the  absolute  quan- 
tity amassed  will  be  found  probably  to  bear  a  considei'ably 
larger  proportion  to  the  poimlation.*  In  those  states  which 
lie  exposed  to  hostile  invasion,  or  whose  social  condition  ia 
nnsettled  and  menacing,  the  motive  indeed  must  still  be 
rery  strong ;  and  in  ft  nation  carrying  on  an  extensive  com* 
merce,  both  foreign  and  internal,  without  any  considerable 
aid  from  any  of  the  hanlting  suhstitutes  for  money,  the  re- 
serves of  gold  and  silver  indispensably  required  to  secnro 
the  regularity  of  payments,  mnat  of  themselves  engross  a 
share  of  the  circulating  coin  wliieh  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
estimate. 

"  In  this  country,  where  the  banking  system  has  been 
can-ied  to  an  extent  and  perfection  unknown  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  and  may  be  said  to  have  entirely 
snperseded  the  use  of  coin,  except  for  retail  dealings  and 
the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce,  the  incentives  to  private 
hoarding  exist  no  longer,  and  the  hoards  have  all  been 
transferred  to  the  banks,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  But  in  France,  where  the  hank-note 
circulation  is  still  comparatively  limited,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  existence  I  find  now  currently  esti- 
mated, on  what  are  described  as  the  latest  authorities,  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  120  millions  sterling  ;  nor  is  the  esti- 
mate at  all  at  variance  with  the  reasonable  probabilities  of 
the  case.  Of  this  vast  treasure  there  is  every  reason  to 
presume  that  a  very  large  proportion,  probably  by  much  • 

*  It  is  knomi,  rram  anqucatlouable  facta,  tbat  tbe  hoarda  of  moccf  at  all    \ 
tlmea  exIolDg  Id  tbe  hiada  of  tfie  French  peanctr;,  often  from  s  remoie  date, 
■urp«»  *Dj  kmoimt  ichidt  coulJ  hire  been  imagined  porible;  and  crcn  Id  m 
poor  a  conntr?  at  Ireland,  it  has  of  late  been  ascertained,  that  the  amall  farmera 
sometimes  posseas  boards  quite  disproportioaed  to  their  tistble  means  of  mibaist- 
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the  greater  part,  is  absorbed  in  the  hoards.  If  you  present 
for  payment  a  bill  for  a  tboueand  francs  to  a  French  banker, 
he  brings  you  the  edver  in  a  sealed  bag  from  his  strong 
room.  Aai  not  the  banker  only,  but  every  merchant  and 
trader,  according  to  his  means,  is  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  by  him  a  stock  of  cash  sufficient  not  only  for 
his  ordinary  disbursements,  but  to  meet  any  unexpected 
demands.  That  the  quantity  of  specie  accomnlated  in 
these  innumerable  depots,  not  in  France  only,  but  all  over 
the  Continent,  where  bankiug  iustitutions  are  still  either 
entirely  -wanting  or  very  imperfectly  organized,  is  not 
merely  immense  in  itself,  but  admits  of  being  largely  drawn 
npon,  and  transferred  even  in  ya^t  masses  from  one  country 
to  another,  with  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on  prices,  or  other 
material  derangements,  we  have  had  some  remarkable 
proofs :  "  among  others,  "  the  signal  success  which  attended 
the  simultaneous  efforts  of  some  of  the  principal  European 
powers  (KuBsia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark) 
to  replenish  their  treasuries,  and  to  replace  with  coin  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  depreciated  paper  whieh  the 
neceesities  of  the  war  had  forced  upon  them,  and  this  at 
the  very  time  when  the  available  stock  of  the  precious 
metals  over  the  world  had  been  reduced  by  the  exertions 
of  England  to  recover  her  metallic  currency.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  combined  operations  were  on  a 
scale  of  very  extraordinary  magnitude,  that  they  were  ac- 
complished without  any  sensible  injury  to  commerce  or 
public  prosperity,  or  any  other  effect  than  some  temporary 
derangement  of  the  exchanges,  and  that  the  private  hoards 
of  treasure  accumulated  throughout  Europe  during  the  war 
must  have  been  the  principal  source  from  which  all  this 
gold  and  silver  was  collected.  And  no  person,  I  think,  can 
fairly  contemplate  the  vast  superfiux  of  metallic  weUth  thus 
proved  to  be  at  all  times  in  existence,  and,  though  in  a 
dormant  and  inert  state,  always  ready  to  spring  into  activi^ 
on  the  first  indication  of  a  sufficiently  intense  demand,  with- 
out feeling  themselves  compelled  to  admit  the  possibility 
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of  the  mines  being  even  shut  np  for  years  together,  and  the 
prodaction  of  the  metals  altogether  snEpended,  while  there 
might  be  scarcely  a  perceptible  alteration  in  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  metal."  * 

Applying  this  to  the  cmrency  doctrine  and  its  advocates, 
"  one  might  imagine,"  says  Mr.  FuUarton,  f  "  that  they 
supposed  the  gold  which  is  drained  off  for  exportation  from 
a  country  using  a  currency  exclusively  metallie,  to  be  col- 
lected by  driblets  at  tlie  fairs  and  markets,  or  from  the  tills 
of  the  grocra*  and  mercers.  They  never  even  allude  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  tiling  as  a  great  hoard  of  the  metals, 
though  upon  the  action  of  the  hoards  depends  the  whole 
economy  of  international  payments  between  specie-circu- 
lating eo»immiities,  while  any  operation  of  the  money  col- 
lected in  hoards  upon  prices  must,  even  according  to  the 
cnrreney  hypothtsis,  be  wholly  impossible.  We  know 
from  experience  what  enormous  payments  in  gold  and 
silver  specie-circulating  countries  are  capable,  at  times,  of 
making,  without  the  least  Sistnrbance  of  their  internal 
prosperity  ;  and  whence  is  it  supposed  that  these  payments 
come,  but  from  their  hoards  ?  Let  ns  think  how  the  money 
market  of  a  country  transacting  all  it»  exchanges  through 
the  medium  of  the  precious  metals  only,  would  be  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  uecessity  of  making  a  foreign  payment 
of  several  milUona,  Of  eouree  the  necessity  could  only  be 
satisfied  by  a  transmission  of  capital ;  and  would  not  the 
competition  for  the  possession  of  capital  for  transmission 
which  the  occasion  would  call  forth,  necessarily  raise  the 
market  rate  of  interest  ?  If  the  payment  was  to  be  made 
by  the  government,  would  not  the  government,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  to  open  a  new  loan  on  terms  more  than  usually 
fevorable  to  the  lender  ? "  If  made  by  merchants,  would 
it  not  be  drawn  either  from  the  depoBits  in  banks,  or  from 
the  reserves  which  merchants  keep  by  them  in  default  of 


"  FallBrton  on  the  Rtgidation  of  CurmuUi,  pp.  71-^ 
t  lUO.  n>-  I89-42. 
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hanks,  or  would  it  not  oblige  them  to  obtain  the  necessary 
amonnt  of  specie  by  going  into  the  money  market  as  boi^ 
rowers  ?  "  And  woold  not  sil  this  inevitably  act  upon  the 
hoards,  and  draw  forth  into  activity  a  portion  of  the  gold 
and  silver  which  the  money-dealers  had  been  accnmnlating, 
and  aome  of  them  with  the  express  view  of  watching  sacb 
opportnnitiea  for  taming  their  treasnres  to  advantage  ?  .  .  . 

"  To  come  to  the  present  time  [1844],  the  balance  of  - 
payments  with  nearly  all  Europe  has  for  about  four  yean 
past  been  in  favour  of  this  conntry-,  and  gold  has  been  pour- 
ing in  till  the  inflnx  amounts  to  the  onheard-of  sum  of 
about  fourteen  millions  sterling.  Yet  in  all  this  time  has 
any  one  heard  a  complaint  of  any  Berjons  suffering  indicted 
on  the  people  of  the  Continent  t  Have  prices  thra-e  been 
greatly  depressed  beyond  their  range  in  this  country  t 
Have  wages  fallen,  or  have  merchants  been  extensively 
rained  by  the  nnivereal  depreciation  of  their  etock  ?  Then 
has  occurred  notliing  of  the  kind.  The  tenor  of  commercial 
and  monetary  affairs  has  been  everywhere  even  and  tran- 
quil ;  and  in  France  more  particularly,  an  improving  rev- 
enuo  and  extended  commerce  bear  testimony  to  tlie  con- 
tinued progress  of  internal  prosperity.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeoil,  if  this  great  efflux  of  gold  has  withdrawn  from  that 
portion  of  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  nation  which  really 
circulates,  a  single  napoleon.  And  it  has  been  eqnally 
obvious,  from  the  undisturbed  state  of  credit,  that  not  only 
has  the  supply  of  specie  indispensable  for  the  conduct  <^ 
business  in  the  retail  market  been  all  the  while  onint^mpt- 
ed,  but  that  the  hoards  have  continued  to  inmieh  every 
facility  requisite  for  the  regularity  of  mercantile  payments. 
It  is  of  the  very  eesonce  of  the  metallic  syBt«n,  Uiat  tbe 
hoards,  in  all  cases  of  probable  occurrence,  ahonld  be  equal 
to  both  objects  ;  that  they  should,  in  the  iint  place,  supply 
the  bullion  demanded  for  exportation,  and  in  the  next  placet 
should  keep  np  the  home  circulation  to  its  le^timaie  «om- 
plement.  'Everj  man  trading  under  that  eystem,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  bouness,  may  have  freqnent  occauon  to 
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remit  large  boxos  in  specie  to  fordgii  countries,  miiBt  either 
keep  hy  Mm  a  BuflSdent  treasure  of  Iub  own  or  must  have 
the  means  of  borrowing  euou^  from  bis  neighbours,  uot 
only  to  make  op  when  wanted  the  amonnt  of  his  remit- 
taaceB,  but  to  enable  him,  moreover,  to  carry  on  liia  ordi- 
nary transactions  at  home  without  interruption." 

In  a  country  in  which  credit  is  carried  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  in  England,  one  great  reserve,  in  a  single  eatab- 
liahment,  the  Bank  of  En^nd,  supplies  the  place,  as  far  as 
the  precious  metals  are  concerned,  of  the  multitudinous  re- 
serves of  other  countries.  The  theoretical  principle,  there- 
fore, of  the  cun'ency  doctrine  would  requii-c,  that  all  those 
draios  of  the  metal,  which,  if  the  currency  were  purely 
metallic,  would  be  tskea  from  the  boards,  should  be  allowed 
to  operate  fi-eely  upon  the  reserve  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  without  any  attempt  to  stop  it  either  by  a 
dinuQution  of  the  currency  or  by  a  contraction  of  credit 
Kor  to  this  would  tliwe  be  any  well-grounded  objection, 
unless  the  drain  were  eo  great  as  to  threaten  the  exhaustion 
of  the  reserve,  and  a  consei^uent  stoppage  of  payments ;  a 
danger  against  which  it  is  possible  to  take  adequate  precau- 
tions, because  in  the  eases  which  we  are  considering,  the 
drain  is  for  foreign  payments  of  definite  amount,  and  stops 
of  itself  as  soon  as  these  arc  effected.  And  in  all  sybtems  it 
is  admitted  that  the  habitual  reserve  of  the  Bank  should 
exceed  the  utmost  amount  to  which  experience  warrauta 
the  belief  that  such  a  drain  may  extend ;  which  extreme 
limit  Mr.  Fullarton  affirms  to  be  seven  millions,  but  Mr. 
Tookc  recommends  an  average  reserve  of  ten,  and  in  his 
-  last  publication,  of  twelve  millions. 

The  machinery,  however,  of  the  new  system  insists  upon 
bringing  about  by  force,  what  its  principle  not  only  does 
not  require,  hut  positively  condemns.  Every  drain  for  ex- 
portation, whatever  may  be  its  cause,  and  whether  under  a 
metallic  cuiroicy  it  woold  affect  the  circulation  or  not,  is 
now  comptdsorily  drawn  from  that  source  alone.  Hie  bank 
note  circulation  must  be  diminished  by  an  amount  equal  to 
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that  of  tbe  metal  exported,  thoogli  it  be  to  tbe  fiiU  extent 
of  aeven  or  twelve  millions.  Aad  tliis,  bo  it  remembered, 
when  there  has  been  no  speenlative  rise  of  prices  which  it 
IB  indispensable  to  correct,  no  unusual  extension  of  credit 
requiring  contraction ;  but  tJie  demand  for  gold  is  solelr 
occasioned  by  foreign  payments  on  account  of  government, 
or  large  corn  importations  consequent  on  a  bad  harvest 

I  grant  that  when  large  foreign  payments  require  to  be 
made,  the  means  wherewith  to  make  them  most  in  general 
be  drawn  firom  the  loanable  capita!  of  the  comitry ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  a  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  In 
such  circumstances  some  pressure  on  the  money  market  is 
unavoidable :  but  that  pressm^  is  much  increased  in  sever- 
ity by  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1844.  The  case  is  gener- 
ally stated  as  if  the  Act  only  operated  in  one  way,  namely, 
by  preventing  the  Bank,  when  it  has  parted  with  (say)  three 
milHons  of  bullion  in  exchange  for  three  millions  of  its  notes, 
from  again  lending  those  notee,  in  discounts  or  other  ad- 
vances. But  the  Act  really  does  much  more  than  this.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  first  operation  of  a  drain  is  always 
on  the  banking  department.  The  bank  deposits  constitute 
tbe  bulk  of  the  unemployed  and  disposable  capital  of  the 
country ;  and  capital  wanted  for  foreign  paymenia  is  almost 
always  obtained  mainly  by  drawing  out  deposits.  Suppos- 
ing t^ree  millions  to  be  the  amount  wanted,  three  millions 
of  notes  arc  drawn  from  the  banking  department  (either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  private  bankers,  who  keep  the  bulk 
of  their  reserves  with  the  Bank  of  England),  and  tbe  three 
millions  of  notes,  thus  obtained,  are  presented  at  the  ^ne 
Department,  and  exchanged  against  gold  for  exportation. 

Thus  a  drain  upon  the  country  at  large  of  only  three  mil- 
lions, is  a  drain  upon  the  Bank  virtually  of  six  millions. 
Tlie  deposits  have  lost  three  millions,  and  the  reserve  of 
the  Issue  Department  has  lost  an  equal  amount.  As  the 
two  departments,  bo  long  as  iJie  Act  remains  in  operation, 
cannot  even  in  the  utmost  extremity  help  one  another,  each 
must  take  its  separate  precautions  for  its  own  safely.  What- 
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ever  measures,  therefore,  on  tte  part  of  tLe  Bank,  wonld 
have  been  required  under  the  old  ByBtem  by  a  drain  of  six 
millions,  are  now  rendered  neceBBary  by  a  drain  only  of 
three.  The  Issue  Department  protects  itself  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Act,  by  not  re-issuing  the  three  millions 
of  notes  whicli  have  been  returned  to  it.  But  the  Banking 
Department  most  tate  measures  to  replenish  its  reserve, 
which  has  been  reduced  by  three  millions.  Its  liabilities 
having  also  decreased  three  millionB,  by  the  loss  of  that 
amount  of  deposits,  the  reserve,  on  the  ordinary  banking 
principle  of  a  third  of  the  liabilities,  will  bear  a  reduction 
of  one  million.  But  the  other  two  millions  it  must  procure 
by  letting  that  amount  of  advances  mn  out,  and  refusing 
to  renew  them.  Not  only  therefore  must  it  raise  its  rate 
of  interest,  but  it  must  effect,  by  whatever  means,  a  dimi- 
nntion  of  two  millions  in  the  total  amount  of  its  discounts, 
or  it  must  sell  securities  to  an  egual  amount.  This  violent 
action  on  the  mouey  market  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing 
th«  Banking  reserve,  is  wholly  occasioned  by  the  Act  of 
1844.  If  t)ie  restrictions  of  that  Act  did  not  exist,  the 
Bank,  instead  of  contracting  its  discounts,  wonld  simply 
transfer  two  millions,  either  in  gold  or  in  notes,  from  the 
Issue  to  the  Banking  Department ;  not  in  order  to  lend 
them  to  the  public,  but  to  secure  the  solvency  of  the  Banking 
Department  in  the  event  of  further  unexpected  demands  by 
the  depositors.  And  unless  the  drain  continned,  and  reached 
BO  great  an  amount  as  to  seem  likely  to  exceed  the  whole 
of  the  gold  in  the  reserves  of  boUi  departments,  the  Bank' 
would  be  under  no  necessity,  while  the  pressure  lasted,  of 
withholding  from  commerce  its  accustomed  amount  of  ac 
commodation,  at  a  rate  of  interest  corresponding  to  the  in- 
creased demand.* 

■  This,  irhich  I  have  called  "  the  double  aotloii  of  drains,"  baa  been,  strange- 
ly cDongh,  understood  is  if  T  had  aaaerted  that  the  Bank  !a  compelled  to  pait 
with  six  millioDB  worth  of  propert;  bj  a  drain  of  three  mi1IIoD&  Such  an  asser- 
tion would  be  too  absDrd  to  require  an;  refutation.  Draina  have  a  double 
action,  not  upon  the  peconiar;  pomtlon  of  the  Bank  itself,  but  apou  the  measures 
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I  am  aware  it  will  be  said  that  bj  allowing  diains  of 
this  character  to  operate  freely  upou  the  Bank  reserve  until 
they  ceaae  of  themselves,  a  contraction  of  the  currency  aud 
of  credit  would  not  be  prerented,  but  only  postponed ;  Biucc 
if  a  hmitatioD  of  issues  were  uot  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  drain  in  its  commeDcement,  the  same  or  a 
still  greater  limitatioii  most  take  place  afterwards,  in  order, 
by  acting  on  prices,  to  bring  back  this  large  quantity  of 
gold,  for  the  indispensable  purpose  of  replenishing  the  Bank 
reserve.  But  in  this  argument  several  things  arc  ovei^ 
looked.  In  the  first  place,  the  gold  might  be  brought  back, 
not  by  a  fall  of  prices,  but  by  the  much  more  rapid  and 
convenient  medium  of  a  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest,  involv- 
ing DO  fall  of  any  prices  except  the  prices  of  securities. 
Either  English  securities  would  he  bought  on  account  of 
foreigners,  or  foreign  secnrities  held  in  England  vonld  bo 
sent  abroad  for  sde,  both  which  operations  took  place 
largely  during  the  mercantile  difficulties  of  18i7,  and  not 
only  checked  the  efflux  of  gold,  but  turned  the  tide  aud 
bronght  the  metal  back.  It  was  not,  theyefore,  brought 
back  by  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  though  in  this  case 
it  certainly  was  so  by  a  contraction  of  loans.    But  even 

il  U  foroed  to  take  in  order  to  stop  the  drain.  Tbough  the  Oink  ilaeir  Is  oo 
poorer,  its  two  reacrrcs,  the  reserve  in  the  bwAiag  deparUnent  and  ibe  reserre 
in  the  imae  deportmeDt,  hive  each  been  reduced  three  mUUoDS  by  a  drain  of 
m\j  three.  And  aa  s  eeparaUoa  of  the  dqurtmenis  renders  it  necenary  that 
each  of  thorn  separatelf  should  be  kept  as  rtrong  as  the  tiro  together  need  be 
if  thej  could  help  one  another,  the  Bulk's  action  on  the  monej  market  muat  be 
aa  violent  on  a  drain  of  three  tniliions,  as  would  have  l>een  required  on  the  old 
eyateni  for  one  of  rix.  The  reserve  io  the  banking  department  behig  less  than 
tt  othenrise  would  be  b;  the  entire  amount  of  the  bullicm  in  the  tasue  depart- 
ment, and  the  whole  smoont  of  the  drain  tailing  in  the  fint  Inaiaooe  on  tiM 
diminished  reserve,  the  pressure  of  the  irhole  drain  on  the  half  reserve  b  as 
much  felt,  and  requires  as  strcaig  measureB  to  slop  it,  aa  a  pressure  of  twice  the 
amount  on  the  aain  reserve.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  f  "  it  is  as  if  a  man 
having  to  lift  a  ««ght  were  restiioted  from  usuig  both  hands  to  do  it,  and  were 
only  allowed  to  use  one  hand  at  a  time ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  neeeesarj 
that  each  of  bis  hands  should  be  as  strong  as  the  two  together." 
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tliis  ia  not  nlwaj's  indispensable.  For  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  gold  should  return  with  the  same 
saddennesB  wMi  which  it  went  out.  A  great  portion  would 
probably  return  in  the  ordinary  way  of  commerce,  in  pay- 
ment for  exported  commodities.  The  extra,  gains  made  by 
dealers  and  prodncers  in  foreign  coontriee  through  the  extra 
payments  they  receive  from  this  conntry,  are  very  likely  to  be 
partly  expended  in  increased  purchases  of  English  commodi- 
ties, either  for  consumption  or  on  speculation,  thongh  the 
effect  may  not  manifest  itself  with  snfScient  rapidity  to  en- 
able the  transmission  of  gold  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
first  inftance.  These  extra  purchases  wonld  tnm  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  favonr  of  the  country,  and  gradually 
restore  a  portion  of  the  exported  gold  ;  and  the  remainder 
would  probably  be  brought  back,  without  any  considerable 
rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  England,  by  the  &11  of  it  in 
foreign  countries,  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  some  mil- 
lions of  gold  to  the  loanable  capital  of  those  conntriea.  In- 
deed, in  the  state  of  things  consequent  on  the  gold  discover- 
ies, when  the  enormons  quantity  of  gold  annually  prodnced 
in  Australia,  and  much  of  that  trom  California,  is  distributed 
to  other  conntriea  through  England,  and  a  month  seldom 
passes  without  a  large  arrival,  the  Bank  reserven  can  replen- 
ish themselves  without  any  re-importation  of  the  gold  pre- 
viously carried  oS  by  a  drain.  All  that  is  needful  is  an 
intermission,  and  a  very  brief  intermission  is  sufficient,  of 
the  exportation. 

For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me,  that  notwithstanding 
the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Act  of  1844  in  the  first  stages 
of  one  kind  of  commercial  crisis  (that  produced  by  over- 
speculation),  it  on  the  whole  materially  aggravates  the 
severity  of  commercial  revulsions.  And  not  only  are  con- 
tractions of  credit  made  more  severe  by  the  Act,  they  are 
also  made  greatly  more  freqnent.  "  Suppose,"  says  ifr. 
George  Walker,  in  a  clear,  impartial,  and  conclusive  series 
of  papers  in  the  Aierdeen  Herald,  forming  one  of  the  best 
existing  discussions  of  the  present  question — "  Suppose  that, 
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of  oi^iteen  milliona  of  gold,  tea  are  in  the  isese  department 
Bod  ei^t  are  in  the  banking  department.  The  r»ult  is  the 
same  aa  under  a  metallic  eurrency  with  only  eight  millioQB 

in  reserve  instead  of  eightecs Tlie  effeetof  theBank 

Act  is,  that  the  prooeedingB  of  the  Bank  und»  a  drain  are 
not  determined  by  the  amoant  of  gold  within  its  vaults,  but 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  determined  by  the  portion  of  it  belong- 
ing  to  the  banking  department.  With  the  whole  of  the  gold 
at  ita  disposal,  it  may  iind  H  nnneoeasary  to  interfere  with 
credit,  or  force  down  prices,  if  a  drain  leave  a  fair  reserve 
behind.  "With  only  the  banking  reeerve  at  its  disp06ai,it 
mnst,  £rom  the  nairow  margin  it  haa  to  operate  on,  meet. 
all  drains  by  countwactires  more  or  lees  strong,  to  the  in- 
juiy  of  the  commercial  world ;  and  if  it  fail  to  do  so,  as  it 
inay  &il,  the  conaeqaenoe  is  destruction.  Hrace  the  extrar 
ordinary  and  f^aent  variations  of  the  rate  of  interest  nnder 
the  Bank  Act.  Since  1847,  when  the  eyes  of  the  Bank  were 
opened  to  its  true  position,  it  has  felt  it  necrasary,  as  a  pre- 
oautimiftry  measure,  that  every  variation  in  the  reso've 
shoald  be  accompanied  by  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest." To  make  the  Act  Innocuons,  therefore,  it  would 
be  neeesaary  that  the  Bank,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the 
gold  in  the  Issue  Department,  should  retain  aa  great  a  re- 
eerve in  gold  or  notes  in  the  Banking  Department  alone,  as 
would  suffice  nnder  the  old  system  for  the  seonrity  both  of 
th?  issnes  and  of  the  deposits. 

'  §  6.  tkete  remain  two  qnestiona  respecting  a  bank 
note  currency,  whidi  have  also  been  a  snbject  of  comider- 
,\  able  discossion  of  late  years :  whether  the  privilege  of  pro- 
viding it  should  be  confined  to  a  single  establishment,  such 
as  the  Bank  of  England,  cnr  a  plorality  of  issoera  should  be 
allowed :  and  in  the  latter  ease,  whether  any  peculiar  pre- 
cautions are  requisite  or  advisable,  to  protect  the  holders 
of  notes  against  losses  occasioned  by  the  insolvency  of  the 
issuers. 

Hie  eoQise  of  the  preceding  Bpecnlations  has  led  ns  to 
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attach  90  much  less  of  peculiar  importaoce  to  bank  notes, 
as  compared  ■with  other  forms  of  credit,  than  accords  with 
the  notions  generally  current,  that  questions  respecting  the 
rt^ulation  of  bo,  very  small  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of 
credit,  cannot  appear  to  us  of  such  momentous  import  as 
the;  are  sometimes  considered.  Bank  notes,  however,  have 
BO  far  a  real  peculiarity,  that  they  are  the  only  form  of  credit 
sufficiently  conrenieut  for  all  the  purposes  of  circtilatioD,  to 
bo  able  entirely  to  supersede  the  use  of  metallic  money  for 
internal  purposes.  Though  the  extensiou  of  the  use  of 
cheques  has  a  tendency  more  and  more  to  diminish  the 
number  of  bank  notes,  as  it  would  that  of  the  Bovereigns  or 
other  coins  which  would  take  their  place  if  they  were  abol- 
ished ;  there  is  sure,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  be  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  them,  wherever  the  necessary  degree  of 
commercial  confidence  exists,  and  their  free  use  is  permitted. 
The  exclosive  privilege,  therefore,  of  issuing  them,  if  reserved 
to  the  government  or  to  some  one  body,  is  a  source  of  great 
pecmiiary  gain.  That  this  gain  should  be  obtained  for  the 
nation  at  large  ia  both  practicable  and  desirable :  and  if  the 
management  of  a  bank  note  currency  ought  to  be  so  com- 
pletely mechanical,  so  entirely  a  thing  of  fixed  rule,  as  it 
is  made  by  the  Act  of  1844,  there  seems  no  reason  why  this 
mechanism  should  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  any  private 
issuer,  rather  thwi  for  the  public  treasury.  If,  however,  a 
plan  be  preferred  which  leaves  the  variations  in  the  amount 
of  issues  in  any  degree  whatever  to  the  discretion  of  the 
issaers,  it  is  not  desirable  that  to  the  ever-growing  attribu- 
tions of  the  government,  so  delicate  a  function  should  be 
superadded;  and  that  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  the 
state  should  be  diverted  from  larger  objects,  by  their  being 
besieged  with  the  applications,  and  made  a  mark  for  all  tlie 
attacks,  which  are  never  spared  to  those  deemed  to  be  re- 
sponsible fqr  any  acts,  however  minute,  connected  with  the 
regulation  of  the  currency.  It  would  be  better  that  treasury 
notes,  eschangeablo  for  gold  on  demand,  should  be  issued 
to  a  fixed  amount,  not  exceeding  the  minimum  of  a  bank 
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note  currency,  tlie  remainder  of  the  notes  which  may  be 
required  being  left  to  be  Bupplied  either  by  one  or  by  s 
number  of  private  banking  establiBhments.  Or  an  estab- 
lishment like  the  Bank  of  England  might  supply  the  whole 
coHulfry,  on  condition  of  lending  fifteen  or  twenty  millions 
of  its  notes  to  the  government  without  interest ;  which 
would  give  the  same  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  state  as 
if  it  issued  that  number  of  its  own  notes. 

The  reason  ordinarily  allied  in  condemnation  of  the 
system  of  plurality  of  issuers  which  existed  in  England  be- 
fore the  Act  of  1844,  and  under  certain  limitations  still  sub- 
sists, is,  that  the  competition  of  these  different  issueni  in- 
duces them  to  increase  tlie  amount  of  their  notes  to  an 
injurious  extent.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  power  which 
bankers  have  of  augmenting  their  issues,  and  the  degree  of 
mischief  which  they  can  produce  by  it,  are  quite  trifling 
compared  with  the  current  over-estimate.  As  remarked 
by  M.  Fnllarton,*  the  extraordinary  increase  of  banking  com- 
petition occasioned  by  tihe  establishment  of  the  joint-stock 
banks,  a  competition  often  of  the  most  reckless  kind,  has 
proved  utterly  powerless  to  enlarge  the  aggregate  mass  of 
the  bank  note  circulation ;  that  abrogate  circulation  hav- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  actually  decreased.  In  any  case  it 
appears  desirable  to  maintain  one  great  establidliment 
like  the  Bank  of  England,  distinguished  from  other  banks 
of  issue  in  this,  that  it  alone  is  required  to  pay  in  gold,  the 
others  being  at  liberty  to  pay  their  notes  with  notes  ol'  the 
central  establishment.  The  object  of  this  is  that  there  may 
be  one  body,  responsible  for  maintaining  a  reserve  of  the 
precious  metals  sufficient  to  meet  any  drain  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  take  place.  By  disseminating  this  re- 
sponsibility among  a  number  of  banks,  it  is  prevented  from 
operating  efficaciously  upon  any  :  or  if  it  be  stiU  enforced 
against  one,  the  reserves  of  the  metals  retwned  by  all  the 
others  are  capital  kept  idle  in  pure  waste,  which  may  be 
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dispensed  with  hy  Bllowing  them  at  their  option  to  pay  io 
Bank  of  England  notes. 

§  6.  The  question  remains  whether,  in  case  of  a  plnral- 
ity  of  issuers,  any  pecdiar  precautions  are  needed  to  protect 
the  holders  of  noteB  from  the  conseqnencee  of  failnre  of  pay- 
ment. Before  1826,  the  inBolvency  of  bants  of  iaeiie  was  ,^ 
a  frequent  and  very  Berioua  evil,  oiten  spreading  distress 
though  a  whole  neighbourhood,  and  at  one  blow  depriTing 
provident  industry  of  the  results  of  long  and  painful  saving. 
Ibis  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  induced  Parliament,' 
in  that  year,  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  bank  not^,  of  a  denomi- 
nation below  five  pounds,  that  the  labouring  classes  at  least 
might  be  as  little  as  possible  exposed  to  participate  in  this 
suffering.  As  an  additional  salegaard,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  give  the  holders  of  notes  a  priority  over  other 
creditors,  or  to  require  bankers  to  deposit  stock  or  other 
public  securities  as  a  pledge  for  the  whole  amount  of  their 
issues.  The  insecurity  of  the  former  bank  note  currency 
of  England  was  partly  the  work  of  the  law,  which,  in  oilier 
to  give  a  qualified  monopoly  of  banking  business  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  had  actually  made  the  formation  of  safe 
banking  establishments  a  punishable  offence,  by  prohibit- 
ing the  existence  of  any  banks,  in  town  or  country,  whether 
of  issue  or  deposit,  with  a  number  of  partners  exceeding  six,  • 
This  truly  characteristic  specimen  of  the  old  system  of 
monopoly  and  restriction,  was  done  away  wi&  in  1828, 
both  as  to  issues  and  deposits,  everywhere  but  in  a  district 
of  sixty-five  miles  radius  round  London,  and  in  1833  in  that 
district  also,  as  far  as  relates  to  deposits.  It  was  hoped 
that  ihe  nnmerous  joint-stock  banks  since  established,  would 
have  furnished  a  more  trustworthy  currency,  and  that  under 
their  influence  the  banking  system  of  England  would  bavo 
been  almost  as  secure  to  the  pablic  as  that  of  Scotland 
(where  banking  was  always  &ee)  has  been  for  two  centuries 
past.  Bat  the  almost  incredible  instances  of  reckless  and 
frandnlent  mismanagement  which  these  institutions  have 
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of  late  afforded  (though  in  eome  of  thciuiKt  notorious  Cftses 
the  delinquent  establielimeDtB  have  not  been  banks  of  issue), 
have  shown  only  too  clearly  that,  Bouth  of  the  Tweed  at 
least,  the  joint-stock  principle  applied  to  banking  is  not  the 
adequate  safegnard  it  was  bo  confidently  'supposed  to  be : 
and  it  is  difficult  now  to  resist  the  convictionj  that  if  plural- 
ity of  isenera  is  allowed  to  exist  at  all,  some  kind  of  special 
security  in  favour  of  the  hold^re  of  notes  should  be  exacted 
as  an  imperative  condition. 
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OF  THB  OOUFEnnON  OF  DIFFESENT  COmiTBIBS  IN 

THE   SAUB   MABKRT. 

I  1.  Ik  the  pbraeeolt^  of  the  Mercantile  System^ 
the  langaage  and  doctrines  of  'which  are  etiU  the  basis  of 
wh&t  may  "be  called  th6  political  economy  of  the  adling 
t^laaees,  as  distingnished  IVom  the  bnyera  <a  coiiiBimierS, 
there  is  no  word  of  more  frequent  recarrence  or  more  peril'  ' 
otiB  import  than  the  word  undergellmgi  To  nndereeU  other 
countries — not  to  be  nadersold  by  other  coontrieB — ^wer« 
spoken  of,  and  are  etJ3l  very  often  «poken  of,  almost  m  if 
they  were  the  sole  purposes  for  which  production  uid  com* 
modities  exist.  The  feelings  of  rival  trade^nen,  prevailing 
among  natlima,  overruled  for  cenfones  ^1  sense  of  tlie  gea>' 
'ml  commmlity  of  advantage  which  commercial  comitries 
derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another :  and  that  cwb>- 
mercial  spirit  which  is  iiow  one  of  the  strongest  obstaoles  tft 
wars,  was  daring  a  certain  period  of  European  history  their 
prindpal  cause. 

Even  in  the  more  enlightened  Tieir  DOW  attainable  of  Hbt 
natnre  and  coliseqaeneee  of  intematkiDal  commerce,  Mime, 
AoDgh  a  comparatively  small,  space  mnst  still  be  made  for 
the  fact  of  commercial  ritality.  Nations  may,  like  individaal 
dealers,  be  competit(H^  with  opposite  tntwests,  in  l^e  mar- 
kefts  of  soKie  commoditieat  while  in  9tliete  they  are  in  'th« 
■more  fcRlnnate  relafion  c^  raciprooal  castomett.  ^b  ben- 
efit of  commerce  does  not  consist:,  as  £t  '^as  onee  thoi^fat  to 
do,  in:  the  coimnoditite  sold  -,  but,  dince  the  oomin«diti«t 
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Eold  are  the  means  of  obtaining  those  which  are  boaght,  a 
nation  would  be  cut  off  from  the  real  advantage  of  com- 
merce, the  imports,  if  it  coold  not  induce  other  nations  to 
take  any  of  its  commodities  in  exchange ;  and  in  proportion 
aB  the  competition  of  other  countries  compels  it  to  oflFer  its 
commodities  on  cheaper  terms,  on  pain  of  not  selling  them 
at  all,  the  imports  which  it  obtains  bj  its  foreign  trade  are 
procured  at  greater  cost. 

These  points  have  been  adequately,  though  incidentally, 
illustrated  in  some  of  the  preceding  chapters.  But  the 
great  space  which  the  topic  has  filled,  and  continues  to  fill, 
in  economical  speculations,  and  in  the  practical  anxieties 
both  of  politicians  and  of  dealers  and  manufacturers,  makes 
it  desirable,  before  quitting  the  subject  of  international 
exchange,  to  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  the  things  which 
do,  and  on  those  which  do  not,  enable  countries  to  undersell 
one  another. 

One  country  can  only  undersell  another  in  a  given 
market,  to  the  extent  of  entirely  expelling  her  from  it,  on 
two  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  she  must  have  a  greater 
advantage  than  the  second  country  in  the  production  of  the 
article  exported  by  both ;  meaning  by  a  grtjater  advantage 
(as  has  been  already  so  flilly  explained)  not  absolutely,  but 
in  comparison  with  other  commodities ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  such  must  be  her  relation  with  the  customer  country 
iu  respect  to  the  demand  for  each  other's  products,  and  such 
the  consequent  state  of  international  valnes,  as  to  give  away 
to  the  customer  country  more  than  the  whole  advantage 
possessed  by  the  rival  country ;  otherM-ise  the  rival  will 
still  be  able  to  hold  her  groond  in  the  market. 

Let  OS  revert  to  the  imag^ary  hypothesis  of  a  trade  be- 
twem  England  and  Germany  iu  cloth  and  linen :  England 
being  capable  of  producing  10  yards  of  cloth  at  the  same 
cost  with  15  yards  of  linen,  Qermany  at  the  same  cost  with 
20,  and  the  two  commodities  being  exchanged  bet4«en  the^ 
two  countries  (cost  of  carriage  apart)  at  some  intermediate 
rate,  eay  10  for  17.    Germany  could  not  be  permanently 
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nndereold  in  the  English  market,  and  expelled  from  it,  nn- 
Icse  bj  a  conntrj  which  offered  not  merely  more  than  17, 
but  more  than  20  yards  of  linen  for  ten  of  cloth.  Short  of 
that,  the  competition  would  only  oblige  Germany  to  pay 
dearer  for  cloth,  but  would  not  diaable  her  from  exporting 
linen.  The  country,  therefore,  which  could  midersell  Ger- 
many, must,  in  tlie  first  place,  be  able  to  produce  linen  at 
less  coat,  compared  with  cloth,  than  Germany  herself;  and 
in  the  next  place,  must  hare  liuch  a  demand  for  clotb,  or 
other  English  commodities,  as  would  compel  her,  even  when 
she  became  sole  occupant  of  the  market,  to  give  a  greater 
advantage  to  England  than  Geimany  could  give  by  resign- 
ing the  whole  of  hers ;  to  give,  for  example,  21  yards  for  10. 
For  if  not — if,  for  example,  the  equation  of  international 
demand,  after  Germany  was  excluded,  gave  a  ratio  of  18  for 
10,  Germany  could  again  enter  into  the  competition  ;  Ger- 
many would  be  now  the  undei-selling  nation ;  and  there 
would  be  a  point,  perhaps  19  for  10,  at  which  both  countries 
would  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  to  sell  in  Eng- 
land enough  linen  to  pay  for  the  cloth,  or  other  English 
commodities,  for  which,  on  these  newly  adjusted  terms  of 
interchange,  they  had  a  demand.  In  like  manner,  England, 
as  an  exporter  of  cloth,  could  only  be  driven  from  the  Ger- 
man market  by  some  rival  whose  superior  advantages  in  the 
production  of  cloth  enabled  her,  and  the  intensity  of  whose 
demand  for  Grerman  produce  compelled  her,  to  ofTer  10  yards 
of  doth,  not  merely  for  less  than  17  yards  of  linen,  but  for 
less  than  15.  In  that  case,  England  could  no  longer  carry 
on  the  trade  without  loss  ;  but  in  any  case  short  of  this,  slie 
would  merely  be  obliged  to  give  to  Germany  more  cloth  for 
less  linen  than  she  had  previously  given. 

It  thug  appears  that  the  alarm  of  being  permanently  nn- 
dersold  may  bo  taken  much  too  easily  ;  may  be  taken  when 
the  thing  really  to  be  anticipated  is  not  the  loss  of  the  trade, 
but  the  minor  inconvenience  of  carrying  it  on  at  a  dimin- 
ished advantage ;  an  inconvenience  chiefly  foiling  on  the 
consumers  of  foreign  conmiodities,  and  not  on  the  producers 
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or  sellers  of  the  exported  article.  It  is  no  sufficient  gronud 
of  apprehsnEJon  to  the  Englieh  producers,  to  find  that  some 
other  country  can  sell  cloth  in  foreign  markets  tit .  some 
particular  time,  a  trifle  cheaper  than  they  can  themselyee 
afibrd  to  do  in  the  existing  state  of  prices  in  England, 
dnppoee  them  to  be  temporarily  oneold,  and  their  expcHte 
diminished ;  the  imports  will  exceed  the  exports,  thwB  ^iU 
be  a  new  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  prices  will  faU> 
and  as  all  the  money  expenses  of  the  English  producers  witt 
be  diminished,  they  will  be  able  (if  the  case  lalls  short  ot 
that  stated  in  the  preceding  paragrapli)  again  to  compete 
'h-ith  their  rivals.  The  loss  which  England  will  inenr,  trill 
not  fall  npon  the  exporters,  but  upon  those  who  Consume 
im]x>rted  commodities ;  who,  with  money  incomes  reduced 
in  amount,  will  have  to  pay  the  same  or  even  an  in^-eaeeid 
price  for  all  things  produced  in  foreign  conabiea 

§  3.  Such,  I  Conceive,  is  the  true  theory,  or  mtionale, 
of  underselling.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  takes  no  ac- 
count of  some  things  which  we  hear  spoken  of,  oltener  per- 
haps than  any  others,  in  the  charact^  of  causes  exposing  a 
country  to  be  undersold. 

According  to  the  preceding  doctrine,  a  Country  Cannot 
be  undersold  in  any  commodity,  unless  the  nvsi  <eountry 
has  a  stronger  inducement  than  itself  for  devoting  its  laboot 
and  capital  to  the  production  (rf  the  commodity ;  iarising 
from  the  fact  that  by  doing  so  it  occasions  a  greater  saving 
of  laboiir  and  capital,  to  be  shared  between  itself  and  its  eus- 
tomers — a  greater  increase  of  the  agg^-egate  prodnee  of  the 
world.  The  underselling,  therefi)re,  though  k  loss  to  tin 
undersold  country,  is  «n  advantage  to  the  world  at  large^ 
the  substituted  commerce  being  one  which  economizes  more 
of  the  labour  and  capital  of  muikind,  and  ^dds  more  tu  thek 
collective  wealth,  than  the  commerce  superseded  hy  it.  Th6 
advantage,  df  course,  consists  in  hekig  able  to  produce  th^ 
commodity  of  better  quality,  or  with  less  laboui"  (compared 
with  <Aher  things) }  or  perhaps  not  WitJi  I^  laboAi-,  but  in 
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lesB  time  ]  with  a  less  prolonged  detention  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed. This  may  arise  from  greater  natural  advantages 
(such  as  soil,  climate,  richnese  of  mines) ;  superior  capability, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  in  the  labourerB ;  better  division  of 
labour,  and  better  tools,  or  machinery.  But  there  is  no  place 
left  in  this  theory  for  the  e&se  of  lower  wages.  This,  boW' 
ever,  in  the  theories  commonly  current,  is  a  favourite  cause 
of  andersdling.  We  cVntinnally  hear  of  the  disadtantage 
under  which  the  Britifib  producer  labours,  both  in  foreign 
hiarkets  and  even  In  his  own,  through  the  lower  wages  pwd 
by  his  foreign  rivals.  These  loWfo*  wages,  we  nre  told,  enia- 
bl^  or  ate  always  on  the  point  of  enabling  them  to  sdl  at 
lower  prices,  and  to  dislodge  the  EngliBh  manufacturer  from 
all  marke  s  in  which  he  is  not  artificially  protected. 

Before  examining  this  opiniob  on  groands  of  principle^ 
it  is  worth  while  to  bestow  a  moment's  con^deration  npon 
it  as  a  qneetjon  of  fact.  Is  it  true,  that  the  wt^es  of  manu- 
facturing labour  are  lower  in  foreign  countries  than  in  Eng- 
land, in  any  sense  in  which  low  wages  are  an  advant^e  to 
^e  capitalist !  The  artisan  of  Ghent  or  Lyons  may  eam 
less  wages  in  a  day,  but  does  he  not  do  lees  work  (  Degrees 
of  efficiency  considered,  does  his  labonr  cost  less  to  his  em- 
ployor*  Though  wages  may  be  lower  on  the  Continent,  is 
not  the  Cost  of  Labonr,  which  is  the  real  element  In  the 
competition,  very  nearly  the  same  I  l^at  it  is  so  seems  the 
opinicn  of  conVpetent  judges,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  very 
little  difference  in  the  rate  of  profit  between  Ei^land  and 
the  Continental  countries.  But  if  bo,  &e  opinion  is  abenrd 
that  English  producers  can  be  undersold  by  their  Conti- 
nental rivi^  from  this  cause.  It  is  only  in  America  that 
tbs  supposition  is  primd  facie  admissible.  In  America, 
wages  are  much  higher  than  in  England,  if  we  mean  by 
w^^.the  daily  earnings  of-  a  labourer :  but  the  productive 
power  of  Am^oan  labonr  is  so  great — its  efllcdency,  com- 
bined with  the  &vonrable  cirenmBtanoes  in'  which  it  is 
exerted,  makes  it  worth  so  much  to  the  purclmser,  that  the 
Cost  of  Labour  is  lower  in  America  than  in  Enghmd ;  «b  is 
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proved  by  tlie  fact  that  the  general  rate  of  profits  and  of 
interest  ie  v^y  much  higher. 

§  3.  But  IB  it  true  that  low  wages,  even  in  the  sense  of 
low  Cost  of  Labour,  enable  a  country  to  Bell  cheaper  in 
the  foreign  market?  I  mean,  of  coarse,  low  wages  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  productive  industry  of  the  country. 

K  wages,  in  any  of  the  departments  of  industry  which 
supply  exports,  are  kept,  artificially,  or  by  some  accidental 
cause,  below  the  general  rate  of  wages  in  the  country,  this 
is  a  real  advantage  in  the  foreign  market.  It  leeaens  the 
comparative  cost  of  production  of  those  articles,  in  relation 
to  others ;  and  has  tlie  same  effect  as  if  their  production  re- 
quired so  much  less  labour.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  certain  commodities.  In 
tliat  countiy,  tobacco  and  cotton,  two  great  articles  of  ex- 
port, are  produced  by  slave  labour,  while  food  and  manu- 
factures generally  are  produced  by  free  labourers,  who 
either  work  on  their  own  account  or  are  paid  by  wages.  In 
spite  of  the  inferior  efficiency  of  slave  labour,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  a  country  where  the  wages  of 
free  labour  are  so  high,  the  work  executed  by  slaves  is  a 
better  bargain  to  the  capitalist.  To  whatever  extent  it  is 
so,  this  smaller  cost  of  labour,  being  not  general,  but  limited 
to  those  employments,  is  just  as  much  a  cause  of  cheapness 
in  the  products,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, as  if  they  had  been  made  by  a  less  quantity  of  labour. 
If  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  were  emancipated,  and 
tlicir  wages  rose  to  the  general  level  of  the  earnings  of  free 
labour  in  America,  that  country  might  he  obliged  to  eraae 
some  of  the  slave-grown  articles  from  the  catalc^e  of  its 
exports,  and  would  certainly  he  imahle  to  sell  any  of  them 
in  the  foreign  market  at  the  present  price.  Their  ch^pness 
is  partly  an  artificial  cheapness,  which  may  be  compared  to 
that  produced  by  a  boanty  on  production  or  on  exportation : 
or,  considering  the  means  by  which  it  is  obtained,  an  apter 
comparison  would  be  with  the  cheapness  of  stolen  goods. 
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An  advantage  of  a  similar  economical,  thoogh  of  a  very 
different  moral  character,  is  that  possessed  hj  domestic 
manufactm'es  ;  fabrics  produced  in  the  leisure  hours  of  fam- 
iues  partially  occupied  in  other  pursuits,  who,  not  depending 
for  subsistence  on  the  produce  of  the  manufacture,  can  afford 
to  sell  it  at  any  price,  however  low,  for  which  they  think  it 
worth  while  to  take  the  troable  of  producing.  In  an  ac- 
count of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  to  which  I  have  had  occasion 
to  refer  on  another  subject,  it  is  observed,*  "  The  workman 
of  Zurich  is  to-day  a  manufacturer,  to-morrow  again  an  agri- 
cultnrist,  and  changes  hie  occapations  with  the  seasons,  in  a 
coDtinnal  round.  Manufacturing  industry  and  tillage  ad- 
vance hand  in  hand,  in  inseparable  alliance,  and  in  this 
union  of  the  two  occupations  the  secret  may  be  found,  why 
the  simple  and  unlearned  Swiss  manufacturer  can  always  go 
on  competing,  and  increasing  in  prosperity,  in  the  face  of 
those  extensive  establishmenta  fitted  out  with  great  eco- 
nomic, and  (what  is  still  more  important)  intellectual,  re- 
sources. Even  in  those  parts  of  the  Canton  where  manu- 
factures have  extended  themselves  the  most  widely,  only 
one^eventh  of  all  the  families  belong  to  manufocturea 
alone ;  four-sevenths  combine  that  employment  with  agri- 
cultnre.  The  advantage  of  this  domestic  or  family  manu- 
facture consists  chiefiy  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  compatible  with 
all  other  avocations,  or  rather  that  it  may  in  part  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  supplementary  employment  In  winter, 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  operatives,  the  whole  family  employ 
th^nselves  in  It :  but  as  soon  as  spring  appears,  thoao  on 
whom  the  early  field  labours,  devolve,  abuidon  the  in-door 
work  ;  many  a  shuttle  stands  still ;  by  d^jrees,  as  the  field- 
work  increases,  one  member  of  the  family  follows  another, 
till  at  last,  at  the  harvest,  and  during  the  so-called  '  great 
works,'  all  hands  seize  the  implements  of  husbandry ;  but 
in  unfavourable  weather,  and  in  all  otherwise  vacant  hours, 
the  work  in  the  cottage  is  resumed,  and  when  the  ungenial 

*  Hittoritck-geogTaphitth-itatitiiieha  QtmSldt  der  SehteeU.  ErMea  Heft, 
1834,  p.  lOS. 
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seaeon  again  reenre,  the  people  return  in  the  Bame  gradual 
order  to  their  home  occupation,  until  they  have  all  Te- 
BQined  it." 

In  the  case  of  these  domestic  manufactures,  the  compaib- 
tive  cost  of  production,  on  which  the  interchange  between 
CDUntriea  depends,  ia  much  Iowot  than  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  employed.  The  workpeople,  looking  to 
the  earnings  of  their  loom  fur  a  part  only,  if  for  any  part, 
of  their  actual  maintenance,  can  afford  to  work  for  a  lees 
remuneration  than  the  lowest  raie  of  wagee  which  can  per- 
manently exist  in  the  employments  by  which  the  labourer 
has  to  support  the  whole  expense  of  a  family.  "Working,  as 
they  do,  not  for  au  employer  but  for  themselv^,  they  may 
be  said  to  cany  on  the  manufacture  at  no  cost  at  all,  except 
the  small  expense  of  a  loom  and  of  the  material ;  and  the 
limit  of  possible  cheapness  is  not  the  necessity  of  Uving  by 
their  trade,  but  that  of  earning  enough  by  the  work  to  make 
that  social  employment  of  their  leisure  honie  not  dis- 
agreeable. 

%  4.  These  two  casee,  of  slave  labour  and  of  domestic 
manu&ctora,  exemplify  the  conditions  under  which  low 
wages  enable  a  country  to  sell  its  commodities  cheaper  in 
foreign  markets,  and  consequently  to  und(a*Bell  its  rivals,  or 
to  avoid  being  undersold  by  them.  But  no  such  advantage 
is  conferred  by  low  wages  when  common  to  all  branches  of 
industry.  (General  low  wages  never  caused  any  country  to 
undersell  its  rivals,  nor  did  general  high  wages  ever  hinder 
it  from  doing  so. 

To  demonstrate  this,  we  must  return  to  an  elementary 
principle  which  was  discussed  in  a  former  chapter.*  Gen< 
eral  low  wages  do  not  cause  low  prices,  nor  high  wages  high 
prices,  within  tiie  country  itself.  General  prices  are  not 
raised  by  a  rise  of  wages,  any  more  than  they  would  b© 
rased  by  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  labour  required  in 
all  production.\  Expenses  which  affect    all    commodities 

*  Supn,  book  liL  cL  It. 
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equally,  have  bo  inflnenee  on  prices.  ,  If  the  maker  of 
broaddoth  or  cntleiy,  and  nobody  else,  Wd  to  pay  Ligber 
irages,  the  price  of  his  commodity  ^ould  riee,  juet  as  it 
would  if  be  had  to  employ  more  labour ;  because  otherwise 
be  iPOTild  gain  less  profit  than  other  producers,  and  fiobody 
would  engage  in  the  employment.  But  if  everybody  has  to 
pay  higher  wages,  or  everybody  to  employ  more  labour, 
the  loss  must  be  submitted  to  ;  as  it  affects  everybody  alike, 
BO  one  can  hope  to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  tiange  of  employment, 
each  therefore  resigns  himself  to  s  diminution  of  profits,  and 
prices  remun  as  they  were.  In  like  manner,  geueral  low 
wages,  or  a  general  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  labour, 
does  not  make  prices  low,  but  profits  high.  If  wages  fall, 
(meamng  here  by  wages  the  cost  of  laboor,)  why,  on  that 
account,  should  the  producer  lower  his  price  ?  He  will  be 
f<ffced,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  competition  of  other  capital- 
ists who  will  crowd  into  his  employment.  But  other  cap- 
italists are  also  paying  lower  wages,  and  by  entering  into  ' 
eonipetititm  with  him  they  wonld  gain  nothing  but  what 
they  are  gaioiug  already.  The  rate  then  at  which  labour  is 
paid,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  employed,  affects 
neither  the  value  nor  the  price  of  the  commodity  produced, 
except  in  ao  far  as  it  is  peculiar  to  that  commodity,  and  not 
eommcm  to  commodities  generally. 

Sinoe  low  wages  are  not  a  cause  of  low  prices  in  the  ., 
country  itself,  so  neither  do  they  cause  it  to  offer  its  com- 
modities in  foreign  markets  at  a  lower  price,  It  is  quite 
troe  that  if  the  cost  of  labour  is  lower  in  America  than  in 
England,  America  could  sell  her  cottons  to  Cuba  at  a  lower 
price  than  England,  and  still  gain  as  high  a  profit  as  the 
English  mannfaotorer.  But  it  is  not  with  the  profit  of  the 
English  manufacturer  that  the  American  cotton  spinner  will 
make  his  comparison ;  it  is  with  the  profits  of  other  Amei^ 
ican  capitalistB.  These  eajoy,  in  common  with  himself,  tlie 
benefit  of  alow  cost  of  labour,  and  have  accordingly  a  high 
rate  of  profit.  This  high  profit  the  cotton  spinner  must  also 
have :  he  will  not  content  himself  with  the  Englisli  profit. 
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It  is  Irne  he  may  go  on  for  a  time  at  that  lower  rate,  ratlier 
tban  change  ha  employment ;  and  a  trade  may  be  carried 
on,  Bometimea  for  a  long  period,  at  a  mnch  lower  profit 
than  that  for  which  it  would  have  been  originally  engaged 
in.  Countries  which  have  a  low  coat  of  labonr,  and  high 
profits,  do  not  for  that  reason  undersell  others,  bat  they  do 
oppose,  a  more  obstinate  resistance  to  being  undersold, 
because  the  producers  can  often  submit  to  a  diminution  of 
profit  without  being  unable  to  live,  and  even  to  thrive,  by 
their  business.  But  this  is  all  which  their  advantage  does 
for  them ;  and  in  this  resistance  they  will  not  lorg  per- 
severe, when  a  change  of  times  which  may  ^ve  them  equal 
profits  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  has  become  mani- 
festly hopeless. 

§  S.  There  is  a  class  of  trading  and  exporting  commn- 
nitiea,  on  which  a  few  words  of  explanation  suem  to  be 
required.  These  are  hardl}'  to  be  looked  upon  as  countries, 
carrying  on  an  exchange  of  commodities  with  other  countries, 
but  more  properly  as  outlying  agricultural  or  manufacturing 
establishments  belonging  to  a  larger  community.  Onr  West 
India  eolonies,  for  example,  cannot  be  regarded  as  coun- 
tries, with  a  productive  capital  of  their  own.  If  Manches- 
ter, instead  of  being  where  it  is,  were  on  a  rock  in  the  North 
Sea  (its  present  industry  nevertheless  continuing),  it  would 
still  be  but  a  town  of  England,  not  a  countiy  trading  with 
England;  it  would  be  merely,  as  now,  a  place  where 
England  finds  it  convenient  to  carry  on  her  cotton  manu- 
facture. The  "West  Indies,  in  like  manner,  are  the  place 
where  England  finds  it  convenient  to  carry  on  the  produe- 
tion  of  sugar,  cofiee,  and  a  few  other  tropical  commodities. 
All  the  capital  employed  is  English  capital ;  almost  all  the 
industry  is  carried  on  for  English  uses ;  there  is  little  pro- 
duction of  anything  except  the  staple  commodities,  and 
these  are  sent  to  England,  not  to  be  exchanged  for  things 
exported  to  the  colony  and  consumed  by  its  inhabitants,  but 
to  be  sold  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors 
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tliere.  Hie  trade  with  the  West  Indiee  is  therefore  hardly 
to  be  conaidered  as  external  trade,  hut  more  reaemblea  the 
trafiBe  between  town  and  country,  and  is  amenable  to  the 
principles  of  the  home  trade.  The  rate  of  profit  in  tbu 
colonies  wiU  be  related  by  English  profits :  the  ex- 
pectation of  profit  most. be  about  the  same  aa  in  England, 
with  the  addition  of  compensation  for  the  disadTantages 
attending  tho  more  distant  and  hazardous  employment; 
and  af^r  allowance  is  made  for  thoBO  diBadvaniagee,  the 
value  and  price  of  West  India  prodnce  in  the  English 
market  must  be  regulated,  (or  rather  most  have  been  regu- 
lated formerly,)  like  that  of  any  English  commodity,  by  the 
cost  of  production.  For  tho  last  ten  or  twelve  years  this 
principle  has  been  in  abeyance  :  the  price  was  first  kept  up 
beyond  the  ratio  of- the  cost  of  prodnction  by  deficient  sup- 
plies, which  could  not,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  labour,  be 
increased ;  and  more  recently  the  admission  of  foreign  com- 
petition has  introduced  another  element,  and  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands  are  undersold,  not  so  much  because 
wages  are  higher  than  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  as  because  they 
arc  higher  than  in  England :  for  were  they  not  so,  Jamuca 
could  sell  her  sngars  at  Cuban  prices,  and  still  obtain,  tliough 
not  a  Cuban,  as  Euglish  rate  of  profit. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  notice  another  class  of  small, 
but  in  this  case  mostly  independent  communitioa,  which 
have  supported  and  enriched  themselves  almost  without  any 
productions  of  their  own,  (except  ships  and  marine  equip- 
ments,) by  a  mere  carrying  trade,  and  commerce  of  ^lire- 
p6t ;  by  buying  the  produce  of  one  country,  to  sell  it  at  a 
profit  in  another.  Such  were  Venice  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 
The  case  of  these  communities  is  very  simple.  They  made 
themselves  and  their  capital  the  iiistmments,  not  of  pro- 
duction, but  of  accomplishing  exchaoges  between  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries.  Tliese  exchanges  are  attended 
with  an  advantage  to  those  countries — an  increjise  of  the 
aggregate  returns  to  industry — part  of  which  went  to 
indemnify  the  agents,  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  trans- 
You.  n. — 56  ,  -         , 
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port,  and  another  part  to  remunerate  Hie  use  of  thdr  capital 
and  mercantile  ekill.  The  countries  themselves  had  not 
capital  diBposahle  for  the  operation.  When  the  Yenetians 
became  the  agents  of  the  general  commerce  of  Southern 
Europe,  th&y  had  scarcely  an;  competitors:  the  thing 
would  not  have  been  done  at  all  .vithout  them,  and  there 
was  really  no  limit  to  their  profits  except  the  limit  to  wh:t 
the  ignorant  feudal  nobility  could  and  would  ^ve  for  the 
nnknowv  luxuries  then  first  presented  to  thdr  sight.  At 
a  later  period  competition  arose,  and  the  profit  of  ihis 
operation,  like  that  of  others,  became  amenable  to  natural 
laws.  The  carrying  trade  was  taken  up  by  Holland,  a 
country  with  productions  of  its  own  and  a  lai^  accnmn- 
lated  capital.  The  other  nations  of  Europe  also  bad  now 
capital  to  spare,  and  were  capable  of  conducting  their 
foreign  trade  for  themselves:  bat  Holland,  having,  from 
the  variety  of  circumstances,  a  lower  rate  of  profit  at  home, 
could  afford  to  carry  for  other  comitries  at  a  smaller  ad- 
vance on  the  original  cost  of  the  goods,  than  would  have 
been  required  by  their  own  capitalists ;  and  Holland,  there- 
fore, engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
all  those  countries  whidi  did  not  keep  it  to  themselves  by 
Navigation  Laws,  constructed,  like  those  of  England,  for 
the  express  purpose. 
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OF  DISTRIBUTION,  AS  AJFEtfTED  BT  BXCHANOB. 

§  1.  Wb  have  now  completed,  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  onr  parposes  and  limits,  tlie  ezpoeitioii  of  the  ma* 
chinerj  throagh  which  the  produce  of  a  country  jg  appor- 
tioDed  among  the  diEferent  classes  of  its  inhabitants ;  which 
is  no  other  than  the  macliinerj  of  Exchange,  and  has  for 
the  expooents  of  its  operation,  the  laws  of  Valne  and  of 
Price.  We  dutU  now  avail  ouraelves  of  the  light  thne 
acqtured,  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  subject  of 
Distribution.  The  division  of  the  prodace  among  the  three 
classes,  Laboorera,  Capitalists,  and  Landlords,  when  consider- 
ed without  an;  reference  to  Exchange,  appeared  to  depend 
on  certain  general  laws.  It  is  fit  that  we  should  now  con- 
aider  whether  these  same  laws  still  operate,  when  the 
distribntion  takes  place  through  the  complex  mechanism 
of  exchange  and  money ;  or  whether  the  properties  of 
the  mechanism  interfere  with  and  modify  the  pr«iding 
principle. 

The  primary  divimon  of  the  produce  of  hnman  exertion 
and  fnigality  is,  as  we  have  seen,  into  three  shares,  wages,  ' 
profits,  and  rent ;  and  these  shares  are  portioned  ont  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  tbem,  in  the  form  of  money,  and  by  a 
process  of  exchange ;  or  rather,  the  capitalist,  with  whom  in 
the  nsaal  arrangements  of  society  the  prodace  remains, 
pays  in  money,  to  the  other  two  sharers,  the  market  value 
of  their  labour  and  land.    If  we  examine,  on  what  the 
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pecuniary  valae  of  labour,  and  the  peeuniary  value  of  the 
Tise  of  land,  depend,  we  Bball  find  that  it  ie  on  the  very  same 
canees  by  which  we  found  that  wagea  and  rent  wonld  be 
regolated  if  there  were  no  money  and  no  exchange  of 
commodities. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  law  of  Wages  is 
not  affected  by  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  Exchange 
or  Money.  "Wages  depend  on  the  ratio  between  population 
and  capital ;  and  would  do  so  if  all  the  capital  in  the  world 
were  the  property  of  one  aBsoeiation,  or  if  the  capitalists 
among  whom  it  is  shared  maintained  each  an  establishment 
for  tho  production  of  every  article  consmned  in  the  com- 
mnnity,  exchange  of  commodities  having  no  existence.  As 
the  ratio  between  capital  and  population,  everywhere  bat  in 
new  colonies,  depends  on  the  atrcaigtb  of  the  checks  by  which 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  population  is  restrained,  it  may  be 
said,  popnlarly  speaking,  that  wages  depend  on  the  checks 
to  popniation ;  that  when  the  check  is  iiiA  death,  by 
starvation  or  disease,  wages  depend  on  the  prudence  of  tlie 
labouring  people ;  and  that  wages  in  any  country  are  habit- 
ually at  the  lowest  rate,  to  which  in  that  country  the 
labourer  will  suffer  them  to  be  depressed  rather  than  pat  a 
restraint  upon  multiplication. 

What  is  here  meant,  however,  by  wages,  isthelabooror's 
real  scale  of  comfort ;  the  quantity  he  obtains  of  the  things 
which  nature  or  habit  has  made  ueceeaary  or  agreeable  to 
him :  wages  In  the  sense  in  which  they  are  of  importance  to 
the  receivar.  In  the  sense  in  which  they  are  of  importance 
to  the  payer,  they  do  not  depend  exclusively  on  such  simple 
pliDciplflB.  Wages  in  the  first  sense,  the  wages  on  which 
the  laboorer's  comfort  depends,  we  will  call  real  wages,  or 
wages  in  kmd.  Wages  in  the  second  aense,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  call,  for  the  present,  money  wages ;  assuming, 
as  it  is  allowable  to  do,  that  money  remains  tor  the  time  an 
invariable  standard,  no  alteration  t^ng  place  in  the  coo- 
(Utiona  under  which  the  circulating  medium  itaelf  is  produced 
or  obtained.    If  money  itself  undergocB  no  variation  in  cot^ 
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the  money  price  of  labour  is  an  exact  measure  of  the  Coat  of 
Lahoar,  and  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  coQTeiiieitt  symbol  to 


The  money  wagea  of  labour  are  a  compomid  result  of  two 
elements :  first,  real  wages,  or  wages  in  kind,  or  in  other 
words,  the  qaantity  whidi  the  labourer  obtains  of  the  ordi- 
nary articles  of  consumption ;  and  secondly,  the  money  prices 
of  those  articles.  In  all  old  countries — all'  countries  in  which 
the  increase  of  popolation  is  in  any  decree  checked  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence — 'the  habitual  money  price 
of  labour  is  that  which  will  jnst  enable  the  laboarers,  one 
with  another,  to  purchase  the  commodities  withont  which 
they  either  cannot  or  will  not  keep  up  the  popnlation  at 
its  cnstomary  rate  of  increase.  Their  standard  of  comfort 
being  given,  (and  by  the  standard  of  comfort  in  a  labouring 
class,  is  meant  that,  rather  than  for^^  which,  they  will 
abstain  from  multiplication,)  money  wages  depend  on  the 
money  price,  and  therefore  on  the  cost  of  production,  of 
the  varions  articles  which  the  labourers  habitnally  conaome : 
because  if  their  wages  cannot  procure  them  a  given  quan- 
tity of  these,  their  increase  will  slacken,  and  their  wages 
rise.  Of  these  articles,  food  and  other  agricultural  produce 
are  so  mach  the  principal,  as  to  leave  little  influence  to 
anything  else. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  are  enabled  to  invoke-the  aid 
of  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  in  this  Third 
Part.  The  cost  of  production  of  food  and  agricultural  prod- 
uce  has  been  analyzed  in  a  preceding  chapter.  \  It  depends  \  * 
on  the  prodnctireness  of  the  least  fertile  land,  or  of  the  least 
productively  employed  portion  of  capital,  which  the  neces- 
sities of  society  have  as  yet  put  in  requisition  for  agricoltnral 
purposes.  The  cost  of  production  of  the  food  grown  in  i 
these  least  advantageous  circumstances,  determines,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  exchange  value  and  money  price  of  the  whole. 
In  any  given  state,  therefore,  of  the  laboarers'  habits,  their 
money  wages  depend  on  the  prodnctivencss  of  the  least  fertile 
land,  or  least  productive  agricnltnral  capital :  on  the  point 
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which  cultiration  has  reached  in  its  downward  progress — in 
its  encroachmente  on  the  barren  lands,  and  its  gradually 
increased  strain  upon  the  powers  of  the  more  fertile.  Now, 
the  force  which  urges  cultivation  in  this  downward  course, 
is  the  increase  of  people ;  while  the  counter-force  whitdi 
checks  the  descent,  is  the  improvement  of  agricultural  science 
and  practice,  enabling  the  same  soil  to  yield  to  the  same 
labour  more  ample  returns.  The  costliness  of  the  most 
costly  part  of  the  produce  of  cultivation,  is  an  exact  expres- 
sion of  the  state,  at  any  given  moment,  of  the  race  which 
population  and  agricultural  ekiU  are  always  running  against 
each  other. 

§  2.  It  is  well  said  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  many  of  the 
most  important  leseons  in  political  economy  are  to  be  learnt 
at  the  extreme  margin  of  cultivation,  the  last  point  which 
the  culture  of  the  soil  has  reached  in  its  contest  with  the 
spontaneous  agencies  of  nature.  --The  degree  of  productive- 
ness of  this  extreme  margin,  is  aa  index  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  distribntion  of  the  produce  among  the  three  classes, 
of  labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords. 

When  the  demand  of  an  increasing  population  for  more 
food  cannot  be  satisfied  without  extending  cultivation  to  less 
fertile  land,  or  incurring  additional  outlay,  with  a  less  pro- 
portional retnm,  on  land  already  in  cultivation,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  this  increase  of  agricultural  produce,  that 
the  value  and  price  of  that  produce  must  first  rise.  But  as 
soon  as  the  price  has  risen  sufficiently  to  give  to  the  addi- 
tional outlay  of  capital  the  ordinary  profit,  the  rise  will  not 
go  on  still  further  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  new  land, 
or  the  new  expenditure  on  old  land,  to  yield  rent  as  well  as 
profit.  The  land  or  capita  last  put  in  requisition,  and  occu- 
pying what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  the  margin  of  coltivatioD, 
will  yield,  and  continue  to  yield,  no  rent.  Biit  if  this  yields 
no  rent,  the  rent  a&brded  by  all  other  land  or  agricultural 
capital  will  be  exactly  so  much  as  it  piodncee  more  than  this. 
The  price  of  food  will  always  on  the  average  be  such,  that 
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tlie  worat  laad,  and  the  least  prodnctive  ioBtalment  of  the 
capital  employed  on  the  better  lands,  shall  just  replace  the 
expenses  with  the  ordinary  profit.  If  the  least  favoured 
landandcapital  just  do  thus  much,  all  other  land  and  capital 
will  yield  an  extra  profit,  eqnal  to  the  proceeds  of  the  extra 
produce  dne  to  their  Buperior  productiveness  ;  and  this  extra 
profit  becomes,  by  competition,  the  prize  of  the  landlords. 
ExchaDge,  and  money,  therefore,  make  no  difference  iu  the 
law  of  rent :  it  is  the  same  as  we  originally  found  it.  Bent 
ia  the  extra  return  made  to  a^icultaral  capital- when  em- 
ployed with  peculiar  advantages;  the  exact  equivalent  of 
what  those  advantages  enable  the  prodncere  to  economize 
in  the  cost  of  production :  the  valne  and  price  of  the  produce 
being  r^;ulated  by  the  cost  of  production  to  those  prodacets 
who  have  no  advantages ;  by  the  return  to  that  portion  of 
sgncultural  capital,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  the  least 
favourable. 

§  8.     WagCB  and  rent  being  thus  regulated  by  the  same 
principles  when  paid  in  money,  as  they  would  be  if  appor-    . 
tioned  in  kind,  it  follows  that  Profits  are  bo  likewise.    For     '' 
the  surplus,  after  rsplaciag  wages  and  paying  rent,  consti- 
tutes FYofits. 

Wo  found  ia  the  last  chapter  of  the  Second  Book,  that 
the  advances  of  the  capitalist,  when  analyzed  to  their 
ultimate  elements,  coosiflt  either  in  the  purchase  or  main- 
tenance of  labour,  or  in  the  profits  of  former  capitalists ;  and 
that  therefore  profits  in  the  last  resort,  depend  upon  the 
Cost  of  Labour,  falling  as  that  rises,  and  rising  as  it  falls. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  more  minutely  the  operation  of 
this  law. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  Cost  of  Labour,  which 
ia  correctly  represented  (money  being  supposed  invariable) 
by  the  money  wages  of  the  labourer,  may  be  increased. 
The  labourer  may  obtain  greater  comforts ;  wages  in  kind — ■ 
real  wages — may  rise.  Or  the  progress  of  popalation  may 
force  down  cultivation  to  inferior  soils,  and  more  costly 
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processes;  thus  raisiug  the  cost  of  production,  the  valae, 
and  the  price,  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  labourer's  con- 
eumption.  On  either  of  theee  eappoeitioDB,  the  rate  of  profit 
Tvill  fall. 

If  the  labourer  obtains  more  abundant  commodities, 
only  by  reason  of  their  greater  cheapness ;  if  he  obtains  a 
greater  qnantity,  hnt  not  on  the  whole  a  greater  cost ;  real 
wages  will  be  increased,  bnt  not  money  wages,  and  tberu 
will  be  nothing  to  affect  the  rate  of  profit.  But  if  he  ob- 
tainB  a  greater  qnantity  of  commodities  of  which  the  cost  of 
production  is  not  lowered,  he  obtains  a  greater  cost;  his 
money  wages  are  higher.  The  expense  of  these  increased 
money  wages  falls  wholly  on  the  capitalist.  There  are  no 
conceivable  means  by  which  he  can  shake  it  off.  It  may 
be  said — it  used  formerly  to  bo  said — ^that  he  will  get  rid  of 
it  by  raising  his  price.  But  tliis  opinion  wo  have  already, 
and  more  than  once,  fully  refuted.* 

The  doctrine,  indeed,  that  a  rise  of  wages  caases  an 
-^  eqiuvalent  rise  of  prices,  is,  as  we  formerly  observed,  selt- 
contradictory :  tor  if  it  did  so,  it  would  not  be  a  rise  of 
wages ;  the  labourer  would  get  no  more  of  any  commodity 
than  ho  liad  before,  let  his  money  wages  rise  ever  so  much  ; 
a  rise  of  real  wages  would  be  an  impossibility.  This  being 
eqnally  contrary  to  reason  and  to  fact,  it  is  evident  that  a 
rise  of  money  wages  does  not  raise  prices ;  that  high  WE^es 
arc  not  a  cause  of  high  prices.  A  rise  of  general  w^es  falls 
on  profits.     There  is  no  possible  alternative. 

Having  disposed  of  the  case  in  which  the  increase  of 
money  wages,  and  of  the  Cost  of  Labour,  arises  from  the 
labourer's  obtaining  more  ample  w&ges  in  kind,  let  na  now 
suppose  it  to  arise  from  the  increased  cost  of  production  of 
the  things  which  he  consumes ;  owing  to  an  increase  of 
population,  unaccompanied  by  an  eqaivalent  increase  of 
agricultural  skill.  The  augmented  supply  required  by  the 
popnlation  would  not  be  obtained,  unless  the  price  of  food 
rose  sufficiently  to  remunerate  the  farmer  for  the  increased 
■  Siq)n,  book  iS.  cbap.  iv.  g  2,  ted  dup.  xxv.  %  4. 
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cost  of  prodaction.  The  farmer,  however,  in  this  case 
sustains  a  twofold  diBRdvautage.  He  baa  to  cany  on  his 
cnltivation  under  lees  favourable  coaditions  of  prodnctivo- 
ne&a  than  beforo.  For  tbis,  as  it  is  a  disadvantage  belong- 
ing to  bim  only  as  a  fanner,  and  not  shared  hj  other  em- 
ployers, be  will,  on  the  general  principles  of  valae,  be  com- 
pensated by  a  rise  of  the  price  of  his  commodity :  indeed, 
until  this  rise  has  takeu  place,  be  will  not  bring  to  market 
the  required  increase  of  produce.  But  this  very  rise  of 
price  involves  him  in  another  necessity,  for  which  he  is  not 
compensated.  He  must  pay  higher  money  wages  to  bis  la- 
bonrers.  This  necessity,  being  common  to  him  with  all 
other  capitalists,  fonns  no  ground  for  a  rise  of  price.  The 
price  will  rise,  until  it  has  placed  him  in  as  good  a  situation 
in  respect  of  profits,  as  other  employee  of  labour :  it  will 
rise  so  as  to  indemnify  him  for  the  increased  labour  which 
■he  must  now  employ  in  order  to  produce  a  given  quantity 
of  food  :  but  the  increased  wages  of  that  labour  are  a  bur- 
then common  to  all,  and  for  which  no  one  can  be  indem- 
nified.   It  will  be  paid  wholly  from  profits. 

Thus  we  sea  that  increased  wages,  when  common  to  all 
descriptions  of  productive  labourers,  and  when  really  repre-  \ 
senting  a  greater  Cost  of  I-abour,  are  always  and  neceraiuTly 
at  the  expense  of  profits.  And  by  reversing  the  cases,  we 
ahould  find  in  like  manner  that  diminished  wages,  when 
representing  a  really  diminished  Cost  of  Labour,  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  rise  of  profits.  But  the  opposition  of  pecuniary 
interest  thus  indicated  between  tbe  class  of  capitalists  and 
that  of  labourers,  is  to  a  great  extent  only  apparent.  Real 
wages  are  a  very  different  thing  from  the  Cost  of  Labour, 
and  are  generally  highest  at  the  times  and  places  where, 
from  the  easy  terms  on  which  the  land  yields  all  the  produce 
as  yet  required  from  it,  the  value  and  price  of  food  being 
low,  the  cost  of  labour  to  the  employer,  notwithstanding  its 
ample  remuneration,  is  comparatively  cheap,  and  the  rate  of 
profit  consequently  high ;  as  at  present  in  Uie  United  States. 
"We  thus  ohtMn  a  full  confirmation  of  our  orijpnal  theorem 
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that  Profits  depend  on  the  Cost  of  Labour :  or,  to  expreae 
the  Qieaciiig  with  still  greater  acenracy,  the  rate  of  profit 
and  the  cost  of  labour  vaiy  inversely  as  one  another,  and 
are  joint  effects  of  the  same  agencies  or  causes. 

But  does  not  this  proposition  require  to  be  slightly  modi- 
fied, by  making  allowance  for  that  portion  (though  com- 
paratively small)  of  the  expenses  of  the  capitalist  which 
does  not  consist  in  wages  paid  by  himself  or  reimbursed  to 
previous  capitalists,  but  in  the  profits  of  those  previous 
capitalists?  Suppose,  for  example,  an  invention  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  the  adrantege  of  which  should 
consist  in  rendering  it  nunecessary  that  the  hides  should 
remain  for  go  great  a  length  of  time  in  the  tan-pit.  Shoe- 
makers, saddlers,  and  other  workers  in  leather,  would  save 
a  part  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  material  which 
consists  of  the  tanner's  profits  during  the  time  his  capital  ie 
locked  np ;  and  tills  saving,  it  may  be  sud,  is  a  source  from 
which  they  might  derive  au  increaee  of  profit,  though 
wages  and  the  Cost  of  Laboor  remuned  exactly  the  same. 
In  the  case  here  supposed,  however,  the  consumer  alona 
would  benefit,  since  the  prices  of  ahoea,  harness,  and  all 
other  articles  into  which  leather  euters,  would  fall,  until  the 
profits  of  the  producers  were  reduced  to  the  general  level. 
To  obviate  this  objection,  let  us  auppose  tJiat  a  similar 
saving  of  expenses  takes  place  in  all  departments  of  produc- 
tion at  once.  In  that  case,  since  values  and  prices  would 
not  be  affected,  profits  would  probably  be  raised  ;  but  if  we 
look  more  closely  into  the  case'  we  shall  find,  that  it  it 
because  the  cost  of  labour  would  be  lowered.  In  this  as  io 
any  other  case  of  increase  in  the  general  productiveneAs  of 
labour,  if  the  labourer  obtained  only  the  same  real  wages, 
profits  would  be  raised :  but  tlie  same  real  wages  would 
imply  a  smaller  Cost  of  Labour ;  the  cost  of  production  of 
all  things  having  been,  by  the  supposition,  diminished.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  real  wages  of  labour  roae  proportion- 
ally, and  the  Cost  of  Labour  to  the  employer  remained  the 
same,  the  advances  of  the  capitalist  would  bear  the  same 
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ratio  to  hia  retuniB  as  before,  and  tlie  rate  of  profit  would 
be  unaltered.  The  reader  who  may  wish  for  a  more  minute 
examination  of  this  point,  will  find  it  in  the  volume  of 
Bepai'ate  EsBajs  to  which  reference  has  before  been  made.* 
The  question  is  too  intricate  in  companEon  with  its  impor- 
tance, to  be  further  entered  into  in  a  work  like  the  present ; 
and  I  will  merely  say,  that  it  seemB  to  result  from  the  con- 
siderationi  adduced  in  tho  Essay,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
case  in  question  to  affect  tho  integrity  of  the  theoiy  which 
affirms  an  exact  correspondence,  in  an  inverse  direction, 
between  the  rate  of  profit  and  the  Cost  of  Labour. 

•  Esaa;  IT.  03  Projiu  and  IiUertrt. 
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BOOK   IV. 

INFLUENCE    OF   THE    PROGRESS   OP   SOCIETY 
ON  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 


GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  PROGBGSSIVI:  SIATE 
OF  WEALTH. 

§  1.  Tbe  three  preceding  Parts  include  as  detailed  a 
view  as  our  limits  permit,  of  what,  by  a  happy  generaliza- 
tion of  a  mathematical  phrase,  has  been  caJled  tbe  Statics  -  ' 
of  the  subject  We  have  snrveyed  the  field  of  economical 
facts,  and  have  examined  how  tbcy  stand  related  to  one  an- 
other as  causes  and  effects ;  what  circumstancea  determine 
the  amount  of  prodnction,  of  employment  for  laboor,  of 
capital  and  population  ;  what  laws  ri^late  rent,  profits,  and 
wages ;  under  what  conditions  and  in  what  proportions 
commodities  are  interchanged  between  individuals  and  be- 
tween conntries.  We  have  tims  obtained  a  collective  view 
of  the  economical  phenomena  of  society,  considered  as  ex* 
isting  simnltsneonelj.  We  have  ascertained,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  principlea  of  their  interdependence  ;  and  when 
the  state  of  some  of  the  elements  is  known,  we  should  now 
be  able  to  infer,  in  a  general  way,  the  contemporaneons 
state  of  most  of  the  others.    All  this,  however,  has  only 
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put  Its  in  poBBeesioB  of  the  ecoaomical  laws  of  a  stationary 
and  nnchanging  Bociety.  We  have  still  to  consider  the 
economical  condition  of  mankind  as  liable  to  change,  and 
indeed  (in  the  more  advanced  portions  of  the  race,  and  in 
all  regions  to  which  their  inflnence  reaches)  as  at  all  times 
undergoing  progressive  changes.  We  have  to  consider 
vhat  these  changes  are,  what  are  their  laws,  and  what  tlieir 
ultimate  tendencies ;  thereby  adding  a  theory  of  motion  to 
oar  theory  of  equiUbrinm — the  Dyiiaraiea  of  political  econo- 
my to  the  Statics. 

In  this  inqniry,  it  is  natural  to  commence  by  tracing 
the  operation  of  known  and  acknowledged  agencies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  other  changes  which  the  economy  of 
society  is  destined  to  andergo,  tligre  is  one  actnally  in  prog- 
ress, concerning  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  In  the 
leading  conntries  of  the  world,  and  in  all  others  as  they 
come  within  the  inSnence  of  those  leading  countries,  there 
is  at  least  one  progressive  movement  whicli  continues  with 
little  interruption  from  year  to  year  and  from  generation  to 

.  generation  ;  a  progestin  wealth  ;  an  advancement  in  what 
is  called  material  prosperity.    All  the  nations  which  we 

,  are  accustomed  to  call  civilized,  increase  gradually  in  pro- 
duction and  in  population ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubly 
that  not  only  these  nations  wiU  for  some  time  continue  so 
to  increase,  but  that  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
including  some  not  yet  founded,  will  successively  enter 
upon  the  same  career.  It  will,  therefore,  be  our  first  object 
to  examine  the  nature  and  consequences  of  this  progressive 
diange ;  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  and  the  effects  it 
produces  on  the  various  economical  facts  of  which  we  have 
been  tracing  the  laws,  and  especially  on  wages,  profits 
rents,  values,  and  prices. 

§  3.  Of  the  features  which  characterize  this  progressive 
economical  movement  of  civilized  nations,  that  which  first 
excites  attention,  through  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
phenomena  of  Production,  is  the  perpetual,  and  so  far  as 
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linman  foredglit  can  extend,  the  anlimited,  growth  of  mui's  . 
power  over  uattire.  Oar  knowledge  of  tbe  properties  and 
laws  of  physical  objecto  ahowB  no  sign  of  approaching  its 
ultimate  bonndariea :  it  is  advancing  laore  rapidly,  and  in 
a  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  any  pre- 
vioDs  age  or  generation,  and  affording  such  freqoont 
glinapaee  of  onezplored  fields  beyond,  as  to  jnatiiy  the 
belief  that  oar  acqaaintance  with  natore  is  still  aJmoet  in 
its  infancy.  Hus  increasing  jdiyeical  knowledge  is  now, 
too,  more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period,  converted,  by 
practical  ingenuity,  into  phymcal  power.  The  most  mar' 
vellona  of  modem  inventions,  one  which  realizcB  the  im^> 
nary  feats  of  the  magician,  not  metc^horicaDy  but  literally 
— the  electrotnagnetic  t^egreph — sprang  into  existence  bnt 
a  few  yeare  after  the  establishment  of  the  scientific  theory 
which  it  realizes  and  exemplifies.  Lastly,  the  manual  part 
of  these  great  seioitific  opetations  is  now  never  wanting  to 
the  intellectual :  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  cv  ibrming, 
in  a  safficient  number  of  the  working  bands  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  skill  requisite  for  executing  the  most  delicate  pro^ 
ceases  of  the  application  of  science  to  prtxrtical  uses.  From 
tliis  union  of  conditions,  it  Is  impossible  not  to  look  forward 
to  a  vast  multiplication  and  long  succession  of  contrivances 
for  economizing  labour  and  increasing  its  prodaoe ;  and  to 
an  ever  wider  diffn&ion  of  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  con- 
trivances. 

Another  change,  which  has  always  hith^o  character' 
izcd,  and  will  assuredly  continue  to  characterize,  the  prog* 
ress  of  civilized  society,  is  a  continual  increase  of  the  8ecu<  — 
rity  of  peiBon  and  property.  The  people  of  every  country 
in  Europe,  the  most  backward  as  well  as  the  meet  ad- 
vanced, are,  in  each  generation,  better  protected  against 
the  violence  and  rapacity  of  one  another,  both  by  a  more 
efficient  judicature  and  police  for  the  suppression  of  private 
crime,  and  by  the  decay  and  destruction  of  those  mischiev- 
ous  privileges  which  enabled  certain  classes  of  the  com- 
munity to  prey  with  iinpimity  upon  the  rest.     They  are 
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sIbo,  in  every  gGneration,  better  protected,  either  by  insti- 
tutioEB  or  by  mRnners  and  opinion,  against  arbitrary  exer- 
ciae  of  the  power  of  goveramenL  Even  in  semi-barbaroua 
BoBsia,  acts  of  spoliation  directed  againat  individuata,  who 
liave  not  made  thenLselTes  politically  obnoxious,  are  not 
supposed  to  be  now  so  frequent  as  much  to  aSect  any  per- 
son's feelings  of  security.  Taxation,  in  all  European  conn- 
tries,  grows  less  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  both  in  itself  and 
in  the  manner  of  levying  it.  Wars,  and  the  destruction 
they  cause,  are  now  usually  confined,  in  almost  every 
couBtry,  to  those  distant  and  outlying  possessions  at  which 
It  comes  into  contact  with  savages.  Even  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  which  arise  from  inevitable  natural  calamities, 
are  more  and  more  softened  to  those  on  whom  they  fall,  by 
the  continual  extension  of  the  salutary  practice  of  insor- 
ance. 

Of  this  increased  security,  one  of  the  most  unfailing 
effects  is  a  great  increase  both  of  production  and  of  accnmu- 
lation.  Industry  and  frogality  cannot  exist,  where  there  is 
not  a  preponderant  probability  that  those  who  labour  and 
spare  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy.  And  tiie  nearer  this 
probability  approaches  to  a  certainty,  the  more  do  industry 
and  frugality  become  parading  qualities  in  a  people.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  results  of 
labour  and  abstinence  may  be  taken  away  by  fixed  taxa- 
tion,  without  impairing,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  effect 
of  stimulating,  the  qualities  from  which  a  great  production 
and  an  abundant  capital  take  their  rise.  But  thoso 
qualities  are  not  proof  against  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty. 
The  government  may  carry  off  a  part ;  but  there  ninst  be 
assarance  that  it  will  not  interfere,  nor  suffer  any  one  to 
interfere,  with  the  remainder. 

One  of  the  changes  which  most  infallibly  attend  the  prog- 
resE  of  modem  society,  is  an  improvement  in  the  business 
capacities  of  the  general  mass  of  mankind.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  practical  sagacity  of  an  individual  human  being  is 
greater  than  formerly.    I  ain  inch'ned  to  believe  that  eco- 
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nomical  progrees  Las  hitherto  httd  even  a  contrary  effect.  A 
person  of  good  n&tnral  endowmente,  in  a  mde  state  of 
sooie^,  can  do  a  greater  number  of  things  tolerably  well, 
has  a  gteoXet  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  is  more 
capable  of  extricating  himself  and  others  from  an  unforeseen 
embairaeemeDt,  than  ninety-ntne  in  a  hundred  of  those  who 
hare  known  only  what  is  called  the  civilized  form  of  life. 
How  far  these  points  of  inferiori^  <^  facoltiee  are  compen- 
sated, and  by  what  means  they  might  be  compensated  still 
more  completely,  to  the  civilized  man  as  an  individual  be- 
ing, is  a  gaestion  bel<Higing  to  a  different  inquiry  from  the 
present.  Bat  to  civilized  human  beings  collectively  consid- 
ered, the  compensation  10  ample.  What  is  lost  in  the  sep- 
arate efficiency  of  each,  is  far  more  than  made  up  by  the 
greater  capacity  of  united  action.  In  proportion  as  they  put 
off  die  qaalities  of  the  savage,  ihey  become  amenable  to  dis- 
cipline ;  capable  of  adhering  to  plans  concerted  beforehand, 
and  about  which  they  may  not  have  been  consulted ;  of 
subordinating  their  individual  caprice  to  a  preconceived 
determination,  and  performing  severally  the  parts  allotted 
to  them  in  a  combined  undertaking.  Works  of  alt  sorts, 
impracticable  to  the  savage  or  the  lialf-civilized,  are  daily 
accomplished  by  civilized  nations,  not  by  any  greatneee  of 
facnltiea  in  the  actual  agents,  but  through  the  fact  that 
each  is  able  to  rely  with  certainty  on  the  otheni  for  the  por- 
ti<Mi  of  the  work  which  they  respectively  nndertake.  The 
peculiar  characteristio,  in  short,  of  civilized  beings,  is  the 
capacity  of  co-operation ;  and  this  lite  other  faculties,  tends 
to  improve  by  practice,  and  becomes  capable  of  assuming  a 
constantly  vrider  sphere  of  action. 

Accordingly  there  is  no  more  certain  incident  of  the 
progressive  change  taking  place  in  society,  than  the  contin-  > 
na!  growth  of  the  principle  and  practice  of  co-operation. 
Associations  of  individuals  voluntarily  combining  their  small 
contributions,  now  perform  works,  both  of  on  industrial  and 
of  many  other  characters,  wbidi  no  one  person  or  small 
number  of  persons  are  rich  enough  to  accomplish,  or  for  the 
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performance  of  whicli  the  few  peraons  capable  of  aocoio- 
plisliing  them  vere  formerly  eoabled  to  exact  tlie  most  in- 
ordinate r^nimeratioQ.  As  wealth  inf^^aees  and  baeiness 
c^>acitj'  improves,  we  majr  look  forward  to  s  great  esteu- 
eiou  of  establieluneDts,  both  for  industrial  and  otlier  pnr- 
poseB,  formed  by  the  collective  cODtribationa  of  large 
nnraberfi  ;  establiahmenta  like  tbofie  known  by  the  teohnical 
iiamo  of  joinfrfltock  companies,  or  the  aseociationA  leas  form- 
ally confititated,  which  are  bo  numerous  in  England,  to  raise 
funds  for  public  or  philant^iropic  objects. 

The  progress  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  phyracal 
BcieiiceB  and  arta,  combined  with  the  greater  security  of 
property,  and  greater  &eedom  in  disposing  of  it,  which  are 
obvious  features  in  the  civilization  of  modera  nations,  and 
with  the  more  extensive  and  m(»e  skilful  anployment  of 
the  joint-stock  principle,  afford  space  and  scope  for  an 
indefinite  increase  of  capital  and  production,  and  for  the 
increase  of  population  which  is  its  ordinary  accompaniment. 
That  the  gT0^vth  of  population  will  overpass  iha  increase  <^ 
production,  there  ia  not  much  reason  to  apprehend ;  and 
that  it  should  even  keep  pace  with  it,  is  inconustent  with 
the  supposition  of  any  real  improvement  in  the  poorebt 
classes  of  the  people.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that 
VK  there  might  be  a  great  jwogreae  in  industrial  improvement, 

"^  and  in  the  dgns  of  what  is  commonly  called  national  pros- 

perity ;  a  great  increase  of  a^jT^ate  wealth,  and  even,  in 
■^^  some  respects,  a  better  distribution  of  it ;  that  not  only  the 
-^  rich  might  grow  richer,  but  many  of  the  poor  might  grow 
rich,  tliat  the  intermediate  classes  might  become  more 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  the  means  of  enjoyable  exis- 
tence be  more  and  more  laigdy  diffused,  while  yet  the  great 
class  at  the  base  of  the  whole  might  jnorease  in  numbers 
only,  and  not  in  comfort  nor  in  cultivation.  We  must^ 
therefore,  in  considering  the  effects  of  the  progress  of  indus- 
tiy,  admit  as  a  supposition,  however  greatly  we  deprecate 
as  a  fact,  an  increase  cf  popolation  as  long-continued,  as 
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indefioite,  and  poBsiljly  even  as  rapid,  as  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction and  accamTilation. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  causes  of 
change  at  work  in  a  society  which  is  in  a  state  of  econom- 
ical progress,  I  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  the  changes  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  IHDC8THT  AN1>  POP0- 
LATION,  ON  VALUES  AND  PRICES. 

§  1.  Thb  changes  wliich  the  progress  of  indnstty 
caoBes  or  presappoBes  iu  the  eircTunstances  of  production, 
are  necessarily  attended  with  changes  in  the  valaee  of  com- 
modities. 

The  permitneiit  values  of  all  thmgs  which  are  neither 
under  a  natural  nor  under  an  ai-tificial  monopoly,  depend, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  their  cost  of  production.  But  the 
increasing  power  which  mankind  are  constantly  acquiring 
over  nature,  increases  more  and  more  the  efficiency  of 
human  exertion,  or  in  other  words,  diminishes  cost  of  pro- 
duction. All  inventions  hy  which  a  greater  quantity  of  any 
commodity  can  be  produced  with  the  same  labour,  or  the 
same  quantity  with  less  labour,  or  which  abridge  the  pro- 
cess, so  that  the  capital  employed  needs  not  be  advanced 
for  so  long  a  time,  lessen  the  cost  of  production  of  the  com- 
modity. As,  however,  value  is  relative ;  if  inventions  and 
improvements  in  production  were  made  in  all  commodities, 
and  all  in  the  same  degree,  there  would  be  no  alteration  in 
values.  Things  would  continue  to  exchange  for  each  other 
at  the  same  rates  as  before ;  and  mankind  would  obtain  a 
greater  quantity  of  all  things  in  return  for  their  labour 
and  abstinence,  without  having  that  greater  abundance 
measured  and  declared  (as  it  is  when  it  affects  only  one 
thing)  by  the  diminished  exchange  value  of  the  commodity. 

As  for  prices,  in  tiiese  circumstances  they  would  be  af- 
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fected  or  not,  accoifding  as  the  improvementa  in  production  ■ 
did  or  did  not  extend  to  the  prociona  metals.  If  the  mate- 
rials of  money  were  an  exception  to  the  general  diminntion 
of  cost  of  production,  the  values  of  all  other  things  would 
fall  in  relation  to  money,  that  is,  there  would  be  a  fall  of 
general  prices  throagbout  the  world.  But  if  money,  ]ik& 
other  things,  and  in  the  same  degree  ae  other  things,  were 
obtained  in  greater  abundance  and  cheapness,  prices  would 
be  no  more  affected  than  values  would ;  and  there  wonld 
be  no  visible  sign,  in  the  state  of  the  markets,  of  any  of  tie 
changes  which  had  taken  place ;  except  tliat  there  would 
be  (if  people  continoed  to  labour  as  much  aa  before)  a 
greater  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  commodities,  circulated  at 
the  same  prices  by  a  greater  quantity  of  money. 

Improvements  in  production  are  not  the  only  circum- 
stance acco'mpanying  the  progress  of  industry,  which 
tends  to  diminish  the  cost  of  producing,  or  at  least  of 
obtaiuing,  commodities.  Another  circumstance  is  the 
increase  of  Interconrse  between  different  parts  of  the  wbrld.  ', 
Asci^merce  extends,  and  the  ignorant  attempts  to  reetraiii 
it  by  tariffs  become  obsolete,  commodities  tend  more  and 
more  to  be  produced  in  the  places  in  which  tlieir  production 
can  be  carried  on  at  the  least  expense  of  labour  and  capital 
to  mankind.  As  civilization  spreads,  and  aecarity  of  person 
and  proper^  becomes  established,  in  parts  of  the  world 
which  have  not  hitherto  had  that  advantage,  the  productive 
capabilities  of  thoee  places  are  called  into  fuller  activity,  for 
the  benefit  both  of  their  own  inhabitants  and  of  foreigners. 
The  ignorance  and  misgovemment  in  which  many  of  the 
regions  most  favoured  by  nature  are  still  grovelling,  afford 
work,  probably,  for  many  generations  before  those  countries 
will  be  raised  even  to  the  present  level  of  the  most  civil- 
ized parts  of  Europe.  Much  will  also  depend  on  the 
increasing  migration  of  labour  and  capital  to  mtoccupied 
ports  of  the  earth,  of  which  tlie  soil,  climate,  and  aitnatioil 
are  found,  by  the  ample  means  of  exploration  now  possess- 
ed, to  promise  not  only  a  large  return  to  industry,  but^reat 
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facilities  of  producing  commodities  suited  to  tlie  markets  of 
old  cotuitries.  Maofa  as  the  collective  indtistry  of  the  earth 
is  likely  to  'be  increased  in  efficiency  hy  tlie  ext^isioB  of 
science  and  of  die  industrial  arts,  a  Btill  more  active  Eoorcd 
of  increased  cheapness  of  production  will  be  found,  prob- 
ably, for  some  time  to  come,  in  tlie  gradaally  enfolding 
consegnencOB  of  Free  IVade.  and  in  the  increaaug  scale  on 
which  Ji^migration  and  Colonization  will  bo  carried  on. 

From  the  causes  now  enumerated,  unless  counteracted 
bj  others,  the  progress  of  things  enables  a  country  to  obt^a 
at  lees  and  Icea  of  real  cost,  not  only  its  own  productiouB 
but  tho»e  of  foreign  countries.  Indeed,  whatever  diminishes 
the  cost  of  its  own  productions,  when  of  an  exportable  char- 
acter, enables  it,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  obtain  its 
imports  at  less  real  cost. 

'  §  2.  But  is  it  the  la^,  that  these  tendeacies  are  not 
counteracted !  Has  the  progress  of  wealth  uid  industry  uo 
effect  in  regard  to  cost  of  production,  but  to  diminish  it  T 
Are  no  causes  of  an  opposite  character  brought  into  opcrar 
tioD  by  the  same  progress,  fiufficiont  in  some  cases  not  only 
to  neutralize  but  to  overcome  the  former,  and  convert  the 
descending  movement  of  cost  of  production  into  an  ascend- 
ing movement!  Wo  are  ali'eady  aware  that  there  are  such 
causes,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  most  important  classed  of 
uommodities,  food  and  materials,  there  is  a  tendency  diar 
metrically  opposite  to  that  of  which  we  have  been  8p«iking. 
The  cost  of  production  of  these  commodities  teaids  to  in- 
crease. 

This  is  not  a  property  inherent  in  the  conunoditiea 
themsdves.  If  population  were  statiotmry,  and  the  prod- 
uce of  the  earth  never  needed  to  be  augmented  in  qoan- 
tity,  them  would  be  no  cause  for  greater  cost  of  prodactioa. 
Uankind  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  full  benefit  of  alt 
improvements  in  a^cultore,  or  in  the  arts  subsidiary  to  it, 
and  there  would  be  no  difference,  in  this  respect,  between 
the  products  of  agriooteore  and  those  of  manufactures. 
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The  onlj  prodneta  of  industry  whicli,  if  population  did  not 
increase,  would  be  liable  to  a  real,  increase  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, are  those  wbicb,  depending  on  a  material  wbieh  is 
not  renewed,  are  either  wholly  or  partially  exb&nstible ; 
such  as  coal,  and  most  if  not  all  metals ;  for  even  irao,  the 
most  abundant  as  well  as  most  neefnl  of  metallic  products, 
whidi  forms  aa  ingredient  of  most  minerals  and  of  abnost 
all  rocks,  is  susceptible  of  exhaustion  so  far  as  r^ards  its 
richest  and  most  tractable  ores. 

When,  however,  population  increases,  as  it  has  never  yet 
failed  to  do  when  the  increase  of  industry  and  of  the  means 
of  subsiBtence  made  room  for  it,  the  demand  for  moat  of  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  for  food,  increases 
in  a  c<»Te8ponding  proportion.  And  then  comes  into  effect 
that  fundamental  law  of  production  fh)m  the  soil,  on  which 
we  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  expatiate  ;  the  law, 
that  increased  labour,  in  any  given  state  of  agricultural 
skill,  is  attended  with  a  Ims  than  proportional  increase  of  ^ 
produce.  The  cost  of  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
increases,  cateru  paribus,  with  every  increase  of  the  de- 
mand. 

No  tendeucy  of  a  like  kind  exists  with  rtspeet  to  manu- 
factored  articles.  The  tendency  is  in  the  contrary  direction. 
The  larger  the  scale  on  which  manufacturing  operations  are 
carried  on,  the  more  cheaply  they  can  in  general  be  per- 
formed. Dfr.  Senior  has  gone  the  length  of  enunciating  as  an 
inherent  law  of  manufacturing  industry,  that  In  it  increased 
production  takes  place  at  a  smaller  cost,  while  in  agricul- 
toral  industry  increased  production  takes  place  at  a  greater 
cost.  I  cannot  think,  however,  tliat  even  in  manufactures, 
increased  cheapness  follows  increased  production  by  any- 
thing amounting  to  a  law.  It  is  a  probable  and  usual,  but 
not  a  neceesary,  consequence. 

As  manufactures,  however,  depend  for  their  materials 
dther  upon  agricnlture,  or  mining,  or  the  ^mntaneoos  prod. 
Qce  of  the  earth,  maDufacturiog  indostry  is  inbject,  in 
respect  of  one  of  its  essentials,  to  the  same  law  as  agricol- 
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tare.  Bnt  the  cmde  material  generally  forms  eo  small  a 
portion  of  the  totKl  coat,  that  any  tendency  which  may  ezirt 
to  a  progressive  increase  in  that  dngle  item,  is  mnch  over- 
balanced by  the  dimination  continnally  taking  place  in  all 
the  other  elemente ;  to  which  diminution  it  ia  impossible  at 
present  to  assign  any  limit. 

The  tendency,  then,  being  to  a  perpetual  increase  of  the 
productive  power  of  labour  in  mannfaetnree,-  while  in  agri- 
cultnre  and  mining  there  is  a  conflict  between  two  tenden- 
cies, the  one  towards  an  increase  of  productive  power,  the 
other  towards  a  diminution  of  it,  the  cost  of  production 
being  lessened  by  every  improvement  in  the  processes,  and 
augmented  by  every  addition  to  population ;  it  follows  that 
the  exchange  values  of  manufactured  articles,  compared 
with  the  products  of  agriculture  and  of  mines,  have,  as 
population  and  industry  advance,  a  certain  and  decided 
tendency  to  fall.  Money  being  a  prodnct  of  mines,  it  may 
also  be  Iwd  down  as  a  rule,  that  manufactured  articles 
tend,  as  society  advances,  to  fall  in  money  prioe.  The 
industrial  history  of  modem  nations,  especially  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  fully  bears  out  this  assertion. 

§  3.  Whether  agricultoral  produce  increases  in  absolute 
as  well  as  comparative  cost  of  production,  depends  on  the 
conflict  of  the  two  antagonist  agencies,  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  improvement  in  agricultural  still.  In  some,  per- 
haps in  most,  states  of  society,  (looking  at  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth,)  both  agricultural  skill  and  population  are  either 
stationary,  or  increase  very  slowly,  and  the  cost  of  prodno- 
tion  of  food,  therefore,  is  nearly  stationary.  In  a  society 
which  is  advancing  in  wealth,  population  generally  in' 
creases  faster  than  agricultural  skill,  and  food  consequently 
tends  to  become  more  costly ;  bnt  there  are  times  when  a 
strong  impulse  sets  in  towards  agricultural  improvement. 
Such  an  impulse  has  shown  itself  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  last  fineen  or  twenty  years.  In  England  and  Scotland 
agricultural  skill  has  of  late  increased  considerably  faster 
than  population,  insomuch  that  food  and  other  agricultural 
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produce,  notwithatEindiiig  the  increase  of  people,  c&n  be 
grown  at  lesB  cost  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago :  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  has  given  an  additional  stimuloB 
to  the  spirit  of  improvement.  In  some  other  countries,  and 
particularly  in  France,  the  improvement  of  ^ienltnre 
gains  gronnd  still  more  decidedly  upon  popnlation,  becanse 
thoogh  agricultcre,  except  in  a  few  provinces,  advances 
dowly,  population  advances  still  more  slowly,  and  even 
with  increasing  slowness ;  its  growth  being  kept  down,  not  . 
by  poverty,  which  is  diminishiDg,  but  by  pradence. 

Which  of  the  two  conflicting  agencies  is  gaining  upon 
the  other  at  any  particolar  time,  might  be  conjectured  with 
tolerable  accuracy  from  the  money  price  of  agricultural 
produce  (supposing  bollion  not  to  vary  materially  in  value), 
provided  a  safficient  Doniber  of  years  could  be  taken,  to 
£)rm  an  average  independent  of  tlie  fluctuations  of  seasons. 
This,  however,  is  hardly  practicable,  mnce  Mr.  Tooke  has 
shown  that  even  so  long  a  period  as  half  a  centnry  may  in- 
clnde  a  much  greater  proportion  of  abundant  and  a  smaller 
of  deficient  seasons,  than  is  properly  due  to  it.  A  mere 
average,  therefore,  might  lead  to  conclusions  only  the  more 
misleading,  for  their  deceptive  semblance  of  accuracy.  There 
would  be  less  danger  of  error  in  taking  the  average  of  only 
a  small  number  of  years,  and  correcting  it  by  a  conjectural 
allowance  for  the  character  of  the  seasons,  than  in  tmstiiig 
to  a  longer  average  without  any  such  correction.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  in  founding  conclusLons  on 
quoted  prices,  allowance  must  also  be  made  as  far  as  posra- 
ble  for  any  changes  in  the  general  exchange  value  of  the 
preoions  metals.* 

%  4.    Thus  far,  of  the  eflfect  of  the  progress  of  society  on  \ 
the  permanent  or  average  values  and  prices  of  commodities. 
It  remains  to  be  considered,  iu  what  manner  the  same  prog-   : 


■  A  will  belter  erllerion,  periwpg,  tbto  that  suggesUd  in  the  teit,  would  be 
tbe  IncRue  or  diminution  of  the  amotmt  of  Uie  Uboarer's  wBg«s  evtlmalad  In 
•griealtond  pioduce. 
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Iress  affoctB  their  flactaations.     Concerning  the  i 
this  qnestion  there  can  be  no  doabt      It  trads  in  a  very 
'  high  degree  to  diminieh  them. 

In  poor  and  backward  Bocieties,  as  in  the  'East,  and  in 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  extraordinary  differences  is 
the  price  of  the  same  commodity  might  exist  in  places  not 
very  distant  from  each  other,  because  the  want  of  roads  and 
canals,  the  imperfection  of  marine  navigation,  and  the  iOBO- 
enxity  of  commmiicatione  geBerally,  prevented  things  from 
being  transported  from  the  places  where  they  were  cheap 
to  those  where  they  were  dear.  The  things  most  liable  to  flnc- 
tnations  in  value,  tliwe  directly  ioflneuced  by  tlie  seasons, 
and  especially  food,  were  seldom  carried  to  any  great  dia- 
tance&  £ach  locality  depended,  as  a  general  mie,  on  its  own 
produce  and  that  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  most 
years,  accordingly,  there  was,  in  some  part  or  other  of  any 
large  country,  a  real  dearth.  Almost  every  season  must  be 
unpropitioue  to  some  among  the  many  soils  and  olimates  to 
be  found  in  an  extensive  tract  of  country ;  bnt  as  the  same 
season  is  also  in  general  more  than  ordinarily  favourable  to 
others,  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  aggregate  produce  of 
the  whole  country  is  deficient,  and  even  then  in  a  lees 
de^ee  than  that  of  many  separate  portions ;  while  a  defi- 
ciency at  all  considerable,  extending  to  the  whole  world,  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown.  In  modem  times,  therefore,  there 
is  only  dearth,  where  there  formerly  would  have  been 
famine,  and  enfficienoy  everywhere  when  anciently  Oitm 
would  have  been  scannty  in  some  places  and  superfluity  in 
others. 

The  same  change  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  b1\ 
other  articles  of  commerce.  The  safety  and  cheapness  of 
communications,  which  enable  a  deficiency  in  one  plaoe  to 
be  supplied  ftom  the  surplus  of  another,  at  a  moderate  <tr 
even  a  small  sdvance  on  the  ordinary  prioe,  render  the  fluc- 
tuations of  prices  much  less  extreme  than  formerly.  This 
effect  is  much  promoted  by  the  existence  of  large  capitals, 
belonging  to  what  are  called  speculative  nmcbauta,  whose 
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bnsinees  it  is  to  bny  goods  in  order  to  resell  them  at  a  profit. 
These  deklers  DEttorally  baling  things  when  thej  are 
cheapest,  and  storing  ihem  ap  to  be  brought  again  into  the 
market  when  the  price  has  become  nntisnally  high  ;  the  tes- 
deacj  of  their  operations  is  to  equalize  price,  or  at  least  to 
moderate  ita  ineqoalitaes.  The  prices  of  thii^  are  neither 
so  much  de|>t«eeed  at  one  time,  nor  bo  moch  raised  at 
another,  as  they  woald  be  if  e^>eculative  dealers  did  not 
exist. 

Speculators,  therefore,  ha^e  «  highly  naefnl  office  in  the 
eocmomy  of  society ;  and  (contrary  to  common  opinion)  the 
moet  asefal  portum  of  the  elaea  are  those  who  speculate  in 
commodities  affected  by  the  TicisBitudes  of  Beasons.  If  there 
were  no  com  dealers,  mA  only  would  the  pric^  of  com  be 
liable  to  variations  modi  more  extreme  than  at  present,  bat 
in  a  defident  season  the  necessuy  anpplies  might  not  be 
forthcoming  at  all.  Tlnleea  there  were  speculators  in  com, 
or  unless,  in  default  of  dealers,  the  farmers  became  specola- 
tors,  the  price  in  a  season  of  abundance  would  fall  without  ' 
any  limit  or  check,  except  tbe  wastefhl  consumption  that 
woald  invariably  follow.  That  any  part  of  the  surplus  of 
one  year  remains  to  snpply  the  deficiency  <^  another,  is 
owing  either  to  farmeta  who  withhdd  com  from  the  market, 
or  to  dealers  who  buy  it  when  at  the  cheapest  and  lay  it  np 
in  store. 

§  S.  Among  persona  who  have  not  moch  considered 
the  sabject,  there  is  a  noUw  that  tbe  gains  of  speculators 
are  oftaa  made  by  caoung  an  artificial  scarcity ;  that  they 
create  a  high  price  by  tbdr  own  purchases,  and  then  profit 
by  it  This  may  easily  be  shown  to  be  fallacious.  If  a 
com-dcaler  makes  purchases  on  speculation,  and  produces  a 
rise,  when  there  is.  neither  at  the  time  nor  atterwards  any 
cause  for  a  rise  of  price  except  his  own  proceedings ;  be  no 
donbt  appears  to  grow  richer  as  long  as  his  pnrchasee  con- 
tinne,  because  he  is  a  holder  of  an  article  which  is  quoted  at 
a  higher  and  hi^er  price :  but  this  apparent  gain  only 
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seeinB  -within  his  reacli  eo  long  as  lie  does  not  attempt  to 
realize  it.  If  lie  has  bought,  for  infltance,  a  raillioo  of 
qnarters,  and  by  ^itliliolding  them  irom  the  market,  has  . 
raised  the  price  ten  shillings  a  qnarter ;  just  so  much  as  the 
price  has  been  nusedbj  -withdrawing  a  million  qnartere,  will 
it  be  lowered  by  bringing  them  back,  and  the  best  that  he  can 
hope  is  that  he  will  lose  nothing  except  interest  and  his  ex- 
penses. If  b;  a  gradual  and  cautions  sale  he  is  able  to 
realize,  on  some  portion  of  his  stores,  a  part  of  the  increased 
price,  80  aJao  he  will  undoubtedly  have  had  to  pay  a  part 
of  that  price  on  some  portion  of  his  purchases.  He  runs 
considerable  risk  of  incurring  a  still  greater  loss;  for  the 
temporary  high  price  is  very  likely  to  have  tempted  oth««, 
-who  had  no  share  in  caosing  it,  and  -who  might  otherwise 
not  have  found  their  way  to  this  market  at  all,  to  bring 
their  com  there,  and  intercept  a  part  of  the  advuitage.  So 
that  instead  of  profiting  by  a  scanjity  caused  by  himself,  he 
is  by  no  means  unlikely,  afler  buying  in  an  average  market, 
to  be  forced  to  sell  in  a  superabundwit  one. 

As  an  individual  speculator  cannot  gain  by  a  rise  of 
price  solely  of  hia  own  creating,  so  neither  can  a  number  of 
specnlators  gain  coltectiTely  by  a  rise,  which  their  opera- 
tions have  artificially  produced.  Some  among  a  number  of 
speculators  may  gain,  by  superior  judgment  or  good  fortune 
in  selecting  the  time  for  realizing,  but  they  make  this  gain 
at  the  expense,  not  of  the  consumer,  but  of  the  otlier  specu- 
lators who  are  less  judicious.  They,  in  fact,  convert  to  their 
own  benefit  the  high  price  produced  by  the  speculations  o{ 
the  others,  leaving  to  these  the  loss  resulting  from  the  recoil. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  therefore,  that  speculators  may  enrich 
themselves  by  other  people's  loss.  But  it  is  by  the  losses 
of  otlier  speculators.  As  much  must  have  been  lost  by  one 
set  of  dealers  as  is  guned  by  another  set. 

When  a  speculation  in  a  commodity  proves  profitable  to 
the  speculators  as  a  body,  it  is  because  in  the  interval  be- 
tween their  buying  and  reselling,  the  price  rises  from  some 
cause  independent  of  them,  their  only  connection  with  it 
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conrasting  in  having  foreseen  it.  In  this  case,  their  pur- 
chases make  the  price  h^ii  to  rise  sooner  than  it  otherwise 
'woald  do,  thus  spreading  the  privation  of  the  onifiunuffa 
over  a  longer  period,  bat  mitigatiiig  it  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  hdght :  evidently  to  the  general  advantage.  In 
this,  however,  it  is  assamed  that  they  have  not  overrated 
the  rise  which  they  looked  forward  to.  For  it  often  hap- 
pens that  specalative  purchases  are  made  in  the  expectation 
of  some  increase  of  demand,  or  deficiency  of  sapply,  which 
afler  all  does  not  occur,  or  not  to  the  extent  which  the 
Bpecnlator  expected.  In  that  case  the  Bpecolation,  instead 
of  moderating  floctaatione,  has  caused  a  fluctaation  of  price 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  happened,  or  aggravated 
one  which  would.  But  in  that  case  the  speculation  is  a 
losing  one,  to  the  speculators  collectivety,  however  mnch 
some  individuals  may  gain  by  it.  All  that  part  of  the  rise 
of  price  by  which  it  exceeds  what  there  are  independent 
grounds  for,  cannot  give  to  the  speculators  aa  a  body  any 
benefit,  since  the  price  is  as  much  depressed  by  their  sales 
aa  it  was  raised  by  their  purchases ;  and  while  they  gain 
nothing  by  it,  they  lose,  not  only  their  trouble  and  expen- 
ses, but  almost  always  much  more,  through  the  effects 
incident  to  the  artificial  rise  of  price,  in  cheeking  consnmp- 
tion,  and  bringing  forward  snppltes  from  unforeseen  quarters. 
The  operations,  therefore,  of  speculative  dealers,  are  useful 
to  the  public  whenever  profitable  to  themselves ;  and 
though  they  are  sometimes  injurious  to  the  public,  by 
heightening  the  fluctuations  which  their  more  usual  office  is 
to  alleviate,  yet  whenever  this  happens  the  speculators  aro 
the  greatest  losers.  The  interest,  in  short,  of  the  specula* 
tors  as  a  body,  coincides  with  the  interest  of  the  public ;  and 
as  they  can  only  fail  to  serve  the  public  interest  in  propor- 
tion as  diey  miss  their  own,  the  best  way  to  promote  the 
one  is  to  leave  them  to  pursue  the  other  in  pertect  freedom. 
I  do  not  deny  that  speculators  may  aggravate  a  local 
scarcity.  In  collecting  com  from  the  villages  to  supply 
the  towns,  tbey  make  ^e  dearth  penetrate  into  nooks  and 
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cornerB  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  from  bearing 
their  share  of  it.  To  haj-  and  resell  in  &e  same  place, 
tends  to  alleviate  scarcity  :  to  buy  in  one  place  and  resell 
in  another,  may  increase  it  in  the  former  of  the  two  places, 
but  relieves  it  in  the  latter,  where  the  price  is  higher,  and 
which  therefore,  by  the  very  supposition,  is  likely  to  be 
snffering  mOTe.  And  these  siifTorings  always  &11  hardest 
on  the  poorest  consumtrs,  since  the  rich,  by  ontbidding, 
can  obtain  their  accnstomed  snpply  nndiminiahed  if  they 
choose.  To  no  persons,  therefore,  are  the  operations  of 
corn-dealers  on  the  whole  so  beneficial  as  to  the  poor. 
Accidentally  and  exceptionally,  the  poor  may  suffer  from 
them;  it  might  sometimes  be  more  advantageooa  to  the 
rural  poor  to  have  com  cheap  in  winter,  when  they  are 
entirely  dependent  on  it,  even  if  the  consequence  were  a 
dearth  in  spring,  when  they  can  perhaps  obtain  partial 
sabstitotes.  Bnt  there  are  no  substitutes,  procurable  at 
that  season,  which  serve  in  any  great  d^ree  to  replace 
bread-corn  as  the  chief  article  of  food :  if  there  were,  its 
price  wonld  fall  in  the  ^ring,  instead  of  continuing,  as  it 
always  does,  to  rise  till  the  iapproach  of  harvest. 

There  is  an  opposition  of  immediate  interest,  at  the 
moment  of  sale,  between  the  dealer  in  com  and  ttie  con- 
sumer, as  there  always  is  between  the  seBer  and  the  buyer : 
and  a  time  of  dearth  being  that  in  which  the  speculator 
makes  his  largest  profits,  he  is  an  object  of  dislike  and  jeal- 
ousy at  that  time,  to  those  who  are  suffering  while  he  is 
gaining.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  corn- 
dealer's  business  affitrds  him  any  extraordinary  profit ;  he 
makes  his  guns  not  constantly,  but  at  particular  times,  and 
they  must  therefore  occaaonally  be  great,  but  the  chances 
of  profit  in  a  business  in  which  there  is  so  much  com- 
petition, cannot  on  the  whole  be  greater  than  in  other 
employments.  A  year  of  scarcity,  in  which  great  gains  are 
made  by  com-dealeiB,  rarely  comes  to  an  end  without  a 
recoil  which  places  many  of  them  in  the  list  of  bankrupts. 
There  have  been  fbw  more  promising  seasons  for  corO- 
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dealere  than  the  year  1847,  and  seldom  was  there  a  greater 
break-up  among  the  HpccaktorB  than  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  The  chances  of  failure,  in  this  most  precarious  trade, 
are  a  set-off  sgaiust  great  OGcasioiial  profits.  If  the  corn- 
dealer  were  to  sell  his  stores,  during  a  dearth,  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  which  the  competition  of  the  consumerB 
assigns  to  him,  he  wonld  make  a  sacrifice,  to  charity  or 
philanthropy,  of  the  fair  profits  of  his  employment,  which 
may  be  quite  as  reasonably  required  from  any  other  person 
of  equal  means.  His  business  being  a  useful  one,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  public  that  tlie  ordinary  motives  should  exist 
for  carrying  it  on,  and  that  neither  law  nor  opinion  should 
prevent  an  operation  beneficial  to  the  public  from  being 
attended  with  aa  muck  private  advantage  as  ia  compatible 
with  fnll  and  free  competition. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  flnctaationa  of  valaes  and 
prices  arising  irom  variations  of  snp^ly,  or  from  alterations 
in  real  (as  distinguished  from  speculative)  demsod,  may  be 
expected  to  become  more  moderate  as  Bodety  advances. 
With  regard  to  those  which  mse  &om  miecaloulation,  and 
especially  from  the  alternations  of  undue  expansion  and 
excessive  contraction  of  credit,  which  occupy  ao  conspicuous 
a  place  among  commercial  phenomena,  the  same  thing  can- 
not be  affirmed  with  equal  confidence.  Such  vicissitudes, 
beginning  with  irrational  speculation  and  ending  with  a  com* 
mercial  crisis,  have  not  hith^o  beoome  either  Less  frequent 
or  lees  violent  with  the  growth  of  capital  and  extenaion  of 
indnsby.  Bather  they  may  be  said  to  have  become  more 
so :  in  consequence,  as  ia  often  said,  of  increased  com- 
petition ;  bat,  as  I  prefer  to  say,  of  a  low  rate  of  profits 
and  interest,  which  makes  oapitalista  dissatifified  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  safe  mercantile  gains.  The  connexion 
of  this  low  rate  of  profit  with  the  advance  of  population 
and  accumulation,  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  illoslxated  in 
the  ensuing  chapters. 

vol.  n. — 38 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  INDCSTBY  AND  POPULATION, 
ON  BENTS,  PROFITS,  AND  WAGES. 

§  1.  CoKTiHDmo  the  inquiry  into  the  oatnre  of  the 
economical  changes  taking  place  in  a  Bocietj  which  ie  in  a 
Btate  of  indnstrial  progress,  we  sliall  n^t  consider  what  is 
the  effect  of  that  prog^ss  on  the  distrihotion  of  the  prodnce 
among  the  various  classes  who  share  in  it. .  TVe  maj^  confine 
I  onr  attention  to  the  system  of  distribntion  which  is  the  most 
I  complex,  and  which  virtually  includes  all  othen — that  in 
I  which  the  prodnce  of  manufactures  is  shared  between  two 
j  classes,  labourers  and  capttalists,  and  the  produce  of  agri- 
j  culture  among  three,  labourers,  capitalistB,  and  landlords. 
The  characteristic  features  of  what  is  commonly  meant 
by  industrial  progress,  resolve  themselves  mainly  into  three, 
increase  of  capital,  increase  of  population,  and  improvements 
in  prodnction ;  understanding  the  last  expression  in  its 
widest  sense,  to  include  the  process  of  procuring  com- 
modities from  a  distance,  as  well  as  that  of  producing 
them.  Tlie  other  changes  which  take  place  are  chiefly 
consequences  of  these ;  ae,  for  example,  the  tendency  to  a 
progreBsive  increase  of  the  cost  of  production  of  food ; 
arising  irom  an  increased  demand,  which  may  be  occasioned 
either  by  increased  population,  or  by  an  increase  of  capital 
and  wages,  enabling  the  poorer  classes  to  increase  their 
consumption.  It  will  be  convenient  to  set  out  by  con- 
sidering each  of  the  three  causes,  as  operating  separately ; 
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after  which  we  can  suppose  them  combined  in  any  manner 
-we  think  fit. 

Let  uB  first  suppose  that  population  increases,  capital  I 
and  the  arts  of  prodnction  remaining  etationarj.  One  of  I 
the  etfecte  of  this  change  of  circnmBtanceB  is  snffieiently  ' 
obvious:  wages  will  fall ;  the  labouring  class  will  be  reduced 
to  an  inferior  condition.  The  state  of  the  capitalist,  on 
the  contrary,  will  he  improved.  With  the  same  capital,  he 
can  purchase  more  labour,  and  obttun  more  produce.  His 
rate  of  profit  is  increased.  The  dependence  of  the  rate  of 
profits  on  the  cost  of  labour  is  here  verified ;  for  tlie 
labourer  obtaining  a  diminished  qnantity  of  commodities, 
and  no  alteration  being  supposed  in  the  circnmetances  of 
their  production,  the  diminiehed  quantity  represents  a 
diminished  cost.  The  labourer  obtains  not  only  a  smaller 
real  reward,  bat  the  product  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  labour. 
The  first  circnmstance  is  the  important  one  to  himself,  the 
last  to  his  employer. 

Nothing  has  occurred,  thus  far,  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
value  of  any  commodity  ;  and  no  reason,  therefore,  has  yet 
shown  itself,  why  rent  should  be  either  raised  or  lowered. 
Bnt  if  we  look  forwai-d  another  stage  in  the  series  of  effects, 
we  may  see  our  way  to  such  a  consequence.  The  labom-ers 
have  increased  in  numbers :  their  condition  is  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion  ;  the  increased  nnmbers  divide  among 
them  only  the  produce  of  the  same  amount  of  labour  as 
before.  But  they  may  economize  in  their  other  comforts, 
and  not  in  their  food :  each  may  consume  as  much  food, 
and  of  as  costly  a  quality,  as  previously ;  or  they  may 
submit  to  a  reduction,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  numbers.  On  this  supposition,  notwithstanding 
the  diminution  of  real  wages,  the  increased  population  will 
require  an  increased  quantity  of  food.  But  since  industrial 
skill  and  knowledge  are  supposed  to  be  stationary,  moro 
food  can  only  be  obtained  by  resorting  to  worse  land,  or  to 
methods  of  cultivation  which  are  less  productive  in  propor- 
tion to  the  outlay.    Capital  for  this  extension  of  agriculture 
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will  not  be  wantiiig ;  for  though,  by  hypothesis,  no  addition 
takea  place  to  the  capital  in  existence,  a  eufScient  amount 
can  be  spared  from  the  industry  which  previously  supplied 
tlie  other  and  lese  preaaing  wants  which  the  laboorers  have 
beea  obliged  to  curtail.  The  additional  eapply  of  food, 
therefore,  will  be  produced,  but  produced  at  a  greater  cost ; 
and  the  exchange  value  of  agricultural  prodnce  must  rise. 
It  may  be  objected,  that  profits  having  risen,  the  extra  cost 
of  producing  food  can  be  defrayed  from  profita,  without  any 
increase  of  price.  It  could,  undoubtedly,  but  it  will  not : 
because  if  it  did,  the  agriculturist  would  be  placed  in  an 
inferior  position  to  other  capitalists.  The  increase  of 
profits,  being  the  effect  of  diminished  wages,  is  oommon  to 
all  employers  of  labour.  Tbe  increased  e]q>enBeB  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  a  more  oosUy  cultivation,  affect  the 
agriculturist  alone.  For  this  peculiar  burthen  he  must  be 
peculiarly  compensated,  whether  the  general  rate  of  profit  be 
liigh  or  low.  He  will  not  submit  indefinitely  to  a  dedoction 
trom  his  profits,  to  which  other  capitalists  are  not  subject. 
He  will  not  -extend  his  cnltivation  by  laying  out  fresh 
capital,  unless  for  a  return  sufficient  to  yield  him  as  high  a 
profit  as  could  be  obtained  by  the  same  capital  in  other 
investments.  The  value,  therefore,  of  hia  commodity  will 
rise,  and  rise  in  proportion  to  tbe  increased  cost  The  far- 
mer will  thus  be  indemnified  for  the  burthen  which  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  will  also  enjoy  the  augmented  rate 
of  profit  which  is  common  to  all  capitalists. 

It  follows,  from  principles  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar,  that  in  these  circumstances  rent  will  rise.  Any 
land  can  afford  to  pay,  and  under  free  competition  will  pay, 
a  rent  equal  to  the  excess  of  its  prodnce  above  the  return  to 
an  equal  capital  on  the  worst  land,  or  under  the  least  fa- 
vourable conditions.  Whenever,  therefore,  agriculture  is 
driven  to  descend  to  worse  land,  or  more  onerous  processes, 
rent  risee.  lia  rise  will  be  twofold,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
rent  in  kind,  or  com  rent,  will  rise ;  and  in  the  second, 
since  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  has  also  risen,  rent, 
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estimated  in  manafactared  or  foreign  eomnaoditiefl  (wliich  ia 
represented  ecEterit  par'dma  by  money  rent),  will  rise  atill 
more. 

The  steps  of  the  process  (if,  after  what  has  been  formerly 
said,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  them)  are  as  follows.  Com 
rises  in  price,  to  repay  with  the  ordinaiy  profit  the  capital 
required  for  prodncing  additional  corn  on  worse  land  or  by 
more  costly  processes.  So  tar  aa  regards  this  additional 
com,  the  increased  price  is  bat  an  equivalent  for  the  ad- 
ditional expense ;  but  the  rise,  extending  to  all  corn,  affords 
on  all,  except  the  last  produced,  an  extra  profit.  If  the  far- 
mer was  aeeastoraed  to  produce  100  quarters  of  wheat  at 
40«.,  and  130  quarters  are  now  required,  of  which  the  last 
twenty  cannot  be  produced  under  45fl.,  he  obtains  the  extra 
five  shillings  on  the  entire  120  quarters,  and  not  on  tlie  last 
twenty  alone.  He  has  thus  as  extra  352.  beyond  the 
ordinary  profits,  and  this,  in  a  state  of  free  competition,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  retain.  He  cannot  however  be  com- 
pelled to  pye  it  np  to  tlie  consumer,  since  a  less  price  than 
45«.  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  production  of  the  last 
twenty  quarters.  The  price,  then,  will  remain  at  458.,  and 
the  25i,  will  be  transferred  by  competition  not  to  the  con- 
sumer but  to  the  landlord.  A  rise  of  rent  is  therefore 
inevitably  conseqnent  on  an  increased  demand  for  agricul- 
tural produce,  when  nnaccompanied  by  increased  facilities 
for  its  production.  A  tmtb  which,  after  this  final  illus- 
tration,  we  may  henceforth  take  for  granted. 

TTie  new  clement  now  introduced — an  increased  demand 
for  food — ^besides  occasioning  an  increase  of  rent,  still  fur- 
ther distnrbe  the  diatribution  of  the  produce  between 
capitalists  and  labonrers.  Tlie  increase  of  population  will 
have  diminished  the  reward  of  labour:  and  if  its  cost  is 
diminished  as  greatly  as  its  real  remnneration,  profits  will 
be  increased  by  the  full  amount.  If,  however,  the  increase 
of  population  leads  to  an  increased  production  of  food, 
which  cannot  be  supplied  but  at  an  enhanced  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  cost  of*  labour  will  not  be  so  much  diminished 
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aB  tlte  real  reward  of  it,  and  profits,  therefore,  will  not  be  eo 
macb  raised.  It  is  even  possible  that  they  miglit  not  be 
raised  at  all.  The  laboorers  maj  previously  have  been  so 
■well  provided  for,  that  the  whole  of  what  they  now  lose 
may  be  stmck  off  from  their  other  indulgences,  and  they 
may  not,  either  by  necessity  or  choice,  tmdergo  any  re- 
duction in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  food.  To  pro- 
duce the  food  for  the  increased  number  may  be  attended 
with  Buch  an  increase  of  expense,  that  wages,  thongb  redaced 
in  quantity,  may  represent  as  great  a  cost,  may  be  the  prod- 
net  of  as  much  labour,  as  before,  and  the  capitalist  may 
not  be  at  all  benefited.  On  this  supposition  the  loss  to  the 
labourer  is  partly  absorbed  in  the  additional  labour  required 
for  producing  the  last  instalment  of  agricultural  produce ; 
and  the  remainder  ia  gained  by  the  landlord,  the  only  sharer 
who  always  benefits  by  an  increase  of  population. 

§  2.  Let  us  now  reverse  our  hypothesis,  and,  instead 
of  supposing  capital  stationary  and  population  advancing, 
let  us  snppose  capital  advancing  and  population  stationary  ; 
the  facilities  of  production,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
being,  as  before,  unaltered.  The  real  wages  of  labour, 
instead  of  falling,  will  now  rise  ;  and  since  the  cost  of  pro* 
duction  of  the  things  consumed  by  the  labourer  is  not  dimin- 
ished, this  rise  of  wages  implies  an  equivalent  increase  of 
the  cost  of  labour,  and  diminution  of  profits.  To  state  the 
same  deduction  in  other  terms ;  the  labourers  not  being 
more  numerous,  and  the  productive  power  of  their  labour 
being  only  the  same  as  before,  there  is  no  increase  of  the 
produce ;  the  increase  of  wages,  therefore,  must  be  at  the 
charge  of  the  capitalists.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  cost 
of  labour  might  be  increased  in  even  a  greater  ratio  than  its 
real  remuneration.  Tlie  improved  condition  of  the  labourers 
may  increase  the  demand  for  food.  The  labourers  may 
have  been  so  ill  off  before,  as  not  to  have  food  enough  ;  and 
may  now  consume  more ;  or  they  may  choose  to  expend 
their  increased  means  partly  or  wholly  in  a  more  costly 
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qaalit;  of  food,  reqainng  more  labour  and  more  Issd; 
wheat,  for  example,  iimtead  of  oats  or  potatoes.  This  ex- 
tension  of  agricnlture  implies,  as  usual,  a  greater  cost  of 
production  and  a  higher  price,  so  that  besides  the  increase 
of  the  cost  of  labour  arising  from  the  increase  of  its  reward, 
there  will  he  a  further  increase  (and  an  additional  fall  of 
profits)  from  the  increased  costliness  of  the  commodities  of 
which  that  reward  consists.  The  same  causes  will  produce 
a  rise  of  rent.  What  the  capitalists  lose,  above  what  tlie 
labourers  gain,  is  partly  transferred  to  the  landlord,  and 
partly  swallowed  np  in  the  cost  of  growing  food  on  worse 
land  or  by  a  less  productive  process. 

g  3.  Having  disposed  of  the  two  simple  cases,  an  in- 
creasing population  and  stationary  capital,  and  an  increasing 
capital  and  stationary  population,  we  are  prepared  to  take 
into  consideration  the  mixed  case,  in  which  the  two  elements 
of  expansion  are  combined,  both  population  and  ct^ital  in- 
creasing. If  either  element  increases  faster  than  the  oth^r, 
the  case  is  so  far  assimilated  witli  one  or  other  of  the  two 
preceding :  we  shall  suppose  them,  therefore,  to  increase 
with  equal  rapidity ;  the  test  of  eqnality  being,  that  each 
labourer  obtains  the  same  commodities  as  before,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  those  commodities.  Let  us  examine  what 
will  be  the  effect,  on  rent  and  profits,  of  this  double  prog- 
roee. 

Fopnlation  having  increased,  without  any  falling  off  in 
the  labourer's  condition,  there  is  of  coarse  a  demand  for 
more  food.  The  arts  of  production  being  supposed  station- 
ary, this  food  must  be  produced  at  an  increased  cost.  To 
compensate  for  this  greater  cost  of  the  additional  food,  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce  must  rise.  The  rise  extending 
over  the  whole  amount  of  food  produced,  though  the  in- 
creased expenses  only  apply  to  a  part,  there  is  a  greatly 
increased  extra  profit,  which,  by  competition,  is  transferred 
to  the  landlord.  Bent  will  rise,  both  in  quantity  of  produce 
and  in  cMt ;  while  wages,  being  supposed  to  be  the  same 
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in  quantity,  viil  be  greater  in  cost  "Hie  lattoorer  obtMoing 
the  same  unonnt  of  necesearies,  money  vagee  have  risen  ; 
and  ae  the  rise  is  common  to  all  branchee  of  production,  the 
capitalist  cannot  indemnify  himself  by  changing  hie  em- 
ployment, and  the  1o6e  mnet  be  borne  by  profile. 

It  appeara,  then,  that  the  tendency  of  an  increase  of 
capital  and  popnlation  ig  to  add  to  rent  at  the  expense  of 
profits :  though  rent  does  not  gain  all  that  profits  lose,  a 
part  being  absorbed  in  increased  expenses  of  production,  that 
is,  in  hiring  or  feeding  a  greater  number  of  labonrers  to  obtain 
a  given  amount  of  agricultural  produce.  By  profits,  must 
of  conrse  be  understood  the  rate  of  profit ;  fw  a  lo-wei  rate 
of  profit  on  a  lai^r  capital  may  yield  a  larger  gross  profit, 
considered  absolutely,  though  a  smatter  in  proportion  to  the 
entire  produce. 

This  tendency  of  profits  to  fall,  is  frrao  time  to  time 
counteracted  by  improvements  in  jwwlnction :  whether  aris- 
ing fivm  increase  of  knowledge,  or  from  an  increased  nse 
of  the  knowledge  already  possessed.  This  is  the  third  of 
the  three  elements,  the  effects  of  which  on  the  distribution 
of  the  produce  we  undertook  to  investigate  ;  and  the  inves- 
tigation will  be  facilitated  by  supposing,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  other  two  elements,  that  it  operates,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, alone. 

§  4.  Let  ne  then  suppose  capital  and  population  sta- 
tionary,  and  4  sudden  improvement  made  in  the  arts  of 
production  ;  by  the  invention  of  more  efficient  machines,  or 
less  costly  processes,  or  by  obtaining  access  to  cheaper  com- 
modities through  foreign  trade. 

The  improvement  may  either  be  in  some  of  the  necessa- 
ries or  indulgences  which  enter  into  the  habitual  consnmp' 
tion  of  the  labouring  class ;  or  it  may  he  applicable  only  to 
luxuries  consomed  exclusively  by  richer  people.  Very  few, 
however,  of  the  great  industrial  improvements  are  alto- 
gether of  this  last  description.  Agricultural  improvements, 
raoept  snch  as  ^tecially  relata  to  some  of  the  rarer  and 
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more  pecoliar  prodoctB,  act  directlj  upon  the  [oiDciptil  ob- 
jects of  the  laboarer's  expenditure.  The  eteani'eii^e, 
■nd  every  otlier  inveBtioii  which  affords  a  manageable 
power,  are  applicable  to  all  thinga,  and  of  cooree  to  those 
consumed  bj  the  labonrer.  Eren  the  power-loom  and  the 
Bpinning-jenuy,  thoogh  applied  to  the  moet  delicato  fabrics, 
are  available  no  lees  for  the  coarae  cottons  and  woollens 
worn  by  the  labouring  dasa.  All  improvements  in  locomotion 
cheapen  the  transport  of  necessaries  as  well  as  of  laxories. 
Seldom  is  a  new  branch  of  trade  opened,  without,  either 
directly  or  in  some  indirect  way,  earning  some  of  the  articlea 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  couBume  to  be  either  pro- 
duced or  imported  at  smaller  cost  It  may  safely  be  affirm- 
ed, therefore,  that  improvements  in  production  generally 
tend  to  cheapen  the  commodities  on  which  the  wages  of  the 
laboring  class  are  ezpeoded. 

In  80  &r  as  the  commodities  affected  by  an  improve- 
ment are  those  which  the  labourers  generally  do  not  con- 
same,  the  improvement  has  no  effect  in  altering  the  distri- 
bution of  the  produce.  Those  particular  commodities,  in- 
deed, are  cheapened ;  being  produced  at  less  cost,  they  fall 
in  value  and  in  price,  and  all  who  consume  them,  whether 
landlords,  capitalists,  or  skilled  and  privil^;ed  labourers, 
obtain  increaeed  means  of  enjoyment.  Hie  rate  of  profits, 
however,  is  not  raised.  There  is  a  larger  groas  profit,  reck- 
oned in  quantity  of  commodities.  But  the  capital  also,  if 
estimated  in  those  commodities,  has  risen  in  value.  The 
profit  is  the  game  percentage  on  the  capital  that  it  was  be- 
fore. The  capitalists  are  not  benefited  as  capitatists,  but  as 
consumers.  The  landlords  and  the  privilc^d  classes  of 
labourers,  if  they  are  consomers  of  the  same  commodities, 
share  the  same  benefit. 

The  case  is  different  with  improvements  which  diminish 
the  cost  of  pn>ducti4»i  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  of  com- 
modities which  enter  habitually  into  the  consumption  of 
the  great  mass  of  labonrere.  The  play  of  the  different  force* 
being  here  rather  complex,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  it  with 
some  minuteness.  (  'noolc 
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Ab  formerly  observed,*  there  are  two  kinds  of  agricul- 
taral  improvementB.  Some  coneist  in  a  mere  Baving  of 
labour,  and  enable  a  given  quantity  of  food  to  be  produced 
at  Ibbb  coat,  bnt  not  on  a  Bmaller  Burface  of  land  than  be- 
fore. Others  enable  a  given  extent  of  land  to  yield  not 
only  the  same  produee  with  les&  labour,  but  a  greater  prod- 
uce ;  80  that  if  no  greater  produce  is  required,  a  part  of 
the  land  already  under  culture  may  be  dispensed  with.  As 
the  part  rejected  will  be  the  least  productive  portion,  the 
market  will  thenceforth  be  regulated  by  a  better  deecnption 
of  land  than  what  was  previously  the  worst  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

To  place  the  effect  of  the  improvement  in  a  clear 
light,  we  must  suppose  it  to  take  place  suddenly,  so  as  to 
leave  no  time  during  its  introduction,  for  any  increase  of 
capital  or  of  population.  Its  first  effect  will  be  a  fall  of  the 
value  and  price  of  agriciiltnral  produce.  This  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  either  kind  of  improvement,  but  especially 
of  the  last. 

An  improvement  of  the  first  kind,  not  increasing  the 
produce,  does  not  dispense  with  any  portion  of  the  land ;  the 
margin  of  cultivation  (as  Dr.  Chalmers  terms  it)  remains 
where  it  was  ;  agricnlture  does  not  recede,  either  in  extent 
of  cultivated  land,  or  in  elaborateness  of  methods :  and  the 
price  continues  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  land,  and  by 
the  same  capital,  as  before.  Bnt  since  that  land  or  capital, 
and  alt  other  land  or  capital  which  produces  food,  now 
yields  its  produce  at  smaller  cost,  the  price  of  food  will  &I1 
proportionally.  If  one-tenth  of  the  expense  of  production 
has  been  saved,  the  price  of  produce  will  fall  one-tenth. 

But  suppose  the  improvement  to  be  of  the  second  kind ; 
enabling  the  land  to  produce,  not  only  the  same  com  with 
one-tenth  less  labour,  but  a  tenth  more  com  with  the  same 
labour.  Here  the  effect  is  still  more  decided.  Cultivation 
can  now  be  contracted,  and  the  market  supplied  from  a 
smaller  quantity  of  land.  £ven  if  this  smaller  surface  of 
•  Bupn,  ToL  L  p.  S48. 
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land  were  of  tlie  eame  average  quality  as  the  larger  surface, 
the  price  wonld  fall  ooe-tenth,  becaiise  the  same  produce 
would  be  obtained  with  a  tenth  Ibbb  labour.  But  aiuee  the 
portion  of  land  abandoned  will  be  the  least  fertile  portion, 
the  price  of  produce  will  thenceforth  be  r^^ated  by  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  laud  than  before.  In  addition,  therefore,  to 
the  original  diminution  of  ono-tenth  in  tlie  cost  of  produc- 
tion, there  will  be  a  further  diminution,  correeponding  with 
the  receeeion  of  the  "  mai^in  "  of  agriculture  to  land  of 
greater  fertility.     There  will  thus  be  a  twofold  fall  of  price. 

Let  UB  now  examine  the  effect  of  the  improvements,  thus 
Bnddenly  made,  and  the  di vision  of  the  produce ;  and  in  the 
first  place,  on  rent.  By  the  former  of  the  two  hinds  of  im- 
provement, rent  wonld  be  diminished.  By  tlie  second,  it 
would  be  diminished  still  more. 

Suppose  that  the  demand  for  food  requires  the  cultiva- 
tion of  three  qualities  of  land,  yielding,  on  an  equal  snrfaco, 
and  at  an  equal  expense,  100,  80,  and  60  bushels  of  vheat. 
The  price  of  wheat  will,  on  the  average,  he  just  sufficient  to 
enable  the  third  quality  to  be  cultivated  with  the  ordinary 
profit.  Tlie  first  quality  therefore  will  yield  forty  and  the 
Becond  twenty  boshels  of  extra  profit,  constitating  the  rent 
of  the  landlord.  And  first,  let  an  improvement  be  made, 
which,  without  enabling  more  com  to  be  grown,  enables 
the  same  com  to  be  grown  with  one-fonrtii  less  labour. 
The  price  of  wheat  will  fall  one-fourth,  and  80  bushels  will 
be  sold  for  the  price  for  which  60  were  sold  before.  But 
the  produce  of  ^e  land  which  produces  60  bushels  is  still 
required,  and  the  expenses  being  as  much  reduced  as  the 
price,  that  land  can  still  be  cultivated  with  the  ordinary 
profit  ^e  first  and  second  qualities  will  therefore  con- 
tinue to  yield  a  surplus  of  40  and  30  bushels,  and  com  rent 
will  remain  the  same  as  before.  But  com  having  fallen  in 
price  on&-fonrth,  the  same  com  rent  is  equivalent  to  a 
fourth  lees  of  money  and  of  all  other  commodities.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  landlord  expends  his  income  in 
manu&ctured  or  foreign  products,  he  is  one^oorth  worse 
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off  than  before.  His  income  as  landlord  is  rednced  to 
three^Dartere  of  its  amonut :  it  is  only  as  a  consumer  of 
com  that  he  ia  as  well  off. 

If  the  improvement  is  of  the  other  kind,  rent  will  fall 
in  a  Btill  greater  ratio.  Suppoe«  that  the  amount  of  prod- 
uce which  the  market  requires,  can  be  grown  not  only 
with  a  fourth  less  labour,  but  on  a  fourth  less  land.  If  all 
the  land  already  in  cultivation  continued  to  he  cultivated, 
it  would  yield  a  produce  mnch  larger  than  neceesaiy. 
Land,  equivalent  to  a  fourth  of  the  produce,  must  now  be 
abandoned ;  and  as  the  third  quality  yielded  exactly  one- 
fonrth,  (being  60  oat  of  240,)  that  quality  will  go  out  of 
cultivation.  The  240  bushels  can  now  be  grown  on  land 
of  the  first  and  second  qualities  only ;  being,  on  the  first, 
100  bushels  plus  one-third,  or  133^  bushels ;  on  the  second, 
80  bushels  pins  one-third,  or  106f  hnshels;  together  240. 
The  second  quality  of  land,  instead  of  the  third,  is  now  the 
lowest,  and  regulates  the  price.  Instead  of  60,  it  ie  suffi- 
cient  if  106f  bushels  repay  the  capital  with  the  ordinary 
profit.  'Die  price  of  wheat  will  consequently  fall,  not  in 
the  ratio  of  60  to  80,  as  in  the  other  case,  bnt  in  the  ratio 
of  60  to  106t.  Even  this  gives  an  inenfficient  idea  of  the 
degree  in  which  rent  will  be  affected.  The  whole  produce 
of  the  second  quali^  of  land  will  now  be  reqnirecl  to  repay 
the  expenses  of  production.  That  lend,  being  the  worst  in 
cultivation,  will  pay  no  rent.  And  the  first  quality  will 
only  yiold  the  difference  between  133^  bushels  and  lOdtj 
being  2ft|  bnshels  instead  of  40.  The  landlords  collectively 
will  bare  lost  33^  out  of  60  bushels  in  com  rent  alone, 
white  the  value  and  price  of  what  is  left  will  have  been 
diminished  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  106f . 

It  thns  appeEOs,  that  the  interest  of  the  landlord  is  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  the  sudden  and  general  introduction  of 
agricultural  improvements.  This  assertion  has  been  called 
a  paradox,  and  made  a  ground  for  accusing  its  first  promni- 
gatcr,  Kcardo,  of  great  intellectual  perrersenees,  to  say 
nothing  wone.    I  cannot  discern  in  what  the  jtaradox  oon< 
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BwtB ;  and  the  obllqaitj  of  Tiuon  eeeme  to  me  to  be  <ai  the 
■ide  of  hiB  ueaiUnta.  The  opinioo  u  only  made  to  i^tpear 
absurd  b^  etating  it  onfairly.  If  the  assertioB  vera  that  a 
landJord  is  isjured  by  the  improTement  of  his  estate,  it 
wonld  certainly  be  indefensible;  but  what  is  asserted  is, 
tUat  he  is  injured  by  the  improvement  of  the  estates  of 
other  people,  although  his  own  is  included.  Nobody 
donbts  that  he  would  gain  greatly  by  the  improvement  if 
he  could  keep  it  to  himself^  and  ooite  the  benefits,  of  an 
increased  produce  from  his  land,  and  a  price  as  high  aa 
before.  But  if  the  increase  of  produce  took  place  eimnl- 
taneoualy  on  all  lands,  the  price  woold  not  be  as  high  aa 
before ;  and  there  is  noUiing  nureasonable  in  supposing 
that  the  landlords  would  be,  not  benefited,  but  injored.  It 
is  admitted  that  whatever  permanently  reduces  tho  price 
of  produce  diminishes  rent :  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  common  notions  to  snppoae  that  if,  by  the  increased 
prodnctivenees  of  land,  less  land  were,  required  for  cnltiva- 
tioQ,  its  value,  like  that  of  any  other  article  for  which  the 
demand  had  diminished,  would  &IL 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  tliat  rents  hare  not  really 
been  lowered  by  the  progroea  of  ^p^cnltnral  improvements ; 
but  why  f  Because  improvement  has  ntsver  in  reality  been 
•nddeo,  but  always  kIow  ;  at  no  time  much  outstripping, 
and  often  falling  far  short  of,  the  growth  oi  capital  and  popu- 
Iktion,  which  tends  as  much  to  raise  rent,  as  the  other  to 
lower  it,  and  which  is  enabled,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
raise  it  much  higher  by  means  of  the  additional  margin 
afforded  by  improvements  in  agriculture.  Firet,  however, 
we  most  examine  in  what  manner  the  sudden  cheapening 
of  agricultural  produce  would  affect  profits  and  wages. 

In  the  banning,  money  wages  would  probably  remain 
the  some  as  before,  and  the  labours?  woidd  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  cheapness.  They  would  be  enabled  to  in- 
crease their  consumption  eitiier  of  food  or  of  other  articles, 
and  would  receive  the  same  cost,  and  agreater  quantity.  So 
long  as  this  was  the  case,  profits  would  be  unaffected.    But 
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the  permanent  remnneration  of  tlie  laboorers  essentially  de- 
pends on  what  we  have  called  their  habitual  standard ;  the 
extent  of  the  requirements  -whicli,  as  a  class,  they  insist  ou 
satisfying  before  they  choose  to  have  children.  If  their 
tastes  and  requirements  receive  a  dnrablc  impress  from  the 
sudden  improvement  in  their  condition,  the  benefit  to  the 
class  will  be  permanent.  But  the  same  cause  which  enables 
them  to  purchase  greater  comforts  and  indulgences  with  the 
same  wages,  would  enable  them  to  purchase  the  same 
amount  of  comforts  and  indulgences  with  lower  wagee ; 
and  a  greater  population  may  now  exist,  without  reducing 
the  labourers  below  the  condition  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. Hitherto  this  and  no  other  has  been  the  use  whidi 
the  labourers  have  commonly  made  of  any  increase  of  their 
means  of  living ;  they  have  treated  it  simply  as  convertible 
into  food  for  a  greater  number  of  children.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  population  would  be  stimulated,  and  that 
after  tho  lapse  of  a  generation  the  real  wages  of  labour 
would  be  no  higher  than  before  the  improvement :  the  re- 
duction being  partly  brought  about  hj  a  fall  of  money  wages, 
and  partly  through  the  price  of  food,  the  cost  of  which,  from 
the  demand  occasioned  by  tlie  increase  of  population,  would 
be  again  increased.  To  the  extent  to  which  money  wages 
fell,  profits  would  rise ;  the  capitalist  obtaining  a  greater 
quantity  of  equally  efficient  labour  by  the  same  outlay  of 
capital.  "We  thus  see  that  a  diminution  of  tho  cost  of  liv- 
ing, whether  arising  from  agricultural  improvements  or 
from  the  importation  of  foreign  produce,  if  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  the  labourers  are  not  raised,  nsnally  lowers 
money  wt^es  and  rent,  and  raises  the  general  rate  of  profit- 
What  is  troe  of  improvements  which  cheapen  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  is  true  also  of  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper 
for  a  more  costly  variety  of  it.  The  same  land  yields  to 
the  same  labour  a  much  greater  quantity  of  hnman  nutri-' 
meut  in  the  fonn  of  maize  or  potatoes,  than  in  the  form  of 
wheat.  If  the  labourers  were  to  give  up  bread,  and  feed 
only  on  those  cheaper  products,  taking  as  their  compensa- 
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tion  Dot  a  greater  qnantity  of  other  consnmabtc  commodi- 
tjee,  bnt  earlier  mturingeB  and  larger  faiiiilieB,  the  cost  of 
labour  would  be  much  diminiftbed,  and  if  labour  contmucd 
egnally  efficient,  profits  would  rise ;  while  rent  would  bo 
much  lowered,  since  food  for  the  whole  population  could 
be  raised  on  half  or  a  third  part  of  the  land  now  sown  with 
com.  At  the  same  time,  it  being  evident  that  land  too 
barren  to  be  cultivated  for  wheat  might  be  made  in  ease  of 
ncceasity  to  yield  potatoes  sufficient  to  aopport  the  little 
labour  necessary  for  producing  them,  cultivation  might 
ultimately  descend  lower,  and  rent  eventually  i-ise  higher, 
on  a  potato  or  maize  eystem,  than  on  a  com  system ;  be- 
cause the  land  would  bo  capable  of  feeding  a  much  larger 
population  before  reaching  tlie  limit  of  its  powers. 

If  the  improvement,  which  we  suppose  to  take  place,  is 
not  in  the  production  of  food,  but  of  some  manufactured 
article  consumed  by  the  labouring  class,  the  effect  on  wages 
and  pi-ofits  will  at  first  be  tlie  same ;  but  the  effect  on  rent 
very  different.  It  will  not  be  lowered ;  it  will  even,  if  the 
nltimate  effect  of  the  improvement  is  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, be  rwsed :  in  which  last  case  profits  will  be  lowered. 
The  reasons  are  too  evident  to  require  statement 

§  5.  We  have  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  the  manner 
in  which  the  distribution  of  tlie  produce  into  rent,  profits, 
and  wages,  is  affected  by  the  ordinary  increase  of  population 
and  capital,  and  on  the  other,^how  it  is  affected  by  improve- 
ments in  production,  and  more  especially  in  agriculture 
We  have  foond  that  the  former  cause  lowers  profits,  and 
raises  rent  and  the  cost  of  labour ;  while  the  tendency  of 
agricultural  improvements  is  to  diminish  rent ;  and  all 
improvements  which  cheapen  any  article  of  the  labourer's 
consumption,  tend  to  diminish  the  cost  of  labour  and  to  raise 
profit*.  The  tendency  of  each  cause  in  its  separate  state 
being  thus  ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  tendency 
of  the  actual  course  of  things,  in  which  the  two  movements 
are  going  on  simultaneously,  capital  and  population  increas- 
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ing  vith  tolerable  Bteadinese,  while  improrementA  in  ngri- 
calture  are  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  IcDOwledge  atid 
practice  of  improred  methods  become  diffused  gradually 
throDgh  the  communitj. 

The  habits  and  requirements  of  tihe  labouiiog  classea 
being  ^ven  (which  determine  their  real  wagee),  rent,  profits, 
and  money  wages  at  any  given  time,  are  the  result  of  the 
oompositioa  of  these  rival  forces.!  If  during  any  period 
I  agricultural  improvement  advances  faster  than  popolation, 
'  rent  and  money  wages  'during  that  period  will  tend  down-' 
ward,  and  profits  upward./  If  population  advances  more 
rapidly  than  agricultural  improvement,  eithw  the  labourers 
will  submit  to  a  redaction  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
their  food,  or  if  not,  rent  and  money  wages  will  pr(^fres- 
sively  rise,  and  profits  will  fall 

Agricnltoral  Bkill  and  knowledge  are  of  slow  growth, 
and  still  slower  diffusion.  Inventions  and  discoveries,  too, 
occur  only  occasiooally,  while  the  increase  of  population 
and  capital  are  contlnuona  agencies.  It  therefore  seldom 
happens  that  improvement,  even  during  a  short  time,  has 
ao  much  the  start  of  populati<m  and  capital  as  actually  to 
lower  rent,  or  raise  the  rate  of  profits.  There  are  many 
countries  in  which  the  growth  of  population  and  capital  are 
not  rapid,  but  in  these  agricultural  improvement  ia  less 
active  still.  Population  almost  everywhere  treads  close  <hi 
the  heels  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  effaces  its  effects 
as  fast  as  they  are  produced. 

The  reason  why  agricultural  improvement  sddom  lowers 
rent,  is  that  it  seldom  cheapens  food,  but  only  prevents  it 
from  growing  dearer  ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  throws  land  out 
of  cultivation,  but  only  enables  worse  and  worse  land  to  be 
taken  in  for  the  supply  of  an  increasing  demand.  What  is 
sometimes  called  the  natural  state  of  a  country  which  is  but 
half  cultivated,  namely  that  the  land  is  highly  productive, 
and  food  obtained  in  great  abundance  by  little  labour,  is 
only  true  of  mioccupied  countries  colonized  by  a  civiliEed 
people.    In  the  United  States  the  worst  land  io  cultivation 
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is  of  a  high  quality  (except  sometimes  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  markets  or  means  of  conveyance,  -where  a  had 
quality  is  compensated  by  a  {<ood  situation) ;  and  even  if  no 
further  improvementa  were  made  in  agricultare  or  locomo- 
tion, cultivation  would  have  many  steps  yet  to  descend, 
before  the  iacrease  of  population  and  capital  would  he 
brought  to  a  stand ;  bnt  in  Europe  five  hundred  years  ago, 
though  so  thinly  peopled  in  compiuison  to  the  present 
population,  it  is  probable  that  the  -worst  land  nnder  the 
plough  was,  from  the  rude  statti  of  agricnltnre,  quite  as 
unproductive  as  the  worst  land  now  cultivated ;  and  that 
cultivation  had  approached  as  near  to  the  ultimate  limit  of 
profitable  tillage,  in  those  times  as  in  the  present.  ^Vliat 
the  agricultural  improvements  since  made  have  really  done 
is,  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  production  of  land  in 
general,  to  enable  tillage  to  extend  downwards  to  a  mnch 
worse  natural  quality  of  land  than  the  worst  which  at  that 
time  wooTd  have  admitted  of  cultivation  by  a  capitalist  for 
profit ;  thus  rendering  a  much  greater  increase  of  capital 
and  population  possible,  and  removing  always  a  little  and 
a  little  fiirther  off,  the  barrier  which  restrains  them  ;  popn* 
lation  meanwhile  always  pressing  so  hard  against  the 
barrier,  that  there  is  never  any  visible  margin  left  for  it  to 
seize,  every  inch  of  ground  made  vacant  for  it  by  improve- 
ment being  at  once  filled  up  by  its  advancing  columnB. 
Agricultural  improvement  may  thus  be  considered  to  be 
not  so  much  a  coonterlbrce  conflicting  with  increase  of 
population,  as  a  partial  rclaKstion  of  the  bonds  which  con- 
fine that  increase. 

The  eft'ects  produced  on  the  division  of  the  produce  by 
an  increase  of  prodnction,  under  the  joint  influence  of  in- 
crease of  population  and  capital  and  improvements  of  agri- 
culture, are  very  different  from  those  deduced  from  the 
hypothetical  cases  previously  discussed.  Id  particular,  the 
effect  on  rent  is  most  materially  dilferent.  We  remarked 
that — while  a  great  agricultural  improvement  made  sud- 
denly and  universally  would  in  the  first  instance  inevitably  ' 
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lower  rent — such  improvementa  enable  rent,  in  the  prog- 
reB6  of  society,  to  rise  gradually  to  a  much  higher  limit 
than  it  could  otherwise  attain,  since  they  enable  a  much 
lower  «iuality  of  land  to  bo  ultimately  cultivated.  But  in 
the  case  we  are  now  snppoBing,  which  nearly  corresponds 
to  the  usual  coarse  of  things,  this  ultimate  effect  becomes 
the  immediate  effect.  Suppose  cultivation  to  have  reached, 
or  almost  reached,  the  utmost  limit  permitted  by  the  state 
of  the  industrial  arts,  and  rent,  therefore,  to  have  attained 
nearly  the  highest  point  to  which  it  can  be  carried  by  the 
progress  of  population  and  capital,  with  tlie  existing  amount 
of  skill  and  knowledge.  If  a  great  agricultural  improve- 
ment were  suddenly  introduced,  it  might  throw  back  rent 
for  a  considerable  space,  leaving  it  to  regain  its  lost  ground 
by  the  progress  of  population  and  capital,  and  afterwards 
to  go  on  further.  But,  taking  place,  as  such  improvement 
always  docs,  veiy  gradually,  it  causes  no  retrograde  move- 
ment of  cither  rent  or  cultivation ;  it  merely  enables  the  one 
to  go  on  rising,  and  the  other  extending,  long  after  they 
must  otherwise  have  stopped.  It  would  do  this  even  with- 
out the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  worse  quality  of  land ; 
simply  by  enabling  the  lands  already  in  cultivation  to  yield 
a  greater  produce,  with  no  increase  of  the  proportional  cost. 
If  by  improvements  of  agriculture  all  the  lands  in  cultiva- 
tion could  be  made,  even  with  double  labour  and  capital, 
to  yield  a  doable  produce,  (supposing  that  in  the  meantime 
population  increased  so  as  to  require  this  double  quantity,) 
all  rent*  would  be  doubled. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  let  us  revert  to  the  numerical 
example  in  a  former  page.  Three  qualities  of  land  yield 
respectively  100,  80,  and  60  bushels  to  the  same  outlay  on 
the  same  extent  of  surface.  If  No.  1  could  be  made  to  yield 
200,  No.  2, 160,  and  No.  3,  120  bushels,  at  only  double  the 
expense,  and  therefore  without  any  increase  of  the  cost  of 
production,  and  if  the  population,  having  doubled,  required 
all  this  increased  quantity,  the  rent  of  No.  1  would  be  80 
bnshels  instead  of  40,  and  of  No.  2,  40  instead  of  20,  while 
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the  price  and  value  per  bnshel  would  be  tbe  Bame  as  before : 
BO  tliat  com  rent  and  money  rent  woold  both  be  doubled. 
I  need  not  point  out  the  difference  between  tlilB  result,  and 
what  we  bave  sbown  would  take  place  if  there  were  an  im- 
provement in  production  without  the  accompaniment  of  an 
increased  demand  for  food. 

Agricultural  improvement,  then,  is  always  ultimately, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  generally  takes  place  alBO 
immediately,  beneficial  to  the  landlord.  We  may  add,  that 
when  it  takes  place  in  that  manner,  it  is  heneScial  to  no  one 
else.  When  the  demand  for  produce  fully  keeps  pace  with 
the  increaaed  capacity  of  production,  food  is  not  cheapened ; 
the  labourers  are  not,  even  temporarily,  benefited ;  the  cost 
of  labour  is  not  diminished,  nor  profits  raised.  There  is  a 
greater  aggregate  prodnctJon,  a  greater  produce  divided 
among  the  labourers,  and  a  larger  gross  profit;  but  the 
wages  being  shared  among  a  larger  population,  and  the 
profit  spread  over  a  larger  capital,  no  labourer  is  better  ofl, 
nor  does  any  capitalist  derive  from  the  same  amount  of 
capital  a  larger  income. 

The  result  of  this  long  investigation  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows.  The  economical  progress  of  a  society  constituted 
of  landlords,  capitalists,  and  labourers,  t6nds  to  the  pro- 
gressive enrichment  of  the  landlord  class ;  while  the  cost  of 
the  labourer's  subsistence  tends  on  tlie  whole  to  increase, 
and  profits  to  fall.  Agricultural  improvements  are  a  coun- 
teracting force  to  the  two  last  effects;  but  the  first,  though 
a  ease  is  conceivable  in  which  it  would  be  temporarily 
checked,  is  ultimately  in  a  high  degree  promoted  by  thiwe 
improvements ;  and  the  increase  of  population  tends  to 
transfer  all  the  benefits  derived  from  agricultural  improve- 
ment to  the  landlords  alone.  What  other  consequences,  in 
addition  to  these,  or  in  modification  of  them,  arise  from  the 
indnstrial  progress  of  a  society  thus  constituted,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

OF  THE  TEKDENCY  OF  PBOFITS  TO  A  HINIHCIL 

§  1.  The  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  aa  society  advances, 
which  haa  heeu  brocght  to  notice  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
was  early  recogDised  by  writers  on  industry  and  commerce ; 
but  the  laws  which  govern  profits  not  being  then  nnderatood, 
the  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  a  wrong  canse.  Adam 
Smith  considered  profits  to  be  determined  by  what  he  called 
the  competition  of  capital ;  and  conelnded  that  when  capital 
increased,  this  competition  must  lilcewise  increase,  and 
profits  must  fall.  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  sort  of  com- 
petition Adam  Smith  had  here  in  view.  His  words  in  the 
chapter  on  Profits  of  Stock*  are,  "  When  the  stocks  of 
many  rich  merchants  are  turned  into  the  same  trade,  their 
mutual  competition  naturally  tends  to  lower  its  profits ;  and 
when  there  is  a  like  increase  of  stock  in  all  the  different 
trades -carried  on  in  the  same  society,  the  same  competition 
mnet  produce  tlie  same  effect  in  them  all."  This  passage 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that,  in  Adam  Smith's  opinion,  the 
manner  in  which  the  competition  of  capital  lowers  profits  is 
by  lowering  prices;  that  being  usually  the  mode  in  which 
an  increased  investment  of  capital  in  any  particular  trade, 
lowers  the  profits  of  that  trade.  But  if  ^is  was  bis  mean- 
ing,  hb  overlooked  the  circumfltance,  that  the  fall  of  price, 
which  if  confined  to  one  commodity  really  does  lower  the 
profits  of  the  producer,  ceases  to  have  that  effect  as  soon  as 
it  extends  to  all  commodities;  because,  when  all  things 

■  WMtk  of  Nationi,  book  L  chqt.  9. 
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have  fallen,  nothing  has  reallj  fallen,  except  nominallj ; 
and  even  computed  in  money,  the  expensee  of  every  pro- 
ducer bave  diminished  as  much  as  his  returns.  Unless 
indeed  labour  be  the  one  commodity  which  has  not  fallen 
in  money  price,  when  all  other  things  hare :  if  bo,  what  has 
really  taJcen  place  is  a  rise  of  wages ;  and  it  is  that,  uid  not 
the  fall  of  prices,  which  has  lowered  the  profits  of  capital. 
There  is  another  thing  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Adam 
Smith ;  that  the  supposed  imiversal  fall  of  prices,  through 
increased  competition  of  capitals,  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
taJce  place.  Prices  are  not  determined  by  the  competition 
of  the  sellera  only,  hut  also  by  that  of  the  buyers ;  by  de-  ^ 
maud  as  well  as  supply.  The  dem&ndwhich  affects  money 
prices  coDsists  of  all  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  commu- 
nity destined  to  be  laid  ont  in  commodities ;  and  as  Jong  as 
the  proportion  of  this  to  the  commodities  is  not  dimiuished, 
there  is  no  fall  of  general  prices.  Now,  howsoever  capital 
may  increase,  and  give  rise  to  an  increased  production  of 
commodities,  a  full  share  of  the  capital  will  be  drawn  to 
the  bnsineBB  of  producing  or  importing  money,  and  the 
quantity  of  money  will  be  augmented  in  an  equal  ratio 
with  the  quantity  of  commodities.  For  if  tliis  were  not  the 
case,  and  if  money,  therefore,  were,  as  the  theory  supposes, 
peqtetnaHy  acquiring  increased  purchasing  power,  those 
who  produced  or  imported  it  would  obtun  constantly 
increasing  profits ;  and  this  could  not  liappen  without  at- 
tracting labour  and  capital  to  that  occupation  from  other 
employments.  If  a  general  fall  of  prices,  and  increased 
value  of  money,  were  really  to  occur,  it  could  only  be  as 
a  consequence  of  increased  cost  of  production,  from  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  mines. 

It  is  not  tenable,  therefore,  in  theory,  that  the  increase 
of  capital  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  a  general  decline 
of  money  prices.  Neither  is  it  true,  that  any  general 
decline  of  prices,  as  capital  increased,  has  manifested  itself 
in  tact.  "Hie  only  things  observed  to  fall  in  price  with  the 
progress  of  society,  are  those  in  which  there  have  been 
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improrements  in  production,  greater  than  have  takesi  place 
in  the  production  of  the  precioua  metals ;  as  for  example, 
all  spun  and  woven  fabrinB.  Other  things  again,  instead 
of  falling,  have  risen  in  price,  becaose  their  coat  of  produc- 
tion, compared  with  that  of  gold  and  Bilver,  has  increased. 
Among  these  are  all  kinds  of  food,  comparison  being  made 
with  a  much  earlier  period  of  history.  The  doctrine,  there- 
fore, that  competition  of  capital  lowers  profits  bj  lowering 
prices,  is  incorrect  iu  fact,  aa  well  as  unsound  in  principle. 

But  it  is  not  certain  that  Adam  Smith  really  held  that 
doctrine ;  fur  hie  language  on  the  subject  is  wavering  ajid 
unsteady,  denoting  the  absence  of  a  definite  and  well-digest- 
ed opinion.  Occasionally  he  seems  to  think  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  competition  of  capital  lowers  profits,  is  by 
raising  wages.  And  when  speaking  of  the  rate  of  profit  in 
new  colonies,  he  seems  on  the  very  vei^e  of  grasping  the 
complete  theory  of  the  subject.  "  As  the  colony  increases, 
the  profits  of  stock  gradually  diminish.  Wlien  the  most 
fertile  and  beet  sitnated  lands  have  been  all  occupied,  less 
profit  can  be  made  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  inferior 
both  in  soil  and  situation."  Had  Adam  Smith  meditated 
longer  on  the  subject,  and  systematized  bis  view  of  it  by 
harmonizing  with  each  other  the  various  glimpses  which 
he  caught  of  it  from  different  points,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived that  this  last  is  the  true  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits 
usually  consequent  upon  increase  of  capital. 

§  2.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  Commentary  on  Adam 
Smith,  and  hie  important  writings  on  Colonization,  takes  a 
much  clearer  view  of  the  subject,  and  arrives,  through  a  sub- 
stantially correct  series  of  deductions,  at  practical  conclu- 
sions which  appear  to  me  just  and  important ;  but  he  is  not 
etjually  happy  in  incorporating  his  valuable  specnlatioos 
with  the  results  of  previous  thought,  and  reconciling  them 
with  other  truths.  Some  of  the  theories  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
in  his  chapter  "  On  the  Increase  and  Limits  of  Capital, "  and 
the  two  chapters  which  follow  it,  coincide  in  thdr  tendency 
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and  spirit  with  thoee  of  Mr,  Wakefield ;  bat  Dr.  Chalmers' 
ideas,  thotigh  delivered,  as  is  bis  cnstom,  with  a.  mo&t  at- 
tractive Bemblanco  of  clearness,  are  really  on  this  sulijeet 
much  more  confused  than  even  those  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
more  decidedlj  infected  with  the  often  refuted  notion  that 
the  competition  of  capital  lowers  general  prices  ;  the  subject 
of  Money  apparently  not  having  been  included  among  the 
parts  of  Political  Economy  which  this  acute  and  vigorous 
writer  had  carefully  studied. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  explanation  of  the  fall  of  profits  is 
briefly  this.  Production  is  limited  not  solely  by  the  quantity 
of  capital  and  of  labour,  but  also  by  the  extent  of  the  "  field 
of  em]}Ioyment."  The  field  of  employment  for  capital  is 
twofold  ;  the  land  of  the  country,  and  the  capacity  of  foreign 
markets  to  take  its  manufactured  commodities.  On  a 
limited  extent  of  land,  only  a  limited  quantity  of  capital 
can  find  employment  at  a  profit.  As  the  quantity  of  capi-  -^ 
tal  approaches  this  limit,  profit  falls ;  when  the  limit  is 
attained,  profit  is  annihilated;  and  can  only  be  restored 
throDgh  an  extension  of  the  field  of  employment,  cither  by 
the  acquisition  of  fertile  land,  or  by  opening  new  markets 
in  foreign  countries,  from  which  food  and  materials  can  be 
purchased  with  the  products  of  domestic  capital.  These 
propodtions  are  in  my  opinion  substantially  true ;  and, 
even  to  the  phraseolt^  in  which  they  are  expressed,  con- 
sidered as  adapted  to  popular  and  practical  rather  than 
scientific  tises,  I  have  nothing  to  object.  The  error  which 
seems  to  me  imputable  to  Mr.  Wakefield  ie  that  of  suppos- 
ing his  doctrines  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  of 
the  best  school  of  preceding  political  economists,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  really  are,  corollaries  from  those  principles ; 
though  corollaries  which,  perhaps,  would  not  always  have 
been  admitted  by  those  political  economists  themselTes. 

The  most  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  which  I 
have  met  with,  is  in  an  essay  on  the  efi'ects  of  Machinery, 
published  in  the  Wea&ninater  Review  for  January  1826,  by 
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Mr.  'WilUam  Ellis  ;*  whic4i  was  doubtless  unknown  to  tSr. 
Wakefield,  but  which  had  preceded  him,  though  by  a  differ- 
ent path,  in  several  of  his  leading  conclusions.  Tliis  essay 
excited  little  notice,  partly  from  being  pDhliehed  anooy- 
mouslj  in  a  periodical,  and  partly  because  it  was  mnch  in 
advance  of  the  state  of  political  economy  at  the  time.  In 
Mr.  Ellis's  view  of  the  subject,  the  questions  and  difficaltiee 
raised  by  Mr.  Wakefield's  speciilatione  and  by  those  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  find  a  solution  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
politick  economy  laid  down  in  the  present  treatise. 

§  3.  There  is  at  every  time  and  place  Eomo  partietilar 
rate  of  profit,  which  is  tlie  lowest  that  will  indnce  tlie 
people  of  that  country  and  time  to  accumulate  savings,  and 
to  employ  those  savings  productively.  This  minimum  rate 
of  profit  varies  according  to  circumatauccB.  It  depends  on 
two  elements.'  One  is,  the  strength  of  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation ;  the  comparative  estimate  made  by  the 
people  of  that  place  and  en,  of  future  interests  when 
weighed  against  present.  This  element  chiefly  affects  the 
inclination  to  save.  The  other  element,  which  affects  not 
su  much  the  willingness  to  save  as  the  dispoaition  to  employ 
savings  prodoetively,  is  the  degree  of  security  of  capital 
engaged  in  indostrial  operations.  A  state  of  general  inse- 
curity, no  donbt  affects  also  the  disposition  to  save.  A 
hoard  may  be  a  source  of  additional  danger  to  its  reputed 
possessor.  But  as  it  may  also  be  a  powerful  means  of  avert* 
ing  dangers,  the  effects  in  this  respect  may  perhaps  be 
looked  upon  as  balanced.  But  in  employing  any  ftands 
which  a  person  may  possess  aa  capital  on  his  own  account, 
or  in  lending  it  to  others  to  be  so  cmploycid,  there  is  always 
some  additional  risk,  over  and  above  that  incurred  by  keep- 
ing it  idle  in  his  own  custody.    Tliis  extra  risk  is  great  in 


■  N'ow  so  tnucb  better  known  bj  his  apostoUo  eiertioni,  In  peo,  porM,  uid 
peieot],  for  Ibe  iniproTCiaeiit  of  popular  fdncatioo,  lud  eqwttolly  tbf  tbe  Intio- 
ductioD  into  It  of  the  elementB  of  pr«clie«l  Political  Eoonomy. 
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proportioD  as  the  general  Btate  of  eociety  is  ioBeciire :  it  may 
be  eqaivftlent  to  twenty,  tliirty,  or  fif^  per  cent,  or  to  no 
more  than  one  or  two ;  Eomething,  hovever,  it  must  always    ' 
be ;  and  for  this,  the  expectation  of  profit  must  be  SQfficieat 
to  compensate. 

There  would  be  adequate  motives  for  a  certain  amount 
of  eaving,  even  if  capital  .yielded  no  profit  There  would  be 
an  inducement  to  lay  by  in  good  times  a  provision  for  bad ; 
to  reserve  something  for  sickness  and  infirmity,  or  as  a 
moans  of  leisure  and  independence  in  the  latter  part  of  life, 
or  a  help  to  children  in  the  outset  of  it.  Savings,  however, 
which  have  only  these  ends  in  view,  have  not  much  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  permanently  iu  exist- 
ence. These  motives  only  prompt  persons  to  save  at  one 
period  of  life  what  they  purpose  to  cooeame  at  another,  or 
what  will  be  consumed  by  their  children  before  they  can 
completely  provide  for  themselves.  The  savings  by  which 
an  addition  is  made  to  the  national  capital,  usually  emanate 
from  the  desire  of  persons  to  improve  what  is  termed  thmr 
condition  in  life,  or  to  make  a  provision  for  children  or 
others,  independent  of  their  exertions.  Now,  to  the  strength 
of  these  inclinations  it  makes  a  very  material  difference  how 
much  of  the  desired  object  can  be  effected  by  a  given 
amount  and  duration  of  self-denial ;  which  again  depends  on 
the  rate  of  profit.  And  there  is  in  every  country  some  rate 
of  profit,  below  which  persons  in  general  will  not  find 
Buffioicnt  motive  to  save  for  the  mere  purpose  of  growing 
richer,  or  of  leaving  others  better  off  than  themselves. 
Any  accumulation,  therefore,  by  which  the  general  capital 
is  increased,  requires  as  its  necrasary  condition  a  certain 
rate  of  profit :  a  rate  which  an  average  person  will  deem  to 
be  an  equivalent  for  abstinence,  with  the  addition  of  a 
sufficient  insurance  ^cainet  risk.  There  are  always  some 
persons  in  whom  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  above 
the  average,  and  to  whom  less  than  this  rate  of  profit  is  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  save ;  but  these  merely  step  into 
the  place  of  others  whose  taste  for  expense  and  indulgence 
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is  beyond  the  average,  and  who,  instead  of  Baving,  perliapa 
even  dissipate  what  they  have  received. 

I  have  already  obaerved  that  this  minimnm  rate  of 
profit,  lesB  than  which  is  not  conBisteiit  with  the  further 
incrcaee  of  capital,  ib  lower  in  some  states  of  society  than  in 
others ;  and  I  may  add,  that  the  kind  of  social  pr<^reE8 
characteristic  of  our  present  oivilization,  tends  to  diminish 
it  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  acknowledged  effects  of 
that  progress  is  an  increase  of  general  security.  Destruc- 
tion by  wars,  and  spoliation  by  private  or  public  violence, 
are  less  and  less  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  the  improvements 
which  may  be  looked  for  in  education  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  or,  in  their  default,  increased  r^ard  for 
opinion,  afford  a  growing  protection  against  fraud  and 
reckless  mismanagement.  The  risks  attending  the  invest- 
ment of  savings  in  productive  employment,  require 
therefore  a  smaller  rate  of  profit  to  coinp'ensate  for  them 
than  was  required  a  century  ago,  and  will  hereafter  require 
less  than  at  present.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  also  one  of 
the  consequences  of  civilization  that  mankind  become  less 
the  slaves  of  the  moment,  and  more  habituated  to  carry 
their  desires  aild  purposes  forward  into  a  distant  future. 
This  increase  of  providence  is  a  natural  result  of  the  in- 
creased assurance  with  which  futurity  can  be  looked  for- 
ward to ;  and  is,  besides,  favoured  by  most  of  the  infinenccs 
which  an  industrial  life  exercises  over  the  passions  and  incli- 
nations of  human  nature.  In  proportion  as  life  has  fewer 
vicissitudes,  as  habits  become  more  fixed,  and  great  prizus 
are  less  and  Iosb  to  be  hoped  for  by  any  otlier  means  than 
long  perseverance,  mankind  become  more  willing  to  sacrifii-e 
present  indulgence  for  future  objects.  This  increased  capa- 
city of  forethought  and  self-control  may  assuredly  find  other 
things  to  exercise  itself  upon  than  increase  of  riches,  and 
some  considerations  connected  with  this  topic  will  shortly 
be  touched  upon.  Tlie  present  kind  of  social  progress,  how- 
ever, decidedly  tends,  though  not  perhaps  to  incrcaso  the 
desire  of  accumolation,  yet  to  weaken  the  obetacles  to  it, 
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and  to  diminiah  the  amount  of  profit  wbich  people  abeo- 
lutely  require  as  an  mdueeiuent  to  save  and  accumulate.  For 
these  two  reaeons,  diiuinutlon  of  risk  and  increagu  of  provi- 
dence, a  profit  or  intereet  of  three  or  four  per  ceut  is  as 
sufficient  a  motive  to  the  increase  of  capital  in  England  at 
the  present  day,  as  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  in  the  Eurmese 
Empire,  or  in  England  at  the  .time  of  King  John.  In  Hol- 
land during  the  last  century  a  return  of  two  per  cent,  on 
government  secniity,  was  consistent  with  an  nndiminiehed, 
if  not  with  an  increasing  capital.  But  though  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  profit  is  thus  liable  to  vary,  and  tliongh  to 
spedly  exactly  what  it  is  would  at  any  given  time  be  im- 
poeaible,  such  a  minimum  always  exists ;  and  whether  it  be 
high  or  low,  when  once  it  is  I'eached,  no  further  increase  of 
capital  can  for  the  present  take  place.  The  country  has 
then  attained  what  is  known  to  political  economists  imder 
the  name  of  the  stationary  state. 

§  4.  We  now  arrive  at  the  fimdamental  proposition 
vhich  this  cliapter  is  intended  to  inculcate.  When  a 
coantrj  has  long  possessed  a  large  production,  and  a  large 
net  income  to  make  Bavinga  from,  and  wlten,  therefore,  the 
means  have  long  existed  of  making  a  great  annual  addition 
to  capital;  (the  country  not  having,  like  America,  a  large 
reserve  of  fertile  land  still  unused  ;)  it  ia  one  of  the  charactei-- 
istica  of  euch  a  country,  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  habitually 
within,  as  it  were,  a  hand's  breadth  of  the  minimum,  and 
the  country  therefore  on  the  very  vei^e  of  the  stationary 
state.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  this  state  is  likely,  in 
any  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  to  be  soon  actually 
reached,  or  that  capital  does  not  still  yield  a  profit  con- 
eiderably  greater  than  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  induce 
the  people  of  those  conntriea  to  save  and  accumulate.  My 
meaning  is,  that  it  would  require  but  a  short  time  to  reduce 
profits  to  tlie  minimum,  if  capital  continued  to  increase  at 
its  present  rate,  and  no  eircntnstances  having  a  tendency 
to  nuse  tlio  rate  of  profit  occurred  in  the  meantime.    The  ez- 
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pansion  of  capital  wonld  soon  reaeh  its  ultimate  boandary, 
if  tlie  boundary  itself  did  not  continually  open  and  leave 
more  apace. 

In  England,  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  government 
Eecuritiea,  in  which  the  risk  is  next  to  nothing,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  a  little  more  tlian  three  per  cent :  in  all  other  in- 
vestments, therefore,  the  interest  or  profit  calculMed  upon 
(exclusively  of  what  is  properly  a  reranneration  for  talent 
or  exertion)  must  be  as  much  more  than  this  amount,  as  is 
equivalent  to  the  degree  of  risk  to  which  the  capital  is 
thought  to  be  exposed.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  England 
even  so  small  a  net  profit  as  one  per  cent,  exutnsive  of  insur- 
ance against  risk,  would  constitnto  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  save,  bnt  that  lnea  than  this  would  not  he  a  snfBcient 
ioducement  I  now  say,  that  the  mere  eontinuance  of  the 
present  annnal  increase  of  capital,  if  no  circumstance  occurs 
red  to  counteract  its  effect,  would  suffice  in  a  small  number 
of  years  to  reduce  the  rate  of  net  profit  to  one  per  cent. 

To  fulfil  tbo  conditions  of  the  hypothesis,  we  must  sup- 
pose an  entire  cessation  of  the  exportation  of  capital  for 
foreign  investment.  No  more  capital  sent  abroad  for  rail- 
ways, or  loans  ;  no  more  emigrants  taking  capital  with  them, 
to  the  colonies,  or  to  other  countries ;  no  fresh  advances 
made,  or  credits  given,  by  bankers  or  merchants  to  their 
foreign  correspondents.  We  must  also  assume  that  thare 
arc  no  iresh  loans,  for  unproductive  expenditure  by  the 
government,  or  on  mortgage,  or  otherwise ;  and  none  of  the 
waste  of  capital  which  now  takes  place  by  the  failure  of 
undertakings  which  people  are  tempted  to  engage  in  by  the 
hope  of  a  better  income  than  can  be  obtained  in  aafe  paths 
at  the  present  habitually  low  rate  of  profit  "We  must  sup- 
pose the  entire  savings  of  the  community  to  be  annually 
invested  iu  really  productive  employment  within  the  ooun> 
try  itself;  and  no  new  channels  opened  by  industrial  inven- 
tions, or  by  a  more  extensive  substitution  of  the  best  known 
processes  tor  inferior  ones. 

Fet?  persons  would  hesitate  to  say,  that  there  would  be 
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great  difficTilty  in  finding  remunerative  employment  every 
year  for  bo  much  new  capital,  and  moBt  would  conclode  tliat 
there  would  be  what  used  to  be  termed  a  general  glut ;  that 
commodities  wonld  he  produced,  and  remain  nneold,  or  be 
■old  only  at  a  k>s&  But  the  full  examinatioD  which  we 
have  already  given  to  this  question,*  has  shown  that  this  is 
not  the  mode  in  which  the  inconvenience  would  he  experi- 
enced. The  difficulty  would  not  consist  in  any  want  of  a 
market  If  the  new  capital  were  duly  shared  among  many 
varieties  of  employment,  it  would  raise  up  a  demand  for  its 
own  produce,  and  there  would  be  no  cause  why  any  part 
(^  that  produce  should  remain  longer  on  hand  than  for- 
meriy.  What  would  I'eally  he,  not  merely  difficnit,  hnt 
impossible,  would  be  to  employ  this  capital  without  sab- 
mitting  to  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  rate  of  profit. 

As  capital  increased,  popalaticm  either  would  also  in- 
crease, or  it  would  not.  If  it  did  not,  wages  would  rise, 
and  a  greater  capital  would  be  distributed  in  wages  among 
the  same  number  of  labourers.  Tbere  being  no  more  labour 
than  before,  and  no  improvements  to  render  the  labour 
more  efficioit,  thefs  would  not  be  any  increase  of  the  prod- 
uce ;  and  B8  the  capital,  however  largely  increased,  wonld 
only  obtain  the  same  gross  return,  the  whole  aavings  of 
each  year  would  be  exactly  so  much  aubtracted  from  the 
profits  of  the  next  and  of  every  following  year.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  in  such  circumstances  profits  would 
very  soon  fkU  to  the  point  at  which  further  increase  of  cap- 
ital would  cease.  An  augmentation  of  capital,  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  population,  must  soon  reach  its  extreme 
limit,  nnless  accompanied  by  increased  efficiency  of  labour 
(through  inventions  and  discoveries,  or  improved  mental 
and  physical  education),  or  unless  some  of  the  idle  peopl^ 
or  of  the  unproductive  labourers,  became  productive. 

If  population  did  increase  with  the  increase  of  capital 
and  in  proportion  to  it,  the  fall  of  profits  would  still  be 
inevitable.  Increased  population  implies  increased  demand 
■  Book  ill.  eiiup.  14. 
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for  agiicaltnral  produce.  Id  the  absence  of  industrial  im- 
provements, this  demand  can  only  be  supplied  at  an  in- 
creased cost  of  production,  either  by  cultivating  worse  land, 
or  by  a  more  elaborate  and  costly  cultivation  of  the  land 
already  under  tillage.  The  cost  of  the  labourer's  subeistence 
is  therefore  tncreaaed;  and  unless  the  labourer  submits  to  a 
deterioration  of  his  condition,  prodts  most  fall.  In  an  o'.d 
country  like  England,  if,  in  addition  to  supposing  all  im- 
provement in  domestic  agriculture  suspended,  we  suppose 
that  there  is  no  increased  production  in  foreign  countries  for 
the  English  market,  the  fall  of  profits  would  be  very  rapid. 
If  both  these  avenncs  to  an  increased  supply  of  food  were 
closed,  and  population  continued  to  increase,  as  it  is  said  to 
do,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  all  waste  land  which 
admits  of  cultivation  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge 
would  soon  be  cultivated,  and  the  cost  of  production  and 
price  of  food  would  be  so  increased,  that,  if  the  labonren 
received  the  increased  money  wages  necessary  to  compen- 
sate for  their  increased  expenses,  profits  would  very  soon 
reach  the  minimum.  Tlie  fall  of  profits  would  be  retard* 
ed  if  money  wages  did  not  rise,  or  rose  in  a  less  degree ; 
but  the  marpn  which  can  be  gained  by  a  deterioration  of 
the  labourer's  condition  is  a  very  narrow  one :  in  general 
they  cannot  bear  much  reduction ;  when  they  can,  they 
have  also  a  higher  standard  of  necessary  requirements,  and 
will  not.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  eaeume  that  in 
such  a  country  as  England,  if  the  present  annual  amount  of 
savings  were  to  continue,  without  any  of  the  comitcracting 
circumstances  which  now  keep  in  check  the  natural  infia- 
ence  of  those  savings  in  reducing  profit,  the  rate  of  profit 
would  speedily  attain  the  niinimnm,  and  all  further  acca- 
mulation  of  capital  would  for  the  present  cease, 

/§  5.  What,  then,  are  these  counteracting  circumstances, 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  maintun  a  tolerably 
equal  struggle  against  the  downward  tendency  of  profits, 
and  prevent  the  great  annual  savings  which  take  place  in 
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this  country,  from  depressing  the  rate  of  profit  miicli  nearer 
to  that  lowest  point  to  which  it  ia  always  tending,  and  which, 
left  to  itself,  it  would  so  promptly  attain  ?  The  resisting 
agencies  are  of  several  kinds. 

First  among  them,  we  may  notice  one  which  is  so 
simple  and  bo  conspicuous,  that  some  political  economists, 
especially  M.  de  Sismondi  and  Dr.  Chalmprs,  Lave  attend- 
ed to  it  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  This  is,  the 
vaste  of  capital  in  periods  of  over-trading  and  rash  specu- 
lation, and  in  the  commercial  revulsions  by  which  sach 
times  are  always  followed.  It  is  ti-ue  that  a  great  part 
of  what  is  lost  at  such  periods  is  not  destroyed,  hnt  merely 
transferred,  like  a  gambler's  losses,  to  more  successful  specu- 
lators. But  even  of  these  mere  transfers,  a  large  portion  ia 
always  to  foreigners,  by  the  hasty  purchase  of  unusual 
quantities  of  foreign  goods  at  advanced  prices.  And  much 
also  ia  absolutely  wasted.  Mines  are  opened,  railways  or 
bridges  made,  and  many  other  works  of  uncertain  profit 
commenced,  and  in  these  enterprises  much  capital  is  sunk 
which  yields  either  no  return,  or  none  adequate  to  the  out- 
lay. Factories  are  built  and  machinery  erected  beyond 
what  the  market  requires,  or  can  keep  in  employment. 
Even  if  they  are  kept  in  employment,  the  capital  is  no  less 
sunk ;  it  has  been  converted  from  circulating  into  fixed 
capital,  and  has  ceased  to  have  any  influence  on  wages  or 
profits.  Beeides  this,  there  is  a  great  unproductive  con- 
sumption of  capital,  daring  the  stagnation  which  follows  a 
period  of  general  over-trading.  Establishments  are  shut 
up,  or  kept  working  without  any  profit,  hands  are  dis- 
charged, and  numbers  of  persons  in  all  ranks,  being  de- 
prived of  their  income,  and  thrown  for  support  on  their 
savings,  find  themselves,  after  the  crisis  has  passed  away, 
in  a  condition  of  more  or  less  impoverishment.  Such  are 
the  cfiects  of  a  commercial  revulsion  :  and  that  such  revul- 
sions are  almost  periodical,  is  a  consequence  of  the  very 
tendency  of  profits  which  we  are  considering.  By  the  time 
a  few  years  have  passed  over  without  a  crisis,  so  much 
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additional  capital  hae  been  accumulated,  that  it  is  no  longci- 
p(»eib}e  to  invest  it  at  tlic  accustomed  profit :  all  public: 
eecurities  rise  to  a  high  price,  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
best  mercantile  secunty  falls  vary  low,  aud  the  complaint 
is  general  among  persons  iu  business  that  no  money  is  to 
be  made.  Boee  not  this  demonstrate  how  speedily  profit 
wonld  be  at  th^minimum,  and  the  stationary  condition  of 
capital  would  be  attained,  if  these  accumnlations  went  on 
without  any  counteracting  principle)  But  the  diminished 
scale  of  all  safe  guns,  inclines  persons  to  give  a  ready  ear  to 
any  projects  which  hold  out,  tSiougli  at  the  risk  of  Ites,  the 
hope  of  a  higher  rate  of  profit  i  and  speculations  cnsne, 
which,  with  the  subsequent  revulsions,  destroy,  or  ti-ansfer 
to  foreigners,  a  considerable  amount  of  capital,  produce  a 
temporary  rise  of  interest  and  profit,  make  room  for  fresh 
accumulations,  and  tlie  same  round  is  recommenced. 

This,  doubtless,  is  one  considerable  cause  which  arrests 
profits  in  their  descent  to  the  minimum,  by  sweeping  away 
from  time  to  time  a  part  of  the  accumulated  mass  by  whicli 
they  are  forced  down.  Bnt  this  is  not,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  language  of  some  writers,  the  principal  cause.  If 
it  were,  the  capital  of  the  country  would  not  increase ;  but 
in  England  it  does  increase  greatly  and  rapidly.  This  is 
sbown  by  the  increasing  productiveness  of  almost  all  taxes, 
by  the  continual  growth  of  all  the  signs  of  national  wealth, 
and  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  while  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  certainly  ia  not  on  the  whole  declining. 
Tliese  things  prove  that  each  commercial  revulsion,  how- 
ever dtSHStrons,  is  very  far  from  destroying  all  the  capital 
which  has  been  added  to  the  accumulations  of  the  country 
since  the  last  revulsion  preceding  it,  and  that,  invariably, 
room  is  either  found  or  made  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  a  perpetually  increasing  capital,  consistently  with  not 
forcing  down  profits  to  a  lower  rate. 

§  6.  Tbb  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  counter-agen- 
cies, namely,  improvements  in  production.    These  evidently 
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have  the  effect  of  extendiog  what  Mr.  Wsbefield  terms  the 
field  of  emplojnieat,  that  is,  tbej  enable  k  greater  amount 
of  capital  to  be  accDmalated  and  employed  witliout  depress- 
ing the  rate  of  profit ;  provided  alwaja  tiiat  tliey  do  not 
raise,  to  a  proportional  extent,  the  hahits  and  requirements 
of  the  labourer.  If  the  labouring  class  gain  the  ^11  advan- 
tage  <^  the  increased  dicapnoss,  in  other  vorda,  if  money 
wages  do  not  fall,  profits  are  not  raised,  nor  their  fall  re- 
tai'ded.  But  if  the  labourers  people  up  to  the  improvement 
in  their  condition,  and  eo  relapse  to  their  previous  state, 
profits  will  rise.  All  inventions  which  cheapen  any  of  the 
things  consumed  by  the  labourers,  unless  their  requirements 
are  raised  in  an  equivalent  degree,  in  time  lower  money 
wages :  and  by  doing  bo,  enable  a  greater  capital  to  be 
accumulated  and  employed,  before  profits  &11  back  to  what 
they  were  previously. 

Improvements  which  only  affect  things  consumed  exclu- 
sively by  the  richer  classes,  do  not  operate  precisely  in  the 
same  manner.  The  cheapening  of  lace  or  velvet  has  no 
eSect  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  labour  ;  and  no  mode  can 
be  pointed  out  in  which  it  can  raise  the  rate  of  profit,  so  as 
to  make  room  for  a  larger  capital  before  the  minimum  is 
attained.  It,  however,  produces  an  effect  which  ia  virtually 
equivalent ;  it  lowers,  or  tends  to  lower,  the  minimum  itselt' 
In  the  first  place,  increased  cheapness  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption promotes  the  inclination  to  save,  by  affording  to 
all  consumers  a  sarplns  which  they  may  lay  by,  coasist- 
ently  with  their  accnetomed  manner  of  living ;  and  unless 
they  were  previously  suffering  actual  hardalnpa,  it  will 
require  little  self-denial  to  save  some  part  at  least  of  this 
surplna.  In  the  next  place,  whatever  enables  people  to  live 
equally  well  on  a  smaller  income,  inclines  them  to  lay  by 
capital  for  a  lower  rate  of  profit.  If  people  can  live  on  an 
iudependence  of  S002.  a  year  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
formerly  cotild  on  one  of  lOOQl,,  some  persons  will  be  in- 
duced to  save  in  hopes  of  the  one,  who  would  have  been 
deterred  by  the  more  ranote  prospect  of  the  other.    All 
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improTementB,  therefore,  in  die  prodnction  of  almoet  any 
commodity,  tend'in  some  degree  to  widen  the  intcrral  which 
has  to  be  passed  before  srnTing  at  the  statiODaiy  state : 
but  this  effect  belongs  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  im- 
proTemcQts  which  affect  the  articles  consumed  by  the  la- 
bourer, since  these  condnce  to  it  in  two  ways ;  they  indnce 
people  to  accnmnlate  for  a  lower  profit,  and  they  also  raise 
the  rate  of  profit  itself. 

§  1.  Equivalent  in  effect  to  improvements  in  prodnction, 
is  the  acquisition  of  any  new  power  of  obtaining  cheap  cchd- 
modities  from  foieign  countties.  If  necessaries  are  cheap- 
ened, whether  they  are  so  by  improvements  at  home  or  im- 
portation from  abroad,  is  exactly  the  same  thing  to  wages 
and  profits.  Unless  the  labourer  obtuns,  and  by  an  im- 
provement of  his  habitual  standard,  keeps,  the  whole  benefit, 
the  cost  of  labour  is  lowered,  and  the  rate  of  profit  raised. 
As  long  as  food  can  continue  to  be  imported  for  an  increas- 
ing popnlation  withoiTt  any  diminution  of  cheapness,  so  long 
the  declension  of  profits  through  the  increase  of  population 
and  capital  is  arrested,  and  accumulation  may  go  on  with- 
out making  the  rate  of  profit  draw  nearer  to  the  minimnm. 
And  on  this  ground  it  is  believed  by  some,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  has  opened  to  this  coontry  a  long  era  of 
rapid  increase  of  capital  with  an  undiminished  rate  of 
profit. 

Before  inquiring  whether  this  expectation  is  reasonable, 
one  remark  most  be  made,  which  is  mnch  at  variance  with 
commonly  received  notions.  Foreign  trade  does  not  neces- 
sarily increase  the  field  of  employment  for  capital.  It  is 
not  the  mere  opening  of  a  market  for  a  country's  produc- 
tions, that  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of  profits.  If  nothing 
were  obtained  in  exchange  for  those  productions  hut  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich,  the  expenses  of  no  capitalist  would  be 
diminished ;  profits  would  not  be  at  all  raised,  nor  room 
made  for  the  accnmnlation  of  more  capital  without  sabmit* 
ting  to  a  reduction  of  profits :  and  if  the  attamment  of  the 
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stationary  Btate  were  at  alt  retarded,  it  would  only  be 
because  the  diminifibed  coet  at  which  a  certain  d^ree  of 
Inxnry  conld  be  enjoyed,  might  induce  people,  in  that  pros- 
pect, to  make  fresh  savinga  for  a  lower  profit  than  they  for- 
merly were  willing  to  do.  When  foreign  trade  makes  room 
for  more  capital  at  the  same  profit,  it  ia  by  enabling  the 
neceesaries  of  hfe,  or  the  habitual  articles  of  the  labourer's 
consiimptioD,  to  be  obtained  at  smaller  cost.  It  may  do 
this  in  two  ways ;  by  the  importation  either  of  those  com. 
moditiee  themselves,  or  of  the  means  and  appliances  for 
producing  them.  Cheap  iron  has,  in  a  certain  measure,  the 
same  effect  on  profits  and  the  cost  of  labour  as  cheap  com, 
because  cheap  iron  makes  cheap  tools  for  agriculture  and 
cheap  machinery  for  clothing.  But  a  foreign  trade  which 
neither  directly,  nor  by  any  indirect  consequence,  increases 
the  cheapness  of  anything  consumed  by  the  labourers,  does 
not,  any  more  than  an  invention  or  discovery  in  the  like 
case,  tend  to  raise  profits  or  retard  their  f^l ;  it  merely 
sabstitntes  the  production  of  goods  for  foreign  markets,  in 
the  room  of  the  home  production  of  luxuries,  leaving  the 
employmoit  for  capital  neither  greater  nor  less  than  before. 
It  is  true,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  export  trade  which,  in 
a  country  that  already  imports  necessaries  or  materials, 
comes  within  these  conditions :  for  every  increase  of  exports 
enables  the  country  to  obtain  all  its  imports  on  cheaper 
terms  than  before. 

A  conntry  which,  as  is  now  the  case  with  England, 
admits  food  of  all  kinds,  and  all  neceeearies  and  the  mate- 
rials of  necessaries,  to  be  freely  imported  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  no  longer  depends  on  the  fertility  of  her  own 
soil  to  keep  up  her  rate  of  profits,  but  on  the  soil  of  the 
whole  world.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  this  resource 
can  be  counted  upon  for  making  head  during  a  very  long 
period  against  the  tendency  of  profits  to  decline  as  capital 
increases. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  with  the  increase  of 
capital,  population  also  increases  ;  for  if  it  did  not,  the  con- 
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eeqneut  riac  of  wages  would  bring  down  profits,  in  epite  of 
any  cheapness  of  food.  Suppose  then  that  the  popolation 
of  Great  Britain  goes  on  increasing  at  its  present  rate,  asd 
demands  eveiy  year  a  supply  of  imported  food  considerably 
beyond  that  of  the  year  preceding.  This  annual  increase  in 
the  food  demanded  from  the  exporting  countries,  can  only 
be  obtained  either  by  great  improvements  in  tlieir  agri- 
culture, or  by  the  application  of  a  great  additional  capital  to 
the  growtli  of  food.  Tlie  tbrmcr  is  likely  to  be  a  very  slow 
process,  from  tho  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  agricultural 
classes  in  the  food-exporting  conntriee  of  Eorope,  while  the 
British  colonies  and  the  United  States  are  already  in  pos- 
session of  most  of  the  improvements  yet  made,  so  iar  as 
suitable  to  their  circumstaneca.  There  remains  as  a  re- 
source, the  extension  of  cultivation.  And  on  this  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  capital  by  which  any  such  extension  can 
take  place,  is  mostly  still  to  be  created.  In  Poland,  Kuasia, 
Hungary,  Spain,  the  increase  of  capital  is  extremely  slow. 
In  America  it  is  rapid,  but  not  more  rapid  than  the  popula- 
tion. The  principal  fund  at  present  available  for  supplying 
this  country  with  a  yearly  increasing  importation  of  food,  is 
that  portion  of  the  atinual  savings  of  America  which  has 
heretofore  been  applied  to  increasing  the  manufacturing 
estahlishniente  of  the  United  States,  and  which  ft«e  trade  in 
com  may  possibly  divert  from  that  purpose  to  growing  food 
for  our  market.  This  limited  source  of  supply,  unless  great 
improvements  take  place  in  agriculture,  cannot  be  expected 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  of  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing a  population  as  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  if  onr 
population  and  capital  continue  to  incrcaae  with  thdr  pres- 
ent rapidity,  the  only  mode  in  which  food  can  continue  to 
be  supplied  cheaply  to  the  one,  is  by  sending  the  other 
abroad  to  produce  it. 

I  8.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  of  the  counter-forces 
which  check  the  downward  tendency  of  profits  in  a  country 
whose  capital  increases  faster  than  that  of  its  neighbonrs,  and 
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whose  profits  are  therefore  nearer  to  the  minimnni.  Tliis 
is,  the  perpetual  overflow  of  capital  into  colonic  or  foreign 
couDtriee,  to  seek  higher  profits  than  can  he  obtained  at 
home,  X  bGliere  this  to  have  been  for  many  yeare  one  of 
the  principal  causes  by  which  the  decline  of  profits  in  Eng- 
land has  been  arrested.  It  has  a  twofold  operation.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  what  a  fire,  or  an  inundation,  or  a  com- 
nicrcjal  crisis  would  have  done  :  it  carries  off  a  part  of  the 
increase  of  capital  from  which  the  reduction  of  profits  pro- 
ceeds. Secondly,  the  capital  so  carried  off  is  not  loet,  but 
is  chiefly  employed  either  in  founding  colonies,  which  be- 
come large  expoi-ters  of  cheap  agricultural  produce,  or  in 
extending  and  perhaps  improving  the  agriculture  of  older 
communities.  It  is  to  the  emigration  of  English  capital,*" 
that  we  have  chiefly  to  look  for  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
cheap  food  and  cheap  materials  of  clothing,  proportional  to 
the  increase  of  our  population :  thus  enabling  an  increasing 
capital  to  find  employment  in  the  country,  without  reduc- 
tion of  profit,  in  producing  manufactured  articles  with  whicli 
to  pay  for  this  snpply  of  raw  produce.  Thus,  tlie  exporta- 
tion of  capital  is  an  agent  of  great  efficacy  in  extending  the 
field  of  employment  for  that  which  remains  :  and  it  may  bo 
said  truly  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  capital  we 
send  away,  the  more  we  shall  possess  and  be  able  to  retain 
at  home. 

In  coontries  which  arc  further  advanced  in  industry  and 
population,  and  have  therefore  a  lower  rate  of  profit,  than 
others,  there  ia  always,  long  before  the  actual  minimum  is 
reached,  a  practical  minimum,  viz.  when  profits  have  fallen 
BO  much  below  what  they  are  elsewhere,  that,  were  they  to  ' 
fall  lower,  all  further  accumulations  would  go  abroad.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  industry  of  the  world,  when  there  is 
occasion,  in  any  rich  and  improving  country,  to  take  the 
minimum  of  profits  at  all  into  consideration  for  practical 
purposes,  it  is  only  this  practical  minimum  that  needs  be 
considered.  As  long  as  there  are  old  couotnes  where  capi- 
tal increases  very  rapidly,  and  new  eountricB  where  profit 
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is  Btill  liigh,  profits  in  the  old  countries  will  not  eink  to  the 
rate  which  would  put  a  atop  to  accumolation ;  the  fall  Ib 
stopped  at  the  point  which  sends  capital  abroad.  It  is  only, 
however,  bj  improvemeDts  in  prodaction,  and  even  in  the 
production  of  things  consumed  by  labonrers,  that  the  capital 
of  a  country  like  England  is  prevented  from  speedily 
reaching  that  d^ree  of  lowness  of  profit,  which  would 
cause  all  further  savings  to  be  sent  to  find  anployment  in 
the  colonies,  or  in  foreign  countries. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

COKSEQCENCES  OF  TBE  TGNDENCT  OF  PBOnTS  TO 
A  UNIUUH. 

g  I.  The  theory  of  the  effect  of  sccumul&tion  on  profi 
its,  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter,  materiallj  altera 
many  of  the  practical  conclasioiiB  -which  might  otherwise  be 
Buppoeed  to  follow  from  the  general  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  and  which  were,  indeed,  long  admitted  as  true 
by  the  higheet  authorities  on  the  subject. 

It  must  greatly  abate,  or  rather,  altogether  destroy,  in 
countries  where  profits  are  ]ow,  the  immense  importance 
which  nsed  to  be  attached  by  political  economists  to  the 
effects  which  an  event  or  a  measare  of  government  might 
have  in  adding  to  or  subtracting  fit>m  the  capital  of  the 
country.  We  have  now  seen  that  the  lowness  of  profits  is  a 
proeLlhat- the  ^lirit  of.accnmolatiou.iaEO  active,  aad . that 
the  increase  of  capital  has  proceeded  at  fio.rapid^&rate,  as 
to  OTitstriB..the  two  counter-ageDcieflt  imiirQveineats  io^pro- 
jm^t.inn  gfifl  intjffBHPd  sasuly  ti£  ■  gfaeap  .  nf^n^iariffl  frnm  * 
abroad :   and  that,  noleee  a  coneidenthle  portion  of  the 

j^pTiTiftl  _  infitinan    of   .Capital-  KBEC-  f'*'^''    rTJOdirBllT   dfi- 

gtroyed,  nr  exported  -fcr  fornign.  jJiyfiatmfiiiU-,  the,  coiintry 
w5)pH  cpopHily  ttftain  the  pmnt  at  whirh  fuzthei^  accninola- 
tjon  would  ceaae,  or  at  least  spontanoooBly  slacken,  so  as  no* 
longer  ta  overpasB  themardi  of  iRvestioa  in  the.Alts  which 
produce  the  necesstoies  of  life.  In  each  a  state  of  things 
as  tliUf'a  sodden  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country, 
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unaccompanied  by  any  increase  of  productive  power,  would 
be  but  of  transitory  duration ;  since  by  depressing  profits 
and  interest,  it  would  either  dinunieh  by  a  eorreepondiug 
amount  the  savings  which  would  bo  made  from  income  in 
the  year  or  two  following,  or  it  would  cause  an  equivalent 
amount  to  be  sent  abroad,  or  to  be  wasted  in  rash  specula- 
tions. Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  would  a  sudden  absti-ac- 
tion  of  capital,  unless  of  inordinate  amount,  bare  any  real 
effect  in  impoverishing  the  country.  After  a  few  months 
or  years,  tliere  would  exist  in  the  country  just  as  much  cap- 
ital as  if  none  had  been  taken  away.  The  abstraction,  by 
raising  profits  and  interest,  would  ^ve  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
the  accumulative  principle,  which  would  speedily  fill  up  the 
vacuum.  Probably,  indeed,  the  only  e£Fect  that  would 
ensue,  would  be  that  for.some  time  afterwards  less  capital 
would  be  exported,  and  less  thrown  away  in  hazardona 
speculation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  view  of  things  greatly  weak- 
ens, in  a  wealthy  and  indnstriouB  country,  the  force  of  the 
economical  argument  against  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  really  valuable,  even  though  indnstriously  unpro- 
ductive, purposes.  If  for  any  great  object  of  justice  or 
philanthropic  policy,  such  as  the  industrial  r^ooeration  of 
Ireland,  or  a  comprehensive  meaenre  of  colonization  or  of 
public  education,  It  were  proposed  to  raise  a  large  sum  by 
way  of  loan,  politicians  need  not  demur  to  the  abstraction 
of  BO  much  capital,  as  tending  to  dry  up  the  permanent 
sources  of  the  country's  wealth,  and  diminish  the  fond 
which  supplies  the  enbeistenoe  of  the  labouring  population. 
Tho  utmost  expense  which  could  be  requisite  for  any  of 
these  purposea,  would  not  in  all  probability  deprive  one 
labourer  of  employment,  or  diminish  the  next  year's  pro- 
duction by  one  ell  of  cloth  or  one  bushel  of  grain.  In  poor 
countries,  the  capital  of  the  country  requires  the  legislator's 
sednlons  care;  be  is  bound  to  be  most  cautions  of  encroach- 
ing upon  it,  and  ahonld  favour  to  the  utmost  its  accumulation 
at  home,  and  its  introduction  from  abroad.    But  in  rich, 
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popnlooB,  sod  ht^ly  cultivated  countries,  it  ib  not  capital  t-^'' 
whicli  ifl  the  deficient  element,  bnt  fiirtile  land ;  and  what 
the  l^ifiUtor  should  desire  and  promote,  ia  not  a  greater 
aggregate  saving,  but  a  greater  return  to  savings,  eitlier 
by  improved  cnltiTation,  or  by  access  to  the  produce  of  '  ,  - 
more  fertile  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  In  sucli 
countries,  the  goyemment  may  take  auy  moderate  portion 
of  the  capital  of  tlie  country  and  expend  it  as  revenue, 
without  affecting  the  national  wealth :  the  whole  being 
cither  drawn  from  that  portion  of  the  annual  savings  which 
would  otherwise  be  sent  abroad,  or  being  subtracted  &om 
the  unproductive  expenditure  of  individnals  for  the  next 
year  or  two,  since  every  million  spent  makes  roinn  fur 
another  million  to  be  saved  befwe  reaching  the  overflowing 
point.  "When  the  object  in  view  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
audi  en  amount  of  the  expenditure  that  furnishes  the  daily 
enjoyments  of  the  people,  the  only  well-^ronnded  economi- 
cal objection  againet  taking  the  necessary  funds  directly 
from  capital,  consists  of  the  inconveiuences  attending  the 
process  of  rusing  a  revenue  by  taxation,  to  pay  the  interest 
of  a  debt 

The  eame  eonsiderations  enable  ns  to  throw  aside  as 
unworthy  of  regard,  one  of  the  common  aignments  against 
emigration  as  a  means  of  relief  for  the  labouring  class. 
Kmigration,  it  is  said,  can  do  no  good  to  the  labourers,  if, 
In  order  to  defray  the  cost,  as  much  must  be  taken-  away 
from  the  capital  of  the  country  as  from  its  popnlation. 
,  That  anything  like  this  proportion  could  require  to  be  ab- 
stracted from  capital  for  the  purpose  even  of  the  moat  ex- 
tanflive  colonization,  few,  I  should  think,  would  now  assert : 
but  even  on  that  nntenable  supposition,  it  is  an  error  to 
fluppose  that  no  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  labonring 
class.  If  one-tenth  of  the  labouring  people  of  England  were 
transferred  to  the  colonies,  and  along  with  them  one-tenth 
of  the  circulating  capital  of  tlie  country,  either  wages,  or 
profits,  or  both,  would  be  greatly  benefited,  by  the  dimin- 
isbed  pressure  of  capital  and  population  upon  the  fertility  of 
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'  the  land.  There  would  he  a  reduced  demand  for  food :  the 
inferior  arable  lands  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
and  would  become  pasture ;  the  superior  would  he  cul- 
tivated less  highly,  but  with  a  greater  proportional  retain ; 
food  would  be  lowered  in  price,  and  though  money  wages 
would  not  rise,  every  labourer  would  he  considerably  im^ 
proved  in  circnmBtances ;  an  improvement  which,  if  do 
increased  stimulus  to  population  and  fall  of  wages  ensued, 
would  he  permanent ;  while  if  there  did,  profits  would  rise, 
and  accumnlation  start  forward  so  as  to  repair  the  loss  of 
capital.  The  landlords  alone  would  sustain  some  loss  of 
income ;  and  even  they,  only  if  colonization  went  to  the 
length  of  actually  diminishing  capital  and  population,  hut 
not  if  it  m^«ly  earned  off  the  annnal  iucrease. 

§  %  From  tlie  same  principles  we  are  now  able  to 
arrive  at  a  final  conclusion  respecting  the  effects  which 
machinery,  and  generally  the  sinking  of  capital  for  a  pro- 
ductive purpose,  fowlnce  upon  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
interests  of  the  labouring  class.    The  characteristic  property 

^f  Jthis  ''l""fl  »f  inHnntriftl  imprpypTt^fiT^tA  \i  4ho  tionvifTSiflll  flf 

'  ';irflnl°*'"g"'r'**'^  jnt^pTful ;  and  it  was  shown  in  the  first 

Boole,*  that  in  a  mnntiy  wlnfrr^  T-Bpitn'  nj-nnmnlnff^tt   nlnwly 

the  ipfw^|n^tiiin  nf  mn^'hinffryj  permanent  improvements  of 
^Tintlj  nn-l  the  liVfj  Tnip'it  Vt*,  fT  tV°  ^'t"",  "^tT^mfly  'ijn- 
xioasj  since  the  napifal  Rd  PTnp]<>jfy]  rnighf.  hft  dirwjjjl^ 
^pl^(■T^  fmrq  tjnq  Tyngt-B  fniid,  the  subsistence  of  the  people 
and  the  employment  for  labour  cortailed,  and  the  gross 
annual  produce  of  the  country  actually  dinunished.  But  in 
a  country  of  great  annual  savings  and  low  profits,  no  sudi 
effects  need  be  apprehended.  Since  even  the  emigraHon 
of  capital,  or  its  nnproductive  expenditure,  or  its  lahsolnte 
waste,  do  not  in  such  a  country,  if  confined  within  any 
moderate  bonnds,  at  all  diminish  the  a^^regate  amount  of 
tlie  wages  fiind — still  less  can  the-mere  coDvereion  of  a  like 
sum  into  fixed  capital,  which  continues  to  be  productive,  have 
*  Snpn,  vol  L  p.  iS3. 
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that  effect.  It  merely  drawB  off  at  one  orifice  what  was 
already  flowing  oat  at  another ;  or  if  not,  the  greater  vacant 
space  left  in  the  reservoir  does  bat  cause  a  greater  qaantity 
to  flow  in.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  uiiBchievoiifi  de- 
rangements of  the  money-market  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  enms  in  process  of  beiug  snnk  in  rail- 
ways, I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  apprehend  any  mia- 
chief,  from  this  source,  to  the  prodnctive  reaonrcefl  of  the 
country.  Not  on  the  absnrd  ground  (which  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  the  subject  needs  no  confuta- 
tion) that  railway  expenditure  is  a  mere  transfer  of  capital 
from  hand  to  hand,  by  which  nothing  is  lost  or  destroyed. 
This  is  true  of  what  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of  the  land ;  a 
portion  too  of  what  is  paid  to  parliamentary  agents,  counsel, 
engineers,  and  surveyors,  is  saved  by  those  who  receive  it, 
and  hecnmes  capital  again :  bnt  what  is  laid  out  in  the 
bond  fide  construction  of  the  railway  itself,  is  lost  and  gone ; 
when  once  expended,  it  is  incapable  of  ever  being  pud  in 
wages  or  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  labourers  again ;  as 
a  matter  of  accoont,  the  result  is  that  so  much  food  and 
clothing  and  tools  have  been  consumed,  and  the  country 
has  got  a  railway  instead.  Bat  what  I  would  urge  is,  that 
snms  so  applied  are  mostly  a  mere  appi-opriation  of  tlie  an- 
nual overflowing  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  abroad, 
or  been  thrown  away  unprofltably,  leaving  neither  a  riul- 
way  nor  any  other  tangible  resnlt.  The  railway  gambling 
of  1844  and  1.845  probably  saved  the  country  from  a  de- 
pression of  profits  and  interest,  and  a  rise  of  all  pnblic  and 
private  securities,  which  would  have  engendered  still  wilder 
speculations,  and  when  the  effects  came  afterwards  to  be 
complicated  by  the  scarcity  of  food,  would  have  ended  in  a 
still  more  formidable  crisis  than  was  experienced  in  the 
years  immediately  following.  In  the  poorer  countries  of 
Europe,  the  rage  for  railway  construction  might  have  had 
worse  consequences  than  in  England,  were  it  not  that  in 
those  countries  such  enterprises  are  in  a  great  measure 
carried  on  by  foreign  capital.    The  railway  operations  of 
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the  rarions  nationB  of  the  -world  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  corapetition  for  the  overflowing  capital  of  the 
conntriefl  where  profit  ia  low  and  capital  abundant,  aa  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  The  English  railway  fipeculations  are  a 
stm^le  to  keep  oar  annual  increaae  of  capital  at  home ; 
those  of  foreign  countriea  are  an  effort  to  obtain  it.* 

It  already  appeara  from  these  considerations,  that  the 
conversion  of  cinsulating  capital  into  fixed,  whether  by 
railways,  or  manufactories,  or  ebips,  or  machinery,  or 
canals,  or  mines,  or  works  of  drainage  and  irrigation,  is  not 
likely,  in  any  rich  country',  to  diminish  the  gross  produce 
or  the  amount  of  employment  for  labour.  How  much  then 
is  the  case  strengthened,  when  we  consider  that  these  trans- 
formations of  capital  are  of  the  nature  of  improvements  in 
production,  which,  instead  of  ultimately  dimiDlshing  circula- 
ting capital,  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  increase,  since 
they  alone  enable  a  country  to  possess  a  constantly  ang- 
menting  capital,  without  reducing  profits  to  the  rate  which 
would  cause  accumulation  to  stop.  There  is  hardly  any  in- 
crease of  fixed  capital  which  does  not  enable  the  country  to 
contain  eventually  a  larger  drenlating  capital,  than  it  other- 
wise could  possess  and  employ  witliin  its  own  limits ;  for 
there  is  hardly  any  creation  of  fixed  capital  which,  when  it 
proves  successful,  does  not  cheapen  the  articles  on  which 
wages  are  habitually  expended.  All  capital  sunk  in  the 
permanent  improvement  of  land  lessens  the  cost  of  food  and 
materials ;  almost  all  improvements  in  machinery  cheapen 
the  labourer's  elotliing  or  lodging,  or  the  tools  with  which 
these  are  made ;  improvements  in  locomotion,  such  as  rail- 
ways, cheapen  to  the  consumer  all  things  which  are  brought 
from  a  distance.  All  these  improvements  make  the  labour 
ers  better  off  with  the  same  money  wages,  better  off  if  they 
do  not  increase  their  rate  of  multiplication.    But  if  tliey  do, 

■  It  ]■  hardl;  needrd  to  point  out  tiov  fully  the  remarks  in  tlie  text  (nhich 
I  have  left  «a  tb«;  origiiullj  alood)  hare  been  verifled  bjr  gubeequent  hcW.  The 
ca|dlal  of  the  country,  far  from  having  been  Id  toy  degree  impaired  bj  the  large 
tmoont  sunk  bi  tailway  oanatruction,  mu  wooa  again  Dverflowing. 
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and  wages  conseqaentlj  fall,  at  least  profits  rise,  and,  wliilo 
accumnlatioD  receives  an  immediate  stimulus,  room  is  made 
for  a  greater  amoimt  of  capital  before  a  sufficient  motive 
arises  lor  sending  it  abroad.  Even  the  improvements  wliicb 
do  not  cheapen  the  things  consumed  by  the  labourer,  and 
which,  therefore,  do  not  raise  profits  nor  retain  capital  in 
the  conntry,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen,  by  lowering 
the  minimum  of  profit  for  which  people  will  ultimately  eon- 
sent  to  save,  leave  an  ampler  margin  than  previously  for 
eventnal  accumulation,  before  ajTiving  at  the  stationary 
state. 

We  may  c-onclude,  then,  tl^nt  iinprfTf7r""'ta  '"  prj^lnp. 
tion,  and  emigration  nf  nupitftl  tft  thf,  t""!^  fortan-jnila  anA    . 
TyiwfirlcRrt  ^infts  xif  Jli£.  iminhabited  or-thinly  peopled,  pails  ■ 

of  the  globe,  do  "9^  "*  '^PPf^l'f  *l^  *  BUpprfirial  vifiw,  <litnifi.  . 
iph  ^hp  fi;rfiqfl  ptwlnng  anA  fha  .donuukl  fof -labour  *L  iumttO, 
but,  on  the  prtntrary,  are  whitt  wp.  hnvp  phiafly  tn  HwpOTiri  nn  , 
for  infireftftirp;  l^'^l'i  "^tid  are  ftVRn  \,W,  nec£a6aiX£SDdJtioca_QL- 
any  great  "'*  f^l^igt^  ftngmnnfation  of  either.  Nor  is  it 
any  exaggeration  to  say,  that  within  certain,  and  not  very 
narrow,  limits,  the  more  capital  a  country  like  England 
expends  in  these  two  ways,  the  more  she  will  have  left. 
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OF  TBI  ETATIOXABT  STATE. 


I  1.  The  preceding  chapten  comprise  the  gaiaal 
theory  of  the  economical  pn^rese  of  societv,  in  tbe  sense 
in  vfik-b  those  tertnd  are  cominonlT  nnderetood ;  the  png- 
ress  of  capital,  of  popnlatioD,  and  of  the  prodnotire  arts. 
Bat  in  contemplating  any  prt^reaeive  movement,  not  in  its 
natniQ  nnlimitcd,  the  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  merclT  trac- 
ing the  laws  of  the  movement ;  it  cannot  bnt  a^  tbe  farther 
question,  to  what  goal  i  Towards  what  ultimate  point  is 
society  tending  by  its  indnstrial  progress  t  When  the  prog- 
res*  ceases,  in  what  condition  are  we  to  expect  that  it  will 
luave  mankind  ? 

It  must  always  have  been  seen,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
by  political  economists,  that  the  increase  of  wealth  ia  not 
boundless :  that  at  the  end  of  what  they  term  the  pro- 
gressive state  lies  the  stationary  state,  that  all  pn^ress  in 
wealth  is  but  a  postponement  of  this,  and  that  each  step  in 
advance  is  an  approach  to  it.  We  have  now  been  led  to 
recognize  that  this  ultimate  goal  is  at  all  times  near  enough 
to  be  fnlly  in  view ;  that  we  are  always  on  the  verge  of  it, 
and  that  if  we  have  not  reached  it  long  ago,  it  is  because 
the  goal  itself  flies  before  us.  The  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous countries  would  very  soon  attain  the  stationary- 
state,  if  no  further  improvements  were  made  in  the  pro- 
dactive  arts,  and  if  there  were  a  suspension  of  the  overflow 
of  capital  from  those  coontries  into  tbe  nncnltivated  or  ill- 
cnltivated  regions  of  the  earth. 
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This  impossibility  of  ultimately  avoiding  the  stationary 
etftte — this  irresistible  necessity  that  the  stream  of  human 
industry  should  finally  spread  itself  out  into  an  apparently 
Btagnant  sea — must  hare  been,  to  the  political  economists 
of  the  last  two  generations,  an  unpleasing  and  discouraging 
prospect;  for  the  tone  and  tendency  of  their  speculations  j 
goes  completely  to  identify  all  that  is  economically  desirable  ;  ' 
■with  the  progreBsive  state,  and  with  that  alone.  With  Mr. 
M'CullocL.-for  example,  prosperity  does  not  mean  a  large 
production  and  a  good  distribution  of  wealth,  but  a  rapid 
increase  of  it ;  _hiB  test  of.  prcMpnritjg  k,  high  proflta }  and  as 
the  tendency  of  that  very  increase  of  wealth,  which  he  calls 
prosperity,  is  towards  low  profits,  economical  progress,  ac-  ' 
cording  to  hi|Ti,jniiat  tend^to  thft  pvt!"»hVT.  nf  pwuppai-Ttj- 
Adam  Smith  always  assumes  tliat  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  though  it  may  not  be  positively  distressed, 
must  be  pinched  and  stinted  in  a  stationary  condition  of 
wealth,  end  can  only  be  satisfactory  in  a  progressive  state. 
The  doctrine  that,  to  however  distant  a  time  incessant 
struggling  may  put  oflT  oiir  doom,  the  progress  of  society 
must  "  end  in  shallows  and  in  miseries,"  far  from  being,  as 
many  people  still  believe,  a  wicked  invention  of  Mr.  Mal- 
thas, was  either  expressly  or  tacitly  affirmed  by  his  most 
distinguislied  predecessors,  and  can  only  be  succesrifiilly 
combated  on  his  principles.  Before  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  principle  of  population  as  the  active  force  in 
determining  the  remuneration  of  labour,  the  increase  of 
mankind  was  virtoally  treated  as  a  constant  quantity :  it 
was,  at  all  events,  assumed  that  in  the  natural  and  normal 
state  of  human  affairs  population  must  constantly  increase, 
from  which  it  followed  that  a  constant  increase  of  the  means 
of  support  was  essential  to  the  physical  comfort  of  the  mass 
of  mankind.  The  publication  of  Mr,  Malthus'  Essay  is  the 
era  from  which  better  views  of  this  subject  must  be  dated  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  errors  of  his  first 
edition,  few  writers  have  done  more  than  himself,  in  the 
subsequent  editions,  to  promote  these  jnster  and  more  hope- 
ful anticipations.  C  ooqIc 
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Even  in  a  progreeBive  state  of  capital,  in  old  coantries,  a 
coDscientiouB  or^rudential  restmiDi  on  popnlation  is  indier 
pensable,  to  preveutibe  incr^M  of.  nnmbers  from  ontsbrij- 
■^ng  theiaGreaee  of  capital,  and  the  condition  of  the  clasBeB 
who  are  at  the  bottom  of  Bociety  from  being  deteriorated. 
Where  there  ia  not,  in  the  people,  or  in  eonie  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  a  resolote  reaietanee  to  this  deterioration — 
a  determination  to  preeerve  an  cEtabliebed  standard  of  com- 
fort — the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  sinkB,  even  in  a  pro- 
gressive state,  to  the  lowest  point  whicli  tliey  will  consent 
to  endure.  The  same  determination  wonM  be  equally 
effectual  to  keep  up  their  condition  in  the  stationary  state, 
and  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  esist.  Indeed,  even  now, 
the  countries  in  wliieh  the  greatest  pnidence  is  manifested 
in  the  regulating  of  population,  are  often  tlioae  in  which 
capital  increasee  least  rapidly.  Where  there  is  an  indefinite 
prospect  of  employment  for  increased  numbers,  there  is  apt 
to  appear  less  necesai^  for  pnidential  restraint.  If  it  were 
evident  tliat  a  new  hand  could  not  obtain  employment  but 
by  displacing,  or  succeeding  to,  one  already  employed,  the 
combined  influences  of  prudence  and  public  opinion  migjit  in 
some  measure  be  relied  on  for  restricting  tlie  coming  genentr 
tiou  within  the  numbers  necessary  for  replacing  the  present. 

§  2.  I  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  stationary  state  of 
capital  and  wealth  with  the  unaffected  aversion  so  generdly 
manifested  towards  it  by  political  economists  of  the  old 
school.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be,  on  the 
whole,  ^,„very  considerable  improTenieQ,t  oa  oar  present 
condition,  I  confess  I  am  not  charmed  with  the  ideal  of 
life  held  out  by  those  who  think  that  the  normal  state  of 
human  beings  is  that  of  struggling  to  get  on ;  that  the 
trampling,  crushing,  elbowing,  and  treading  on  each  other's 
heels,  which  form  the  existing  type  of  social  life,  are  the 
most  desirable  lot  of  human  kind,  or  anything  but  the  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  of  one  of  the  phases  of  industrial  prog- 
ress.   The  northern  and  middle  states  of  America  are  a 
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Bpecimen  of  this  stage  of  cirilization  in  very  favonrable  cir- 
cumstaaces ;  having,  apparently,  got  rid  of  all  social  injnst- 
ices  and  inequalities  that  affect  persons  of  Cancasian  race 
and  of  the  male  sex,  while  the  proportion  of  popalation  to 
capital  and  land  is  sneh  as  to  ensare  abundance  to  every 
able-bodied  member  of  the  commnnity  who  does  not  forfeit 
it  by  miscondnct.  They  have  the  six  points  of  Chartism, '/ 
and  they  have  no  poverty :  and  all  that  these  advantages 
seem  to  have  yet  done  for  them  (Qotwithatanding  some 
incipient  signs  of  a  better  tendency)  is  that  the  life  of  the 
whole  of  one  sex  is  devoted  to  dollar-haoting,  and  of  the 
other  to  breeding  doUar-hnntere.  .This  is  not  a  hind  of 
social  perfection  which  philanthropists  to  come  will  feel  any 
very  eager  desire  to  assist  iu  realizing.  Most  fitting,  indeed, 
is  it,  that  while  riches  are  power,  and  to  grow  as  rich  as  pos- 
sible the  universal  object  of  ambition,  the  patli  to  its  attain- 
ment should  be  open  to  all,  without  favour  or  partiality. 
Bat  the  best  state  for  human  nature  is  that  in  which,  white 
no  one  is  poor,  no  one  desires  to  be  richer,  nor  has  any 
reason  to  fear  being  thmst  back,  by  the  efforta  of  others  to 
push  themselves  forwu^. 

That  the  energies  of  mankind  should  be  kept  in  em- 
ployment by  the  struggle  for  riches,  as  they  were  formerly 
by  the  struggle  of  war,  until  the  better  minds  succeed  in 
educating  the  others  into  better  things,  is  undoubtedly 
more  desirable  than  that  they  should  rust  and  stagnata 
Wliile  minds  are  coarse  they  require  coarse  stimuli,  and 
let  tbem  have  them.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  do  not 
accept  the  present  very  early  stage  of  human  improvement 
as  its  ultimate  type,  may  be  excused  for  being  comparatively 
indifferent  to  the  kind  of  economical  progress  which  excites 
the  congratulations  of  ordinary  politicians ;  the  mere  in- 
crease of  production  and  accumulation.  For  the  safety  of 
natioiial  independence  it  is  essential  that  a  country  should 
not  fall  much  beliind  its  neighbours  in  these  things.  But  in 
themselves  they  are  of  little  importance,  so  long  as  either  the 
increase  of  population  or  anything  else  prevents  the  mass  of 
VOL.  ir. — 61 
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the  people  tmm  T«apiDg  any  part  of  the  ben^t  of  libem.  I 
know  not  why  it  ^ould  be  nutter  of  congratolfttioo  that 
persons  -vito  are  already  richer  thaa  any  one  needs  to  be, 
ahoald  have  doubled  their  means  of  couBoming  things  which 
give  little  or  no  jdeaeare  except  as  represeirtatiTe  of  wealth ; 
or  that  nanhers  of  individuals  ahoald  pan  over,  every  year, 
from  the  middle  classes  into  a  richer  dass,  or  &om  the  class 
of  the  occa|»ed  rich  to  that  of  the  naocoiipied.  It  is  only 
in  the  backward  conntriee  of  the  worid  that  in(a-ea«ed  pro- 
daction  is  still  an  importaBt  object :  in  those  most  advanced, 
what  is  economically  needed  is  a  bettw  diatribation,  <^ 
which  one  indiepensable  mesos  ia  a  stricter  reatrunt  od  popu- 
lation. Levelling  institutions,  either  of  a  jost  or  of  an 
unjust  kind,  cannot  alone  accomplish  it;  ihey  niay  lower 
the  heights  of  society,  but  they  cumot,  of  themselves,  per- 
manently raise  the  (tepthe; 

On  tiie  other  handi,  we  may  suppose  this  better  distribu- 
tion of  property  attained,  by  the  joint  effeet  of  the  prudence 
and  frugality  of  individoala,.  and  of  a  system  of  legislation 
favouring  equality  of  fortunes,  so  &r  ae  is  consist^it  with 
the  just  claim  of  the  individual  to  the  fruits,  whether  great 
or  email,  of  his  or  her  own  industry.  'Sfe  may  suppose,  for 
instance,  (according  to  the  soggestion  thrown  ont  in  a  for- 
mer chtq>ter,*)  a  limitation  of  the  sum  which  any  one  per- 
son may  acquire  by  gitl  or  inheritance,  to  the  amonnt  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  moderate  independ^ice.  Under  this 
twofold  influence  society  would  ejdiibit  these  leading  fea- 
tures :  a  well-pud  and  wEBnent  body  of  labourefs ;  no  enor- 
mous fortunes,  except  what  were  earned  and  accumulated 
during  a  single  lifetime  ^  bat  a  ranch  largw  body  of  persoiu 
than  at  presenti  not  only  exempt  &om  the  coarser  toils,  hut 
with  sufficient  leisure,  both  physical  and  menttd,  from  me- 
chanical details,,  to  cultivate  freely  the  graces  of  life,  and 
afford  examples  of  them  to  the  classes  lees  favourably  cii^ 
cumstanced  for  their  growth.  This  condition  of  society,  eo 
greatly  preferable  to  the  present,  w  not  only  perfectly  com- 

*  Snpn,  voL  L  i^  S88-9I. 
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pAti^ble  with  tlie  stalionarj  state,  liut,  it  would  seem,  ttortf 
natKrally  allied  with  that  state  than  with  any  other. 

There  ia  room  in  the  world,  ho  dotrbt,  and  even  in  oM 
coimtriee,  iae  a  great  inereaae  of  popnration,  anpporing  the 
artB  of  Gf^  lo  go  oil  improving,  and  capital  to  incriease. 
Bat  evexi  if  iBnocnooS)  I  cdnfeas  J  Bee  very  little  reaeon  for  ' 
desiring  it.  The  density  of  popnlatlon  aeceaaary  to  enable 
mankind  to  obtain,  in  the  gtentent  d«greey  ^1  the  advan- 
tages both  of  eo-operatioQ  and  of  social  interconrse,  ha^'  in  ait 
the  most  popalons  countriee^  been  attluned.  A  populatioa 
may  be  too  crowded,  thongh  all  bo  amply  mpplied  with 
food  and  raiment.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  kept  per- 
force  at  all  times  ia  the  presence  of  ins  ^ecies.  A  worW  \  , 
from  which  Bolitnde  is  extirpated,  is  a  very  poor  ideal. 
Solitode,  in  the  eenee  of  being  often  alone,  is  esBentisl  to 
any  depth  oC  meditation  or  of  character ;  and  solitnde  in 
the  presence  of  natural  beanty  and  gnmdeor,  is  the  cradle 
.  of  thonghts  and  aepiraticms  which  nrC  not  only  good  for  the  - 
individaal,  bnt  which  society  could  ill  do  wit&ont.  Nat  is 
there  m-Qch  sati^aetion  in  contemplating  the  world  with 
notlung  left  to  t^  spontaneouB  activity  of  nature ;  with 
every  rood  of  !a&d  iHvngUt  into'  cnltivirtion',  'n^ich  is  capable 
of  gtx)wing  food  for  huinsn  beings ;  ervery  flowery  waate  ot 
natural  pasture  ploughed  ap,  all  quadrnpeds  or  birds  which 
are  not  domesticated  for  man's  use  exterminated  as  his 
rivals  for  food,  every  hedgerow  or  superfluous  tree  rooted 
out,  and  scarcely  a  place  left  where  a  wild  shrub  or  flower 
could  grow  without  being  eradicated  as  a  weed  in  the  name 
of  improved  agriculture.  If  the  earth  must  lose  that  great 
portion  of  its  pleasantness  which  it  owes  to  things  that  the 
unlimited  increase  of  wealth  and  population  would  extirpate 
from  it,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  support  a 
larger,  but  not  a  better  or  a  happier  populatioo,  I  sincerely 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  that  they  will  be  content  to 
be  stationaiy,  long  before  necessity  compels  them  to  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  a  stationary  condi- 
tion of  capital  and  population  implies  no  stationary  state  of 
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homan  improvement.  There  would  be  as  ""'"h  ft""]"  "g 
ever  for  aU  km<\f  f^  tnonfal  f.nUnw>^  nnH  ntflfft),  pud  socJal 
progreaa ;  as  mach  room  for  improving  the  Art  of  Living, 
and  mnch  more  likelihood  of  its  being  improved,  when 
minda  ceased  to  be  engrossed  by  the  art  of  getting  on. 
Even  the  industrial  arts  might  be  as  earnestly  and  as  enc- 
ceesfully  cultivated,  with  this  sole  difference,  that  instead  of 
aerring  no  purpose  but  the  increase  of  wealth,  industrial 
improvements  would  produce  their  legitimate  effect,  that  of 
abridging  labour.  Hitherto  it  is  questionable  if  all  the 
mechaoical  inventiouB  yet  made  bave  lightened  the  day's 
loU  of  any  human  being.  They  have  enabled  a  greater 
population  tP.  Uvfi  the  same  life  .of  drudgery  and  imprison- 
ment, aud  an  increased  number  of  manufacturers  and  others 
to  mats  iartunes.  They  have  increased  the  comforts  of  the 
middle  classes.  But  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  effect  those 
great  changes  in  buman  destiny,  which  it  is  in  their  nature 
and  in  their  futurity  to  accomplish.  Only  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  just  institntions,  the  increase  of  mankind  shall  be 
under  the  deliberate  guidance  of  judicious  foresight,  can  the 
conquests  made  irom  the  powers  of  nature  by  the  intellect 
and  energy  of  scientific  discoverers,  become  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  species,  and  the  means  of  improving  and  eleva- 
ting the  universal  lot. 
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I  THE  PBOBABLG  FUTCRITT  OF  THE  LABODBINO 


§  1.  The  obserrationB  in  the  precediog  chapter  bad  for 
their  principal  object  to  deprecate  a  false  ideal  of  human 
society.  Their  applicability  to  the  practical  purposes  of 
present  times,  coBBietB  in  moderating  the  inordinate  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  mere  increase  of  production,  and  fixing  \ 
attention  upon  improved  distribntion,  and  a  large  remu-  ,  v 
Deration  of  labom-,  as  the  two  desiderata.  Whether  the  ^ 
a^regate  produce  increases  absolutely  or  not,  is  a  thing  in 
vhich,  after  a  certain  amount  has  been  obtained,  neither 
the  legislator  nor  the  philanthropist  need  feel  any  strong 
interest :  but,  that  it  should  increase  relatively  to  the  num- 
her  of  those  who  share  in  it,  is  of  tlie  utmost  possible  im- 
portance ;  and  this,  (whether  the  wealth  of  mankind  he 
Btationary,  or  increasing  at  the  most  rapid  rate  ever  known 
in  an  old  country,)  must  depend  on  the  opinions  and  habita 
of  the  most  numeroas  class,  the  class  of  manual  labourers. 

Wlien  I  speak,  either  in  this  place  or  elsewhere,  of  "  the 
labouring  classes,"  or  of  labourers  as  a  "  class,"  I  use  those 
phrases  in  compliance  with  custom,  and  as  descriptive  of 
an  existing,  but  by  no  means  a  necessary  or  permanent, 
state  of  social  relations.  I  do  not  recognize  as  either  just  or  <, 
salutary,  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  is  any  "  class" 
which  is  not  labouring;  any  human  beings,  exempt  from 
bearing  their  share  of  the  necessary  labours  of  human  life, 
except  those  unable  to  labour,  or  who  have  fairly  earned 
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rest  by  previous  toil.  So  long,  however,  as  the  great  social 
evil  exists  of  a  non-labouring  class,  labonrers  alao  constitnte 
a  class,  and  uiaj  be  spoken  of,  though  only  provisionally, 
in  that  character. 

Considered  in  its  moral  and  social  aspect,  the  state 
of  the  labouring  people  has  latterly  been  a  Bubject  of  mnch 
more  speculation  and  discussion  than  formerly ;  and  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  now  what  it  ought  to  be,  has  become 
very  general.  The  su^estions  which  have  been  promnl- 
gatcd,  and  the  controver^ea  which  have  faeen  excited,  on 
detached  points  rather  than  on  the  foundations  of  the  sub- 
ject, have  put  in  evidence  the  existence  of  two  conflicting 
tiieories,  respecting  the  social  position  desirable  for  piannal 
labonrers.  Hie  one  may  be  called  the  theory  of  depead- 
ence  and  protection,  the  oth.er.tliat  of  self-dependence^ 

According  to  the  formo*  theory,  the  lot  of  the  poor,  in 
all  things  which  affect  them  collectively,  should  be  n^pila- 
ted  for  tlicm.  not  iy  them.  They  should  not  be  required 
or  encouraged  to  thinFToi^themselves,  or  give  to  their  own 
reflection  or  fin^east  an  inflnential  voice  in  the  determina' 
tion  of  their  destiny.  It  ie  eopposed  to  be  the  dnty  of  the 
'''(rfl^r  ^V"°«  tp  ^^'■"'''  ''"■  t*"",  ""fi  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility ot  their  lot,  as  the  commander  and  offleers  of  an  army 
take  that  of  the  soldiers  composing  it.  This  function,  it  is 
contended,  the  higher  classes  should  prepare  themselves  to 
perform  conscientiously,  and  their  whole  demeanonr  should 
impress  the  poor  with  a  reliance  on  it,  in  order  that,  while 
yielding  passive  and  active  obedience  to  the  miss  prescribed 
for  them,  they  may  resign  themselves  in  all  other  respects 
to  a  trostftil  intwcianoe,  and  repose  under  the  shadow  of 
their  protectors.  The  relation  between  rich  and  poor,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  (a  theory  also  applied  to  the  relation 
between  men  and  women)  should  be  aa\y  partly  authorita- 
tive ;  it  should  be  amiable,  moral,  and  sentimental :  affec- 
tionate tutelage  on  the  one  side,  respectful  and  grat^nl  def- 
a«Dce  on  the  other.  The  rich  should  be.ia  looa  ^axdtU^. 
to  the  poor,  guiding  and  restraining  Uiffln  -U^  dul^n. 
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Of  apontaneooB  action  on  their  part  there  should  be  no 
need.  They  Bhoidd  be  called  on  Am-  nothing  but  to  do  their 
day's  woric,  and  to  be  moral  and  rdigions.  Their  mm-nlify 
and  religion  should  be  provided  for  them  by  their  snpedotSr 
who  ehould  see  them  properly  taught  it,  and  should  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  ensure  their  being,  in  return  for  laboar 
and  attachment,  pn^erly  fed,  clothed,  honsed,  spiritually 
edified,  and  innocently  amused. 

Hiis  is  the  ideal  of  the  future,  in  the  minds  of  thoee 
whose  difisatisfaction  with  the  Present  asBomes  the  form  of  .  f  ^ 
afiectiou  and  r^ret  towards  the  Past.  Like  other  ideals,  it  ' 
exercises  an  naconscions  inilnence  en  die  opinions  and  senti- 
ments of  nnmbers  who  never  consciously  guide  themselves 
by  any  ideal.  It  bus  also  this  in  CMiunon  with  other  ideals, 
that  it  has  never  been  historically  realized.  It  makes  its 
appeal  to  onr  imaginative  eympathiefl  in  the  character  of  a 
restoration  of  the  good  times  of  our  forefathers.  But  noi 
times  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  higher  classes  of  ^a  I  , 
or  any  other  country  performed  a  part  even  distantly  re-.: 
sembling  the  one  assigned  to  them  in  this  theory.  It  ie  an  ^ 
idealizatioD,  grounded  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  herd  ' 
and  there  an  individual.  All  privil^ed  and  powetftal 
etaeaes,  as  such,  have  nsed  their  power  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  selfishness,  and  have  indulged  thdr  setf-tmpcH^ 
tance  in  despising,  and  not  iu  lovingly  caring  for,  those  who 
were,  iu  their  estimation,  degraded,  by  being  under  the 
necessity  of  working  for  their  benefit  I  do  not  affirm  that 
what  has  always  been  must  always  be,  or  that  hnman  im-  ' 
provement  has  no  tendency  to  correct  the  intensely  selfish 
feelings  engendered  by  power ;  bnt  though  the  evil  may 
be  lessened,  it  cannot  be  eradicated,  until  Ae  power  itself  is 
withdrawn.  This,  at  least,  seems  to  me  ondeniable,  that  long 
beforo  the  superior  classes  oonld  be  sufficiently  improved 
to  govern  in  the  tntelary  manner  supposed,  the  inferior 
classes  wonld  be  too  much  improved  to  be  so  governed. 

I  am  quite  sensible  of  all  that  is  seductive  in  the  picture 
of  society  which  this  theory  presents.    Thoiigh  the  fiutte  o£ 
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it  have  no  prototype  in  the  past,  the  feelings  have.  In 
them  lies  all  that  there  is  of  reality  iu  the  conception.  As 
tlie  idea  is  essentially  repulsive  of  a  society  only  held  to- 
gether by  the  relations  and  feelings  arising  out  of  pecuniary 
interests,  so  there  is  something  naturally  attractive  in  a 
form  of  society  abounding  in  strong  personal  attachments 
and  disinterested  self-devotion.  Of  such  feelings  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  relation  of  protector  and  protected  has 
hitherto  been  the  richest  source.  Tlie  strongest  attachments 
of  human  beings  iu  general,  are  towards  the  things  or  tlie 
persona  that  stand  between  them  and  some  dreaded  evil. 
Hence,  in  an  age  of  lawless  violence  and  insecurity,  and 
general  hardness  and  rongliness  of  manners,  in  which  life  ia 
beset  with  dangers  and  sufferings  at  every  step,  to  those 
who  have  neither  a  commanding  position  of  their  own,  nor 
a  claim  on  the  protection  of  some  one  who  has — a  generons 
giving  of  jjTOtestioB^-fmd  a  grateful  reGei\'iDg  of  it,  are  the 
strongest  ties  which  connect  human  beings ;  the  feelings 
arising  from  that  relation  are  their  warmest  feelings ;  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  tenderness  of  the  most  sensitive  natures  gather 
round  it ;  loyalty  on  the  one  part  and  chivalry  on  the  other 
are  principles  exalted  into  passions.  I  do  not  desire  to  de- 
preciate these  qualities.  The  error  lies  in  not  perceiving, 
that  these  virtues  and  sentiments,  like  the  clanship  and  the 
'  hospitality  of  the  wandering  Arab,  belong  emphatically  to 
a  rude  and  imperfect  state  of  the  social  union,  and  that  the 
feelings  between  protector  and  protected,  whether  between 
kings  and  subjects,  rich  and  poor,  or  men  and  women,  can 
no  longer  have  this  beautiful  and  endearing  character, 
where  there  are  no  longer  any  serious  dangers  from  which 
to  protect.  What  is  there  in  the  present  state  of  society  to 
make  it  natural  that  human  beings,  of  ordinary  strength 
and  courage,  should  glow  with  the  wannest  gratitude  and 
devotion  in  return  for  protection )  The  laws  protect  them, 
wherever  the  laws  do  not  criminally  fail  in  their  duty.  To 
be  under  the  power  of  some  one,  instead  of  being  as  for- 
mt-rly  the  sole  condition  of  safety,  is  now,  spoakiitg  gen- 
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erally,  the  only  situation  which  expoeea  to  grievoiis  wrong. 
The  so-called  protectors  are  now  the  onl;  perEons  against 
whom,  in  any  ordinary  circnmstances,  protection  is  needed. 
The  bnitality  and  tyranny  witli  which  every  police  report 
a  filled,  are  those  of  hmbands  to  wives,  of  parents  to  chil- 
dren. That  the  law  does  not  prevent  these  atrocities,  that  it 
is  only  now  making  a  first  timid  attempt  to  repress  and  pun- 
ish them,  is  no  matter  of  necessity,  but  the  deep  disgrace 
of  those  by  whom  the  laws  are  made  and  adminietered. 
No  man  or  woman  who  either  possesses  or  is  able  to  earn ' 
an  independent  livelihood,  requires  any  other  protection  J  ■^ 
than  that  which  the  law  could  and  ooght  to  give.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  it  argues  great  ignorance  of  human  nature  to 
contiune  taking  for  granted  that  relations  foanded  on  pro- 
tection mnst  always  subsist,  and  not  to  see  that  the  assump- 
tion of  the  part  of  protector,  and  of  the  power  which  be- 
longs to  it,  without  any  of  the  necessitiea  which  justify  it, 
mnst  engender  feelings  opposite  to  loyalty. 

Of  the  working  m^,  at  least  in  the  more  advanced 
countries  of  Europe,  it  may  be  pronounced  certain,  that  the  , 
patriarchal  or  paternal  system  of  government  is  one  to  V' 
which  they  will  not  again  be  subject.  That  question  was 
decided,  when  they  were  taught  to  read,  and  allowed  access 
to  newspapere  and  political  tracts ;  when  dissenting  preach- 
ers were  snficred  to  go  among  them,  and  appeal  to  their 
faculties  and  feelings  in  opposition  to  the  creeds  professed  and 
countenanced  by  their  superiors ;  when  they  were  brought 
together  in  numbers,  to  work  socially  under  the  same  roof; 
wh^i  railways  enabled  them  to  shift  from  place  to  place,  and 
change  their  patrons  and  employers  as  easily  as  their  coats ; 
when  they  were  encouraged  to  seek  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  means  of  the  electoral  franchise.  The  working 
classes  have  taken  their  interests  into  their  own  hands,  and 
ue  perpetnally  showing  that  they  think  the  interests  of 
their  employers  not  identical  witli  their  own,  but  opposite 
to  them.  Some  among  the  higher  classea  flatter  them- 
selves that  these  tendencies  may  be  coonteracted  by  moral 
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iind  relig;ioiu  ediusatioa ;  but  tbey  hmve  let  ibe  time  go  hj 
for  ^TJn^  ftD  edoeatioa  which  «&il  serve  their  porpoie. 
The  prindpleB  of  th«  Befonnation  have  readied  as  low 
down  in  Bocie^  ss  readiog  and  writing,  and  liie  pom'  will 
not  mnch  longer  accept  morals  and  religioD  of  other  peo- 
ple's preseribing.  I  apeak  more  particnlariy  of  this  countjy, 
especially  the  town  population,  and  the  dii^ots  of  tiie  most 
scientific  agricnitnre  or  the  bi^ieet  wages,  Scotland  and  the 
north  o(  England.  Among  the  more  inert  and  less  mod- 
ernized agricultural  population  of  the  eouthera  counties,  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  gentry  to  retuo,  for  eome  time 
longer,  aomethiug  of  the  ancient  deference  and  sabmiseion 
of  the  poor,  by  bribing  them  with  hi^  wages  and  oonstant 
employment ;  by  ensuring  them  support,  and  never  requir- 
ing them  to  do  anytJiing  which  they  do  not  like.  Bnt 
these  are  two  conditions  which  never  hare  been  combined, 
and  never  can  be,  for  long  together.  A  guarantee  of  snb- 
sistence  can  only  be  practically  kept  up,  when  work  is  en- 
forced, and  snperfloous  moltiplication  reetruned,  by  at  least 
a  moral  oompnlsion.  It  is  then,  that  the  would-be  revivers 
of  old  times  which  they  do  not  nnderstand,  would  feel 
practically  in  how  hopeless  a  task  they  were  engaged.  The 
whole  fabric  of  patriarchal  or  seignorial  influence,  attempted 
to  be  raued  on  the  fonudatiou  of  caressing  the  poor,  would 
be  shattered  against  tJie  necessity  of  enforcing  a  striDgent 
Poor-law. 

g  2.  It  is  on  a  &r  other  basis  that  the  well-being  and 
well-doing  of  the  labouring  people  must  hoiceforth  rest 
The  poor  have  come  ont  of  leading-strings,  and  cannot  any 
longer  be  governed  or  treated  like  children.  To  their  own 
quaiities  most  now  be  commended  the  care  of  their  destiny. 
Uodcm  nations  will  have  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  the  well- 
being  of  a  people  must  exist  by  means  of  the  jnstice  and 
self-government,  the  Sucatoirvvti  and  vto^poavvt],  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizens.  Tlic  theory  of  dependence  attempts  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  these  qualities  in  the  dependent 
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elaBses.  But  now,  when  even  in  poeitioo  they  are  becoming 
leas  uid  less  dspendent,  and  their  miuds  ie«e  aod  lees  ftoqui- 
eacent  in  th^  d^ree  of  depetid«fiee  which  remaios,  the 
virtues  of  independence  are  those  which  they  stand  in  need 
of.  "Whatever  advice,  exhortatioa,  or  gaidance  is  held  out 
to  the  labouriog  classes,  loast  b^tceforth  be  tendered  t»J 
them  as  eqaoJe,  and  aec^ted  with  their  ejaa  open.  The 
prospect  of  the  future  dependii  on  the  degree  in  vhidt  they 
can  be  made  rational  heiogs. 

Tiiere  ia  no  reason  to  believe  that  prospect  other  than 
hopeful.  The  progress  indeed  has  hitherto  been,  and  still 
is,  slow.  But  there  is  a  spontaneona  education  going  on  in~, 
the  minds  of  tlie  multitude,  which  may  be  gready  accdera- 
ted  and  improved  by  artificial  aids.  The  instruction  ob- 
tfiinod  from  newepapere  and  political  tracts  is  not  the  beet 
sort  of  instruction,  but  it  is  vastly  Buperior  to  none  at 
all.  Ihe  institutions  for  lectures  and  discuBeicm,  the  collec- 
tive deliberations  on  questions  of  common  inta^st,  the 
trades  uni<»xs,  the  political  a^tstion,  all  serve  to  awaken 
pahlic  spirit,  to  diffuse  variety  of  ideas  among  the  mass, 
and  to  excite  thought  and  reflection  in  the  more  intelligent. 
Although  the  too  early  attainment  of  politick  franchises 
by  the  least  educated  cl^s  might  retard,  instead  of  promote 
ing,  their  improvement,  there  can  ho  little  doubt  that  it  has  1 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  attempt  to  acquire  them.  In  ^ 
the  meantime,  the  working  classes  are  now  part  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  in  all  discnsgions  on  mattera  of  general  interest  they,  or 
a  portion  of  them,  are  now  partakers ;  all  who  use  the 
press  as  an  instniment  may,  if  it  so  happens,  have  them 
for  an  andionoe  ;  the  avenaes  of  instruction  through  which 
the  middle  classes  acquire  such  ideas  as  they  have, 
are  accessible  to,  at  least,  the  operatives  In  the  towns. 
With  these  resources,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  will 
increase  in  intelligence,  even  by  their  own  unaided  efforts ; 
while  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  great  improvements  both 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  echool  education  will  be 
effbcted  by  the  exertions  either  of  govemiDflnt  or  of  Indi* 
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viduale,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
mental  cuUiTation,  and  in  the  virtues  which  are  dependent 
ou  it,  will  take  place  more  rapidly,  and  with  fewer  inter- 
mlttences  and  aberrations,  than  if  left  to  itself. 
\  From  this  increase  of  intelligence,  several  effects  maj 
' '  be  confidently  anticipated.      First :  that  they  will  become 

I  even  less  willing  than  at  present  to  be  led  and  govenied, 
and  directed  into  the  way  they  should  go,  by  the  mere 
anthoiity  a,ud  prestige  of  superiors.  If  they  have  not  now, 
Btill  less  will  they  bavo  hereafter,  any  deferential  awe,  or 
religious  principle  of  obedience,  liolding  them  in  mental 
subjection  to  a  class  above  them.  The  theory  of  depend- 
ence and  protection  will  be  more  and  more  intolerable  to 
them,  and  they  will  require  that  their  conduct  and  con- 
dition sliall  be  essentially  self-governed.)  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  quite  possible  that  they  may  demand,  in  many  cases, 
the  intervention  of  the  legislature  in  their  affairs,  and  the 
regulation  by  law  of  various  things  which  concern  them, 
often  under  very  mistake  ideas  of  tbeir  interest.  Still,  it 
is  their  own  wiil,  their  own  ideas  and  suggestions,  to  which 
they  will  demand  that  effect  should  be  given,  and  not  rules 
laid  down  for  them  by  other  people.  It  is  quite  consistent 
'  with  -this,  that  they  should  feel  respeet  for  superiority  of 
\  intellect  and  knowledge,  and  defer  mucb  to  tlie  opinions, 
on  any  sabject,  of  those  whom  they  think  well  acquainted 
with  it.  Such  deference  is  deeply  grounded  in  human 
nature  ;  but  they  will  judge  for  themselres  of  the  personB 
who  are  and  are  not  entitled  to  it. 

g  3.    It  appears  to  me  impossible  but  that  the  increase 

I  of  intelligence,  of  education,  and  of  the  lov^e  of  indepen- 

t  'dence  among  the  working  classes,  must  bo  attended  with  a 

'  >^    ^.       a  'corresponding  growth  of  the  good  sense  which  manifests 

^'  {itself  in  provident  habits  of  conduct,  and  that  population, 

'<  therefore,  will  bear  a  gradually  diminishing  ratio  to  capital 

|and  employment.      This  most   desirable  result  would   be 

much  accelerated  hj  another  chaiige,  whidi  liea  in  Ae 
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direct  line  of  the  best  tendencieB  of  the  time ;  the  opeaing  ■'*  j^"' 
of  indnstnal  occupations  freel;  to  both  sexea.  The  satne 
reoBonB  which  make  it  no  longer  neceaeary  that  the  poor 
ehoald  depend  on  the  rich,  make  it  ecinallj  unneceseary  that  |  ^ 
women  shonid  depend  on  men,  and  the  least  which  juetice 
requires  is  that  law  and  custom  ebonld  not  enforce  depen- 
dence (when  the  correlative  protection  has  become  superflu- 
ous) by  ordaining  that  a  woman,  who  does  not  happen  to 
have  a  provision  by  inheritance,  shall  have  scarcely  any 
means  open  to  lier  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  except  as  a  wife 
and  mother.  Let  women  who  prefer  that  occupation, 
adopt  it ;  but  that  there  ahonld  be  no  option,  no  other  <^t- 
riere  possible  for  the  great  majority  of  women,  except  in  the 
humbler  departments  of  life,  is  a  flagr^tjociaMnjnstiee. '^ 
The  ideas  and  iastitatioiiB  by  which  the  accidAit  of  sex  is 
made  the  groundwork  of  an  inequality  of  legal  rights,  and 
a  forced  dissimilarity  of  social  functions,  must  ere  long  bo 
recognised  as  the  greatest  hindrance  to  moral,  social,  and 
even  intellectaal  improvement.  On  the  present  occasion  I 
shall  only  indicate,  among  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
industrial  and  social  independence  of  women,  a  great  dimi-  „ 
nution  of  the  evil  of  overpopalation.  It  is  ^y  devoting 
OD&^^f  of  the  hnman  species  to  that  exclusive  Amotion,  by 
making  it  fill  the  entire  life  of  one  sex,  and  interweave  itself 
with  almost  all  the  objects  of  the  other,  that  the  animal 
instinct  in  question  is  nnrsed  into  the  disproportionate  pre- 
ponderance which  it  has  hitlierto  exercised  in  human  life. 

§  4.  The  political  consequences  of  the  increasing  power 
and  importance  of  the  operative  classes,  and  of  the  growing 
ascendancy  of  numbers,  which  even  in  England  and  under 
the  present  institutions,  is  rapidly  giving  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  at  least  a  negative  voice  in  the  acts  of  government, 
arc  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  this  place.  Bnt, 
confining  ourselves  to  economical  considerations,  and  not- 
withstanding the  effect  which  impronred  intelh'gence  in  the 
working  classes,  togetho-  with  just  laws,  may  have  in  alter- 
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ing  the  distribatioQ  of  the  produce  to  their  adrsiatage,  I 
I  eannot  think  that  they  will  ha  permanently  contented  with 
I  the  coDdition  of  labouring  for  wages  as  their  ultimate  state. 
They  may  be  willing  to  paw  through  the  class  of  servants 
in  their  way  to  that  of  employes ;  but  not  to  remain  in  it 
all  their  Uvea.  To  begin  aa  hired  labourera,  then  after  ft 
ftcw  years  to  work  on  their  own  accoont,  and  finally  employ 
others,  is  the  normal  condition  of  labourers  in  a  new  eonib- 
try,  r^idly  increasing  in  wealth  atid  population,  like 
America  or  Australia.  But  in  an  old  and  fiiUy  peopled 
country,  those  who  begin  life  as  labourers  for  hire,  as  a 
general  rule,  oontinuo  such  to  the  end,  Unless  they  sink  into 
the  stilt  lower  grade  of  recipients  of  public  charity.  In  tl»& 
present  stage  of  baman  progress,  when  ideas  of  equality  aro 
daily  spreading  more  widely  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
can  no  longer  bo  checked  by  anything  short  of  the  entire 
suppression  of  printed  discussion  and  oven  of  freedom  of 
I  speech,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  tlie  division  of  the 
human  race  into  two  hereditary  classes,  employers  and  ob- 
f  ployed,  can  be  pemuuiently  maintained.  The  relation  is 
nearly  as  nnsatis&etory  to  the  payer  of  wages  as  to  the  re- 
ceiver. If  the  rich  regard  the  poor  as,  by  a  kind  of  nstnral 
law,  their  servants  and  dependants,  the  rich  in  their  turn  are 
ri^anled  ae  a  mere  prey  and  pasture  for  the  poor ;  the 
subject  of  demands  and  expectations  wholly  indefinite, 
increasing  in  extent  with  every  concession  made  to  them. 
The  total  absence  of  regard  for  justice  or  fairness  in  the 
relations  between  the  two,  is  as  marked  on  the  side  of  the 
employed  as  on  that  of  the  employere.  "We  look  in  vain 
',  among  the  working  classes  in  general  for  the  just  pride  which 
will  choose  to  give  good  work  for  good  wages :  for  the  most 
.  part,  their  sole  endeavour  is  to  receive  as  moch,  and  return 
as  little  in  the  shape  of  service,  as  possible.  It  will  sooner 
or  later  become  insupportable  to  the  employing  clasees  to 
live  in  close  and  hourly  contact  with  persons  whose  inter- 
ests and  feelings  are  in  hostility  to  them  C^talists  are 
almost  as  much  interested  as  labourers,  in  placing  the 
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opentkaa  oE  iadnstiy  on  Bodh  a  footing,  that  those  vko 
labour  fov  them  may  feel  tlie  same  intereit  in  tbe  voik, 
wbich  is  felt  bj  those  who  laboor  oo  their  own  account. 

The  opioion  exjKessed  in  a  fortoer  part  of  thie  trcati&e 
respecting  small  landed  properties  and  peasant  proprietors, 
jaaj  have  made  the  reader  anticipatB  that  a  wide  difTnaion  -t  ^ 
of  property  io  land  i»  tbe  resoaree  on  which  I  rely  for  ei- 
emptiog  at  leaat  the  agricnltural  laboioera  &om  exdnaire 
dependenee  on  labour  iar  hire.  Shc^  however,  is  not  my 
spmion.  I  indeed  deem  that  Ibnn  el  afrrieuUinral  economy  to 
be  most  groondlesely  cried  down,  and  to  be  greatly  prefer- 
able,  in  ita  ag^^egate  eflects  en  hnmaB  happiness,  to  hired 
labonr  in  any  form  in  whidi  it  exists  at  present ;:  beeaose 
the  prudential  check  to  popalatioa  acta  m(H«  din(it)jy.aad*^ 
is  shown  by  ex{ii«ieuee  tor  be  mere  efficacioua ;  and  because, 
in  point  of  seenrity,  of  iudcpeadenee,  of  exercise  for  any 
ether  than  t^  animal  fiwulties,  the  state  of  a  peasant  pro- 
pri^oe  is  far  superior  to  that  of  an  agrieultoral  labourer  in 
this  or  any  other  old  country.  Whenj  the  former  system 
already  exists,  aad  works  on  the  whole  satisfactorily,  I 
■houtd  re^irst,  in  the  present  state  of  human  intelligence,  to 
see  it  abotished  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  other,  under  a 
pedantic  notion  of  agricnltural  imjaovement  as  a  thing 
necessarily  tbe  same  in  every  diversity  of  oircnmstances. 
Ja  a  backward  state  of  indnsbrial  improvement,  ae  in  Ire- 
land, I  should  ui^  its  introdnctics,  in  pref^enee  to  an 
exclusive  system  of  hired  labour  ;^  ae  a  mure  powerful  in- 
strument for  raising  a  population  from  semtflavt^  list- 
lessness  and  reekleasDess,  to  persevoring  industry  and  pru- 
dent calculation. 

Sut  a  people  who  have  once  adopted  the  large  system  > 
of  production,  either  in  mannfactnres  or  in  agrieoltnre,  are ' 
not  likely  to  recede  from  it ;  and  whoL  population  is  kept  I 
in  dae  proportion  to  the  means  of  support,  it  is  not  desira-| 
ble  that  they  riionld.  Labonr  is  ungnestlonably  more  pro* 
dnctive  on  the  system  of  largo  industrial  enterprises ;  the 
produce,  if  not  greater  absolutely,  is  greater  in  proportion 
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to  tlie  labour  employed :  the  eaine  namber  of  perBone  can 
be  supported  equally  well  with  lees  toil  and  greater  leisure ; 
which  will  be  wholly  an  adrantage,  as  ebon  as  civilization 

/and  improTemcnt  have  so  far  advanced,  that  wliat  is  a 
J   benefit  to  the  whole  shall  be  a  benefit  to  each  individual 

I  composing  it  And  in  the  moral  aspect  of  ^e  question, 
which  is  still  more  important  than  the  economical,  some- 
thing better  shoald  be  aimed  at  as  the  goal  of  indostrial 
improvement,  than  to  disperse  mankind  over  the  earth  in 
single  families,  each  niled  internally,  as  families  now  are, 
by  a  patriarchal  despot,  and  having  scarcely  any  com- 
munity of  interest,  or  necessary  mental  communion,  with 
other  human  beings.  The  domination  of  tlie  head  of  the 
family  over  the  other  members,  in  this  state  of  things,  is 
absolute  \  while  the  effect  on  his  own  mind  tends  towards 
concentration  of  all  interests  in  the  family,  considered  as  an 
expansion  of  self,  and  absorption  of  all  passions  in  that  of 
exclusive  possession,  of  all  cares  in  those  of  preservation 
and  acquisition.  As  a  step  out  of  the  merely  animal  state 
into  the  human,  out  of  reckless  abandonment  to  brute  in- 
stincts into  prudential  foresight  and  self-government,  this 
moral  condition  may  be  seen  without  displeasure.  But  if 
public  spirit,  generous  sentiments,  or  true  justice  and  equal- 
ity arc  desired,  association,  not  isolation,  of  interests,  is  the 
school  in  which  these  excellences  are  nurtured.    The  aim  of 

I  improvement  should  be  not  solely  to  place  human  beings  in 
a  condition  in  which  tbey  will  be  able  to  do  without  one 
another,  but  to  enable  them  to  work  with  or  for  one  an- 
I  other  in  relations  not  involving  dependence.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  alternative  for  those  who  lived  by  their 
labour,  but  that  of  labouring  either  each  for  himsdf  alone, 
or  for  a  master.  But  the  civilizing  and  improving  infiu- 
ences  of  association,  and  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  pro- 
duction on  a  lai^  scale,  may  be  obtained  without  dividing 
the  producers  into  two  parties  with  hostile  interests  and 
feelings,  the  many  who  do  the  work  being  mere  servants 
under  the  command  of  the  one  who  supplies  the  fimds,  uid 
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liaving  no  interest  of  their  own  in  the  enterprise  except  to 
earn  their  wages  with  as  little  labour  as  possible.  The 
fipecnlations  and  discussions  of  the  last  &fty  years,  and  tlie 
eveBts  of  tlie  last  ten,  are  abundantly  conclusive  on  tliia 
point.  If  the  improvement  which  even  triumphant  mili- 
tary despotism  has  only  retarded,  not  stopped,  shall  con- 
tinue its  course,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  staitis  of 
hired  labourers  will  gradually  tend  to  confine  itself  to  the 
description  of  workpeople  whose  low  moral  qualities  render 
them  unfit  for  anything  more  independent:  and  that  the 
relation  of  masters  and  workpeople  will  be  gradually  superse- 
ded by  partnership,  in  one  of  two  forms :  temporarily  and 
iu  some  cases,  association  of  the  labourers  with  the  capital- 
ist ;  in  other  cases,  and  perhaps  finally  in  all,  association 
of  labonreis  among  themselves. 

§  5.  Tlie  first  of  these  forms  of  association  has  long 
been  practised,  not  indeed  as  a  rule,  but  as  an  exception. 
In  several  departments  of  industry  there  are  already  cases 
in  which  every  one  who  contributes  to  tlie  work,  either  by 
labour  or  by  pecuniary  resources,  has  a  partner's  interest  in 
it,  proportional  to  the  value  of  bis  contribution.  It  is 
already  a  common  practice  to  remunerate  those  in  whom 
pecul  iar  trust  is  reposed ,  by  means  of  a  percentage  on  tlie  pro- 
fits :  and  cases  exist  in  which  the  principle  is,  witli  excellent 
success,  carried  down  to  the  class  of  mere  manual  labourers. 

In  the  American  ships  trading  to  China,  it  I^as  long  been 
the  custom  for  every  sailor  to  have  an  interest  in  the  profits 
of  the  voyage ;  and  to  this  has  been  ascribed  the  general 
good  conduct  of  those  seamen,  and  the  extreme  rai-ity  of 
any  collision  between  them  and  the  government  or  people 
of  the  country.  An  instance  in  England,  not  so  well  known 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  is  that  of  the  Cornish  miners.  "  In 
Cornwall  the  mines  arc  worked  strictly  on  the  system  of 
joint  adventure ;  gangs  of  miners  contracting  with  the 
agent,  who  represents  the  owner  of  the  mine,  to  execute  a 
certain  portion  of  a  vein,  and  fit  the  ore  for  market,  at  the 
VOL.  IL — 62  ,  .  , 
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price  of  eo  nrnch  in  the  pound  of  the  snm  for  which  the  ore 
13  sold.  Theee  contracts  are  put  up  at  certain  regular 
periods,  generally  every  two  months,  and  taken  by  a  vohin- 
tary  partnership  of  men  accustomed  to  the  mine.  This 
system  has  its  disadvantages,  is  consequence  of  the  tincer- 
tatnty  and  irrc^larity  of  tlie  earnings,  and  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  living  for  long  periods  on  credit ;  bnt  it  has  ad- 
vantages which  more  than  connterbalanee  these  draw- 
i  backs.  It  produces  a  degree  of  intelligence,  independ- 
ence, and  moral  elevation,  which  raise  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  Cornish  miner  far  above  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  labonring  class.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Barbam, 
that '  they  are  not  only,  as  a  claes,  intelligent  for  labourers, 
but  men  of  considerable  knowledge.'  Also,  that  'they 
have  a  character  of  independence,  something  American,  the 
system  by  which  the  contracts  are  let  giving  tho  takers 
entire  fi'cedom  to  make  arrangements  among  themselves  ;  so 
that  each  man  feels,  as  a  partner  in  his  little  firm,  tliat  he  meets 
his  employers  on  nearly  equal  terms.'  .  .  .  With  this 
basis  of  intelligence  and  independence  in  their  character,  we 
are  not  anrprised  when  we  liear  that  '  a  very  great  number 
of  miners  are  now  located  on  possessions  of  tlieir  own,  leased 
for  three  lives  or  ninety-nine  years,  on  which  they  have  boilt 
houses ;'  or  that '  281,541^.  are  deposited  in  savings  banks 
in  Cornwall,  of  which  two-thirds  are  estimated  to  belong  to 
miners.'  "* 
'  Mr.  Babbage,  who  also  gives  an  account  of  this  system, 
observes  that  the  payment  to  the  crews  of  whaling  ships  is 
governed  by  a  similar  principle ;  and  that  "  the  profits 
arising  from  fishing  with  nets  on  the  sonth  coast  of  England 
are  thus  divided :  one-half  the  produce  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  boat  and  net ;  the  other  half  is  divided  in 
equal  portions  between  the  persons  using  it,  who  are  also 
bound  to  assist  in  repairing  the  net  when  required."     Mr. 

'  Tli'ia  passant  is  from  the  Prize  Easaj  on  the  Causes  nod  Remcdica  of  Na- 
tional Distress,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Laing.  The  citracts  which  it  Includes  are  from 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Children's  Emplovment  Commission. 
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Babbage  has  the  great  merit  of  haTirig  pointed  out  tho 
practicabilitj,  and  the  advantage,  of  extending  the  princi- 
ple to  manufacturing  industry  generally.* 

Bome  attention  has  been  excited  by  an  experiment  of 
thia  nature,  commenced  abont  BLzteen  years  ago  by  a  Paris 
tradeeman,  a  house-painter,  M.  Leclaire  ;t  and  described  by 
him  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  year  1842.  M.  Leclaire, 
according  to  his  statement,  employs  on  an  average  two 
hundred  workmen,  whom  he  pays  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
fixed  wages  or  salaries.  He  assigns  to  himself,  besides 
interest  for  his  capital,  a  fixed  allowance  for  his  labour 
and  responsibility  as  manager.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
snrplns  profits  are  divided  among  the  body,  himself  included, 
in  the  proportion  of  their  salaries4  The  reasons  by  which 
M.  Leclaire  was  led  to  adopt  this  system  are  highly  inatruct- 
ive.  Finding  the  conduct  of  his  workmen  nnsatisfactory, 
he  first  tried  the  effect  of  giving  higher  wages,  and  by  this 
he  managed  to  obtain  a  body  of  excellent  workmen,  who 
would  not  quit  his  service  for  any  other.  "Having  thus 
succeeded"  (I  quote  from  an  abstract  of  the  pamphlet  in 
Chambers'  Joumal,§)  "  in  producing  some  sort  of  stabihty 
in  the  arrangements  of  his  establishment,  M.  Leclaire  ex- 
pected, he  says,  to  enjoy  greater  peace  of  mind.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  disappointed.  So  long  as  he  was  able  to 
superintend  everything  himself,  from  the  general  concerns' 
of  his  business  down  to  its  minutest  details,  he  did  enjoy  a 
certain  satisfaction ;  but  from  the  moment  that,  owing  to 
the  increase  of  his  business,  he  found  that  he  could  be 

*  Etonomy  nf  Maekinert/  imj  Ifanufaeturti,  8rd  edition,  libup.  36. 

f  Hie  eetablUnnent  is  (or  was)  11,  Bae  Saint  Georgea. 

t  It  appe«T«,  however,  tlwt  the  workmen  whom  M.  Leclaire  had  admitted  bi 
thii  parlicipUioD  of  proSts,  were  odI;  a  portion  (rather  leas  than  half)  of  the 
whdc  number  whom  be  emplojcd.  Thia  ia  explained  by  another  part  of  his  bjs- 
tem.  M.  Lecl^re  para  the  Ml  market  rate  of  wages  to  all  bla  workmen.  The 
■hare  of  profit  aatigned  to  tbem  is,  therefore,  a  dear  addition  to  the  ordinar; 
gaiDS  of  their  cIbsb,  which  be  very  laudably  usee  aa  an  inatrument  of  improTe- 
ment,  by  making  it  the  reward  of  deaert,  or  the  recompense  for  pecuUar  tniat. 

8  For  September  21,  184S. 
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nothing  more  than  the  centre  from  vhich  ordeiB  were  iasaed, 
and  to  which  reports  were  brought  in,  his  former  anxiety 
and  discomfort  retnmed  upon  him."  He  Bpeaka  light]; 
of  the  other  eouniee  of  anxiety  to  which  a  tradesman  is 
snhject,  but  describes  as  an  iiiceeeant  cause  of  rexatioa  the 
loesea  aritiing  from  the  niiaconduot  of  workmen.  An  em- 
ployer "  will  find  workmen  whose  indifiWence  to  his  intcreeta 
is  such  that  the;  do  not  perform  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
of  work  which  they  are  capable  of;  hence  the  contioual 
iretting  of  masters,  who,  seeing  iheir  interests  neglected, 
believe  themselves  entitled  to  sappoee  that  workmen  are  con- 
stantly conspiring  to  ruin  those  irom  whom  they  derive  their 
livelihood.  If  the  joiu*neyman  were  sore  of  constant  em- 
ployment, his  position  would  in  some  respects  be  more 
enviable  than  that  of  the  master,  because  he  is  assared  of  a 
certain  amoant  of  day's  wages,  which  he  will  get  whether  he 
works  much  or  little.  Ife  rans  no  risk,  and  has  no  other 
motive  to  stimulate  him  to  do  his  best  than  his  own  sense 
of  daty.  The  master,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  greatly 
on  chance  for  his  returns :  his  position  is  one  of  continual 
irritation  and  anxiety.  This  would  no  longer  be  the 
case  to  the  same  extent,  if  the  interests  of  the  master  and 
those  of  the  workmen  were  bound  up  with  each  other,  con- 
nected by  some  bond  of  mntual  Bccnrity,  sneh  as  that 

H  which  would  be  obtained  by  the  plan  of  a  yearly  division  of 

I  profits." 

Even  in  the  first  year  during  which  M.  Leclaire's  experi- 
ment was  in  complete  operation,  the  snccees  was  remarkable. 
Not  one  of  his  journeymen  who  worked  ae  many  as  three 
hundred  days,  earned  in  that  year  less  than  1500  francs,  and 
some  considerably  more.  His  bighest  rate  of  daily  wages 
being  four  francs,  or  1200  francs  for  300  days,  the  remaining 
800  francs,  or  12!.,  must  have  been  the  smallest  amount 
which  any  jonmeyman,  who  worked  that  number  of  days, 
obtained  as  his  proportion  of  the  enrplos  profit.  M.  Leclaire 
describes  in  strongterms  the  improvement  which  was  already 
manifest  in  the  habits  and  demeanour  of  hia  workmen,  not 
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merely  .when  at  work,  and  in  their  relations  with  tfitir  em- 
ployer, bnt  at  other  times  and  in  other  relations,  lowing 
increased  respect  both  for  others  and  for  tfaemBelves.  M. 
Chevalier,  in  a  work  pnblished  in  1848,  stated  on  H.  Le- 
clure's  aathority,  that  the  increased  zeal  of  the  workpeople 
continued  to  be  a  full  compenBatioii  to  hiin,  even  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  for  the  share  of  protit  which  he  renounced 
in  their  favonr.*  And  M.  Tilliaume,in  1857,t  obserrcs: — 
"  Quoiqu'il  tut  tonjonrs  bunni  la  fraude,  qni  n'ost  que  trop 
frequente  dans  sa  profession,  il  a  toujours  pn  soutenir  la  con- 
currence et  acquerir  une  belle  aisance,  ma1gr4  I'abandon 
d'une  si  large  part  de  ses  profits.  Assorement  il  n'y  est 
parreun  qtie  parce  que  TactivitS  inusit^  de  see  ouTriers,  et 
la  surveillance  qa*ils  cxer(aient  les  uns  snr  les  antres  dans  lea 
nombrenz  chantiera,  avunt  compensS  la  diminution  de  ses 
profits  personnels." 

The  beneficent  example  set  by  H.  Z^eclaire  has  been  fo> 
lowed,  with  brilliant  sncceBs,  by  other  employers  of  labour 
on  a  large  scale  at  Paris ;  and  I  annex,  from  the  work  last 
referred  to  (one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able  treatises  on 
political  economy  produced  by  the  present  generation  of  the 
political  economists  of  France),  some  signal  examples  of  the 
economical  and  moral  benefit  arising  from  this  admirable 
arrangement^  >■■  ■■ 

§  6.    The  form  of  association,  however,  which  if  man-  "  ., 
kind  continue  to  improve,  must  be  expected  in  the^ud  to    '^ 

■  LettTtt  snr  rOrganintkiti  du  TraTail,  jwr  Hidul  Cbenlkr,  leUr«  xir. 

t  NouTWD  Tnite  d'Economie  Pa1it[qne. 

X  "En  Htn  1M7,  M.  Ptul  Dnpont,  g^rMt  d'uee  Imprhnerte  de  Farie,  eat 
nd6e  d'atMcier  ies  ouTiiere  en  leur  promeUant  le  diiiimB  des  MaASoM.  n  en 
eniploie  lubitoellenieiit  trois  ceuU,  dont  deui  cents  trmvaillent  sui  ptftces  et 
cent  t  la  journAe.  II  emploie,  en  ontn,  crait  auxilUires,  qui  ne  font  pai  partia 
de  FaMociition. 

"L«  part  de  MnSflce  avenant  tax  ouTriera  ne  lenr  tant  Ruire,  en  tooyenne, 
qu'nne  qnfnzain^  de  jonn  de  trarall ;  mais  iU  retotTent  lenr  salatre  ordinaire 
eolTaiit  le  tarif^taUi  dana  toutea  lee  grandee  imprlmeriee  de  Paris;  et,  de  pItts, 
Ha  DDt  raTueage  d'Stre  aoignia  dana  leun  miladiea  am  (tai»  de  1*  eommunaiUd, 
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pi-edomCaate,  ifi  not  that  ■which  can  exist  between  a  jcapital- 
ist  as  chief,  ood  workpec^le  witliout  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment, but  the  aBBociatioa  of  the  labourers  themselvra  on 
terma  of  equality,  coUeetivel  j  owning  the  capital  with  which 
they  carry  on  their  opei-ations,  and  working  iuulBE.iiuuiagera 

et  de  recevoir  1  fr.  SO  ceot.  de  Bilaire  par  jour  d'incapacM  de  trayail.  Lei 
ourricrB  De  peurent  reUrec  leur  part  dans  les  b6n£Bce3  que  quand  iU  sortcnt  do 
I'jssDcUtion.  Cbaque  um£e,  cetle  port,  qui  rst  rcpr^seut^  Unt  en  nut&iel 
qu'en  rentes  ear  1'ECat,  a'aogmcnte  par  la  capitaliaation  dei  inUriu,  et  crte  ainsi 
line  rfserve  k  TouTrier. 

"  U.  Dupont  et  lea  capitaltates,  ses  oommanditajres,  trouTcnC  dans  cetu  asso- 
ciation un  profit  bien  Bup^^rieur  i  celui  qu'ils  auroient ;  les  ouvriers,  de  leur  cdti, 
HC  felicitent  cbaque  jour  de  llieareuM  id6e  de  leur  palroo.  Plusieura  d'entro 
ciu,  encoumgis  k  la  r^usaite  de  I'MabliaBement,  lul  oat  liit  obtealr  une  m6daille 
d'or  en  1B49,  one  midaille  dlionneur  i  I'Expo^tion  Unirenelle  de  1S66;  et 
quelquee  una  mume  ont  reja  penonetlement  la  recompense  de  leurs  d^couvertee 
et  de  teun  traraui.  Cbez  un  patron  ordinaire,  ces  bravet  gens  n'auraicnt  pas 
on  le  loislr  de  pourauivre  leura  inventions,  i  moina  que  d'en  laisser  tout  Ilion- 
neur  i  celui  qui  n'en  SUut  pas  I'auteur :  landis  qu'itani:  aUBod^  Bi  le  patron  eOt 
iii  injuste,  deux  cents  hommes  euasent  fait  redresaer  ses  torta: 

"  J'ai  riaii^  moi-mdme  cet  itablisaement,  et  j'ai  pu  m'asiurer  du  perfecticm- 
nement  que  eette  association  apporte  aux  babitudea  dee  ourriera. 

"  If.  Gisquet,  ancJen  prifet  de  police,  cet  propridtaire  depuis  long-temps 
d'une  fatnique  d^uile  i  Saint-Denis,  qui  est  la  plus  importante  de  Fnuice,  apr^a 
celle  de  H.  Darblay,  de  Corbcil.  Lorsqu'eu  1848  i1  prit  le  parti  dc  la  dinger  lui- 
mSme,  il  rencontra  dee  ouTriera  habitufs  i  s'enirrer  plusicurs  fois  par  eemaine, 
el  qui,  pendant  le  travail,  chant^ent,  rumaient,  et  quclquclbis  se  diaputaient. 
On  arait  maintca  fois  essa^S  sana  succ^  de  changer  cct  itM  do  diosei:  il  y  par- 
rint  par  la  prohibition  faite  k  tous  aes  ouvriers  dc  B'enivrer  lea  jouis  dc  travail, 
aooa  peine  d'exeluaion,  et  par  la  promosse  de  partager  enlre  em,  k  titre  de 
gratification  onnuolle,  S  p.  100  de  oea  b^n^fices  nets,  au  pro  rata  des  salaires, 
qui,  du  reaCa,  aont  Biia  aui  prix  couranU.  DeptUa  ce  mometit,  la  rifonne  a  £t£ 
comgriite:  U  ee  Toit  entouri  d'une  centaine  d'ouvriera  pleina  de  Me  et  de 
d&vouement.  Leur  bien-^tce  s'eat  aocru  de  tout  ce  qu'ils  ne  d^pensont  poa  en 
boissona,  et  de  ce  qu'ils  gagnent  par  leur  exactitude  au  travaiL  La  gratification 
que  M.  Olaquet  leor  acoorde,  leur  a  valu,  en  mojenne,  cbaque  ann^,  t'iquivalent 
de  leur  saUire  pendant  aU  aenuunea.  .... 

"  H.  Bolaj,  ancien  dipuU  de  1630  k  ISS9,  et  repr&senCant  du  peuple  k 
rAasemblie  Conatituante,  a  fondi  un  atelier  important  de  machinea  k  vapcur  k 
Paris,  dans  le  Faubourg  du  Temple.  II  eut  I'id^e  d'aasocier  dans  ce  deroier 
elablinemeiit  aea  ouvriert,  dte  le  commencement  de  1847.  Je  transcris  id  oet 
acte  d'asBociation,  que  I'an  peut  regarder  cooune  I'un  dea  plus  compleia  de  tout 
ceui  tkits  entre  patrons  et  oavrieis.*' 

The  piaetieal  Mgad^  of  Chinese  emigranta  long  ago  auggeMed  (o  tbem,  •«• 
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elected  and  removable  by  themBelves.    So  long  as  tluB  idea 
remaiDed  in  a  state  of  tlieorj-,  in  the  writings  of  Owen  or  of 
Louis  Blanc,  it  may  have  appeared,  to  the  common  modes  of 
judgment,  incapable  of  being  realized,  and  not  likely  to  be 
tried  unless  by  seizing  on  the  existing  capital,  and  eonfiscat- 
ing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers ;  which  is  eFen  now 
imagined  by  many  persons,  and  pretended  by  more,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  to  be  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  Socialism.     But  there  is  a  capacity  of  exertion  andl  y  ^ 
self-denial  in  the  masses  of  mankind,  which  is  never  known  j 
but  on  the  rare  occasions  on  whicli  it  is  appealed  to  in  the  j 
name  of  some  great  idea  or  elevated  sentiment.    Such  an 
appeal  was  made  by  the  French  Eevolutiou  of  1848.    For 
the  lirst  time  it  then  seemed  to  the  intelligent  and  gcnei'ous 
of  tlio  working  classes  of  a   great  nation,  that  they  had    '. 
obtained  a  government  who  siqccrely  desired  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  many,  and  who  did  not  look  upon  it  as 
their  natural  and  legitimate  state  to  be  instruments  of  pro- 
dnction,  worked  for  the  benefit  of  tho  possessors  of  capital. 
Under   this   encourgement,   tho   ideas   sown   by   Socialist  ^ 
writers,  of  an  emancipation  of  labour  to   be  effected   by  J 
means  of   association,  throve   and   fructified ;   and   many  | 
working  people  came  to  the  resolution,  not  only  that  they/  ^ 
would  work  for  one  another,  instead  of  working  for  a  master  \ 
tradesman  or  manufacturer,  but  that  they  would  also  &ee 


cordial^  to  the  report  of  ■  recent  riator  to  Mtnills,  a  Biniilar  constitution  of  the 
relation  belneea  an  employer  and  labourers.  "  In  these  Chinese  ihops"  (at 
Huills)  "  the  oiraer  luuall  j  engages  al!  the  activity  of  his  oountrjuieii  employed 
bj  hiiD  in  them,  by  giving  each  of  them  •  share  in  the  profits  of  Iho  concern,  or 
in  fact  by  making  them  all  Bmoll  partneiB  in  the  business,  of  which  he  of  couraa 
takes  care  to  retun  the  lion'e  share,  so  that  while  doing  good  for  him  by  man- 
•King  it  well,  they  are  also  beDCfltiiig  thomselves.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  prin* 
dple  carried  that  it  it  usual  to  give  even  tbeir  coolies  a  share  in  the  prafits  of 
the  huaincM  in  lieu  of  fixed  wagta,  and  the  plao  appears  to  suit  their  temper 
well  i  for  although  they  are  In  general  most  complete  cye-servanta  when  working 
for  a  filed  wage,  tbey  are  found  to  be  mort  indiutrious  and  useful  ones  when 
interested  even  for  the  smalieat  ihare."— UoUicliing's  BeM^ectiang  of  UanllU 
and  the  Fhilippinet  during  164B,  IMS,  and  ISSO,  p.  24. 
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themselves,  at  whatever  coBt  of  labour  or  privation,  from 
the  necessity  of  paying,  out  of  the  produce  of  their  indiiatry, 
a  heavy  tribute  for  the  use  of  capital ;  that  they  vrould 
I  extinguish  this  tax,  not  by  robbing  the  capitalists  of  what 
t  tlicy  or  their  predecessors  had  acquired  by  labour  and  pre- 
served by  economy,  but  by  honestly  acquiring  capital  for 
themselves.  If  only  a  few  operatives  had  attempted  this 
arduous  task,  or  if,  while  many  attempted  it,  a  few  only  had 
sacceeded,  their  success  might  have  been  deemed  to  famish 
no  argument  for  their  system  as  a  permanent  mode  of  indus- 
trial oi^nization.  But,  excluding  all  the  instances  of  fail- 
,  ure,  there  exist,  or  existed  a  short  time  t^o,  upwards  of  a 
I  hundred  succe^ul,  and  many  eminently  prosperous,  asso- 
j  ciations  of  operatives  in  Paris  alone,  besides  a  considcrablo 
I  number  in  the  departments.  An  instructive  sketch  of  their 
history  and  principles  has  .been  published,  under  the  title 
of  "  L'Association  Ouvriere  Tndnstrieile  et  Agricolc,  par  II, 
Feugueray :"  and  as  it  is  frequently  affirmed  in  English  news- 
papers that  the  aseociatioiiB  at  Paris  Iiave  failed,  by  ^Titers 
who  appear  to  mistake  the  predictions  of  their  enemies  at 
their  first  formation  for  the  testimonies  of  subsequent  expe- 
rience, I  think  it  important  to  show  by  quotations  from  M. 
Feugueray's  volume,  strengthened  by  still  later  testimonies, 
that  these  representations  are  not  only  wide  of  the  truth, 
but  the  extreme  contrary  of  it. 

The  capital  of  most  of  the  associations  was  originally 
confined  to  the  few  tools  belonging  to  the  founders,  and  the 
small  sums  which  could  be  collected  teom  their  savings,  or 
which  were  lent  to  them  by  other  workpeople  as  poor  as 
tlicmselves.  In  some  cases,  however,  loans  of  capital  were 
made  to  them  by  the  republican  government :  but  the  asso- 
ciations which  obtained  these  advances,  or  at  least  which 
obtained  them  before  they  had  already  achieved  tuccess,  are, 
it  appears,  in  general  by  no  means  the  most  prosperous. 
The  most  striking  instances  of  prosperity  are  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  their  own  slen- 
der means  and  the  small  loans  of  fellow-workmen,  and.  who 
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lived  on  bread  and  water  while  they  devoted  the  whole 
enrplue  of  their  gains  to  the  formation  of  a  capital.  '*  Son- 
vent,"  saya  M.  Fengueray,*  "  la  eaieae  ^tait  tout-a-fait  vide, 
et  il  n'y  avait  pas  de  salaire  dn  tont.  Et  puis  la  vente  ae 
marchait  pae,  les  rentr^es  se  faisaient  attendre,  lea  vatenrs 
nc  B'escoQiptaient  pae,  le  magaain  deB  matierea  premieres 
6tait  vide ;  et  il  fallait  se  priver,  ae  restreindre  dans  tontea 
ses  depeneee,  se  rednire  quelquefois  an  pain  et  ii  I'eau  .... 
C'eBt  an  prix  de  ces  angoiaees  et  de  cea  miaeree,  c'est  par 
oette  voie  doulottrense,  que  des  hommea,  eans  preeque 
ancnne  autre  ressourve  an  debnt  que  leur  bonne  volants  et 
leura  bras,  sont  parvenos  k  se  former  nnc  clientele,  4 
acqn^rir  nn  crMit,  k  ae  cr^r  enfin  un  capital  social,  et  & 
fonder  EUnsi  des  aasociationa  dont  I'avenir  anjonrd'hoi  aeiQ- 
ble  aB8ur6." 

I  vill  quote  at  length  the  remarkable  history  of  one  of 
these  associationa.f 

"La  necesaitii  d'nn  pniBSant  capital  poor  I'etablisaement 
d'nne  fabrique  de  pianos  ^tait  si  bien  reconnne  dans  la  cor- 
poration, qu'en  1S43  les  d&^gu6B  de  plusienrs  centaines 
d'ouvriera,  qui  s'eCaient  reunis  ponr  la  formation  d'nnegrande 
association,  deuiandcrent  en  son  nom  au  gouvemement  nne 
subvention  de  800,000  fr.,  c'est-^dire  la  dixi^me  partie  da 
fonds  total  vot6  par  I'Assembl^  Constituante,  Je  me 
Boaviens  d'avoir  fait,  en  qnalite  de  membre  de  la  comniission 
chargee  de  distribuer  ces  fonds,  des  efforts  inutiles  poor 
convaincre  lea  deux  deU'gn(!>B  avec  qui  la  commisBion  dtait 
en  rapport,  qne  lenr  demande  etait  exorbitante.  Toutes 
mea  instances  resterent  sauB  sneers ;  je  prolongeai  vainement 
la  conference  pendant  pree  de  deux  henrea.  Lea  deux 
delogu^  me  r^pondirunt  impertnrbablement  qne  lenr 
indoBtrie  ^it  dans  nne  condition  sp^ciale ;  que  I'aeaociation 
ne  pouvait  s'y  ^tablir  avec  chance  de  renssite  qne  snr  une 
trca  grande  ^helle  et  avec  un  capital  considerable,  et  qne 
la  aomme  de  300,000  fr.  ^tait  an  minimum  au-dessons  dn- 
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qael  ils  ne  ponraient  desceudre ;  bref,  qu'ils  ne  poiiv^ent 
paa  ruduire  leur  demaodu  d'lm  sou.  La  GommiseioQ  re- 
fusa. 

"  Or,  apros  ce  refue,  et  le  projet  de  la  grande  aseociation 
6tant  abandoim^,  void  ce  qui  arriva:  c'est  que  quatorze 
oavrierB,  et  il  est  aseez  Bingulier  que  parmi  eux  bb  soit 
trouv6  I'un  dea  deux  dfelegues,  Be  resolurent  a  fonder  entre 
eux  une  aBsociation  pour  la  fabrique  dea  pianos.  Le 
projet  6tiut  au  moine  t^meraire  de  la  part  d'hommes  qui 
n'avaient  ni  argent  ni  credit ;  mais  la  foi  ne  raisonue  pas, 
elle  agit. 

"  Jf OB  quatorze  bonunes  Be  mirent  done  a  I'ceuvre,  et  voiei 
le  recit  de  IcuTB  premiers  travaux,  que  j'emprimte  iiun  article 
du  National,  tres  bien  redige  par  M.  Cocbut,  et  dont  je  me 
plaig  d  attester  I'exactitude. 

"  Quelques-UDB  d'entrc  eux,  qui  aTaient  travaille  k  ieur 
propre  compte,  apportereat,  tant  en  outils  qu'en  materiaux, 
uue  valeur  d'envirou  2000  fr.  II  fallait,  eu  outre,  on  fonds 
de  ronlement.  Cliacun  des  societaires  opera,  non  sans  peine, 
on  TerBement  de  10  fr.  Tin  certain  nombre  d'oovrierB,  non 
interesscB  dane  la  societe,  fireut  acte  d'adb^ion,  en  apportant 
de  faibleB  offrandcB.  Bref,  le  10  mars  1849,  une  Bomme  de 
329  fr.  50  cent,  ayant  ete  reatisee,  I'asaociation  fut  declaree 
conatituee. 

"  Ce  foods  social  n'etait  pae  mfime  sufBsant  pour  I'instal- 
lation,  et  pour  les  menucB  d^penBCB  qn'entraiue  au  jour  le 
jour  le  Bcrrice  d'un  atelier.  Rien  ne  restant  pour  les 
salairee,  il  Be  passa  pres  de  deux  moie  sans  que  les  tra< 
Tailleurs  touchafisent  un  centime.  Comment  v^cureut-ils 
pendant  cette  criBc?  Comme  vivent  Icb  onvriera  pendant 
le  chaniage,  en  partageant  la  ration  dn  camarade  qui  travaille, 
en  vendant  on  en  engageant  piece  a  piece  le  pen  d'effets 
qn'on  poBBede. 

"  On  avail  execute  qaelquea  travaux.  On  en  toncba  la 
prix  le  4  mai  1S49.  Ce  jour  fiit  pour  I'aBSOciation  ce  qu'est 
une  victoire  k  Tentree  d'une  campagne :  ausBi  Toolut-on  le 
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c^l^brer.  Toutes  lea  dettea  exigibles  ^tant  payees,  le  divi- 
dende  dochaque  societaire  a'elevait  i  Q  tr.  61  cent.  On 
convint  d'attribaer  k  chacun  5  fr.  k  valoir  aur  son  salaire,  at 
de  consacrer  le  surpliia  a  un  repas  fraternel.  Les  qnatoi-ze 
BOcietaires,  dont  la  plupart  ji'avaient  pas  bu  de  vin  depuie 
un  an,  se  reunirent,  avec  leurs  femnies  et  leurs  enfaota.  On 
dipeasa  32  sons  par  manage.  On  parle  encore  de  cette 
joam^c,  dans  lea  ateliera,  avec  une  emotion  qu'il  eat  difficile 
de  ne  pas  partager. 

"  Pendant  im  moia  encore,  il  fallut  se  contenter  d'une  paie 
de  5  fr,  par  semaine.  Dans  le  couraiit  de  juin,  nn  boulanger,  '.^ 
melomane  on  apeculatenr,  offrit  d'acheter  un  piano  payable 
en  piun.  On  fit  marche  au  prix  de  480  fr,  Ce  fut  une  bonne 
fortune  poor  I'association.  On  eut  du  moina  I'indispensable. 
On  ne  voulut  paa  ^valuer  le  pain  dana  le  compte  dea  salaires. 
Cbaenn  mangea  selon  son  app^tit,  ou  pour  mieux  dire, 
selon  I'app^tit  de  sa  famille;  car  les  soci^taires  matic^a 
fnrent  antoriaea  a  emporter  dn  pdn  pour  leurs  femmea  ct 
lenra  enfants. 

"Cepcndant  I'aasociation,  compost  d'onvriers  excel- 
lente,  snrmontait  peu  a  peu  lea  obstacleB  et  les  privations 
qui  avaient  entrav^  aes  debuts.  Sea  livres  de  caiesc  offrent 
les  meilleors  t^moignagea  dea  progrfia  que  ses  instruments  ont 
faits  dans  I'estime  dea  achefeura.  A  partir  du  mois  d'aout 
1849,  on  Toit  le  contingent  hebdomadaire  a'elever  a.  10,  k  15, 
a  20  &.  par  semaine ;  mais  cette  demiere  somme  ne  repr^sente 
paa  touB  les  b^n^fices,  et  chaque  aaeoci^  a  laias^  k  la  masse 
beau  coup  plus  qu'il  n'a  touche. 

"  Ce  n'eat  pas,  en  effet,  par  la  somme  que  touche  chaque 
eemalne  le  soci^ire,  qa'il  faut  apprecJer  sa  situation, 
mais  par  la  part  de  propriety  acquise  dana  un  6tabliss&- 
ment  di^ja  considerable.  Voiei  I'etat  de  aituation  de  I'asso- 
ciation, tel  que  je  I'ai  relev^  sur  I'inventaire  du  30  d^cembre 
1850. 

"  A  cette  ^poqne,  lee  aaaociea  sont  au  nombre  de  treute- 
deux.  De  vastes  ateliers  ou  magasins,  loues  2000  fr,,  ne 
leur  Buffia^t  plus, 
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Indtipendamment  de  roatillage,  evalu6  h  5,922    60 
Ih   posstident   en   marchandisee,  et  Bar- 
tout  en  niatieree  premieres,  une  va- 

leurde 23,972    28 

lis  oot  en  caisse 1,021    10 

Leurs  efiets  en  portefeuille  montent  a  .    .  3,540 

Le  compte  dea  debitours  a'eleve  a* .    .    .  5,861    90 

L'actif  eocial  est  done  en  totalite  de    .    .    89,81T  88 
Sar  ce  total,  il  n'est  dii  que  4,737  fr.  86  c. 
k  dea  creaaetcrs,  et  1,650  fr.  k  quatre- 
Tingts  adherents  ;f  ensemble      .     .     .      6,387   86 

Bestent 32,930     2 

formant  l'actif  r^l,  cotnprenant  le  capital  indivisible  et  le 
capital  de  reserve  dea  aocietaires.  L'association,  A  la  m^me 
epoque,  avait  soixantc-aeize  pianoB  en  constructioD,  et  nc  pou- 
vait  foumir  A  tontes  lea  demandes." 

From  a  1  ater  report  we  learn  that  this  aocietj  sabseqnently 
divided  itself  into  two  separate  associations,  one  of  wbicli. 
In  1854,  already  poaseaaed  a  oircnlating  capital  of  56,000 
francs.^ 

■  "  Ces  deux  demiera  articlea  nc  compremteat  qae  de  Irts  borinet  nlem^ 
qui,  preeque  loutea,  out  6t&  soldAea  depuii." 

I  "  Cea  adbircDts  sont  dcs  ouTrierg  du  metier  qui  ont  commuicliti  I'anodt- 
tion  dana  tea  d6buCa :  une  portie  d'eatre  eui  ■  itt  lembounie  depuia  1«  ooni- 
menwment  de  I  BO  1 .  Le  compte  des  crduiaien  a  auad  beaucoap  diminat ;  an 
23  AttII,  il  De  s'^leraiC  qu'i  Ills  fr.  B9  c" 

f  Article  by  H.  Cherbuliez  on  Let  Auoeiatiom  Oamertt,  in  the  Jonrnal 
des  EcODOmistes  for  November  1860. 

I  BOl^otD,  from  B.  Villiaamd  and  H.  Chcrbuliez,  detailed  partieulan  of  otlter 
emiDCDdj  aucceatful  experimeata  by  aaaocialed  vorlipeopie. 

"Nous  citeroiu  en  promi^re  ligue,"  eajii  H.  Qierbaliex,  "commo  ajant 
atteint  son  but  et  prAseotant  uo  r^aiiltat  diflnidr,  I'Aasociatian  Rcmquet,  de  U 
Rue  Qarandbre,  k  Paris,  dont  le  fondateur  6tiut,  en  1848,  pnit«  diDS  riraprinierie 
Reoouird.  Cette  muson  ayiiiit  6t£  forcie  de  liquider  sea  Blfairea,  il  propos* 
aux  autrea  ouTriera  de  s'ainocier  iveo  lui  et  de  continoer  rentreprise  pAur  lear 
propre  eomple,  en  demandiuil  une  subTention  pour  couvrir  Ic  prii  d'achat  gI  lea 
premieres  aTarcea.  Quinze  ouTrien  acceplircut  cette  proportion,  et  fonuirent 
una  eoditi  en  nom  aollectif,  dont  Ic*  elatuta  fliaicut  le  aalalro  de  cbaqnc  eaptee 
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The  same  admirable  qoalities  by  which  the  associatione 
were  carried  through  their  earlj  struggles,  maiDtained  tliem 
in  their  iDcreafing  proBperitj.     Their  rules  of  diadpline, 

de  ttsnll  et  pourroTiient  k  la  farmttioA  gradoBlle  du  et^tal  d'exploitslion  par 
on  pr^livetneDt  de  26  pour  100  aur  Una  les  salaires,  pr^tbTemeDt  qui  dc  devait 
doDner  tmcan  dividends  et  aucun  inlirit  jusqu'ii  I'eipinuioQ  dea  dtx  anuSea  que 
devait  durer  la  sod£t6.  Remquet  demaoda  et  obtint  pour  loi  la  direction  ab- 
tolne  de  t'antrepriae,  aT«c  un  aalaite  fixi  trte  modcrf.  A  la  liquidatioo  diflni- 
tiTC,  le  b6DJfioe  total  de*ait  m  partagor  enlie  toua  les  atsod^  au  pro  rata  de 
lenr  quote-part  dam  le  fonds,  c'est-i-iUre,  du  travail  que  chicun  aurait  foumi. 
Une  subvention  de  80,000  franca  fut  accord^c  par  I'Etat,  non  Bans  beaucoup  de 
difficult^,  et  i  des  conditioua  Iris  on^uses.  En  dSpit  de  cea  coaditiona,  et 
malgrj  lea  oirconstanccs  dSfavorablea  qui  lesultbrcnl  de  la  ^tiiaUoD  politique  du 
pays,  rAtsocittion  Eemquet  a  d  biea  prosp6r^  qu'elle  s'eat  trouvic,  k  I'epoque 
de  la  liquidation,  et  epr^  avrar  lecaboursS  la  subvention  de  I'Etat,  en  posscsaion 
d'uD  capital  net  de  160,000  francs,  dwtt  le  partake  a  produit  en  mojeone, 
10,000  i.  11,000  francs  pour  absque  aa»aci£ :  7,000  en  minimun,  18,000  en  max- 

"'La  Sociiti  Fnttemelle  dea  OnvrierB  FerblautierB  et  Lsmpistea  svait  iU 
fMdte  dfag  le  moLs  de  man  I8S8,  par  600  ouvricrs,  comprenant  la  preaque 
Utalit6  de  ceni  qui  appartenalent  atoia  k  cette  braache  diDdustrie.  Ce  premier 
eaui,  iuBpiii  par  dea  idiea  excentriques  et  ioappliOLblea,  n'ajant  pea  aurv^iju 
ana  fatalea  joumtea  de  juin,  una  nouvelle  association  ae  forma,  apria  le  reta- 
biiaaement  de  I'ordre,  aur  dea  proportions  pluj  modestea.  Coopoede  d'abord  du 
:mbroa,  elle  entreprit  aes  affldrca,  en  1849,  avec  un  capital  fortn£  par 
■  de  aes  membres,  Bans  demander  aucune  subvention.  Apr{s 
divenea  pMpitiM,  qui  iMoiairent  k  trois  le  nombra  dea  sasociea,  puia  le  rame- 
nbreot  i  quatorze,  et  le  flrent  de  nouveau  retomber  k  trois,  elle  Bnit  pourtant 
par  Be  oonsotider  entre  quaraatc-mi  membres,  qui  r^formbrent  paisiblement  ieura 
Hatnta  daua  le)  points  que  I'eip^riencc  avait  signsl^a  comme  vicicux.  ct  qui,  leur 
nomke  a'itaiit  £leti  juaqu'i  100  par  dea  recnitemeots  succesaifj,  ae  tronvirent, 
die  I'aan^  IBSS,  en  powoocion  d'un  avdr  de  60,000  francs,  et  en  iui  de  se  par- 
tager  aimuelleiDent  on  dividande  de  SO/ lOO  franca. 

"  L'taeodatioa  dea  ouvrieis  bijouliers  en  dori,  la  plus  ancienne  de  toulea, 
fl'jtait  fbnn^e  die  I'snn^  1831,  de  huit  ouvriera,  avec  tm  etfiiui  de  300  francs 
ptflvensat  de  leura  £pargne«  rfuniea.  Une  subvention  de  24,000  franca  Iui  per- 
mit, en  184B,  d'^tendro  beauooop  sea  affhires,  dont  le  chiffre  annuel  a'^levait 
d^  en  1B58,  k  140,000  fhuus,  et  ussurait  i  chaque  aaaodo  un  dlvidende  £g«l 
Ml  double  de  lenr  aalaire." 

The  foUowiog  are  from  H.  Vitliaumi:— 

"Aprisleajoumdea  de  juin  1848,  Ic  travail  £lait  suspendu  dans  le  fsaboui^ 
Saint-Aotoine,  occap£  surtout.  comme  on  le  sait,  par  les  fsbricanls  de  meublea 
Quelquea  menDUiers  en  fsuteuils  firent  un  appel  k  eetsx  qui  Bersient  diapos^a  ( 
tran^ller  enaemble.    Sur  ilz  t  aept  oano  de  cette  prafeMon,  qoatre  cents  N 
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I'aetcad  of  being  more  lax,  are  etricter  than  those  of  ordinr.ry 
^vorksbopB ;  but  being  rnlee  self-impoaed,  for  the  mauifeGt 
good  of  the  commtmity,  and  not  for  the  convenience  of  an 
employer  r^arded  as  having  an  opposite  interest,  they  are 
far  more  scnspnlously  obeyed,  and  the  voluntary  obedience 
carries  with  it  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and  dignity.  With 
wonderful  rapidity  the  associated  work-people  have  leamt  to 
correct  those  of  the  ideas  they  set  out  witli,  whicli  are  in 
opposition  to  the  teaching  of  reason  and  experience.    Almost 


firent  inscrire.  Hub  comme  le  capital  mutqnalt,  nenf  homines  des  plus  iHto 
commeocireiit  l'aaso«iktjon  arec  toat  ce  qulla  poss^tUlent;  bstoIt,  une  vilenr 
de  369  franca  en  outils,  et  135  fnmct  30  centimes  en  argent. 

"  Lear  boa  goilt,  leur  loyautj  et  I'eiactltude  de  lenra  fournitOKS  angmeutaiit 
leura  d£boucb£?,  lea  associda  furcnC  bientot  na  cotnbre  de  cent  hutt  Us  refn- 
rent  de  I'Etat  une  avance  de  2S  mille  franca,  rcmbouraablea  en  quatone  ma  par 
annuity,  A.  raiaan  de  3  fr.  75  c.  pour  cent  d'iiit6r£l:. 

"En  ISST,  te  nombre  des  associ^  est  de  soEiante-dnq,  eeluidea  BDiiEaiKa 
de  cent  en  mojenne.  Tooa  lea  associfa  votent  pour  Telcctlon  dHm  conaeQ  (i%d~ 
jniniatrallOD  de  huit  metDbres,  et  d'uQ  g6ratit,  dont  le  nom  T«pr£sente  la  rauon 
aociale.  La  diatribution  et  U  BurTcillance  du  trarail  dans  lea  aleliera  aunt  om- 
fi^ea  k  des  coutrematCrcs  choisia  par  Ic  gfrant  et  te  conseil,  H  7  a  un  coutrc- 
maitre  pour  vingt  oa  vingt-dnq  homines. 

"  Le  trflvail  eat  paji  bux  pibcca,  auirant  tea  tarift  antt^  en  aaannblte 
g£n£rale.  Le  aalaire  peut  varier  cntre  8  el  T  franM  par  jonr,  tdon  1«  »4ie  et 
rbabi1et£  de  Tonnfer.  La  moyenne  eat  de  BO  franca  par  quinzaiije.  Ceux  qni 
gagnent  le  moioa  lonchent  pr^  de  40  franca  par  quinzaine.  Un  gnai  nombra 
gagnent  SO  francs.  Dea  sculpteura  ct  mouluriera  gagnent  juaqu'l  100  franca, 
aolt  200  franca  par  moia.  Cliacnn  a'cngage  A.  foumir  cent-vingt  hsuree  par  qirin- 
laine,  soit  dii  heuree  par  jour.  Aui  tennea  du  rfglement  dttque  benre  de 
d£flcit  SDomet  le  dilinquaDt  t  anc  amende  de  10  centimes  par  beure  en-defi  de 
trente  bearea,  et  de  10  centimes  au-delL  Cette  disposition  BTait  poor  objet 
d'abdir  I'habitude  du  lundi,  et  elle  a  produit  aon  eff^t.  Depnis  deux  ins,  le 
ayaUme  des  amendes  est  lomb£  en  diauetude,  &  caose  de  la  bonne  conduits  des 
Bsraci^s. 

"Quoique  I'apport  dea  asaoci^s  n'ait  Hi  que  de  369  Awxia,  le  materiel  d^- 
ploitation  appartenant  h  rftabliasement*  a'^lerait  dijk,  en  iSSI,  ft  671S  ftanca 
etl'aToir  aodal,  j  compria  lea  cr^ancea,  jt  S4,O00  tmiix.  Depuis  Ion  cette 
uaoda^oo  est  devenue  plus  florisaante,  ayant  realatj  k  tous  lu  obstsdes  qui  lui 
oat  Hi  Buscitfs.     Cctta  maiaon  est  la  plus  forte  de  Paris  dana  ton  genre,  « la 


•lltctritotdaiuUrHd*  Cbamnne,  tout  Balnt-JMS^  an  hobcui  Salat-AUatae. 
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tUX  tlie  associatioDB,  at  first,  excluded  piecework,  and  gave 
eqnal  wages  whether  the  work  done  was  more  or  less. 
Almost  all  have  abandoned  this  system,  and  after  allonuig 


"  fut  d'avance,  ce  qui  emp&ibe  le 


Salidres  fayte  (TaTance . 

Materiel  .  .  . 
PortefeuiUe  .  . 
Heublea  conmgn^ 
Layer  if  DTsnce  . 
Diblleurs  diT«8 . 


2,421 

70 

20,881 

SS 

9,111 

IB 

211 

" 

4,988 

10 

48,!86 

90 

I69,SS1 

CB 

P^M/. 

.     8,flB5 

EStU  i  pkfer  .     .    . 

Fonda  d'aiBOciatkiii 188 

100  fr.  i  ducan 1,000  ne  k  dolveut  qa'b  enx-roSinei. 

FoodB  de  Ktenne  IndiTidUe     .    .    9,200    S4  pour  I'EtAt,  qui  prend  10  p.  100 

par  an  sur  les  b^ffices,  le  toot 
pB^le  au  bout  de  14  ana. 

Caiaae  de  aeconra 1,M4    SO  ne  la  doiveat  qn'i  euz-mfimea. 

Prfc  de  I'Eut,  priDoipat  et  inUrft    S7,OG3      " 

Cr^ciera  div«ra 12,669    61 

ee,762    66 

Diffirtnet  aetive. 

100,Se8    90.     La  eociiti  poaskle  en  tiallti  123,000  fr." 

But  the  moat  important  aasociatiou  oT  all  ia  that  of  tbe  Uaaona  :— 

"  L'aMOclation  det  majoua  fut  foadie  le  10  aout  1 848.     Etle  a  son  8i£ge  me 

Saint. Victor,  166.     Le  Dombre  de  c«8  membres  est  de  SO,  et  celui  de  tea  aoiil- 

iwrea  de  troia  i  quatre  centa.     Elle  a  deui  gfiranla  k  aa  I^ ;  I'un,  diarg£ 

^£cialemGDt  dcs  canstructloiia ;  I'autre,  de  raJminiMistion.     Lea  denx  gfrento 

paaacDt  pour  lea  plus  habiles  cntrepreneura  de  msfonnerie  de  Paris,  et  ila  se  cod' 

tenteut  d'un  modeste  traitement.     Cette  associatiOD  rient  de  conatniire  troU  on 

quatre  dee  plus  remarquables  hotels  de  U  capitsle.    Bieo  qu'elle  trsTaille  arec 

plva  d'dcoDomle  que  lea  entrepreneura  ordinairea,  comme  on  ne  la  rembourae 

qu'3  dea  temes  Aloigo^a,  c'eat  aurtout  pour  elle  qu'une  b«nque  aetait  niceaaaira, 

car  elle  a  dea  avanoea  considirablea  k  fure.     NiaDmoins  elle  pttMpere,  et  la 

preuve  en  est  daua  le  dlrideade  de  6S  poor  100  qu'a  produit  cette  annie  sou 
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to  every  one  a  fixed  minimum,  sufficient  for  subsistence, 
they  apportion  all  further  remuneration  according  to  tlie 
work    done:   most    of   tliem    even    dividing    the    profits 

propre  capilal,  et  qu'elle  a  ptyi  tux  citojetia  qui  Be  soDt  tieao&ia  i  tea  op6ra- 

"Cette  usodatlon  est  fDcmie  (FouTrien  qui  u'apportent  que  lear  trtTail; 
d'uitres  qui  spportent  leur  travful  et  un  capital  qnelconque;  enfiii  de  dlvjeiu 
qui  De  travuUent  point,  msis  qui  se  wnt  issodfa  en  fourniasBiit  un  capital. 

"Lea  mo^QB  Be  livrent  le  Boir  k  uu  enBeignement  mutuel.  Chet  e»i, 
comme  chei  lea  fabricants  de  fauteuils,  le  malade  eat  soign6  sui  fraJs  de  la 
Bociitf,  et  refoit  en  outre  on  aaliure  durant  u  maladie.  Cbacun  est  prot£g£  par 
I'associatioD  dans  toua  lee  actee  de  ea  vie.  Lee  fabricanta  do  fauteuils  auront 
bientfib  cliacuQ  an  capital  de  deux  ou  troiB  mille  francs  k  leur  dispoation,  soit 
pour  doter  lean  fllles,  Boit  pour  commencer  uno  rtecrve  pour  Tavenir.  QnaQt 
aui  ma^ns,  queiques-uns  possMent  d^Ji  4000  francs  d'Apai^ea  qui  restent  au 
foods  BocioL 

"  Arant  qulls  fussent  associ^  ces  ouvricrs  Ataieol  paunement  vttaa  de  ta 
veate  et  de  U  blouse ;  parce  que,  faute  de  priTojance,  et  eurtout  Jk  cause  du 
chSmage,  its  n'aTsient  JamaiB  une  sonune  disponible  de  60  francs  pour  acbetar 
une  redingole.  A^jourd'bui,  la  plupart  soot  vfitua  auaai  bien  que  Ira  bonrgeolB; 
quelquefoia  m£nie  arec  plua  de  goflL  Cela  tieot  I  ce  que  I'ouvrier,  a;uit  an 
cridit  dans  bod  aMociation,  trouve  paitout  ce  dont  il  a  besoin  sur  un  bon  qu'il 
souscrit ;  et  la  calSBe  retient  chaqae  quinzaioe  one  partie  de  la  somme  i  ttdodre. 
De  la  sarte,  I'^pargne  Be  fUt,  pour  alnta  dire,  malgri  I'ouvrier.  Pluaieura  rnSme, 
u'ayant  plus  de  dettea,  Be  sooBcHvent  i  eux-mSmea  des  bona  de  100  fr«ncB  paya- 
bles en  cinq  caois,  afln'  de  r^siater  k  la  tentation  dea  d^penaea  inotilea.  On  leur 
retient  10  francs  par  quiazolne ;  et  au  bout  dee  dnq  mois,  boo  grfi,  mal  gri,  ila 
trouvent  ce  peUt  capilal  £pa[^£." 

The  following  table,  Islten  by  H.  Cfaerboliez  from  a  voi^  (Die  getetrblUhtn 
mtd  viirthKhaflliehai  Oenoutiuchifu*  der  arbeUtndtn  Clo'ien  in  Sngkmd, 
FrankreUh  und  SeuttcMand)  published  at  Tiibingen  in  1860  by  FrofesBor 
Iluber  (one  of  the  most  ardent  and  tugh-priudpled  apostles  of  this  kind  of  co- 
operation), ahowB  the  rapidly  progreaaive  growth  in  prosperity  of  the  UasoDB' 
Association  up  to  ISGS :— 


Tear. 

1862 

Amount  of 
bulueu  daae. 
tt. 
....           46,630 

Fnnia 

..      1,000 

..     20,000 
..     46,000 
..     80,000 
..  100,000 
..   130,000 
1,000  francs  ont  Ui 

186H 

iBse 

18(17 

....        614,694 
....       898,240 
.    .     .     .    1,880,000 

ce  dernier  dividende. 

adda  U.  Cherbulitt,  "S 
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at  the  eaii  of  the  year,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 


It  is  the  declared  principle  of  most  of  these  aesociations, 
that  they  do  not  eiiat  for  tlie  mere  private  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidaal  members,  but  for  the  promotion  of  the  co-operative 
cause.  With  every  extensioa,  therefore,  of  their  bosiness, 
they  take  in  additional  members,  not  to  receive  wages  from 
them  as  hired  labonrera,  but  to  enter  at  once  into  the  full 
benefits  of  the  association,  without  being  required  to  bring 
anything  iu,  except  their  labour :  the  only  condition  imposed 
is  that  of  receiving  during  a  few  years  a  smaller  share  in  the 
annual  division  of  profits,  as  some  equivalent  for  the  sacri- 

pr^levte  poor  le  toads  de  r^Eerre,  et  lea  100,000  francs  restant,  pirtag^  »ntK 
lea  BsnociAs,  out  danni  pour  cbscun  de  BOO  i  1600  froDce,  outre  leur  salairc,  et 
leur  part  dans  la  proprijt^  commuDe  en  immeubtea  et  en  materiel  d'exploiu- 

tiOD." 

Of  die  muiagemeiit  of  the  asaodationa  gcnerallj,  H.  Villiaiinii  aajg,  "  J"*! 
pa  me  coDTaiucre  par  moi^Biiae  de  rhtbileti  dea  g£ranta  et  dea  conaeils  d'ad- 
ministntion  des  asaociationa  0UTri6re«.  Cee  g^ranU  aont  bien  atip£riear«  pour 
Intelligence,  le  zule,  et  mime  pour  la  polilesse,  h  la  plupart  des  patrons  ou 
entreprenean  panJcuIiera.  Et  chez  les  ourriera  assod^  les  funeetea  faabitndea 
d'btempinuKe  dtepamiaemt  peu  i  pen,  STec  la  groaaiireti  el  la  rndeaae  qui  wmt 
b  ooui^qtKDce  de  la  trap  incompUte  educUioa  de  leur  «laaac." 

■  Even  the  anociatiou  founded  bj  U.  Louia  Blanc,  that  of  the  tailors  of 
Clicbj,  after  eighteen  montha  trial  of  hia  sjMem,  adopted  piece-work.  One  of 
the  reaaons  given  b;  tbon  for  abandoning  tbe  original  sTstem  ia  well  worth  ei- 
trK^ting.  "Ed  outre  dea  riees  dont  j'ai  parii,  lea  taillenn  lul  reprochaient 
d'engendrer  aana  ceaae  dea  diacoBsiona,  dea  querellea,  i  cause  de  I'inUrAt  que 
chacun  aiait  k  faire  travaitUr  sea  voUins.  La  lurveillance  mutueile  de  I'alelier 
d£g£ii£rait  ainm  en  on  esclafagc  Tiritable,  qui  ne  laisaait  &  pereoune  la  liberty  de  ' 
son  temps  et  de  tea  actiona.  Ces  diaaenaiona  out  diaparu  par  Tintroduction  du 
tivail  aux  pieces."  Feugneray,  p.  88.  One  of  tfae  moat  diacreditable  indica- 
tions of  n  low  iQoml  condition  given  of  late  bj  tbe  English  working  chases,  ia 
the  opposition  to  piece-work.  Wbeo  tbe  pajiment  per  piece  is  not  sufficiently 
high,  tliat  ia  a  just  ground  of  objection.  But  dislike  to  piece-work  in  itself,  ex- 
cept under  mistaken  nationa,  must  be  dislike  to  jnatice  and  fhimeaa;  adesire  to 
cheat,  by  not  giring  work  la  proportion  to  paj.  Piece-work  is  the  perfection 
of  contract ;  and  contract,  in  all  work,  and  In  tbe  moat  minute  detail — tbe  prio- 
dpla  of  BO  much  paj  for  so  much  flervice,  carried  oul  to  the  utmost  extremity — 
is  the  syetem,  of  all  others,  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  degree  of  civiliza* 
tion,  moat  favonrable  to  the  worker ;  though  moat  nnfaroaittble  to  the  non- 
wi^er  who  wiahee  to  be  paid  for  being  id]«. 
VOL.  n. — 63 
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fices  of  tlie  founders.  When  members  quit  the  aasocJatioD, 
wliicli  they  are  always  at  liberty  to  do,  they  cany  none  of 
the  capital  with  them ;  it  remains  an  indivisible  proper^,  of 
which  the  members  for  the  time  being  have  the  use,  but  not 
the  arbitrary  disposal :  by  the  etipalations  of  most  of  the  con- 
tracts,  even  if  the  association  breaks  ap,  the  capital  cannot 
be  divided,  but  mnst  be  devoted  enUre  to  some  work  of 
beneficence  or  of  public  ntility.  A  £zed,  and  generally  a 
considerable,  proportion  of  the  annual  profita,  is  not  shared 
among  the  members,  bat  added  to  the  capital  of  the  associ- 
ation, or  devoted  to  the  repayment  of  advances  previonsly 
made  to  it ;  another  portion  is  set  aside  to  provide  for  the 
sick  and  disabled,  and  another  to  form  a  fund  for  extending 
the  practice  of  association,  or  aiding  other  associations  in 
their  need.  The  managers  are  paid,  like  other  members, 
for  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  management,  nsually  at 
the  rate  of  the  highest  paid  labour :  but  the  rule  is  adhered 
to,  that  the  exercise  of  power  shall  never  be  an  occasion  of 
pi-ofit. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  associations  to  compete  successfully 
with  individnal  capitalists,  even  at  an  early  period  of  their 
existence,  M.  Fengneray*  said,  ^'Les  associations  qui  ont 
et<^  fondees  depnis  deux  ann6es,  avaient  bien  des  obstacles  a 
vaincre;  la  plapart  manqnaient  presqne  absolumeot  de 
capital ;  toutes  marchaient  dans  one  voie  encore  iucxploree ; 
elles  bravaient  lee  perils  qui  menacent  toujours  lea  novateurs 
et  les  debutants.  Et  ni^anmoins,  dans  beaucoup  d'industries 
ou  elles  se  sont  ^blies,  ellcs  constituent  deja  poor  les 
anciennes  maisons  tine  rivalite  redoutable,  qui  eascite  m€me 
des  plftintes  nombrenses  dans  uiie  partie  de  la  honigeoiBie, 
non  pas  Bcnlement  chez  les  traiteurs,  leg  limonadicrs  et  les 
coiffeurs,  c'eet-A  dire  dabs  les  industries  ou  la  nature  des 
produits  permet  anx  associations  de  compter  sur  la  clientele 
d^mocratiquc,  mais  dans  d'autres  industries  oil  elles  n*ont 
pas  les  mfimes  avantages.  On  n'a  qn'4  consulter  par  ex- 
emple  les  fabricants  de  fauteuils,  de  chaises,  do  limes,  et 
•  Pp.«-e. 
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Ton  Baura  d'enx  si  lea  ^tablissements  lefi  plus  importants  en 
lenrs  genres  de  fabricatioa  ne  eont  pas  les  etablissementa 
dea  aaeocies.** 

The  vitality  of  these  aeeociations  mnet  indeed  be  great,  to 
have  enabled  about  twenty  of  them  to  aorvive  not  only  the 
anti-socialist  reaction,  which  for  the  time  discredited  all  at-  ' 
tempts  to  enable  workpeople  to  be  their  own  employers— 
not  only  the  ii-acasserics  of  the  police,  and  the  hostile  policy 
of  the  government  since  the  usurpation — bat  in  addition  to 
these  obstacles,  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  trying 
condition  of  financial  and  commercial  affairs  from  1S54  to 
1858.  Of  the  prosperity  attained  by  some  of  them  even 
while  passing  through  this  difficult  period,  I  have  given, 
examples  which  must  be  conclusive  to  all  minds  as  to  thej^ 
brilliant  future  reserved  for  the  principle  of  eo-operaUon.      I     , 

It  is  not  in  France  atone  that  these  associations  have 
comoiebced  a  career  of  prosperity.  To  aay  nothing  at  pres- 
ent of  Piedmont  or  of  Germany,  England  can  produce  cases 
of  anccese  rivalling  even  thoae  which  I  have  cited  from  ., 
France.  Under  the  impulse  commenced  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  1  " 
more  recently  prop^ated  by  the  writings  and  personal 
efforts  of  A  band  of  friends,  chiefly  clergymen  and  barristers, 
to  whose  noble  exertions  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be 
given,  the  good  seed  was  widely  sown  ;  the  nec^sary  alter- 
ations in  the  English  law  of  partnership  were  obtained  from 
Parliament,  on  the  benevolent  and  public-spirited  initiative 
of  Mr.  Slaney ;  many  industrial  associations,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  co-operative  stores  for  retail  purchases, 
were  fonnded.  Among  these  are  already  many  instances  of 
remarkable  prosperity,  the  most  signal  of  which  are  the 
Leeds  Flour  Mill,  imd  the  Bochdale  Society  of  Equitable 
Pioneers.  Of  this  last  association,  the  most  successful  of  all, 
the  history  has  been  written  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
by  Mr.  Holyoabe  ;*  and  the  notoriety  which  by  this  and 
other  means  has  been  given  to  facts  so  encouraging,  is  cauft- 

*  Self-liclp  b7  Uie  Fm^Is— Histwjr  of  Co-openlioQ  In  Bocbdale.  |  ' 
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ing  a  rapid  extension  of  associatiooB  with  similar  objects  in 
Lancaeliire  and  Yorkehire. 

Tlie  original  capital  of  the  Eochdale  Society  coDBisted 
of  28/.,  brought  together  by  the  nnassiBted  economy  of  about 
forty  labonrere,  through  the  alow  process  of  a  sabscription 
of  twopence  (afterwards  I'aised  to  threepence)  per  week. 
Witlt  this  sum  they  established  in  1844  a  small  shop,  or 
store,  for  the  supply  of  a  few  common  articles  for  the  con- 
sumption of  their  own  families.  As  their  careftdncss  and 
honesty  brought  them  an  increase  of  customers  and  of 
subscribers,  they  extended  their  operations  to  a  greater 
number  of  articles  of  consumption,  and  in  a  few  years 
were  able  to  make  a  large  investment  in  shares  of  a  Co- 
operative Com  Mill.  Mr.  llolyoake  thus  relates  the  stages 
of  their  progress  up  to  1857. 

"  The  Equitable  Pioneer's  Society  is  divided  into  seven 
departments :  Grocery,  Drapery,  Butchering,  Shocmakiug, 
Clogging,  Tailoring,  Wholesale. 

"  A  separate  account  is  kept  of  each  business,  and  a 
general  account  is  given  each  qnarter,  showing  the  position 
of  the  whole. 

"The  grocery  business  was  commenced  as  «e  have 
related,  in  December  1844,  with  only  four  articles  to  sell. 
It  now  includes  whatever  a  grocer's  shop  should  include. 

"The  drapery  business  was  started  in  1847,  with  an 
humble  array  of  attractions.  In  1854  it  was  erected  into 
a  separate  department, 

"  A  year  earlier,  1846,  the  Store  began  to  sell  butchers' 
meat,  buying  eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  a  tradesman 
in  the  town.  After  a  while,  the  sales  were  discontinued 
until  1850,  when  the  Society  had  a  warehouse  of  its  own. 
Mr.  John  Moorhooae,  who  has  now  two  assistants,  buys  and 
kills  for  the  Society  three  oxen,  eight  sheep,  sundry  porkers 
and  calves,  which  are  on  the  average  converted  into  1302. 
of  cash  per  week. 

"  Shocmakiug  commenced  in  1852.  Three  men  and  an 
apprentice  make,  and  a  stock  is  kept  on  sale. 
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*'  Clogging  and  tailoring  commenced  also  in  tliis  year. 

"  TliG  wholesale  department  commenced  in  1852,  and 
marke  an  important  development  of  the  Pioneers'  proceed- 
ings. Tliia  department  lias  been  created  for  snppljiug  any 
membere  requiring  large  quantities,  and  with  a  view  to 
supply  the  co-operative  stores  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
whose  small  capitals  do  not  enable  them  to  buy  in  the  best 
markets,  nor  command  the  services  of  ^hat  is  otherwise 
indispensable  to  every  etore — a  good  htyr,  who  knows  the 
markets  and  his  business,  who  knows  what,  how,  and 
where  to  buy.  Tlie  wholesale  department  guarantees 
])urity,  quality,  fair  prices,  standard  weight  and  measore, 
but  all  on  the  never-failing  principle,  cash  payment." 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  members  who  now 
reside  at  a  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  serving  the  great 
increase  of  customers,  "Branch  stores  have  been  opened. 
In.lS56,  the  first  Branch  was  opened,  in  the  Oldham  Road, 
ahout  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  Rochdale.  In  1857  the 
Castleton  Branch,  and  another  in  the  Whitworth  Road, 
were  established,  and  a  fourth  Branch  in  Pinfold." 

The  warehouse,  of  which  their  original  Store  was  a 
single  apartment,  was  taken  on  lease  by  the  Society,  very 
inucli  (tut  of  repair,  in  1849.  "Every  part  has  nndergonc 
neat  refitting  and  modest  decoration,  and  now  wears  the  air 
of  a  thoroughly  respectable  place  of  business.  One  room  is 
now  handsomely  fitted  up  as  a  newsroom.    Another  is 

neatly  fitted  up  as  a  library Their  newsroom  is  as 

well  supplied  as  that  of  a  London  club,"  It  is  now  "  free 
to  members,  and  supported  from  the  Education  Fnnd,"  a 
fund  consisting  of  Sj  per  cent  of  all  the  profits  divided, 
-which  is  set  apart  for  educational  purposes.  "  The  Library 
contains  2200  volumes  of  the  best,  and  among  them,  many 
of  the  most  expensive  books  published.  The  Library  is 
free.  From  1850  to  1855,  a  school  for  young  persons  was 
conducted  at  a  charge  of  twopence  per  month.  Since  1855, 
a  room  has  been  granted  by  the  Board  for  the  use  of  I'rom 
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twenty  to  thirty  persons,  from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  forty 
for  mutual  instmctioQ  on  Snndays  and  Tuesdays.  .  .  . 

*'  The  corn-mill  was  of  courae  rented,  and  stood  at  Small 
Bridge,  some  distance  from  the  town — one  mile  and  a  half. 
The  Society  have  since  built  in  the  town  an  entirely  new 
mill  for  themselves.  The  engine  and  the  machinery  are  of 
the  most  suhstantial  and  improved  kind.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  corn-mill  is  8,i50l.  of  which  3,781?.  15*.  2rf. 
is  snhacribed  by  the  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society.  Tlie 
corn-mill  employs  eleven  men." 

At  a  later  period  they  extended  tlieir  operations  to  the 
staple  manufacture  itself.  From  the  snccess  of  the  Pioneers' 
Society  grew  not  only  tlie  co-operative  corn-mil),  hut  n  co- 
operative association  for  cotton  and  woollen  manufactoring. 
"  The  capital  in  this  department  is  4000?.,  of  wliieh  anm 
2042?,  lias  been  subscribed  by  the  Equitable  Pioneers' 
Society,  This  Manufacturing  Society  has  ninety-six  power 
looms  at  work,  and  employs  twenty-six  men,  seven  women, 
four  boys,  and  five  girls — in  all  forty-two  persons " 

"  In  1858  the  Store  purchased  for  743?.,  a  warehouse 
(free-hold)  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  they 
keep  and  retail  their  stores  of  flour,  hutchcr'B  meat,  pota- 
toes, and  kindred  articles.  Tlieir  committee-rooms  and 
ofBcee  are  fitted  up  in  the  same  building.  They  rent  other 
houses  adjoining  for  calico  and  hosiery  and  shoe  stores.  In 
their  wilderness  of  rooms,  the  visitor  stumbles  upon  shoe- 
makers and  tailors,  at  work  under  healthy  conditions,  and 
in  perfect  peace  of  mind  as  to  the  result  on  Saturday  nigtit. 
Their  warehouses  are  everywhere  as  bounti(ully  stocked  as 
Noah's  Ark,  and  cheerful  customers  literally  crowd  Toad 
Lane  at  night,  swarming  like  bees  to  every  counter.  Tho 
industrial  districts  of  England  have  not  snch  another  sight  as 
the  Rochdale    Co-operative  Store  on    Saturday  night."* 

■  '■'But  it  if  not,"  adds  Mr.  HolToalte,  "the  iirUUincyoTcommcroikl  ■etirjty 
In  which  eithsr  wril«r  or  Te*der  will  take  the  deepest  iniereet ;  It  ig  in  the  new 
and  inpTOTed  ipirit  animating  this  inteicourae  of  trade.  Bujer  and  seller  meet 
as  rriends;  tbn«  is  no  orensacbing  on  one  ndc,  and  DO  suspicion  on  the  other. 
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Since  the  disgracefnl  failure  of  the  Koclidale  SaringB  Bank 
in  184&,  the  Society's  Store  has  become  the  virtual  Savings 
Bank  of  the  place. 

The  following  tahle,  completed  to  1860  from  the  Alma- 
nack published  by  the  Society,  shows  tlie  pecnniary  resnlt 
of  its  operations  from  the  commencemeDt. 


T,„. 

No.  of 
Usmbcn. 

Amoniilofni|>n>]. 

AtoDiintorc^Bhitilcm 
iDitoretnnuuBl). 

ADimmEofpraBl    1 

£     1.    cf. 

£■.<!. 

£       1.    d.         1 

ISM 

28 

!8     0    0 

18411 

74 

181  la  5 

lltTn    6 

82  17     B        1 

1846 

86 

268     7     li 

1,146   17     7 

80  16    31 

1847 

110 

286     6    si 

l,9a4  13  10 

72     2  10 

1848 

140 

397     0    0 

2,278    6    Hi 

117  16  1(H 

1849 

3B0 

1.193  19     I 

6,611   18     0 

C61      3     B 

1860 

600 

2,289   10     B 

18,179  17     0 

889  12     H 

1861 

6S0 

2,786     0     li 

17,B38    4    0 

B90  19     8i 

1862 

680 

3,471     0     6 

le,86a     6    0 

1,206  16     24 

1863 

7'20 

6,848     8  11 

22,760    0    0 

1,674   18   Ui 

1854 

900 

7,17a  IS     7 

88,384    0    0 

1,763  11    aj 

18S6 

1400 

11,088  la  104 

44.902  la     0 

3,106     8     4i 

ISBH 

1600 

ia,B20  13     li 

63,197  10    0 

8,S21    13     1^ 

1867 

1800 

16,142    I    a 

7»,788    0    0 

6,470     6     8i 

I8S8 

I9S0 

18,100     6     4 

71,689    0    0 

6,284  17    *i 

1869 

270S 

27,060  M    2 

104,012    0    0 

10,789  18    6i 

1660 

34B0 

87,710    9    0 

182,068    0    0 

1B,906    »  11 

I  need  not  enter  into  similar  particulars  respecting  the 
Corn-Mill  Society,  and  will  merely  state  tliat  in  1860  its 


....  Tbese  crowds  of  butable  working  men,  who  never  knew  before  when 
the;  pot  good  food  in  their  mouths,  whoee  eYoj  dinner  wn  idultertled,  whose 
dioea  let  in  the  witer  s  monlh  too  eoon,  whose  vraietcoaU  dione  with  deHb' 
dnit,  »ni  whose  witcb  wore  calico  tbkl  wonld  not  wuh,  no*  buy  in  the  nuurkele 
Hke  mi]lionn>Ii«e,  ud  tatv:  m»  pureneis  of  food  goes,  live  like  lords."  Far  bet- 
ter, probably,  in  that  particular;  for  aasDredly  lonls  are  not  the  customers  least 
cheated,  in  the  present  race  of  dUtonert  competition.  "  Thej  are  weaving  their 
own  staflh,  making  their  own  shoes,  sewing  (heir  own  gannents,  and  grinding 
their  own  com.  The;  bay  the  purest  engar  and  the  best  le*.  and  grind  (hdr 
own  coffee.  They  slaughter  their  own  cattle,  and  the  Snest  beasts  of  the  land 
waddle  down  the  streets  of  Rochdale  for  the  consumption  of  flannel  wearers  and 
cobb]ei&  (Last  year  the  Society  idvertised  for  a  PtovUon  Agent  to  make  pur- 
chases in  Ireland,  and  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  that  duty.)  When  did  com- 
petition give  poor  men  these  advantages?  And  will  any  man  My  that  the  moral 
character  of  these  people  it  not  Improved  under  tiiese  influeoces.  The  leelotal- 
lets  of  Rochdale  acknowledge  that  the  Store  has  made  more  sober  men  dnce  it 
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capital  is  set  down,  on  the  Bame  authority,  at  26,618^.  14<. 
6d.,  and  the  profit  for  that  single  year  at  10,164^.  12«.  5rf. 
For  the  manufacturing  establishment  I  have  no  certified 
information  later  than  that  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  states  the 
capital  of  the  concern,  in  1857,  to  be  65001.  But  a  letter 
in  the  Kochdale  Observer  of  May  26,  1860,  editorially 
announced  as  by  a  person  of  good  information,  says  that 
the  capital  bad  at  that  time  reached  50,00OZ, :  and  the 
flame  letter  gives  highly  satisfactory  statements  respecting 
other  similar  associations  :  the  Eossendale  Industrial  Com- 
pany, capital  40,OOOZ. ;  the  "Walsden  Co-operative  Com- 
pany, capital  8,000?. ;  the  Bacnp  and  Wardle  Commercial 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  40,000?.,  "  of  which  more  than 
onc-tliird  is  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  and  this  circumstance, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  unexampled  commercial  pros- 
perity, has  caused  the  rate  of  dividend  tfl  shareholders  to 
rise  to  an  almost  fabulous  height." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  tate  any  but  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  prospects  of  mankind,  when  in  the  two  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  obscure  depths  of  society  contain 
simple  working  men  whose  integrity,  good  sense,  self-com- 
mand, and  hononrable  confidence  in  one  another,  have  ena- 
bled them  to  carry  these  noble  experiments  to  tho  triumph- 
ant issue  which  the  facts  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages 

commenced  thin  all  their  eflbria  httye  been  mble  to  make  in  the  Bame  time. 
Huabands  irho  never  kneir  vbat  it  wm  to  be  out  of  debt,  and  poor  nixee  who 
during  fortj  yeara  never  luuH  riipenoe  nncandemned  in  their  pockets,  now  poi- 
Mss  little  storea  of  monef  MiiBdent  to  build  titem  cottages,  and  go  evcrf  week 
iuUi  Iheii  own  market  with  money  jingling  in  thdr  pockets ;  and  in  tliat  market 
there  ia  no  diatnut  and  no  decepdon;  there  Is  no  adulteration,  and  no  secotid 
prioee.  The  whole  atmo^bere  il  honest.  Those  who  serre,  neither  hurry, 
finesae,  nor  flatter.  Ttu-y  ioBe  fin  interttt  in  Mamtty.  They  havs  but  one 
duty  to  perform — that  of  giving  fur  meaiure,  tall  weight,  and  a  pure  artioie. 
In  other  parts  of  the  town,  where  oompetition  Is  the  principle  of  trade,  all  the 
preaching  in  Rochdale  ctumot  produce  moral  efltcta  like  tbeee. 

"At  the  Store  has  nude  no  debts,  it  has  incurred  no  loaaes;  and  daring 
tUrteea  years'  transactions,  and  receipts  amounting  to  a03,8S2I.,  it  has  had  no 
lawsuits."  The  Artiitraton  af  the  Sodetiet,  during  all  their  years  of  office,  hare 
nerer  had  a  case  to  decide,  and  are  diacDntcnted  that  nobody  quarrds." 
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attest.  Tlieir  admirable  history  ebows  how  vast  an 
might  be  made  even  in  the  aggregate  productiveness  of 
labour,  if  tlie  labotirers  as  a  maaa  were  plaeud  in  a  relation 
to  their  irork  which  would  make  it  (what  now  it  is  not) 
their  princii>le  and  their  interest  to  do  the  utntoat,  instead 
of  the  least  possible,  in  exchange  for  their  remuneration. 
In  the  cooperative  movement,  the  pennaneney  of  which 
may  now  be  coufiidered  as  ensured,  wo  see  exemplified  the 
process  for  bringing  about  a  change  in  society,  which  wou!d> 
combine  the  freedom  and  independence  of_the  individual,! 
with  the  moral,  inteUectualj  and  economical  advantages  of 
tiS^eg-ate  prodnction ;  and  which,  without  violence  or 
spoliation,  or  even  any  sadden  disturbance  of  existing 
habits  and  expectations,  would  realize,  at  least  in  the  in- 
dnstri^  department,  th.o  best  aapirationa  of  the. democratic^ 
flpiiit,  b^^utting  an  end  to  the  division  of  society  into  thel 
induBtrions  andthe  idle,  and  eSacioj;  all  social  distinctions ) 
buFtrrfisoTairly^arnftH  hy  p'^T^'QTifll  services  and  exertions. 
Associations  like  those  which  wc  have  described,  by  tlie 
very  process  of  their  success,  are  a  course  of  education  in 
those  moral  and  active  qualities  by  wliich  alone  success  can 
be  either  deserved  or  attained.  As  associations  multiplied, 
they  would  tend  more  and  more  to  absorb  all  ivork-people, 
except  those  who  have  too  little  understauding,  or  too  little 
virtue,  to  be  capable  of  learning  to  act  on  any  other  system 
than  that  of  narrow  selfishness.  As  this  change  proceeded, 
owners  of  capital  would  gradually  find  it  to  their  advantage, 
instead  of  maintaining  the  struggle  of  the  old  system  with 
work-people  of  only  the  worst  description,  to  lend  their 
capital  to  the  associations ;  to  do  this  at  a  diminishing  rate 
of  interest,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  even  to  exchange  their 
capital  for  terminable  annuities.  In  this  or  some  aneh 
mode,  the  existing  accumulations  of  capital  might  honestly,  I 
and  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  process,  become  in  the  end  ; 
the  joint  property  of  all  who  participate  in  their  productive  J 
empjoynient :  a  transformation  which,  thus  effected,  (and 
assuming  of  course  that  both  sexes  participate  equally  in 
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the  rights  and  in  tJie  government  of  the  association)*  woald 
be  the  ne&rest  approach  tojocialJ^DBtice,  and  the  most  bene- 

ificial  ordering  of  in'dnBtrial  affaire  for  the  nnivereal  astod, 
which  itls  p<^ib  leal  prcBenF  to  foresee. 


g  7.  I  Agree,  then,  with  the  Socialist  writerB  in  their 
conception  of  the  form  which  indastrial  operations  tend  to 
assume  in  ihe  advance  of  improvement ;  and  I  entirely 
share  their  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  commencing 
this  trao^ormation,  and  that  it  slionld  by  all  just  and  efiect- 
nal  means  be  aided  and  encouraged.  But  while  I  agree 
and  sympathize  with  Socialists  in  this  practical  porlii^  of 
their  aims,  I  utterly  dissent  from  the  most  conspicnousand 
v^iement_2art  of  their  teachinjfj  their  declaraatipn^.  against 
competition.  With  moral  conceptions  in  many  respects  far 
ahead  of  the  existing  arrangements  of  society,  they  have 
in  general  very  confused  and  erroneous  notions  of  its  actual 
working ;  and  one  of  their  greatest  errorSjjis^I  conceiTe,  is  to 
charge  upon  competition  all  the  economical  evils  which  at 
presenTexisf.  ^They  foi^t  that  wherever  competition  is 
not,  monopoly  is ;  and  that  monopoly,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
the  taxation  of  the  indnstrious  for  the  support  of  indolence, 
if  not  of  plunder.  Th^  forget,  too,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  competition  among  labourers,  all  other  competition 
is  tor  the  benefit  of  the  labourers,  by  cheapening  the  articles 
they  consume ;  that  competition  even  in  the  labour  m&r- 


*  In  thii  T«spect  tlaa  the  Bocbdale  Sodetj  bu  given  *o  exunple  of  teason 
and  Justice,  irorthy  of  the  good  seiuw  uid  good  feeling  manifested  in  their  gen- 
eral proceedings.  "The  Rochdale  Store,"  a>,n  Hr.  Hol;o«ke,  " rendera  lad- 
dental  but  ntloable  aid  towards  realixlng  the  civil  independence  of  wmaea. 
Women  maj  be  meml>en  of  thia  Storo,  and  toM  in  its  procecdlngB.  Sngle  and 
married  vomen  join.  Mui;  married  women  became  members  becauae  tbeli 
buabandi  wIU  not  t«ke  the  trouble,  and  olhera  join  !□  It  in  self'^cfencc,  to  pre- 
vent  the  hnaband  from  apeoding  their  money  in  drink.  Tbe  huaband  cannot 
wididraw  the  saTinga  at  the  Store  standing  In  the  wife's  name,  anleaa  ibe  tlgnt 
the  order.  Of  couise,  aa  the  law  atiQ  stands,  the  husband  could  by  legal  procea* 
get  posaeauon  of  the  money.  But  a  process  takes  time,  and  the  hosband  get* 
■aber  and  thinks  better  of  It  belbre  the  lav  can  maTc." 
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ket  is  a  sonrce  not  of  low  but  of  high  wages,  wlierever 
the  competition  for  labonr  exceeds  tha  competition  of 
Jaboar,  aa  in  America,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the  skilled 
trades ;  and  never  coald  be  a  canee  of  low  wages,  save  by 
the  overfitocking  of  the  labonr  market  through  the  too  great 
numbers  of  the  labonrera'  famtliee  ;  while,  if  the  supply  of  < 
labourera  ia  cxcesBire,  not  even  SoejaliBni  can  prevent  their )' 
remuneration  from  heinglow.    BesidcB,  if  asEociation  were 
nniversai,  there    would  bo    no    competition  between    la-  j 
bourer  and  labourer ;  and  that  between  association  and  \  ^ 
association  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  consttmera,  | 
that  is,  of  the  associationB ;  of  the  indnstrioas  claesee  gene-  ' 
rally. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  no  inconveniences  iu  ^ 
competition,  m  that  the  moral  objections  urged  against  it  1 
by  Socialist  .writers,  as  a  source  of  jealousy  and  hostility 
among  those  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  are  altogether 
groundless.  But  if  competition  has  its  evils,  it  prevents 
greater  evils.  As  M.  Feugucray  well  says  *  "  La  raclne  la 
pins  profonde  des  maux  ct  des  iniquit^s  qui  courrent  lo 
monde  industriel,  n'est  pas  la  conenrrenee,  maia  bien  I'ex- 
ploitation  du  travail  par  le  capital,  et  la  part  i^norme  que 
les  posseseenrs  des  instruments  de  travail  pr^lcvent  sur  les  J-  " 
produits  ....  Si  la  c-oncnrronce  a  beancoup  de  pnissance 
pour  le  mal,  elle  n'a  pas  moins  de  f^ondite  pour  le  bien, 
Burtont  en  ce  qni  conceme  le  dcveloppement  des  facnltes 
individnelles,  et  le  Bucces  des  innovationB."  It  ia  the  com- 
inon  error  of  Socialists  to  overlook  the  natural  indoleilceJlf 
mankind  ;  their  tendency  to  be  passive,  to  be  the  slaves  of 
liaSit,  to  persist  indefinitely  in  a  course  once  chosen.  Let 
them  once  attain  any  state  of  existence  which  tliey  consider 
tolerable,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  that  they 
will  thenceforth  stagnate ;  will  not  exert  themselves  to  im- 
prove, and  by  letting  their  faculties  mat,  will  lose  even 
the  eneigy  required  to  preserve  them  from  deterioration. 
Competition  may  not  be  the  best  conceivable  stimnlus,  bnt 
•  P.  »a 
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it^  is  at  present  a  necessai2_one,  and  no  one  can  foresee  the 
time  wlien  it  will  not  be  indispensable  to  progress.  Even 
ooniining  ourselves  to  the  induetnal  department,  in  which, 
more  than  in  any  other,  the  majority  may  be  supposed  to 
be  comjietent  judges  of  improvements  ;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  induce  the  general  assembly  of  an  association  to  submit 
to  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  altering  their  habits  by 
adopting  some  new  and  promising  invention,  unless  their 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  rival  aesociations  made  tliem 
apprehend  that  what  they  would  not  consent  to  do,  others 
would,  and  that  they  would  be  left  behind  in  the  race. 

Instead  of  looking  upon  competition  as  the  baneful  and 
anti-social  principle  which  it  is  held  to  he  by  the  generality 
of  Socialists,  I  conceive  that,  even  in  the  present  state  of 
society  and  industry,  every  restnction  of  it  is  an  evil,  and 
'every  extension  of  it,  even  if  for  the^tinie  jnjiirjvnpiy  affW't- 
niig  some  pla.'w  nf  laiiourerH,  is  alw>^y>j  ^ln  idtimatc  good.. 
To  l)e  protected  against  competition  is  to  be  protected  in 
idleness,  in  mental  dulness ;  to  be  saved  the  necessity  of 
being  as  active  and  as  intelligent  as  other  people  ;  and  if  it 
is  also  to  be  protected  against  being  underbid  for  employ- 
ment by  a  less  highly  paid  class  of  labourers,  this  is  only 
where  old  custom  or  local  and  ]>«rtial  monopoly  has  placed 
some  particular  class  of  artisans  in  a  privileged  position  as 
compared  with  the  rest ;  and  the  time  has  come  when  the 
interest  of  universal  improvement  is  no  longer  promoted  by 
prolonging  the  privileges  of  a  few.  If  the  slopsellera  and 
other  of  their  class  have  lowered  the  wages  of  tailorB,  and 
some  other  artisans,  by  making  them  an  affair  of  competi- 
tion instead  of  custom,  so  much  the  better  in  the  end. 
"What  is  now  required  is  not  to  bolster  up  old  customs, 
whereby  limited  classes  of  labouring  people  obtain  partial 
gains  which  interest  them  in  keeping  up  the  present  organ- 
ization of  society,  but  to  introduce  new  general  practices 
beneficial  to  all ;  and  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  at  whatever 
makes  the  privileged  classes  of  skilled  artisans  feel,  that 
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tliey  have  the  same  intereBlB,  and  depend  for  their  reinii- 
neration  on  the  same  general  cauees,  and  must  resort  for  the 
iinpvovcmeDt  of  their  condition  to  the  same  remedieB,  as 
the  less  fortunately  circnmBtanced  and  comparatively  help- 
less multitude.  ■*<  '  ^^  . ,.  ■ 
...r'V,..!-       .,'■ 
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OF  THE   INFLUENCE  OF  GOTERN- 
MENT. 


OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  GENEBiX. 

§  1.  OxB  of  ^e  moBt  disputed  q^aestione  both  in  politi- 
cal science  and  in  practical  stateBmansliip  at  this  particular  •  ' 
period,  relates  to  the  proper  limits  of  the  functions  and 
agency  of  governments.  At  other  times  it  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  how  governments  should  be  constituted, 
and  according  to  what  principles  and  rules  they  should 
exercise  their  authority ;  but  it  is  now  almost  equally  a 
question,  to  what  departments  of  human  affairs  that  au- 
thority should  extend.  And  when  the  tide  sets  so  strongly 
towards  changes  in  government  and  legislation,  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  condition  of  manliind,  this  discussion  is 
more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish  in  interest.  On 
the  one  hand,  impatient  reformers,  thinking  it  easier  and 
shorter  to  get  possession  of  the  government  than  of  the 
Intellects  and  dispositions  of  the  public,  are  under  a  constant 
temptation  to  stretch  the  province  of  government  beyond 
due  bounds :  while,  on  the  other,  mankind  have  been  so 
mnch  accnstomed  by  their  rulers  to  interference  for   pur- 
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poses  other  than  the  public  good,  or  under  an  erroneone 
conception  of  what  that  good  reqnires,  and  so  many  rash 
propoeaJa  are  made  by  eiiicere  lovers  of  improvement,  for 
attempting,  by  compulsory  r^alation,  the  attainment  of 
objects  which  can  only  be  effectually  or  only  usefully  com- 
passed by  opinion  and  discussion,  that  there  liae  grown  up 
a  spirit  of  resistance  m  limine  to  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, merely  as  such,  and  a  dispoeition  to  restrict  its  sphere 
of  action  within  the  narrowest  bounds.  From  differences 
in  the  historical  development  of  different  nations,  not 
necessary  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  the  former  excess,  that  of 
exa^erating  the  province  of  government,  prevails  most, 
botli  in  theory  and  in  practice,  among  the  Continental  na- 
tions, while  in  England  the  contrary  spirit  has  hitherto  been 
predominant. 

The  general  principles  of  the  question,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
question  of  principle,  I  shall  make  an  attempt  to  determine 
in  a  later  chapter  of  this  Book  :  after  first  considering  tho 
effects  produced  by  the  conduct  of  government  in  tlie  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  universally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  it. 
For  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a  specification  of  the  func- 
tions which  are  either  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a  govern- 
ment, or  are  exercised  habitnally  and  without  objection  by 
all  governments ;  as  distinguished  from  those  respecting 
which  it  has  been  considered  questionable  whether  govern- 
ments should  exercise  them  or  not.  The  former  may  be 
termed  the  necessary,  the  latter  the  optional,  functions  of 
government.  By  the  term  optional  it  is  not  meant  to 
imply,  that  it  can  ever  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  ot 
arbitrary  choice,  whether  the  government  should  or  shonld 
not  take  upon  itself  the  functions  in  question ;  but  only 
that  the  expediency  of  its  exercising  them  does  not  amount 
to  necessity,  and  is  a  subject  on  which  diversity  of  opinion 
does  or  may  exist. 

§  2.  In  attempting  to  enumerate  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  government,  we  find  them  to  be  considerably  more 
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multirarioas  than  moat  people  are  at  first  aware  of,  and  not  '  "^ 
capable  of  being  circuiuBcribed  bj  thoae  very  definite  lines 
of  detnarcation,  which,  ia  the  iocouBiderateness  of  popular 
discuBsioD,  it  10  often  attempted  to  draw  round  them.  We 
sometimes,  for  example,  hear  it  said  that  governments  ought  ' 
to  confine  themselves  to  afiording  protection  against  force 
and  iraud :  that,  these  two  things  apart,  people  shonld  he 
free  sgente,  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  so  long 
as  a  person  practises  no  violence  or  deception,  to  the  injury 
of  others  in  person  or  property,  legislatures  and  govern- 
ments are  in  no  way  called  on  to  concern  themselves  about 
him.  But  why  should  people  be  protected  by  their  govern- 
ment, that  is,  by  their  own  collective  strength,  against 
violence  and  fraud,  and  not  against  other  evils,  except  that 
the  expediency  is  more  obvious  ?  If  nothing,  hat  what 
people  cannot  possibly  do  for  themselves,  can  be  fit  to  bo 
done  for  them  by  government,  people  might  be  required  to 
protect  themselves  by  their  skill  and  courage  even  against 
force,  or  to  beg  or  buy  protection  against  it,  as  they  actnally 
do  where  the  government  is  not  capable  of  protecting  them : 
and  against  fraud  every  one  has  the  protection  of  his  own 
wits.  But  without  further  anticipating  the  discussion  of 
principles,  it  is  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  con- 
sider facts. 

Under  which  of  these  heads,  the  repression  of  force  or 
of  &aud,  are  we  to  place  the  operation,  for  example,  of  the 
laws  of  inheritance?  Some  such  laws  must  exist  in  all 
societies.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  this  matter 
government  has  merely  to  give  e&ect  to  the  disposition 
which  an  individual  makes  of  his  own  property  by  will. 
This,  however,  is  at  least  extremely  disputable ;  there  is 
probably  no  conntiy  by  whose  laws  the  power  of  testament- 
ary disposition  is  p^ectly  absolute.  And  suppose  the 
very  common  case  of  there  being  no  will :  does  not  the  law, 
that  is,  the  government,  decide  on  principles  of  general 
expediency,  who  shall  take  the  succession  }  and  in  case  the 
successor  is  in  any  manner  incompetent,  does  it  not  appoint 
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persons,  frequently  ofiBcers  of  its  own,  to  collect  the  pro- 
perty and  apply  it  to  liis  benefit)  There  are  many  otlier 
cases  in  which  the  government  undertakes  the  admiaiEtru- 
tion  of  property,  because  the  public  interest,  or  perhaps 
only  that  of  the  particular  persoDs  uoncemed,  is  thought  to 
require  it.  This  is  often  done  in  cases  of  litigated  property ; 
and  in  cases  of  judicially  declared  insolvency.  It  has 
never  been  contended  that  in  doing  these  things,  a  govern- 
ment exceeds  its  province, 

Nor  is  the  function  of  the  law  in  defining  property  itiielf, 
so  simple  a  thing  as  may  be  su}iposed.  It  may  be  iuia- 
gined,  perhaps,  that  the  law  lias  only  to  declare  and  pro- 
tect the  right  of  every  one  to  what  he  has  himself  produced, 
or  acquired  by  the  voluntary  consent,  fairly  obtained,  of  those 
who  produced  it.  But  is  there  nothing  recognised  as  prop 
erty  except  what  has  been  produced  ?  Is  there  not  the 
earth  itself,  its  forests  and  waters,  and  all  other  natural 
riches,  ahdve  and  below  the  surface  ?  These  are  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  hbman  race,  and  there  mnst  be  regulations  for 
the  coTnmon  enjoyment  of  it.  "Wliat  rights,  and  under 
what  conditions,  a  person  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  over 
any  portion  of  this  common  inheritance,  cannot  be  left 
undecided.  No  function  of  government  is  less  optional 
than  the  regulation  of  these  tliingB,  or  more  completely  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  civilized  society. 

Again,  the  legitimacy  is  conceded  of  repressing  violence 
or  treachery ;  but  under  which  of  these  heads  are  we  to 
place  the  obligation  imposed  on  people  to  perform  their 
contracts?  N on- performance  does  not  necessarily  imply 
fraud  ;  the  person  who  entered  into  the  contract  may  hava 
sincerely  intended  to  fidfil  it:  and  the  term  fraud,  which 
can  scarcely  admit  of  being  extended  even  to  the  case  of 
voluntary  breach  of  contract  when  no  deception  was  prac- 
tised, is  certainly  not  applicable  when  the  omission  to  per- 
form is  a  ease  of  negligence.  Is  it  no  part  of  the  dnty  of 
governments  to  enforce  contracts?  Here  the  doctrine  of 
non-interference  would  no  doabt  be  stretched  a  little,  and  it 
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would  be  said,  tliat  enforcing  ctmtracta  Ib  not  regnlating  the 
affairs  of  individuals  at  the  pleasure  of  government,  bat 
giving  effect  to  tlieir  own  expressed  desire.  Let  us  acquiesce 
in  this  enlargement  of  the  restrictive  theory,  and  take  it  fur 
what  it  is  worth.  But  goveruments  do  not  limit  their  con- 
com  with  contracts  to  a  simple  enforcement.  They  take 
npon  theinfielveB  to  determine  what  contracts  are  tit  to  be 
enforced.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  person,  not  being  either 
cheated  or  compelled,  makes  a  promise  to  another.  There 
are  promises  by  which  it  is  not  for  the  public  good  that 
persons  should  have  the  power  of  binding  themselves.  To 
Bay  nothing  of  engagements  to  do  something  contrary  to 
law,  tliere  are  engagements  which  the  law  refuses  to  en- 
force, for  reasons  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  prom- 
iser,  or  with  the  general  policy  of  the. state.  A  contract 
by  which  a  person  sells  himself  to  another  as  a  slave,  would  )  . 
be  declared  void  by  the  tribunals  of  this  and  of  most  other 
European  countries.  There  are  few  naUons  whose  laws  en- 
force a  contract  for  what  is  looked  upon  as  prostitution,  or 
any  matrimonial  engagement  of  which  the  conditions  vary 
in  any  respect  from  those  which  the  law  has  thought  £t  to 
prescribe.  But  when  once  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  any 
engagements  which  for  reasons  of  expediency  the  law  ought 
not  to  enforce,  the  same  question  is  neceeaarily  opened  with 
respect  to  all  engagements.  Whctlier,  for  example,  the  law 
fihonld  enforce  a  contract  to  labour,  when  the  wages  are  too 
low,  or  the  hours  of  work  too  severe ;  whether  it  sliould 
enforce  a  contract  by  which  a  person  binds  himself  to 
remain,  for  more  than  a  very  limited  period,  in  the  service 
of  a  given  individual :  whether  a  contract  of  marriage,  , 
entered  into  for  life,  should  continue  to  be  enforced  against 
the  deliberate  will  of  the  persons,  or  of  either  of  the  persons, 
who  entered  into  it.  Every  question  which  can  pofisibly 
arise  as  to  the  policy  of  contracts,  and  of  the  rel^ions  whicU 
they  establish  among  human  beings,  is  a  question  for  the 
I^slator ;  and  one  which  he  cannot  escape  from  consider< 
ing,  and  in  some  way  or  other  deciding. 
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Again,  the  prevention  and  snppression  of  force  and  fraad 
afford  appropriate  employment  for  soldiers,  policemen,  and 
criminal  judges ;  but  there  are  also  civil  tribunals.  The 
pimisliment  of  nTong  is  one  business  of  an  administration 
of  justice,  but  the  decision  of  disputes  is  another.  Innume- 
rable disputes  arise  between  pereons,  without  maia  fdes  on 
either  side,  through  misconception  of  their  legal  rights,  or 
from  not  being  agreed  about  the  facts,  on  tlie  proof  of  which 
those  rights  are  legally  dependent.  Is  it  not  for  the  general 
interest  tliat  the  State  should  appoint  persons  to  clear  up 
these  uncertainties  and  terminate  these  disputes  3  It  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  case  of  absolute  necessity.  People  might 
appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  engage  to  submit  to  his  decision ; 
and  they  do  so  where  there  are  no  courts  of  justice,  or 
where  the  courts  are  not  trusted,  or  where  their  delays  and 
expenses,  or  the  irrationality  of  their  rules  of  evidence,  deter 
people  from  resorting  to  them.  Still,  it  is  universally 
thought  right  that  the  State  should  establish  civil  tribunals ; 
and  if  their  defects  often  drive  people  to  have  recourse  to 
substitutes,  even  then  the  power  held  in  reserve  of  carrying 
the  case  before  a  legally  constituted  court,  gives  to  the  sub- 
stitutes their  principal  efficacy. 

Not  only  does  the  State  undertake  to  decide  disputes,  it 
takes  precautions  beforehand  that  disputes  may  not  arise. 
The  laws  of  most  countries  lay  down  rules  for  dcterminiug 
many  tilings,  not  because  it  is  of  much  consequence  in  what 
way  they  are  determined,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be 
determined  somehow,  and  there  may  be  no  question  on  the 
subject.  The  law  prescribes  forms  of  words  for  many  kinds 
of  contract,  in  order  that  no  dispute  or  misunderstanding 
may  arise  about  their  meaning :  it  makes  provision  that  if  a 
dispute  does  arise,  evidence  shall  be  procurable  for  deciding 
it,  by  requiring  that  the  document  be  attested  by  witnesses 
and  executed  with  certain  fonnalities.  Tlie  law  preserves 
authentic  evidence  of  facts  to  which  legal  consequences  are 
attached,  by  keeping  a  registry  of  such  facts ;  as  of  birtlis, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  of  wills  and  contracts,  and  of  judi- 
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cial  proceedings.  In  doings  these  thingB,  it  has  never  been 
alleged  that  government  oversteps  the  proper  limits  of  its 
fiinctioiiB. 

Again,  however  wide  a  scope  we  may  allow  to  the 
doctnne  that  individuals  are  the  proper  gaardians  of  their 
own  interests,  and  that  government  owes  nothing  to  them 
but  to  save  them  from  being  interfered  with  bj  other  peo- 
ple, the  doctrine  can  never  be  applicable  to  any  persons  bnt  ,/ 
thoee  who  are  capable  of  acting  in  their  own  behalf.  The 
individual  may  be  an  infant  or  a  lunatic,  or  fallen  into  im- 
becility. The  law  surely  must  look  after  the  interest  of 
such  persons.  It  doeenot  necessarily  do  this  through  officers 
of  its  own.  It  often  devolves  the  trust  upon  some  relative 
or  connexion.  But  in  doing  bo  is  ita  duty  ended  i  Can  it 
make  over  the  interests  of  one  person  to  the  control  of 
another,  and  be  excused  from  supervision,  or  from  holding 
the  person  thus  trusted,  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the 
trust } 

There  is  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which  governments, 
with  general  approbation,  assume  powers  and  execute  func- 
tions for  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned  except  the  simple 
one,  that  they  conduce  to  general  convenience.  We  may 
take  as  an  example,  the  function  (which  is  a  monopoly  too) 
of  coining  money.  This  is  assumed  for  no  more  recondite 
purpose  than  that  of  saving  to  individuals  the  trouble, 
delay,  and  expense  of  weighing  and  assaying.  No  one, 
however,  even  of  those  most  jealous  of  state  interference, 
has  objected  to  this  as  an  improper  exercise  of  the  powers,  ■ 
of  government.  Prescribing  a  set  of  standard  weights  and  - 
measures  is  another  instance.  Paring,  lighting,  and  cleans- 
ing the  streets  and  thoroughfares,  is  another ;  whether  done 
by  the  general  government,  or,  as  is  more  usual,  and  genei^ 
ally  more  advisable,  by  a  municipal  authority.  Making  or 
improving  harbours,  building  ligbt-houses,  making  surveys 
in  order  to  have  accurate  maps  and  charts,  raising  dykes  to 
keep  the  sea  out,  and  embankments  to  keep  livers  in,  are 
cases  in  point. 
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Examples  might  bo  indefinitelj  multiplied  without 
iutruding  on  any  dispated  grouod.  But  enough  liaa  been 
said  to  show  that  the  admitted  functions  of  govcmmeDt 
-'  embrace  a  much  wider  field  than  can  easily  be  included 
withia  the  ring-fence  of  any  restrictive  definition,  and  that 
it  IB  hardly  poseible  to  find  any  ground  of  justification 
common  to  them  all,  except  the  comprehensive  one  of 
general  expediency ;  nor  to  limit  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment by  any  universal  rule,  save  the  simple  dud  vague  one 
that  it  should  never  be  admitted  but  when  the  case  of  expe- 
diency is  strong. 

§  3.  Some  observations,  however,  may  be  usefully  be- 
stowed on  the  nature  of  the  considerations  on  which  tho 
qnestion  of  government  interference  is  moat  likely  to  turn, 
and  on  the  mode  of  estimating  the  comparative  magnitade 
of  the  expediencies  involved.  This  will  form  the  last,  of  the 
three  parte  into  which  our  discussion  of  the  principles  and 
effects  of  government  interference  may  conveniently  be 
divided.     The  following  will  be  our  division  of  the  subject 

We  shall  first  consider  the  economical  efi'ects  arising 
from  the  manner  in  which  governments  perform  their  neces- 
sary and  acknowledged  functions. 

We  shall  then  pass  to  certain  governmental  interferences 
of  what  I  have  termed  the  optional  kind  {i.e.  overstepping 
the  boundaries  of  the  univei-sally  acknowledged  functions) 
which  have  heretofore  taken  place,  and  in  some  cases  stiU 
take  place,  under  the  influence  of  false  general  theories. 

It  will  lastly  remain  to  inquire  whether,  independently 
of  any  false  theory,  and  consistently  with  a  correct  view  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  human  affairs,  there  be  any  cases 
of  the  optional  class  in  which  governmental  interference  is 
really  advisable,  and  what  are  those  cases. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  is  of  an  extremely  miscel- 
laneous character :  since  the  necessary  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  those  which  are  so  manifestly  ex}>ediont  that 
they  have  never  or  very  rarely  been  objected  to,  are,  as 
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already, pointed  oat,  too  variouB  to  l)e  bronght  under  any 
very  simple  claBaificatioii.  Those,  however,  which  are  of 
principsl  importance,  which  alone  it  ia  necessary  here  to 
consider,  may  be  rednced  to  the  following  general  heads. 

First,  the  means  adopted  by  govemmentB  to  raise  the 
revenue  which  is  the  condition  of  their  existence.  1 

Secondly,  the  nature  of  the  laws  which  they  prescribe  on 
the  two  great  subjects  of  Property  and  Contracts. 

Thirdly,  the  excellences  or  defects  of  the  system  of 
means  by  which  they  enforce  generally  the  execution  of 
their  laws,  namely,  their  jadicaturo  and  police. 

We  commence  with  the  first  bead,  that  is,  with  the 
theory  of  Taxation. 
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§  1.  Tbb  qualitieB  desirable,  economically  speaking, 
in  a  Bystem  of  taxation,  have  been  embodied  by  Adam 
Smith  in  four  maxims  or  principles,  which,  having  been 
generally  concurred  in  by  subBcqaent  writers,  may  be  said 
to  have  become  claeeical,  and  this  chapter  cannot  be  better 
commenced  than  by  qaoting  them.* 

"  1.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribnte  to 
the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  abilities :  that  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  revenoe  which  they  respectively  enjoy  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state.  In  the  obserration  or  neglect  of  this 
maxim  consists  what  is  called  the  eqnality  or  iueqnality  of 
taxation. 

"  2.  The  tax  which  each  individnal  is  bound  to  pay 
ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  paj- 
TQent,  the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid, 
ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to 
every  other  person.  Where  it  is  otherwise,  eveiy  person 
subject  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or  lees  in  tlio  power  of  the 
taxgatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upon  any 
obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort  by  the  terror  of  such 
aggravation,  some  present  or  perquisite  to  himself.  The 
uncertainty  of  taxation  encourages  the  insolence  and  fa- 
TouTB  the  cormption  of  an  order  of  men  who  are  naturally 
unpopular,  even  when  they  arc  neither  insolent  nor  cor- 
■  WiaJlh  ofNatuHu,  book  t.  cfa.  ii. 
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rapt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  individual  ought  to  pay 
is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  bo  great  importance,  that  a  very 
coneiderable  degree  of  inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from 
the  experieoce  of  all  nations,  ia  not  near  so  great  an  evil,  as 
ft  very  small  degree  of  "nneertainty. 

"  3.  Every  tax  onght  to  be  levied  at  tiie  time,  or  in  the 
mamier,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  he  convenient  for  the 
contributor  to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of 
faousoB,  payable  at  the  same  term  at  which  such  rents  are 
usually  paid,  is  levied  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay ;  or  when  he  is  most 
likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay.  Taxes  Upon  such  con- 
sumable goods  as  are  articles  of  luxury,  are  all  finally  paid 
by  the  consumer,  and  generally  in  a  manner  that  is  vpry 
convenient  to  him.  He  pays  them  by  little  and  little,  as  ho 
has  occasion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  be  is  at  liberty,  too, 
either  to  buy  or  not  to  boy,  as  he  pleases,  it  must  be  hie  own 
fault  if  he  ever  suffers  any  considerable  inconvenience  from 
such  taxes. 

"  4.  Every  tax  onght  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take 
out  and  to  keep  ont  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little 
as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public 
treasnry  of  the  state.  A  tax  may  either  take  oot  or  keep 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
brings  into  the  public  treasnry  in  tlie  four  following  ways. 
First,  the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  number  of  offi- 
cers, whose  salaries  may  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  tax  and  whose  perquisites  may  impose  another 
additional  tax  upon  the  people."  Secondly,  it  may  divert  a 
portion  of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  community  from  a 
more  to  a  less  productive  employment,  "  Thirdly,  by  the 
forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which  those  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals incur  who  attempt  nnsnccessfuHy  to  evade  the  tax, 
it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the 
benefit  which  the  community  might  have  derived  from  the 
employment  of  their  capitals.  An  injudicious  tax  offers  a 
great  temptation  to  smuggling.    Fourthly,  by  subjecting 
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the  people  to  the  frequent  visits  and  the  odious  examination 
of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  expose  them  to  much  nnnec- 
csaar;  trouble,  vexation,  and  oppression :  "  to  which  may 
he  added,  that  the  restrictive  r^ulations  to  whiuli  trades 
and  mannfactures  are  often  subjected  to  prevent  evasion  of 
a  tax,  are  not  only  in  themselves  trouhlesome  and  expensive, 
but  often  oppose  insuperable  obstacles  to  making  improve- 
ments in  the  processes. 

The  last  three  of  these  four  maxims  require  little  other 
explanation  or  illustration  than  is  contained  in  the  passage 
itself.  How  far  any  given  tax  conforms  to,  or  conflicts  witli 
them,  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  par- 
ticular taxes.  Bat  the  first  of  the  four  points,  equality  of 
taxation,  requires  to  be  more  fully  examined,  being  a  thing 
often  imperfectly  understood,  and  on  which  many  false  no- 
tions have  become  to  a  cei-tain  degree  accredited,  through  the 
absence  of  any  definite  principles  of  judgment  in  the  popular 
mind. 

§  2.  For  what  reason  ought  equality  to  be  the  rule  in 
matters  of  taxation  ?  For  the  reason,  that  it  ought  to  be  so 
in  all  afiairs  of  government.  As  a  government  ought  to 
make  no  distinction  of  persons  or  classes  in  the  strengtli  of 
their  claims  on  it,  whatever  sacrifices  it  requires  from  them 
should  be  made  to  bear  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  same 
pressure  upon  all,  which  it  must  be  observed,  is  the  mode  by 
which  least  sacrifice  is  occasioned  on  the  wliole.  If  any  one 
bears  less  than  his  fair  share  of  the  burthen,  some  other 
person  must  suffer  more  than  his  share,  and  the  alleviation 
to  the  one  is  not,  coEteria  paribus,  so  great  a  good  to  him,  as 
the  increased  pressure  upon  the  other  is  an  evil.  Equality 
of  taxation,  therefore,  as  a  maxim  of  politics,  means  equality 
of  sacrifice.  It  means  apportioning  the  contribution  of  each 
person  towards  the  expenses  of  government,  so  that  he  shall 
feel  neither  more  nor  less  inconvenience  from  his  share  of  the 
payment  than  every  other  person  experiences  from  hia. 
This  standard,  like  other  standards  of  perfection,  cannot  be 
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completely  realized  ;  but  tlie  first  object  in  every  practical 
discoseion  Bhould  be  to  know  what  perfection  is. 

Tiiere  are  persona,  however,  who  are  not  content  with 
the  general  principles  of  joatice  as  a  basis  to  grotind  a  rule 
of  finance  upon,  but  must  have  Boniething,  as  they  think, 
more  speciiically  appropriate  to  the  subject.  What  best 
pleases  them  is,  to  regard  the  taxes  paid  by  each  member 
of  the  community  as  an  equivalent  for  value  received,  in 
the  shape  of  service  to  himself;  and  they  prefer  to  rest 
the  justice  of  making  each  contribute  in  proportion  to  bis 
means,  upon  the  ground,  that  he  who  has  twice  as  much 
property  to  be  protected,  receives,  on  an  accurate  calcnlation, 
twice  ae  much  protection,  and  ought,  on  the  principles  of  '.■^•■ 
bargain  and  sale,  to  pay  twice  aa  much  for  it.  Since,  how* 
ever,  the  assumption  that  goveraraent  exists  solely  for  the 
protection  of  property,  is  not  one  to  be  deliberately  adhered 
to ;  some  consistent  adherents  of  the  quid  pro  quo  principle 
go  on  to  observe,  that  protection  being  required  for  persons 
as  well  as  property,  and  everybody's  person  receiving  the 
same  amonnt  of  protection,  a  poll-tax  of  a  fixed  sum  per  head 
is  a  proper  equivalent  for  this  part  of  the  benefits  of  govern- 
ment, wtiiie  the  remaining  part,  protection  to  property,  should 
be  paid  for  in  proportion  to  property.  There  is  in  this  ad-  . 
JQStmcnt  a  false  air  of  nice  adaptation,  very  acceptable  to 
some  minds.  But  in  tlie  first  place,  it  is  not  admissible  that 
the  protection  of  persons  and  that  of  property  are  the  sole 
purposes  of  government.  The  ends  of  government  are  as 
comprehensive  as  those  of  the  social  union.  They  consist  of 
all  the  good,  and  all  the  immunity  from  evil,  whic)i  the  exist- 
ence of  government  can  be  made  either  directly  or  indirect'y 
to  bestow.  In  the  second  place,  the  practice  of  setting  i  .- 
definite  values  on  things  essentially  indefinite,  and  making 
them  a  ground  of  practical  conclusions,  is  peculiarly  fertile 
in  false  views  of  social  questions.  It  cannot  be  admitted, 
that  to  be  protected  in  the  ownership  of  ten  times  as  mucli 
property,  is  to  be  ten  times  as  much  protected.  Whether 
the  labour  and  expense  of  the  protection,  or  the  feelings  of 
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the  protected  person,  or  any  other  defiDite  thing  be  made 
the  standard,  there  is  no  such  proportion  as  the  one  sup- 
posed, nor  any  other  defina6le  proportion.  If  we  wanted  to 
estimate  the  degrees  of  benefit  which  ditferent  persons  derive 
from  the  protection  of  government,  we  should  have  to  con- 
eider  who  would  suffer  most  if  that  protection  were  witli- 
drawn :  to  wliich  question  if  any  answer  could  be  made,  it 
must  be,  that  tliose  would  suffer  most  who  were  weakest  in 
mind  or  body,  cither  by  nature  or  by  position.  Indeed, 
such  persona  would  almost  infallibly  be  slaves.  If  there 
were  any  justice,  therefore,  in  the  theory  of  justice  now 
under  consideration,  tiiose  who  are  least  capable  of  helping 
or  defending  themselves,  being  those  to  whom  the  protec- 
tion of  government  is  the  most  indispensable,  ought  to  pay 
tlie  greatest  share  of  its  price :  the  reverse  of  the  true  idea 
of  distributive  justice,  which  consists  uot  in  imitating  but 
in  redressing  the  inequalities  and  wrongs  of  nature. 

Qoverumcnt  must  be  regarded  as  so  pre-eminently  a  con- 
cern of  all,  that  to  determine  who  are  most  interested  in  it 
is  of  no  real  importance.  If  a  person  or  class  of  persons 
receive  so  small  a  share  of  the  benefit  as  makes  it  necessaiy 
to  raise  the  qnestion,  there  is  something  else  than  taxation 
which  19  amiss,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remedy  tlie 
defect,  instead  of  recognising  it  and  making  it  a  ground  for 
demanding  less  taxes.  As  in  a  case  of  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion for  a  purpose  in  which  all  are  interested,  all  are  thought 
to  have  done  their  part  fairly  when  each  has  contributed 
according  to  his  means,  that  is,  has  made  an  equal  sacrifice 
for  the  common  object ;  in  like  manner  should  tins  be  the 
principle  of  compulsory  contributions ;  and  it  is  superfiuons 
to  look  for  a  more  ingenious  or  recondite  ground  to  rest  the 
principle  upon. 

§  3.  Setting  out,  then,  from  the  maxim  that  equal 
sacrifices  ought  to  be  demanded  from  all,  we  have  next  to 
inquire  whether  this  is  in  fact  done,  by  making  each  contrib- 
ute the  same  percentage  on  his  pecuniary  means.    Many 
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persons  tnuintain  tho  negative,  Baying  that  a  tenth  part  taken 
from  a  sinall  income  is  a  lieavier  burthen  t]ian  the  Buiao 
fi-action  deducted  fi-om  one  much  larger;  and  on  this  is 
gronnded  the  very  popular  scheme  of  what  is  called  a  ,  '' 
graduated  property  tax,  viz.  an  income  tax  in  which  the 
percentage  rises  with  the  amount  of  the  income. 

On  the  best  consideration  I  am  able  to  give  to  this 
(juestion,  it  appears  to  me  that  tfae  portion  of  ti'nth  which  the 
doctrine  contains,  arises  principally  from  the  difference  be- 
tween a  tax  which  can  be  saved  from  luxuries,  and  one  which 
tregckes,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  upon  the  necessaries  of  - 
life.  To  take  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  possessor  of  ten 
thousand,  would  not  deprive  him  of  anything  really  condu- 
cive either  to  the  support  or  to  the  comfort  of  existence ; 
and  if  such  toould  be  the  effect  of  taking  five  pounds  from 
one  whose  income  ia  fitly,  the  sacrifice  required  from  the  last 
is  not  only  greater  than,  but  entirely  incommensurable  with, 
that  imposed  upon  the  first.  The  mode  of  adjusting  these 
inequalities  of  pressure  which  seems  to  be  the  most  equitable, 
is  that  recommended  by  Bentham,  of  leaving  a  certain  min-  \-^ 
imum  of  income,  sufScient  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life, 
untaxed.  Suppose  50/.  a  year  to  be  sufficient  to  provide 
the  number  of  persons  ordinarily  supported  from  a  singlo 
income,  with  the  requisites  of  life  and  health,  and  with 
protection  against  habitual  bodily  suffering,  but  not  witli 
any  indulgence.  Tliis  then  should  be  made  the  minimum, 
and  incomes  exceeding  it  should  pay  taxes  not  upon  their 
whole  amount,  but  upon  the  Burplns,  If  the  tax  be  ten  per 
cent,  an  income  of  602.  should  be  considered  as  a  net  income 
of  10^.,  and  chained  with  \l.  a  year,  while  an  income  of 
1000/.  should  be  charged  aa  one  of  950/.  Each  would  then 
pay  a  fixed  proportion,  not  of  liis  whole  means,  but  of  his  ^ 
superfluities.  An  income  not  exceeding  50/.  should  not  be  V  ' 
taxed  at  all,  either  directly  or  by  taxes  on  necessaries ;  for  as 
by  supposition  this  is  the  smallest  income  which  labour 
ought  to  be  able  to  command,  the  government  ought  not  to 
be  a  party  to  making  it  smaller.     This  arrangement  however 
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would  constitute  a  reason,  in  addition  to  others  which  ini^it 
be  stated,  for  maintaiiiing  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury  con- 
sumed by  the  poor.  The  immunity  extended  to  the  income 
required  for  necessaries,  should  depend  on  its  being  actually 
expended  for  tliat  purpose ;  and  the  poor  who,  not  Iiaving 
more  than  enough  for  necessaries,  divert  any  part  of  it 
to  indulgences,  should  like  other  people  contribute  their 
quota  out  of  those  indulgences  to  the  expenses  of  the  state. 

The  exemption  in  favour  of  the  smaller  incomes  should 
not,  I  think,  be  stretched  further  tlian  to  the  amount  of 
income  needful  for  life,  health,  and  immunity  from  bodily 
pain.  If  50f.  a  year  is  suflicient  (which  may  be  doubted)  for 
these  purposes,  an  income  of  100?,  a  year  would,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  obtain  all  the  relief  it  is  entitled  to,  compared  with  one 
of  1000?.,  by  being  taxed  only  on  50?.  of  its  amount.  It  may 
he  said,  indeed,  that  to  take  100?.  from  1000?.  (even  giving 
hack  five  pounds)  is  a  heavier  impost  than  1000?,  taken 
from  10,000?.  (giving  back  the  same  five  pounds).  But  this 
doctrine  seems  to  me  too  disputable  altogether,  and  even  if 
true  at  all,  not  true  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  be  made  the 
foundation  of  any  rule  of  taxation.  Whether  the  person 
with  10,000?.  a  year  cares  less  for  1000?.  than  the  person 
,  with  only  1000?.  a  year  cares  for  lOOL,  and  if  so,  how  much 
,\  less,  docs  not  appear  to  me  capable  of  being  decided  with  the 
degree  of  certainty  on  which  a  legislator  or  a  financier  ought 
to  act. 

Some  indeed  contend  tliat  the  rule  of  proportional  taxa- 
tion bears  harder  upon  the  moderate  than  upon  the  large  in- 
comes, because  the  same  proportional  payment  has  mon^ 
tendency  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  to  reduce  the 
payer  to  a  lower  grade  of  social  rank.  The  fact  appears  to 
- .  me  more  than  questionable.  But  even  admitting  it,  I  object 
to  its  being  considered  incumbent  on  government  to  shape 
its  course  by  such  considerations,  or  to  recognise  the  notion 
that  social  importance  is  or  can  be  determined  by  amount 
of  expenditure.  Government  ought  to  set  an  example  of 
rating  all  things  at  their  true  value,  and  riches,  therefore, 
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at  the  n-orth,  for  comfort  or  pleasure,  of  tbe  things  wlueh 
they  will  bay :  and  oagbt  not  to  Banctioo  the  vulgarity  of 
prizing  them  for  the  pitiful  \aiiity  of  being  known  to  pos- 
sess them,  or  tlie  paltry  ebame  of  being  snapected  to  be 
witliont  them,  the  presiding  motives  of  tlirec-foiirths  of  tho 
expenditure  of  the  middle  classes.  The  sacrificefl  of  real  \ 
comfort  or  indulgence  which  government  requires,  it  ia 
bound  to  apportion  among  all  persons  with  ae  much  e<iaality 
as  possiblo;  but  their  sacrifices  of  the  imaginary  dignity 
dependent  on  expense,  it  may  spare  itself  the  trouble  of 


Both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  a  graduated 
property-tax  {piinp6t  progresaif)  has  been  advocated,  on  the 
avowed  groond  that  the  state  should  use  the  instrument  of 
taxation  as  a  means  of  mitigating  the  inequalities  of  wealth. 
I  am  as  desirous  as  any  one,  that  means  should  be  taken  to 
diminish  those  inequalities,  but  not  so  as  to  relieve  the 
prodigal  at  the  expense  of  the  pradcnt.  To  tax  the  larger 
incomes  at  a  higher  percentage  than  the  smaller,  is  to  lay  a 
tax  on  industry  and  economy  ;  to  impose  a  penalty  on  peo- 
ple for  having  worked  harder  and  saved  more  tlian  their 
neighbours.  It  is  not  the  fortunes  which  are  earned,  but 
those  which  are  unearned,  that  it  is  for  the  public  good  to 
place  under  limitation.  A  just  and  wise  legislation  would 
abstMn  from  holding  out  motives  for  dissipating  rather  than 
saving  the  eaminge  of  honest  exertion.  Its  impartiality 
between  competitors  wonld  cdnsist  in  endeavouring  that 
they  Aould  ail  start  fair,  and  not  in  hanging  a  weight  upon 
the  swift  to  diminish  the  distance  between  them  and  the 
slow.  Many,  indeed,  fail  with  greater  efforts  than  those 
with  which  others  succeed,  not  from  difference  of  merits, 
but  difTcrenee  of  opportunities  ;  but  if  all  were  done  which 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  good  government  to  do,  by 
instruction  and  by  legislation,  to  diminish  this  inequality  of 
opportunities,  the  diffcrencea  of  fortune  arising^  from  peo- 
ple's own  earnings  could  not  justly  give  umbrage.  With 
respect  to  tlie  large  fortunes  acquii-ed   by  gift  or  inheri- 
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\  tance,  the  power  of  bequeathing  ia  one  of  those  privileges 
of  property  wliich  are  fit  subjects  for  regulation  on  grounds 
of  general  expediency  ;  and  1  have  already  suggested,*  as 
the  most  eligible  mode  of  restraining  the  accumulation  of 
large  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  earned 
them  by  exertion,  a  limitation  of  the  amount  wliich  anyone 
person  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  by  gift,  bequest,  or 
inheritance.      Apart  from  this,  and  from  the  proposal  of 

>  Beutham  (also  discussed  in  a  former  chapter)  that  collateral 
inheritance  ab  inUstaio  should  cease,  and  the  property 
escheat  to  the  state,  I  conceive  that  inheritances  and  lega- 
cies, exceeding  a  certain  amount,  are  highly  proper  subjects 
for  taxation  :  and  that  the  revenue  from  them  should  be  as 
great  as  it  can  be  made  without  giving  rise  to  evasions,  by 
donation  inter  vivo8  or  concealment  of  property,  such  as  it 
would  be  imposaiblo  adequately  to  check.  The  principle  of 
graduation  (as  it  is  called,)  that  is,  of  levying  a  larger  per- 
centage on  a  larger  sum,  though  its  application  to  general 
taxation  would  be  in  my  opinion  objectiouable,  seems  to 
mc  both  jnst  and  expedient  as  applied  to  legacy  and  inheri. 
tance  dnties. 

The  objection  to  a  graduated  propa*ty  tax  applies  in  an 

\  aggravated  degree  to  the  proposition  of  an  exclusive  tax  on 

what  is  called  "  realized  property,"  that  is,  property  not 

forming  a  part  of  any  capital  engaged  in  business,  or  rath^ 

in  business  under  the  superintendence  of  tlie  owner :    as 

land,  the  public  funds,  money  lent  on  mortgage,  and  shares 

(1  presnme)  in  joint  stock  companies.     Except  the  propceal 

of  applying  a  sponge  to  the  national  debt,  no  such  palpable 

i    violation  of  common  honesty  has  found  sufficient  support  in 

this  country,  during  the  present  generation,  to  be  r£^pirded 

as  within  the  domain  of  discussion.    It  has  not  the  palliation 

of  a  graduated  property  tax,  that  of  laying  the  burthen  on 

those  best  able  to  bear  it ;  for  "  realized  properly"  includes 

the  far  larger  portion  of  the  provision  made  for  thoee  who 

,    are  unable  to  work,  and  consists,  in  great  part,  of  extremely 

■  Snpr*,  book  ii.  cb.  2. 
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Bmall  fractions.  I  can  hard);  conceive  a  more  BliaAieleea 
pretenaioD,  than  that  the  major  part  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  that  of  merchants,  manafactnrera,  farmere,  and 
ehopkeeperB,  should  be  exempted  from  its  Bhare  of  tasatioQ ; 
that  these  claasee  should  only  begin  to  pay  their  proportion 
after  retiring  from  bueiness,  and  if  they  never  retire  sliould 
be  excused  from  it  altogether.  But  even  this  does  not  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  injustice  of  the  proposition.  The 
hurthen  thuB  excluBiTely  thrown  on  the  owuera  of  tlie 
Bmaller  portion  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  community,  would  not 
even  be  a  burthen  on  that  dass  of  persons  in  perpetual 
Buccession,  but  would  f^  exclnBively  on  th(we  who  happened 
to  compose  it  when  the  tax  was  laid  on.  As  land  and  those 
particular  set^nritieB  would  thenceforth  yield  a  smaller  net 
income,  relatively  to  the  general  interest  of  capital  and  to 
the  profits  of  trade ;  the  balance  would  rectify  itself  by  a 
permanent  depreciation  of  those  kinds  of  property.  Future 
buyers  would  acquire  land  and  securities  at  a  reduction  of 
price,  equivalent  to  the  peculiar  tax,  wliich  tax  they  would, 
therefore,  escape  from  paying ;  while  the  original  posaessorB 
would  remain  burthened  with  it  even  after  parting  with  the 
property,  since  they  would  have  Bold  their  land  or  securi- 
ties at  a  loss  of  value  equivalent  to  the  fee-simple  of  the 
tax.  Its  imposition  wonld  thus  be  tantamount  to  the  con- 
fiscation for  public  uses  of  a  percentage  of  their  property, 
equal  to  the  percentage  laid  on  their  income  by  the  tax. 
That  such  a  proposition  should  find  any  favour,  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  want  of  conscience  in  matters  of  taxa-  '  , 
tion,  resulting  from  the  absence  of  any  fixed  principles  in  " 
the  public  mind,  and  of  any  indication  of  a  sense  of  justice 
on  the  subject  in  the  general  conduct  of  governments. 
Should  the  scheme  ever  enlist  a  lai^  party  in  its  support,  . 
the  fact  would  indicate  a  laxity  of  pecuniary  integrity  in  / 
national  affairs,  scarcely  inferior  to  American  repudiation. 

§  4,     Whether  the  profits  of  trade  may  not  rightfully  be 
taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than  incomes  derived  from  interest  or 
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rent,  ie  part  of  the  more  comprehenuve  qneetion,  so  oCbm 
mooted  on  the  occasion  of  the  present  income  tax,  whether 
life  incomes  should  be  suhjected  to  the  same  rate  of  taxatioa 
as  perpetual  incomes ;  whether  salaries,  for  example,  or 
annuities,  or  the  gains  of  professions,  should  paj  the  same 
percentage  as  the  income  &om  inheritable  property. 

The  existing  tax  treats  all  kinds  of  incomes  exactly  alike, 
taking  ita  sevenpence  (now  ninepence)  in  the  pound,  as  well 
from  the  person  whose  income  dies  with  him,  aa  irom  the 
landholder,  stockholder,  or  mortgagee,  who  can  transmit 
I.  his  fortune  undiminished  to  his  descendants.  This  is  a  visible 
^  injustice;  yet  it  does  not  arithmetically  violate  the  rule  that 
taxation  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  means.  When  it  is  said 
that  a  temporary  income  ougiit  to  be  taxed  less  than  a 
permanent  one,  the  reply  ia  irresistible,  that  it  is  taxed  less : 

^^  for  the  income  which  lasts  only  ten  years  pays  the  tax  only 
ten  years,  while  that  which  lasts  for  ever  pays  for  ever. 
On  this  point  some  financial  reformers  are  guilty  of  a  great 

-  fallacy.  They  contend  that  incomes  ought  to  be  assessed 
to  the  income  tax  not  in  proportion  to  their  annual  amount, 
hut  to  their  capitalized  value :  that,  for  example,  if  the 
value  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of  1002.  is  8000^.,  and  s  life 
annuity  of  the  same  amount  being  worth  only  half  the 
nomber  of  years'  purchase  could  only  be  sold  for  1500Z.,  the 
perpetual  income  should  pay  twice  as  much  per  cent  in- 
come tax  as  the  terminable  income  ;  if  the  one  pays  101.  a 
year  the  other  should  pay  only  5/.  But  in  this  argument 
there  is  the  obvious  oversight,  that  it  values  the  incomes  by 
one  standard  and  the  payments  by  another ;  it  capitalizes 
the  incomes,  but  forgets  to  capitalize  the  payments.  An 
annuity  worth  80002.  ought,  it  is  alleged,  to  be  taxed  twice 
as  highly  as  one  which  is  only  worth  15002.,  and  no  asser- 
tion can  be  more  unquestionable ;  but  it  is  forgotten  that 
the  income  worth  30002.  pays  to  the  supposed  income  tax 
102.  a  year  in  perpetuity,  which  is  equivalent,  by  supposi- 
tion, to  8002.,  while  the  tenninable  income  pays  the  same 
102.  only  during  the  life  of  its  owner,  which  on  the  same 
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calculation  is  a  vain©  of  150?.  Alreadj,  therefore,  the 
inoome  which  is  cmlj  h&If  as  valaable,  pays  only  half  as 
much  to  the  tax  ;  and  if  in  addition  to  thia  its  annual  quota 
were  reduced  from  101.  to  51.,  it  would  pay,  not  half,  but  a 
fourth  part  only  of  the  payment  demanded  from  the  perpet- 
ual income.  To  make  it  just  that  the  one  income  should 
pay  only  half  as  much  per  annum  as  the  other,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  it  ^onld  pay  that  half  for  the  same  period, 
that  is,  in  perpetnity. 

The  rule  of  payment  which  this  school  of  financial  re- 
formere  contend  for,  would  be  very  proper  if  the  tax  were 
only  to  be  levied  once,  to  meet  some  nationid  emergency. 
On  the  principle  of  requiring  from  all  payers  an  equal  sacri- 
fice, every  person  who  had  anytliing  belonging  to  him, 
reversioners  included,  would  be  called  on  for  a  payment 
proportioned  to  the  present  value  of  his  property.  I  wonder 
it  does  not  occur  to  the  reformers  in  question,  that  precisely 
because  this  principle  of  assessment  would  be  jnst  in  the  case 
of  a  payment  made  once  for  all,  it  cannot  possibly  be  just  for  \,^ 
a  permanent  tax.  When  each  pays  only  once,  one  person 
pays  no  oftener  than  another;  and  the  proportion  which 
would  bo  just  in  that  case,  cannot  also  be  just  if  one  person 
has  to  make  the  payment  only  once,  and  the  other  several 
times.  This,  however,  is  the  type  of  the  case  which  actually 
occurs.  Tlie  permanent  incomes  pay  the  tax  as  much  oftener 
than  the  temporary  ones,  as  a  perpetuity  exceeds  the  certain 
or  uncertain  length  of  time  which  forms  the  dm'ation  of  the 
income  of  life  or  years. 

All  attempts  to  establish  a  claim  in  favour  of  terminable 
incomes  on  numerical  grounds — to  make  out,  in  short,  that  a  ■. 
proportional  tax  is  not  a  proportional  tax — are  maniibstly  '•  - 
absurd.  The  claim  does  not  rest  on  grounds  of  arithmetic, 
but  of  human  wants  and  feelings.  It  is  not  because  the 
temporary  annuitant  lias  smaller  means,  but  because  he 
has  greater  necessities,  that  he  ought  to  be  assessed  at  a 
lower  rate. 

In  spite  of  the  nominal  eg^nality  of  income,  A,  an  annul- 
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taut  of  lOOOZ.  a  jear,  cannot  eo  well  afford  to  pay  1007.  out 
of  it,  as  B  who  derives  the  Baiue  annual  Bum  from  heritablo 
property ;  A  having  nsually  a  demand  on  hia  income  whicli 
B  has  not,  Qamclj,  to  provide  by  saving  for  cliildren  or 
others ;  to  whicti,  in  the  case  of  Halaries  or  professional  gains, 
must  generally  be  added  a  provision  for  his  own  later  years ; 
while  B  may  expend  hia  whole  income  without  injury  to 
his  old  age,  and  still  have  it  all  to  bestow  on  others  after 
his  death.  If  A,  in  order  to  meet  these  exigencies,  most 
lay  by  300^.  of  his  income,  to  take  lOOl.  from  him  as 
income  tax  is  to  take  100/.  from  700/.,  since  it  must  be  re- 
trenched from  that  part  only  of  his  means  which  he  can 
afFord  to  spend  on  his  own  consumption.  Were  he  to 
throw  it  rateably  on  what  he  spends  and  on  what  he  saves, 
abating  tOl.  from  liis  consumption  and  30/.  irom  his  annual 
saving,  then  indeed  his  immediate  sacrifice  would  be  pro- 
portioually  the  same  as  B's :  but  then  his  children  or  his  old 
'  age  woald  be  worse  provided  for  in  consequence  of  the  tax. 
The  capital  sum  wliich  would  be  accumulated  for  thuni 
would  be  one-tenth  less,  and  on  the  reduced  income  afford- 
ed by  this  rednced  capital,  they  would  be  a  second  time 
charged  with  income  tax;  white  B's  heirs  would  only  be 
charged  once. 

The  principle,  therefore,  of  equality  of  taxation,  intei^ 
preted  in  its  only  just  sense,  equality  of  sacrifice,  requires 
that  a  person  who  has  no  means  of  providing  for  old  age, 

\      or  for  those  in  whom  he  is  interested,  except  by  saving  from 

"■  -^   income,  should  have  the  tax  remitted  on  all  that  part  of  his 

income  which  is  really  and  hand  fide  applied  to  that  purpose. 

If,  indeed,  reliance  could  be  placed  on  ttie  conscience  of 

the  contributors,  or  8ufl5cient  security  taken  for  tlie  correct- 

,     nesB  of  their  statements  by  collateral  prccautiooe,  the  proper 

,  mode  of  assessing  an  income  tax  would  be  to  tax  only  the 
part  of  income  devoted  to  expenditure,  exempting  that 
which  is  saved.  For  when  saved  and  invested  (and  all 
savings,  speaking  generally,  are  invested)  it  thencefortli 
pays  income  tax  on  the  interest  or  profit  which  it  brings, 
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notwithstanding  that  it  has  already  been  taxed  on  tlie 
principal.  UnJees,  t3ierefore,  savings  are  exempted  from 
income  tax,  tJie  contribators  are  twice  taxed  on  wbat  tbey 
Bave,  and  only  once  on  what  they  spend.  A  pei'son  who 
spends  all  he  receives,  pays  Id.  in  the  ponnd,  or  say  three 
per  cent,  to  the  tax,  and  no  more ;  but  if  be  saves  part  of 
the  year's  income  and  buys  stock,  then  in  addition  to  the 
three  per  cent  which  he  Jias  paid  on  the  principal,  and 
which  diminishee  the  interest  in  the  same  ratio,  he  pays  U-" 
three  per  cent  annually  on  the  interest  itself,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  immediate  payment  of  a  second  three  per 
cent  on  the  principal.  So  that  wliilc  unproductive  expendi- 
ture pays  only  three  per  cent,  savings  pay  six  per  cent ;  or 
more  correctly,  three  per  cent  on  the  whole,  and  another 
three  per  cent  on  the  remaining  ninety-Seven.  Tlie  difference 
thna  created  to  the  disadvantage  of  prudence  and  economy,  V" 
is  not  only  impolitic  but  unjust.  To  tax  the  sum  invested, 
and  afterwards  tax  also  the  proceeds  of  the  iuveatinent,  is  to 
tax  the  same  portion  of  the  contributor's  means  twice  ovei-. 
The  principal  .and  the  interest  cannot  both  together  form 
part  of  his  resources ;  they  are  the  same  portion  twice 
counted ;  if  he  has  the  interest,  it  is  because  he  abstains 
from  using  the  principal ;  if  lie  spends  tlie  prinoipal,  he 
does  not  receive  the  interest.  Yet  because  lie  can  do  either 
of  the  two,  he  ia  taxed  as  if  be  could  do  both,  and  could  have 
the  benefit  of  the  saving  and  that  of  the  spending,  concur- 
rently with  one  another. 

It  has  been  nrged  as  an  objection  to  exempting  savings 
from  taxation,  that  the  law  ought  not  to  disturb,  by  artificial 
interference,  the  natural  competition  between  the  motives 
for  saving  and  those  for  spending.  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  law  distnrbs  this  natural  competition  when  it  taxes 
savings,  not  when  it  spares  tliem ;  for  as  the  savings  pay  at 
any  rate  the  full  tax  as  soon  as  they  are  invested,  tlieir 
exemption  from  payment  in  the  earlier  stage  is  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  paying  twice,  while  money  spent  in 
unproductive  consumption  pays  only  once.     It  has  been 
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further  objected,  that  since  the  rich  have  the  greatest  means 
of  Eaviog,  any  privilege  given  to  saviugs  is  an  advantage  be> 
stowed  on  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  I  answer, 
that  it  is  bestowed  on  them  only  in  proportion  as  they  abdi- 
cate the  personal  nse  of  their  riches ;  in  proportion  as  tliey 
divert  their  income  from  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  to  a 
prodnctivc  investment,  through  which,  instead  of  being  con- 
Eomed  by  thcmBelves,  it  is  distributed  in  wages  among  the 
poor.  If  this  be  favooring  the  rich,  I  should  like  to  have  it 
pointed  out,  what  mode  of  assessing  taxation  can  deserve 
the  name  of  favouring  the  poor. 

Ko  income  tax  is  really  just,  from  which  savings  are  not 
exempted  ;  and  no  income  tax  ought  to  be  voted  without 
that  provision,  if  the  foim  of  the  returns,  and  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  required,  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
the  exem]>tion  from  being  taken  frandnlent  advantage  of, 
by  saving  with  one  hand  and  getting  into  debt  with  the  other, 
or  by  spending  in  the  following  year  what  had  been  passed 
tax-free  as  saving  in  the  year  preceding.  If  this  difficulty 
conM  be  sarmounted,  the  difficulties  and  complexities  arising 
from  the  comparative  claims  of  temporary  and  permanent  in- 
comes, wonld  disappear ;  for  since  temporaiy  incomes  have 
no  JQSt  claim  to  lighter  taxation  than  permanent  incomes, 
except  in  so  far  as  their  possessors  are  more  called  upon 
to  save,  the  exemption  of  what  they  do  save  would  fully 
satisfy  the  claim.  But  if  no  plan  can  be  devised  for  tlie 
exemption  of  actual  savings,  sufficiently  free  from  liability 
to  fraud,  it  is  necessary,  as  the  next  thing  in  point  of  jnstice, 
to  take  into  aoeount  in  assessing  the  tax,  what  the  different 
classes  of  contributors  ought  to  save.  And  there  would 
probably  be  no  other  mode  of  doing  this  than  the  rough 
expedient  of  two  diSercnt  rates  of  assessment.  There 
wonld  be  great  difficulty  in  taking  into  account  differences 
of  duration  between  one  terminable  income  and  another; 
n!id  in  the  most  frequent  case,  that  of  incomes  dependent  on 
life,  differences  of  age  and  health  wonld  constitute  sucb 
ixtreme  diversity  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  pro]>cr 
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ci^izancc  of.  It  wonld  probably  be  necessary  to  be  con- 
tent witli  one  uniform  rate  for  all  incomes  of  inheritance,  1^ 
and  another  nnifonn  rate  for  all  those  nhich  necessarily 
terminate  with  the  life  of  the  individual.  In  fixing  the 
proportion  between  the  two  rates,  there  mast  inevitably  bo 
eometliing  arbitrary ;  perhaps  a  dcdnction  of  one-fourth  in 
favour  of  life-incomes  wonld  be  as  little  objectionable  as  imy 
■which  cowld  be  made,  it  being  thns  assumed  that  one-foarth 
of  a  life-income  is,  on  the  average  of  all  ages  and  states  of 
health,  a  enitable  proportion  to  be  laid  by  as  a  provision  for 
Buccessore  and  tor  old  age.* 

■  Hr.  Hiilibard,  the  flrat  person  n-bo,  as  n  prM^icol  I^Uhlor,  has  attempted 
the  recliflotloD  at  the  lDCom«  t«i  on  principlca  oT  unimpeachable  juiAice,  and 
Those  well-coDGclved  plan  nanta  little  of  being  ai  near  u  &pproiinut)on  to  a 
Jiut  sssegsmeQt  aa  it  Is  likelf  that  meiuia  could  be  found  of  carrying  into  practi- 
cal eOtft,  proposes  a  deduction  not  of  a  fouttli  but  of  a  third,  in  favour  of  indiu- 
tlill  and  profeuional  incomeH.  He  lixes  on  this  ratio,  on  the  ground  [hat,  lode- 
pendcnlly  of  all  con«ideratlon  u  Co  wfait  Che  Industrial  and  profcauonal  classei 
onglSlta  MTG,  the  attainsUe  eridence  goes  to  prove  that  a  third  of  their  iucomee 
!■  what  on  an  average  the?  do  save,  orer  aod  above  the  proportioa  saved  by 
other  claues.  "The  BavlngB"{Mr.  Ilubbai-d  obecrveB)  "effected  out  of  incomes 
derived  from  inveeted  property  are  eslunatcd  at  one-tenth.  Itc  savinga  effected 
otit  of  induatrial  tncomea  are  estimated  at  four-tenths.  The  amounts  which 
wouk]  be  aweeaed  under  tbeae  two  classes  being  nearly  equal,  the  adjustment  Is 
simplified  by  striking  off  one-tenth  on  either  aide,  and  then  reducing  by  three- 
teotlis,  or  one-third,  the  aaaessable  amount  of  industrial  incomes."  Proposed 
Report  (p.  liv.oFthe  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Committee  of  1661.)  In  such 
an  estimate  there  must  be  a  large  dement  of  conjecture ;  but  in  k>  far  as  It  can 
be  labstantiated,  it  affbrds  a  valid  ground  for  ^e  praoticol  oondusion  which  Hr. 
Hubbard  founds  on  tt. 

Several  writera  on  the  subject,  including  Ur,  Ifill  in  hit  ElemeDts  of  Political 
Economy,  and  Hr.  U'Culloch  in  his  work  on  Taxation,  have  contended  that  aa 
much  should  be  deducted  as  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  possessor's  life  for 
a  Bum  which  would  give  to  his  successors  for  ever  an  Income  equ^  to  wbat  be 
reserveB  for  himself;  since  this  is  what  tbc  poaacMOr  of  heritable  property  can 
do  without  saving  at  all :  in  other  vords,  that  temporary  iucomea  thanld  be  Con- 
vetted  into  perpetual  incomes  of  equal  present  value,  and  taxed  as  such.  If  tho 
owners  of  life-incomes  actually  did  save  this  large  proportion  of  their  Income, 
or  even  a  still  larger,  I  vnald  gladly  grant  them  an  exemption  from  taxation  on 
the  whole  amount,  since,  if  practical  means  could  bo  found  of  dtnng  it,  I  would 
exempt  savings  altt^ther.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  tliey  have  a  daim  to  ex- 
emption on  the  general  aasnmption  of  ihcir  being  Miyfd  to  save  this  amounk 
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Of  the  net  profits  of  persons  in  bubincse,  a  part,  iA  Ix^fore 
obeerved,  may  be  considered  as  interest  on  capita],  and  of  a 
perpetual  cLaracter,  and  the  remaining  part  at,  renianeration 
for  the  skill  and  labour  of  superintendence.  Tlie  snrplDs 
beyond  interest  depends  on  the  life  of  the  individual,  and 
even  on  his  continuance  in  business,  and  is  entitled  to  tlie 
full  amount  of  exemption  allowed  to  terminable  iocomee. 
It  has  also,  I  conceive,  a  just  claim  to  a  farther  amount  of 
exemption  in  considei-ation  of  its  precarioosness.  An  income 
which  some  not  unusual  vicissitude  may  reduce  to  nothing, 
or  even  convert  into  a  loss,  is  not  the  same  thing  to  the 
feelings  of  the  possessor  as  a,  permanent  income  of  10002.  a 
year,  even  though  on  an  average  of  years  it  may  yield  1000/, 
a  year.  If  life-incomes  were  assessed  at  three-fourths  of 
their  amount,  the  profile  of  business,  after  deducting  interest 
on  capital,  should  not  only  be  assessed  at  three-fourths,  but 
should  pay,  on  that  assessment,  a  lower  rate.  Or  perhaps 
the  claims  of  justice  in  this  respect  might  be  sufficiently  met 
by  allowing  the  deduction  of  a  fourth  on  tlie  entire  inMme, 
interest  included. 

Tliese  are  the  chief  cases,  of  ordinary  occurrence,  in 
which  any  difficulty  arises  in  interpreting  the  maxim  of 
equality  of  taxation.  The  proper  sense  to  be  put  upon  it, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  exaniple,  is,  that  people 
should  be  taxed,  not  in  proportion  to  what  they  have,  hut 

Ownen  of  life-incomeg  «re  not  bound  to  forego  the  eiyojment  of  them  Tor  the 

sake  of  leariag  to  a  perpetual  line  of  aucceauM  an  indepeDdeDt  provision  equal 
to  thfir  own  lempomr;  one ;  and  do  one  crer  dreams  of  doing  so.  Leuat  of  all 
is  it  to  be  required  or  expected  from  those  whose  iocoiDes  are  the  fruits  of  per- 
•onal  eiertioQ,  tbat  thcj  should  leare  Co  their  posterity  for  erer,  rithoitt  anj 
neoeffiity  for  eiertion.  the  same  incomes  which  the;  allow  to  themselves.  Alt 
the;  are  bound  to  do,  eTen  for  their  children,  is  to  place  ttiem  in  circumstances 
In  which  ihey  will  have  faTOurable  chanoea  of  earning  their  own  living.  To 
gire,  however,  cither  to  ctuldren  or  to  othcis,  by  bequest,  being  a  legitimate  in- 
clination, which  thete  peraona  cannot  indulge  without  laying  by  a  pert  of  their 
ihcome,  while  the  owners  of  heritat)la  property  can ;  this  real  iuequaiily  !d 
cases  where  the  incomes  themselves  are  equal,  should  be  conaidercd,  to  a  reason- 
able degree,  In  the  ai^ustment  of  taiaiion,  so  as  to  require  from  both,  ta  neariy 
ii  practicable,  an  equal  lacriflce. 
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to  what  they  can  afford  to  spead.  It  is  no  objection  to  tliis 
principle  that  we  cannot  apply  it  consistently  to  all  cases. 
A  person  with  a  life-income  and  precarious  health,  or  who 
ha3  maoy  persona  depending  on  his  exertions,  must  if  he 
wishes  to  provide  for  tliein  after  his  death,  be  more  rigidly 
economical  than  one  who  has  a  life-incoine  of  equal  amount, 
with  a  strong  constitution,  and  few  claims  upon  him ;  and 
if  it  be  conceded  that  taxation  cannot  accommodate  itself  to 
these  distinctions,  it  is  argued  that  there  is  no  nae  in  attend- 
ing to  any  distinctions,  whei'e  the  absolute  amount  of  income 
is  the  same.  But  the  difficulty  of  doing  perfect  justice,  is  \yi^ 
no  reason  against  doing  as  much  aa  we  can.  Though  it  may 
be  a  hardship  to  an  annuitant  whoso  life  is  only  worth  five 
years'  purchase,  to  be  allowed  no  greater  abatement  tlian  is 
granted  to  one  whose  life  is  worth  twenty,  it  is  better  for 
him  even  so,  than  if  neither  of  them  were  allowed  any  abate- 
ment at  all. 


5.  Before  leaving  the  sabject  of  Equality  of  Taxation, 
I  must  remark  that  there  are  cases  in  which  exceptions  may 
be  made  to  it,  consistently  with  that  equal  justice  whicli  is 
the  groundwork  of  the  rule.  Suppose  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  income  which  constantly  tends  to  increase,  witliout  any 
exertion  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  owners :  those  owners 
constituting  a  class  in  the  community,  wIiQm  the  natural 
course  of  thin^  progreesively  enriches,  consistently  with 
complete  passiveness  on  their  own  part.  In  such  a  case  it 
would  be  no  violation  of  the  principles  on  which  private 
property  is  grounded,  if  the  state  should  appropriate  this 
increase  of  wealth,  or  part  of  it,  as  it  arises.  This  would 
not  properly  be  taking  anytliing  from  anybody;  it  would 
merely  be  applying  an  accession  of  wealth,  created  by 
circumstances,  to  the  benefit  of  society,  instead  of  allowing  '  ^^ 
it  to  become  an  unearned  appendage  to  the  riches  of  a  par- 
ticular claaa. 

Now  this  is  actually  the  case  with  rent.     The  ordinary 
progress  of  a  society  wliich  increases  in  wealth,  is  at  all 
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times  tending  to  augment  the  inc>omes  of  landlords ;  to  give 
them  both  a  greater  amount  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
■wealth  of  the  commnnity,  Independent!/  of  any  trouble  or 
outlay  incnired  by  themselves.  They  grow  richer,  as  it 
were  in  their  sleep,  witliout  working,  risking,  or  economix- 
ing.  What  claim  have  they,  on  the  general  principle  of 
social  justice,  to  this  accession  of  riches !  In  what  wonld 
they  have  been  wronged  if  society  had,  from  the  banning, 
resen'ed  the  right  of  taxing  the  spontaneous  increase  of  rmt, 
to  the  highest  amount  required  by  fiuancial  exigencies  ?  I 
admit  that  it  would  be  nnjnst  to  come  upon  each  individual 
estate,  and  lay  hold  of  the  increase  which  might  be  found  to 
havo  taken  place  in  its  rental ;  becanse  there  would  be  no 
means  of  dietingnishing  in  individual  cases,  between  an  in- 
crease owing  solely  to  the  general  circumstances  of  society, 
and  one  which  was  the  effect  of  skill  and  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietor.  The  only  admissible  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding wonld  be  by  a  general  measure.  The  first  step 
should  be  a  valuation  of  all  the  land  in  the  country.  The 
present  value  of  all  land  shoald  be  exempt  from  the  tax ;  but 
after  an  interval  had  elapsed,  during  which  society  had  in- 
creased in  population  and  capital,  a  rough  estimate  might  be 
made  of  tlio  spontaneous  increase  which  had  accrued  to  rent 
since  the  valuation  was  made.  Of  this  tlie  average  price  of 
produce  wonld  be  some  criterion :  if  that  had  risen,  it  would 
bo  certain  that  roat  hod  increased,  and  (as  already  shown) 
even  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  rise  of  price.  On  this  and 
other  data,  an  approximate  estimate  might  be  made,  how 
much  value  had  been  added  to  the  land  of  the  country  by 
natural  causes  ;  and  in  laying  on  a  general  land-tax,  wliieli 
for  fear  of  miaoalcnlation  shonid  be  considerably  within  the 
amount  thus  indicated,  there  would  be  an  nssorance  of  not 
touching  any  inereaae  of  income  which  might  be  the  result 
of  capital  expended  or  industry  exerted  by  the  proprietor. 

But  though  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  justice 
of  taxing  the  increase  of  rent,  if  society  had  avowedly  re- 
served the  right,  has  not  society  waved  that  riglit,  by  not 
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exercising  it  ?  In  England,  for  esample,  Iiave  not  aU  wbo 
bought  land  for  the  last  century  or  more,  given  value  not 
only  for  the  existing  income,  but  for  the  proapects  of  in- 
creaBe,  under  an  implied  aeenrance  of  being  only  taxed  iu  I  v' 
the  same  proportion  with  other  incomes }  Tina  objection, 
in  BO  far  as  valid,  baa  a  different  di^ee  of  validity  in  dif- 
ferent cooutriep ;  depending  <ni  the  degree  of  desuetude  into 
which  society  has  allowed  a  right  to  fall,  which,  no  one  can 
■  doubt,  it  once  fully  posBessed,  In  conntries  of  Europe,  the  .  j 
right  to  take  by  taxation,  as  exigency  might  require,  an  in-  L^ 
definite  portion  of  the  rent  of  land,  haa  neTer  been  allowed 
to  Hlumber.  In  several  parts  of  the  Continent  the  land-tax 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  revenoea,  and  has 
always  been  confessedly  liable  to  be  raised  or  lowered  with- 
out reference  to  other  taxes.  In  these  countries  no  one  can 
pretend  to  have  become  the  owner  of  land  on  the  faith  of 
never  being  called  upon  to  pay  an  increased  land-tax.  In 
England  the  land-tax  has  not  varied  since  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  The  last  act  of  the  l^slature  in  relatitm  \ 
to  its  amount,  was  to  diminish  it :  and  though  the  siibse-  '' 
qnent  increase  iu  the  rental  of  the  country  has  been  im- 
mense, not  only  from  agriculture,  but  from  the  growth  of 
towns  and  the  increase  of  buildings,  the  ascendaney  of  land- 
holdera  in  the  legislature  has  prevented  any  tax  from  being 
imposed,  as  it  so  justly  might,  upon  the  very  large  portion 
of  this  increase  which  was  unearned,  and,  as  it  were,  acci- 
dentaL  For  the  expectations  thua  raised,  it  spears  to  me 
that  .an  amply  snfBcient  allowance  is  made,  if  die  whole  in- 
crease of  income  which  baa  accrued  during  this  long  period 
from  a  mere  natural  law,  without  exertion  or  sacrifice,  ia 
held  sacred  from  any  peculiar  taxation.  From  the  present 
date,  or  any  subeeqaent  time  at  which  the  legislature  may  "■ 
think  fit  to  assert  the  principle,  I  see  no  objection  to  declar-^ 
ing  that  the  future  increment  of  rent  should  be  liable  to  ', 
special  taxation  ;  in  doing  which  all  injustice  to  tlie  land- 
lords would  be  obviated,  if  the  present  market-price  of  their 
land  were  secured  to  them ;  since  that  includes  the  present 
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valne  of  all  future  expectations.  With  reference  to  sneli  a 
tax,  perhaps  a  safer  criterion  than  either  a  rise  of  rents  or  a 
rise  of  the  price  of  com,  would  be  a  general  rise  in  the  price 
of  land.  It  would  be  eaay  to  keep  the  tax  within  the 
amount  which  would  reduce  the  market-value  of  land  below 
the  original  valnation :  and  up  to  that  point,  whatever  the 
amount  of  the  tax  might  be,  no  injustice  would  be  done  to 
the  proprietors. 

§  6.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  legitimacy 
of  making  the  State  a  sharer  in  all  future  increase  of  rent 
from  natnral  causes,  the  existing  land-tax  (which  in  this 
country  imfortnnately  is  very  small)  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
aa  a  tax,  but  as  a  rent-charge  in  favour  of  the  public  ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  rent,  reserved  from  the  beginning  by  the  Stale, 
wliich  has  never  belonged  to  or  formed  part  of  the  income 
of  the  landlords,  and  should  not  therefore  be  counted  to 
•  them  aa  port  of  their  taxation,  so  as  to  exempt  them  irom 
their  fair  share  of  eveiy  other  tax.  As  well  might  the  tithe 
be  r^arded  as  a  tax  on  the  landlords :  as  well,  in  Bengal, 
where  the  State,  though  entitled  to  the  whole  rent  of  the 
land,  gave  away  one-tenth  of  it  to  individuals,  retaining  the 
other  nine-tenthe,  might  those  nine-tenthB  be  considered  as 
an  unequal  and  unjust  tax  on  the  grantees  of  the  tenth. 
That  a  person  owns  pi^rt  of  the  rent,  does  not  make  the  rest 
of  it  his  just  right,  injuriously  withheld  from  him.  Hie 
landlords  originally  held  their  estates  subject  to  feudal  bur- 
dens, for  which  the  preseut  land-tax  is  an  exceedingly  small 
equivalert,  and  for  their  relief  from  which  they  should  have 
been  required  to  pay  a  much  higher  price.  All  who  have 
bought  land  since  the  tax  existed  have  bonght  it  subject  to 
the  tax.  There  is  not  the  smallest  pretence  for  looking 
upon  it  as  a  payment  exacted  from  the  existing  race  of 
landlords. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to  a  land-tax,  only  iu 
BO  far  as  it  is  a  peculiar  tax,  and  not  when  it  is  merely  a 
mode  of  levying  from  the  landlords  the  equivalent  of  what 
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13  taken  from  other  clnsscs.  In  France,  for  example,  tLere 
arc  pecnliar  taxes  on  other  kinds  of  property  and  income 
(the  mdbiiier  and  the  paiente),  and  supposing  tlie  land-tax  to 
be  not  more  than  equivalent  to  these,  there  would  he  no 
ground  for  contending  that  the  state  had  reserved  to  itself  a 
rent-charge  on  the  land.  But  wherever  and  in  so  far  as  in- 
come derived  from  land  is  prescriptively  subject  to  a  deduc- 
tion for  public  purposes,  bejond  the  rate  of  taxation  levied 
on  other  incomes,  the  surplus  is  not  properly  taxation,  but  ,/ 
a  share  of  the  property  in  the  soil,  reserved  by  the  state.  In 
this  country  there  are  no  peculiar  taxes  on  other  claesea, 
corresponding  to,  or  intended  to  countervail,  the  land-tax. 
Tlie  whole  of  it,  therefore,  is  not  taxation  but  a  rent-charge, 
and  is  as  if  the  state  had  retained,  not  a  portion  of  the  rent,  •' 
but  a  portion  of  the  laud.  It  ia  no  more  a  burden  on  the 
landlord,  than  the  share  of  one  joint  tenant  is  a  burden  on 
the  other.  The  landlords  are  entitled  to  no  compensation 
for  it,  nor  have  they  any  claim  to  its  being  allowed  for,  as 
jiart  of  their  taxes.  Its  continuance  on  the  existing  footing 
is  no  infringement  of  the  principal  of  Equal  Taxation.* 

We  shall  hereafter  consider,  in  treating  of  Indirect  Taxa- 
tion, how  far,  and  with  what  modifications,  the  rule  of  equal- 
ity is  applicable  to  that  department. 

§  7.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  mlee,  another  gen- 
eral rule  of  taxation  is  sometimes  laid  down,  namely,  that  it  y 
should  fall  on  income,  and  not  on  capital.  That  taxation 
should  not  encroach  upon  the  amount  of  the  national  capital, 
is  indeed  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  this  encroachment, 
when  it  occurs,  is  not  so  much  a  consequence  of  any  par- 


■  The  Bime  remarks  obriansl^  apply  to  those  local  taies.  or  the  pecoUar 
pressure  of  which  on  landed  propertj  so  much  has  been  caid  by  tho  remnant  of 
the  Protect  ioniats.  As  much  of  these  burdens  u  is  of  old  standicig,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  prescriptive  deduction  or  rcscrvatioD.  for  public  purposes,  of  > 
portion  nf  the  rent.  And  any  recent  ailditioos  hare  either  been  incurred  for  the 
berieflt  of  the  owners  of  landed  propertj',  or  occBdoned  by  their  fault:  In  neither 
ease,  giving  them  snj  Just  ground  of  complaint. 
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tieular  mode  of  taxation,  as  of  its  cxceseivc  anaouiit.  Over- 
taxation, carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  is  quite  capable  of 
ruining  tlie  most  indnstrions  community,  especially  when  it 
is  in  any  degree  arbitraiy,  ao  tlmt  the  payer  is  never  certain 
how  much  or  how  little  he  shall  be  allowed  to  beep ;  or 
when  it  is  so  lud  on  as  to  render  industry  and  economy  a 
bad  calculation.  But  if  these  errors  bu  avoided,  and  the 
anu>UDt  of  taxation  be  not  greater  than  it  is  at  present  even 
in  the  most  heavily  taxed  country  of  Europe,  there  is  no 
danger  lest  it  should  deprive  the  country  of  a  portion  of  its 
capital. 

To  provide  that  taxation  shall  fall  entirely  on  income, 
and  not  at  all  on  capital,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  system 
of  fiscal  arrangements.  There  is  no  tax  wliich  is  not  partly 
paid  from  what  would  otherwise  have  been  saved  ;  no  tax, 
the  amount  of  which,  if  remitted,  would  be  wholly  employed 
in  increased  expenditure,  and  no  part  whatever  laid  by  as 
an  addition  to  capital.  AH  taxes,  therefore,  are  in  some 
sense  partly  paid  out  of  capital  ;  and  in  a  poor  countiy  it 
is  impossible  to  impose  any  tax  which  will  not  impede  tlio 
increase  of  the  national  wealth.  But  in  a  country  where 
capital  abounds  and  the  spirit  of  accumulation  is  strong, 
this  effect  of  taxation  is  scarcely  felt.  Capital  having 
reached  the  stage  iu  which,  were  it  not  for  a  perpetual  suc- 
cesBion  of  improvements  in  production,  any  further  increase 
would  soon  be  stopped — and  having  so  strong  a  tendency 
even  to  outrun  those  improvements,  that  profits  are  only 
kept  above  the  mintmnm  by  emigration  of  capital,  or  by  a 
periodical  sweep  called  a  commercial  crisis;  to  take  from 
capital  by  taxation  what  emigration  would  remove,  or  a 
commercial  crisis  destroy,  is  only  to  do  what  cither  of  those 
causes  would  have  done,  namely,  to  make  a  clear  space  for 
further  saving. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  attach  any  importance,  in  a  wcaltliy 
country,  to  the  objection  made  against  taxes  on  legacies  and 
inheritances,  that  they  are  taxes  on  cajiital.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  they  are  so.     As  Eicardo  observes,  if  100?.  are 
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taken  from  any  one  in  a  tax  on  honses  or  on  wine,  he  will 
pi-obably  save  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  by  living  in  a  cheaper 
lioaae,  eonsnming  less  wine,  or  retrenching  from  Bomo  other 
of  his  expenses :  but  if  the  Bame  sum  bo  taken  from  him 
because  he  haa  received  a  legacy  of  1000^.,  he  considera  the 
legacy  as  only  900^.,  and  feela  no  more  inducement  than  at 
any  other  time  (probably  feels  rather  less  inducement)  to 
economize  in  bis  ezpenditnra  The  tax,  therefore,  is  wholly  [^ 
paid  ont  of  capital :  and  there  are  countries  in  which  this 
would  be  a  serious  objection.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  , 
argument  cannot  apply  to  any  country  which  b&B  a  national 
debt  and  devotes  any  portion  of  revenue  to  paying  it  off; 
since  the  prodnce  of  the  tax,  thns  applied,  still  remains 
capital,  and  is  merely  transferred  &om  the  tax-payer  to  the 
fundholder.  Bat  the  objection  is  never  applicable  in  a 
country  which  increases  rapidly  in  wealth.  The  amount  '' 
which  wonld  be  derived,  even  firom  a  very  high  l^acy  duty, 
in  each  year,  is  bat  a  small  fraction  of  the  annual  increase  of 
capital  in  such  a  country ;  and  its  abstraction  would  bnt 
make  room  for  saving  to  an  equivalent  amount :  while  the 
effect  of  not  taking  it,  is  to  prevent  fiiat  amount  of  saving, 
*  or  cause  the  savings  when  made,  to  be  sent  abroad  for 
investment.  A  country  which,  like  England,  accumulates 
capital  not  only  for  itself,  bnt  for  half  the  world,  may  be 
said  to  defray  the  whole  of  its  public  expenses  from  its 
overflowings ;  and  its  wealth  is  probably  at  this  mom^t  as 
great  as  if  it  had  no  taxes  at  all.  What  its  taxes  really  do 
is,  to  subtract  from  its  means,  not  of  production  bnt  of  ■•' 
enjoyment ;  since  whatever  any  cne  pays  in  taxes,  he  could, 
if  it  were  not  taken  for  that  porpose,  employ  in  indnlging 
his  ea'e,  or  in  gratifying  some  want  or  taste  which  at  pres- 
ent remains  uusatished. 

VOL.  IL — 66 
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OF   DIBECT    TAXE 


§  1.    Taxes  are  either  direct  or  indirect.    A  direct  tax 
is  one  which  is  demanded  from  the  very  personfi  who,  it  is 
intended  or  desired,  should  pay  it.     Indirect  taxes  are  thoee 
"^  which  are  demanded  &om  one  person  in  the  expectation  and 
intention  that  lie  shall  indemnify  himself  at  the  expense  of 
another :  such  as  the  excise  or  cnstoms.    The  produce  or 
importer  of  a  commodity  is  called  upon  to  pay  tax  on  it, 
not  with  the  intention  to  levy  a  peculiar  contribution  upon 
him,  but  to  tax  through  him  the  consumers  of  the  com- 
modity, from  whom  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  recover  tlio 
\        amount  by  means  of  an  advance  in  price. 
^\  Direct  taxes  are  cither  on  income,  or  on  expenditure. 

HoBt  taxes  on  expenditure  are  indirect,  but  some  are  direct, 
being  imposed,  not  on  the  producer  or  seller  of  an  article, 
but  immediately  on  the  consumer.  A  house-tax,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  direct  tax  on  expenditure,  if  levied,  as  it  usually 
is,  on  the  occupier  of  the  house.  If  levied  on  the  bnilder 
or  owner,  it  would  be  an  indirect  tax.  A  window  tax  is 
a  direct  tax  on  expenditure ;  so  are  the  taxes  on  horees 
and  carriages,  and  the  rest  of  what  are  called  the  assessed 
\.  taxes. 
"^  The  sources  of  income  are  rent,  profits,  and  wages.    This 

includes  every  sort  of  income,  except  gift  or  plunder.  Taxes 
may  be  laid  on  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  income,  or  an 
uniform  tax  on  all  of  them.  "We  vrill  consider  these  in 
their  order. 
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§  2.  A  tax  OQ  rent  falls  whollj  on  the  landlord.  There 
are  no  means  by  which  he  can  shift  the  burden  upon  any 
one  else.  It  does  not  affect  the  value  or  price  of  agricultural 
prodace,  for  this  is  determined  by  the  eost  of  production  in 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  in  those  circum- 
stancee,  as  we  have  so  often  demonstrated,  no  rent  is  pud. 
A  tax  on  rent,  therefore,  has  no  effect,  other  than  its  obvious 
one.  It  merely  takes  so  much  from  the  landlord,  and  trans- 
fers it  to  the  state. 

Tliis,  however,  is,  in  strict  exactness,  only  tme  of  the 
rent  which  is  the  result  either  of  natural  causes,  or  of  im- 
provements made  by  tenants.  When  the  landlord  makes 
improvements  which  increase  the  productive  power  of  his 
land,  he  is  remunerated  for  them  by  an  extra  payment  from 
the  tenant ;  and  this  payment,  which  to  the  landlord  is  prop- 
erly  a  profit  on  capital,  is  blended  and  confounded  with  rent ; 
which  indeed  it  really  is,  to  the  tenant,  and  in  respect  of  the 
economical  laws  which  determine  its  amount.  A  tax  on  rent, 
if  extending  to  this  portion  of  it,  would  discourage  landlords 
from  making  improvements  :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
would  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  The  same 
improvements  might  be  made  with  the  tenant^s  capital,  or 
even  with  the  landlord's  if  lent  by  him  to  the  tenant ;  pro- 
vided he  is  willing  to  give  the  tenant  so  long  a  lease  as  will 
enable  him  to  indemnify  himself  before  it  expiree.  But 
whatever  hinders  improvements  from  being  made  in  the 
manner  in  which  people  prefer  to  make  them,  will  often  pre- 
vent them  from  being  made  at  all :  and  on  this  account  a 
tax  on  rent  would  he  inexpedient  unless  some  meaus  could 
be  devised  of  excluding  from  its  operation  that  portion  of  the 
nominal  rent  which  may  he  regarded  as  landlord's  profit.  This 
argument,  however,  is  not  needed  for  the  condemnation  of 
such  a  tax.  A  peculiar  tax  on  the  income  of  any  class,  not 
balanced  by  taxes  on  other  classes,  is  a  violation  of  justice,  and 
amounts  to  a  partial  confiscation.  I  have  already  shown 
grounds  for  excepting  from  tliis  censure  a  tax  which,  sparing 
existing  rents,  should  content  itself  with  appropriating  a  por- 
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tion  of  any  ftitare  increaBe  arising  from  the  mere  action  of 
natural  caaseB.  Bat  even  this  could  not  be  juBtly  done,  with- 
out offering  as  aa  altcmatire  the  market  price  of  the  land.  In 
the  case  of  a  tax  on  rent  which  is  not  peculiar,  hut  accom- 
panied by  an  equivalent  tax  on  other  incomes,  t!ie  objec- 
tion grounded  on  its  reaching  the  profit  arising  from  im- 
provements is  less  applicable :  since,  profits  being  taxed  as 
well  as  rent,  the  profit  which  aesunies  the  form  of  rent  is 
liable  to  its  share  in  common  with  other  profits ;  bnt  ainco 
profits  altogether  onght,  for  reasons  formerly  stated,  to  be 
taxed  somewhat  lower  than  rent  properly  so  called,  the  ob- 
jection is  only  diminished,  not  removed. 

§  3.  A  tax  on  profits,  like  a  tax  on  rent,  mnst,  at  least 
in  its  immediate  operation,  &1I  wholly  on  the  payer.  All 
profits  being  alike  affected,  no  relief  can  be  obtained  by 
a  change  of  employment.  If  a  tax  were  laid  on  the  profits 
of  any  one  branch  of  jwoductive  employment,  the  tax  would 
be  virtnally  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  the 
value  and  price  of  the  article  would  rise  accordingly ;  by 
which  the  tax  would  be  thrown  upon  the  consumers  of  the 
commodity,  and  would  not  afiect  profits.  But  a  general 
and  equal  tax  on  all  profits  would  not  affect  general  prices, 
and  would  fall,  at  least  in  the  firet  instance,  on  capitalists 
alone. 

There  is,  however,  an  ulterior  effect,  which,  in  a  rich  and 
prosperous  country,  requires  to  be  taken  into  account. 
When  the  capital  accumulated  is  bo  great  and  the  rate  of 
annual  accumulation  so  rapid,  that  the  country  is  only  kept 
from  attaining  the  stationary  state  by  the  emigration  of 
capital,  or  by  continual  improvements  in  production  ;  any 
circumstance  which  virtually  lowers  the  rate  of  profit,  can- 
not be  without  a  decided  influence  on  these  phenomena. 
It  may  operate  in  different  ways.  The  curtailment  of 
profit,  and  the  consequent  increased  difiiculty  in  making  a 
fortune  or  obtaining  a  subsistence  by  the  employment  of 
capital,  may  act  as  a  stimulus  to  inventions,  and  to  the  use 
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of  tliem  when  made.  If  improvements  in  production  are 
much  accelerated,  and  if  th^e  improremcnts  cheapen, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  the  things  habitnally  con- 
snined  by  the  labourer,  profits  may  rise,  and  rise  Bufficient- 
ly  to  make  up  for  all  that  is  taken  from  them  by  the  tax. 
In  that  case  the  tax  will  have  been  realized  without  loss  to 
any  one,  the  produce  of  the  country  being  increaeed  by  an 
equal,  or  what  would  in  tb&t^  caee  be  a  far  greater  amount. 
The  tax,  liowerer,  must  even  in  this  case  hs  couudered  aa 
paid  from  profits,  because  the  receivers  of  profits  are  thoee 
who  would  be  benefited  if  it  were  taken  off. 

But  though  the  artificial  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  prof- 
its would  have  a  real  tendency  to  accelerate  improvements 
in  production,  no  considerable  improvements  might  actually 
result,  or  only  of  sach  a  kind  as  not  to  raise  general  profits 
at  all,  or  not  to  raise  them  so  much  as  the  tax  had  dimin- 
ished them.  If  so,  the  rate  of  profit  would  be  brought 
closer  to  that  practical  minimiun,  to  which  it  is  constantly 
approaching :  and  this  diminished  return  to  capital  would 
either  give  a  decided  check  to  further  accumulation,  or 
would  cause  a  greater  proportion  than  before  of  the  annual 
increase  to  be  sent  abroad,  or  wasted  in  unprofitable  specu- 
lations. At  its  first  imposition  the  tax  falls  wholly  on  prof- 
its :  but  the  amount  of  increase  of  capital,  which  the  tax 
prevents,  wonld,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  continue,  have 
tended  to  reduce  profits  to  the  same  level ;  and  at  every 
period  often  or  twenty  years  there  will  be  found  tees  differ- 
ence between  profits  as  they  are,  and  profits  aa  they  would 
in  that  case  have  been :  until  at  last  there  is  no  difi'ercnce, 
and  the  tax  is  thrown  either  upon  the  labourer  or  upon  tho 
landlord.  The  real  effect  of  a  tax  on  profits  is  to  make  the 
country  possess  at  any  ^ven  period,  a  smaller  capital  and  a 
smaller  aggrE^te  production,  and  to  make  the  stationary 
state  be  attained  earlier,  and  with  a  smaller  sum  of  national 
wealth.  It  is  possible  that  a  tax  on  profits  might  even 
diminish  the  existing  capital  of  the  eountry.  If  the  rate  of 
profit  in  already  at  the  practical  minimum,  that  is,  at  th« 
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point  at  which  all  that  portion  of  the  annual  increment 
which  would  tend  to  reduce  profits  is  carried  off  eitlier  hy 
exportation  or  by  speculation  ;  then  if  a  tax  is  imposed  whicli 
reduces  profits  still  lower,  the  same  caneeg  wliicli  previously 
carried  off  the  increase  would  probably  carry  off  a  portion  of 
the  existing  capital.  A  tax  on  profits  is  thus,  in  a  state  of 
capital  and  accumulation  like  that  in  England,  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  national  wealth.  And  this  effect  is  not 
confined  to  the  case  of  a  peculiar,  and  therefore  intrinsically 
unjust,  tax  on  profits.  The  mere  I'act  that  profits  have  to 
hear  their  share  of  a  heavy  general  taxation,  tends,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  pecnliar  tax,  to  drive  capital  abroad,  to 
stimulate  imprudent  speculations  by  diminishing  safe  gains, 
to  discourage  further  accumulation,  and  to  accelerate  the 
attainment  of  the  stationary  state.  This  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  Holland,  or  rather 
of  her  having  ceased  to  make  prepress. 

Even  in  countries  wliich  do  not  accumulate  so  fast  as  to 
be  always  within  a  short  interval  of  the  stationary  state,  it 
seems  impossible  that,  if  capital  is  a<!cumulating  at  all,  its 
accumulation  should  not  be  in  some  degree  retarded  by  the 
abstraction  of  a  portion  of  its  profit ;  and  unless  the  effect  in 
stimulating  improvements  be  a  full  counter  balance,  it  is 
inevitable  that  a  part  of  the  burden  will  be  thrown  off  the 
capitalist,  upon  the  labourer  or  the  landlord.  One  or  otiier 
of  these  is  always  the  loser  by  a  diminished  rate  of  accumu- 
lation. If  population  continues  to  increase  as  before,  the 
labourer  suffers  :  if  not,  cultivation  is  checked  in  its  advance, 
and  the  landlords  lose  the  accession  of  rent  which  would 
have  accrued  to  them.  The  only  countries  in  which  a  tax  on 
profits  seems  likely  to  be  permanently  a  burden  on  capital- 
ists exclusively,  are  thoae  in  which  capital  is  stationary, 
because  there  is  no  new  accumulation.  In  such  countries 
the  tax  might  not  prevent  the  old  capital  &om  being  kept 
up  through  habit,  or  fix>m  unwillingness  to  submit  to  im- 
poverishment, and  so  the  capitalists  might  continue  to  bear 
the  whole  of  the  tax.    It  is  seen  from  these  considerations 
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that  the  effects  of  a  tax  on  profits  are  much  more  complex 
more  various,  and  in  some  points  more  uucertain,  than 
writers  on  the  subject  have  commonly  suppoaed. 

§  4.  We  now  turn  to  .Taxes  on  "Wages.  The  incidence 
of  these  is  very  different,  according  as  the  wages  taxed  are 
those  of  ordinary  unskilled  labour,  or  are  the  remaneration  of 
ench  skilled  or  privileged  employments,  whether  manual  or 
intellectual,  as  are  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  competition  by 
a  natural  or  conferred  monopoly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  present  low  state 
of  popular  education,  all  the  higher  grades  of  mental  or  edu- 
cated labour  are  at  a  monopoly  price ;  exceeding  the  wages 
of  common  workmen  in  a  degree  very  far  beyond  that  which 
is  due  to  the  expense,  trouble,  and  loss  of  time  required  in 
qualifying  for  the  employment.  Any  tax  levied  on  these 
gains  which  still  leaves  them  above  (or  not  below)  their  just 
proportion,  falls  on  those  who  pay  it ;  they  have  no  mean» 
of  relieving  themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  other  class. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  ordinary  wages,  in  cases  like  that 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  new  colony,  where,  capital  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  population  can  increase,  wages  are 
kept  np  by  the  increase  of  capital,  and  not  by  the  adherence 
of  the  lahonrers  to  a  fixed  standard  of  comforts.  In  such  a 
case,  some  deterioration  of  their  condition,  whether  by  a  tax 
or  otherwise,  might  possibly  take  place  without  checking 
the  increase  of  population.  The  tax  wonld  in  that  case  fall 
on  the  labourers  themselves,  and  woold  reduce  them  pre- 
maturely to  that  lower  state  to  whidi,  on  the  same  supposi- 
tion with  r^^d  to  their  habits,  they  would  in  any  case  have 
been  redooed  ultimately,  by  the  inevitable  diminution  in  the 
zate  of  Increase  of  capital,  through  the  oecopation  of  all  the 
fertile  land. 

Some  will  object  that,  even  in  this  case,  a  tax  on  wages 
cannot  be  detrimental  to  the  labourers,  since  the  money 
raised  by  it,  being  expended  in  the  country,  conies  back  to 
the  labourers  agun  through  the  demand  for  labour.    Tlie 
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fallacy,  howdTer,  of  this  doctrine  hss  been  eo  complet^y 
exhibited  in  the  First  Book,*  that  I  need  do  little  more  than 
refer  to  that  expoeition.  It  was  there  ebown  that  fiindd  ex- 
pended UDproductively  have  no  tendency  to  raise  or  keei> 
up  wages,  unless  when  expended  in  the  direct  purchase  of 
labour.  K  the  government  took  a  tax  of  a  shilling  a  week 
from  every  labourer,  and  laid  it  all  out  in  hiring  labourers 
for  military  service,  public  works,  or  the  like,  it  would  no 
doubt,  indemnify  the  laboorcra  as  a  class  for  all  that  the  tax 
took  &om  them.  That  would  really  be  "  spending  the  mon- 
ey among  the  people."  But  if  it  expended  the  whole  in 
buying  goods,  or  in  adding  to  the  salaries  of  employes  who 
bought  goods  with  it,  this  would  not  increase  the  demand 
for  labour,  or  tend  to  raise  wages.  Without,  however, 
reverting  to  general  principles,  we  may  rely  on  an  ob- 
Tione  reditctio  ad  obBurdum.  If  to  take  money  from  the 
labourers  aud  spend  it  in  commodities  is  giving  it  back  to 
the  labonrerB,  then,  to  take  money  from  other  clafises,  and 
spend  it  in  the  same  manner,  most  he  giving  it  to  the  la- 
bourer&;  consequently,  the  more  a  government  takes  in 
taxes,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  labour,  aud  the 
more  opulent  the  condition  of  the  labourerB.  A  propoeitioo 
the  absurdity  of  which  no  one  can  fail  to  see. 

In  the  condition  of  most  communities,  wages  aro  r^n- 
lated  by  the  habitual  standard  of  living  to  which  the  la- 
bourers adhere,  and  on  less  than  which  they  will  not  molti- 
ply.  Where  there  exists  such  a  standard,  a  tax  on  wages 
will  indeed  for  a  time  bo  borne  by  the  labonrers  them- 
selves ;  but  unless  this  temporary  dcpreesion  has  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  standard  itself,  the  increase  of  population 
will  receive  a  check,  which  will  raise  wages,  and  restore  tlio 
labourer  to  their  previous  condition.  On  whom,  in  this 
case,  will  the  tax  fall  \  According  to  Adam  Smith,  on  the 
community  generally,  in  their  character  of  consumers; 
unoe  the  rit»e  of  wages,  he  thought,  would  raise  general 
pricea.    We  have  eeen,  however,  tiiat  general  prices  depend 
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on  other  caaeee,  and  are  never  r&iBed  by  any  vircnmBtance 
which  affects  all  kinds  of  productive  employment  in  tlie 
eame  manner  and  degree.  A  rise  of  wages  occaeioned  by  s 
tax,  must,  like  any  other  increase  of  the  cost  of  labour,  be 
defrayed  from  profits.  To  attempt  to  tax  day-labourers,  ii.) 
an  old  conntry,  is  merdy  to  impoae  an  extra  tax  upon  all 
employers  of  common  labour ;  unless  the  tax  bas  the  much 
worse  effect  of  permanently  lowering  the  standard  of  com- 
fortable Bubfiistence  in  the  minds  of  the  poorest  class. 

Wc  find  in  the  preceding  considerations  an  additional 
argoment  for  the  opinion  already  expressed,  that  direct  tax- 
ation should  stop  short  of  the  class  of  incomes  which  do  not 
exceed  what  is  necessary  for  healthAiI  existence.  Tlicse 
very  small  incomes  are  mostly  derived  from  manual  labour ; 
and,  as  we  now  see,  any  tax  imposed  on  tliese,  either  per- 
manently degrades  the  habits  of  the  labouring  class,  or  falls 
on  profits,  and  burdens  capitalists  with  an  indirect  tax,  in 
addition  to  their  share  of  tlie  direct  taxes ;  which  is  doubly 
objectionable,  both  as  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  rule  of 
equality,  and  for  the  reasons  which,  as  already  shown,  render 
a  peculiar  tax  on  profits  detrimental  to  the  public  wealth, 
and  consequently  to  the  means  which  society  possesses  of 
paying  any  taxes  whatever. 

g  5.  We  now  pass,  from  taxes  on  the  separate  kinds 
of  income,  to  a  tax  attempted  to  be  assessed  fairly  upon  all 
kinds ;  in  other  words,  an  Income  Tax.  The  discusaion  of 
the  conditions  neceesary  for  making  this  tax  consistent  with 
justice,  has  been  anticipated  in  the  last  chapter.  We  shall 
suppose,  therefore,  that  these  conditions  are  complied  with. 
Tliey  are,  first,  that  incomes  below  a  certain  amount  should 
be  altogetiier  untaxed.  This  minimum  should  not  be  higher 
than  the  amount  which  saffices  for  the  neccasaries  of  the 
existing  population.  The  exemption  from  the  present  income- 
tax,  of  all  incomes  under  lOOt.  a-year,  and  the  lower  per- 
centage  levied  on  those  between  1001.  and  1502.,  are  only 
defensible  on  the  ground  that  almost  all  the  indirect  taxes 
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proES  more  heavily  on  incomes  between  &01.  and  1502.  tlian 
on  any  others  whatever.  The  second  condition  is,  that 
incomes  above  the  limit  should  be  taxed  only  in  proportion 
to  the  snrplns  by  which  they  exceed  the  limit.  Thirdly, 
that  all  sums  saved  from  income  and  invested,  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  tax :  or  if  this  be  fonnd  impracticable,  that 
life  incomes  and  incomes  from  business  and  professions 
shonld  be  less  heavily  taxed  than  inheritable  incomes,  in  a 
degree  as  nearly  as  possible  eqnivalent  to  the  increased  need 
of  economy  arising  from  their  terminable  character :  allow- 
ance being  also  made,  in  the  case  of  variable  incomes,  for 
their  precarioiisness. 

An  income-tax,  fairly  assessed  on  these  principles,  would 
be,  in  point  of  jnstice,  the  least  exceptionable  of  all  taxes. 
The  objection  to  it,  in  the  present  low  state  of  public  morality, 
is  the  impossibility  of  aseertcining  the  real  incomes  of  the 
contributors.  The  supposed  hardship  of  compelling  people 
to  disclose  tho  amount  of  their  incomes,  onght  not  in  my 
opinion,  to  count  for  mnch.  One  of  the  social  evils  of  this 
country  is  the  practice,  amounting  to  a  custom,  of  maintain- 
ing, or  attempting  to  maintain,  the  appearance  to  tlie  world 
of  a  larger  income  than  is  possessed ;  and  it  would  be  far  bet- 
tur  for  the  interests  of  those  who  yield  to  this  weakness,  if  the 
extent  of  their  means  were  universally  and  exactly  known, 
and  the  temptation  removed  to  expending  more  than  they 
can  afford,  or  stinting  real  wants  in  order  to  make  a  false 
show  externally.  At  the  same  time,  the  reason  of  the  case, 
even  on  this  point,  is  not  60  exclusively  on  one  side  of  the 
argument  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  So  long  as  the  vulgar 
of  any  country  are  in  the  debased  state  of  mind  which  this 
national  habit  presupposes — eo  long  as  their  respect  (if  such 
a  word  can  be  applied  to  it)  is  proportioned  to  what  they  sup- 
pose to  be  each  person's  pecuniary  means — it  may  be  doubted 
whether  anything  which  would  remove  alt  uncertainty  as  to 
that  point,  would  not  considerably  increase  the  presumption 
and  arrogance  of  the  vulgar  rich,  and  their  insolence  towards 
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tlioee  above  them  in  mind  aod  character,  bat  below  them  in 
fortune. 

NotwithBtanding,  too,  what  is  called  the  inquiBitorial 
nature  of  the  tax,  no  amount  of  inquifiitorial  power  which 
would  he  tolerated  by  a  people  the  most  disposed  to  submit 
to  it,  could  enable  the  revenue  officers  to  assess  the  tax  from 
actual  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  contributors. 
Rents,  salaries,  annuities,  and  all  fixed  incomes,  can  be  ex- 
actly ascertained.  But  the  variable  gains  of  profegsions,  and 
still  more  the  profits  of  buBiness,  which  the  person  interested 
cannot  always  himself  exactly  ascertain,  can  still  less  be 
estimated  with  any  approach  to  faimesa  by  a  tax  collector. 
The  main  reliance  must  be  placed,  and  alwuys  has  been 
placed,  on  the  returns  made  by  the  person  himself.  Ko 
production  of  accounts  is  of  much  avail,  except  against  the 
more  flagrant  cases  of  folsehood  ;  and  even  against  these  the 
check  is  vei-y  imperfect,  for  if  fraud  is  intended,  false  ac- 
counts can  generally  be  framed  which  it  will  bafBe  any 
means  of  inquiry  possessed  by  the  revenue  officere  to  detect ; 
the  easy  resource  of  omitting  entries  on  the  credit  side  being 
often  sufficient  without  the  aid  of  fictitious  debts  or  dis- 
bursements. The  tax,  therefore,  on  whatever  principles  of 
equality  it  may  be  imposed,  is  in  practice  unequal  in  ono  of 
the  worst  ways,  falling  heaviest  on  the  moat  conscientious. 
The  unscrnpulous  succeed  in  evading  a  great  proportion  of 
what  they  should  pay ;  even  persons  of  integrity  in  tlieir 
ordinary  transactions  are  tempted  to  palter  with  their  con- 
sciences, at  least  to  the  extent  of  deciding  in  their  own  fa- 
vour all  points  on  which-  the  smallest  doubt  or  discussion 
could  arise ;  while  the  strictly  veracious  may  be  made  to 
pay  more  than  the  state  intended,  by  the  powere  of  arbitrary 
assessment  necessarily  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners  as 
the  last  defence  against  the  tax-payer's  power  of  conceal- 
ment. • 

It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  the  fainiess  which  be- 
longs to  the  principle  of  an  income-tax,  cannot  be  made  to 
attach  to  it  in  practice :  and  that  thia  tax,  while  apparently 
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the  most  just  of  all  modes  of  raising  a  revenne,  is  in  effect 
more  iinjuBt  than  many  others  which  are  prima  facie 
more  objectionable.  Thia  consideration  would  lead  us  to 
conenr  in  the  opinion  which,  until  of  late,  has  ustially  pre- 
vailed— ^that  direct  taxes  on  income  should  be  reserred  as 
an  extraordinary  resource  for  great  national  emei^nciea,  in 
which  the  necessity  of  a  large  additional  revenue  overrules 
all  objectioas. 

The  difficulties  of  a  fair  income-tax  have  elicited  a  prop- 
osition for  a  direct  tax  of  so  much  per  cent.,  not  on  income 
but  on  expenditure ;  the  aggregate  amount  of  each  person's 
e?:penditure  being  ascertained  as  the  amount  of  income  now 
is,  from  Btatements  furaJBhed  by  the  contributors  themselves. 
The  author  of  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Rovans,  in  a  clever  pam- 
phlet on  the  subject,*  contends  that  the  returns  which  per- 
sons would  furnish  of  their  expenditure  would  be  more 
trustworthy  than  those  which  they  now  make  of  their  income, 
inasmuch  as  expenditure  is  in  its  own  nature  more  public 
than  income,  and  false  representations  of  it  more  easily  de- 
tected. He  cannot,  I  tliink,  have  sufficiently  considered, 
how  few  of  the  items  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  most 
families  can  be  judged  of  witli  any  approximntion  to  correct- 
ness from  the  external  signs.  The  only  security  would  stilt 
be  the  veracity  of  individuals,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  their  statements  would  be  more  trustwortlij 
on  the  subject  of  their  expenses  than  on  that  of  their  reve- 
nues; especially  as,  the  expenditure  of  most  persons  being 
composed  of  many  more  items  than  their  income,  there 
would  be  more  scope  for  concealment  and  suppression  in 
the  detail  of  expenses  than  even  of  reoeipts. 

Tlie  taxes  on  expenditure  at  present  in  force,  either  in 
this  or  in  other  countries,  fall  only  on  particular  kinds  of 
expenditure,  and  differ  no  otherwise  from  taxes  on  com- 
modities than  in  being  paid  directly  by  the  person  who  con- 
sumes or  uses  the  article,  instead  of  being  advanced  by  the 

■  "  A  FeroenUge  Tu  on  DomeetiD  Eipenditura  to  sapplj  the  whole  of  Iba 
Publlo  Be*enua."    B;  John  Reiruis,    Foblbhed  bj  Hatchard,  in  lUl 
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producer  or  sell^,  and  reimbarsed  in  the  price.  The  taxes 
on  horses  nnd  carriages,  on  doge,  oq  eervantB,  are  of  this 
natare.  They  eridently  fall  on  the  persooB  from  whom  they 
are  levied — those  who  use  the  commodity  taxed.  A  tax  of 
a  similar  description,  and  more  important,  is  a  honse-tax : 
which  must  be  ooiiBidered  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

g  6.  The  rent  of  a  house  conaiets  of  two  parts,  the 
ground-rent,  and  what  Adam  Smith  culls  the  bmlding-reut. 
The  first  is  determined  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  rent. 
It  is  the  remnneration  given  for  the  nse  of  the  portion  of 
land  occupied  by  the  house  and  its  appurtenances ;  and 
varies  from  a  mere  equivalent  for  the  rent  which  the 
ground  would  afford  in  agricalture,  to  the  monopoly  rents 
paid  for  advantageous  situations  in  populous  thorou^ijares. 
The  rent  of  the  bouse  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  ground, 
is  the  equivalent  fpven  for  the  labour  and  capital  expended 
on  the  bnilding.  The  fact  of  its  being  received  in  quarter- 
ly or  half-yearly  payments,  makes  no  difibrence  in  flie  princi- 
ples by  which  it  is  regulated.  It  comprises  the  ordinary  pro- 
fit on  the  builder's  capital,  and  an  annuity,  sufficient  at  the 
currant  rate  of  interest,  after  paying  for  all  repairs  charge- 
able on  the  proprietor,  to  replace  die  original  capital  by  the 
time  the  house  is  worn  out,  or  by  the  expiration  of  the  usual 
term  of  a  building  lease. 

A  tax  of  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  gross  reat,  falls  on  both 
those  portions  alike.  The  more  highly  a  house  is  rented,  the 
more  it  pays  to  the  tax,  whether  the  quality  of  the  situation 
or  tliat  of  the  house  itself  is  the  cause.  The  incidcoice,  how- 
ever, of  these  two  portions  of  the  tax  must  be  considered 
separately. 

As  much  of  it  as  is  a  tax  on  building-rent,  most  ultimate- 
ly fall  on  the  consumer,  in  other  words  the  occupier.  For  as 
the  profits  of  building  are  already  not  absve  the  ordinu-y 
rate,  they  would,  if  the  tax  fell  on  tiie  owner  and  not  on  the 
occupier,  become  lower  than  the  profits  of  untaxed  employ- 
ments, and  houses  would  not  be  built.    It  is  probable  how- 
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ever  that  for  eome  time  after  the  tax  was  first  impoBed,  a 
great  part  of  it  woald  fall,  not  on  the  renter,  but  on  the 
owner  of  the  house.  A  large  proportion  of  the  con^iimeTB 
either  could  not  afford,  or  would  not  choose,  to  pay  their 
former  rent  with  the  tax  in  addition,  but  would  content 
themselvee  with  a  lower  scale  of  accommodation.  Hoo&es 
therefore  would  he  for  a  time  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The 
consequence  of  such  excess,  in  the  caee  of  most  other  articles, 
would  be  an  almost  immediate  diminution  of  the  supply : 
hut  BO  durable  a  eoinmoditj  aa  houses  does  not  rapidly  dimin- 
ish in  amount.  New  buildings  indeed,  of  the  class  for  which 
the  demand  had  decreased,  would  cease  to-be  erected,  except 
for  special  reasons ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  temporary 
superfluity  would  lower  rents,  and  the  consumers  would 
obtain,  perhaps,  nearly  the  same  accommodation  as  formerly, 
for  the  same  aggr^ate  payment,  rent  and  tax  together.  By 
d^rees,  howeTer,  as  the  existing  houses  wore  out,  or  as 
increase  of  population  demanded  a  greater  supply,  rents 
would  again  rise ;  until  it  became  profitable  to  recom- 
mence building,  which  would  not  be  until  the  tax  was 
wholly  transferred  to  the  occupier.  In  the  end,  therefore, 
the  occupier  bears  that  portion  of  a  tax  on  rent,  which  falls 
on  the  payment  made  for  the  honse  itself,  exclusively  of  the 
ground  it  stands  on. 

The  case  is  partly  different  with  the  portion  which  is  a 
tax  on  ground-rent.  As  taxes  on  rent,  properly  so  called, 
fall  on  the  landlord,  a  tax  on  ground-rent,  one  would  sup- 
pose, must  fall  on  the  ground-landlord,  at  least  after  the 
expiration  of  the  building  lease.  It  will  not  however  fall 
wholly  on  the  landlord,  unless  with  the  tax  on  ground-rent 
there  is  combined  an  equivalent  tax  on  agricultai-al  rent 
The  lowest  rent  of  land  let  for  building  is  very  little  above 
the  rent  which  the  same  ground  would  yield  in  agriculture : 
since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  land,  unless  in  case  of 
exceptional  circumstances,  is  let  or  sold  for  building  as  soon 
as  it  is  decidedly  worth  more  for  that  purpose  than  for  culti- 
vation.   If,  therefore,  ataz  were  laid  on  ground-rents  without 
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being  also  laid  on  agricultural  rents,  it  would,  unices  of 
trifling  amount,  reduce  the  return  from  the  lowest  ground- 
rents  below  the  ordinary  return  from  land,  and  would  check 
further  building  quite  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  a  tax  on 
building-rents,  until  either  the  increased  demand  of  a  grow- 
ing population,  or  a  diminution  of  supply  by  the  ordinary 
causes  of  destruction,  had  raised  the  rent  by  a  full  equivalent 
for  the  tax.  But  whatever  raises  the  lowest  ground-rents, 
raises  all  others,  since  each  exceeds  the  lowest  by  the  market 
value  of  its  peculiar  advantages.  If,  therefore,  the  tax  on 
ground-rents  were  a  fixed  sum  per  square  foot,  the  more 
valuable  situations  paying  no  more  than  those  least  in  request, 
this  fixed  payment  would  ultimately  fall  on  tho  occupier. 
Suppose  the  lowest  ground-rent  to  be  101.  per  acre,  and  the 
highest  lOOO^.,  a  tax  of  11.  per  acre  on  ground-rents  would 
ultimately  raise  the  former  to  112.,  and  the  latter  conse- 
quently to  10012.,  since  the  difference  of  value  between  the 
two  situations  would  be  exactly  what  it  was  before :  the  ■ 
annual  pound,  therefore,  would  be  paid  by  the  occupier. 
But  a  tax  on  ground-rent  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  a 
house-tax  which  is  not  a  fixed  payment,  but  a  percentage  on 
the  rent.  The  cheapest  site,  therefore,  being  supposed  as 
before  to  pay  1^,  the  dearest  would  pay  1002.,  of  which  only 
the  12.  could  be  thrown  upon  the  occupier,  since  the  rent 
would  still  be  only  raised  to  10012.  Consequently,  992,  of 
the  1002.  levied  from  the  expensive  site,  would  fall  on  tho 
ground-landlord.  A  house-tax  thus  requires  to  be  considered 
in  a  double  aspect,  as  a  tax  on  all  occupiers  of  housra,  and 
a  tax  on  ground-rents. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  houses,  the  ground-rent  forms 
but  a  small  proportian  of  the  annual  payment  made  for  the 
house,  and  nearly  all  the  tax  falls  on  the  occupier.  It  is  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  like  that  of  the  favourite  situations  i:i 
large  towns,  that  the  predominant  element  in  the  rent  of  tho 
house  is  the  ground-rent ;  and  among  the  very  few  kinds  of 
income  which  are  fit  subjects  for  peculiar  taxation,  these 
ground-rents  hold  the  principal  place,  being  the  most  gigau' 
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tie  example  extant  of  enormoiiB  acces&ionB  of  riches  acqiurctl 
rapidly,  and  in  many  cases  unexpectedly,  by  a  few  families, 
from  tiie  mere  accident  of  tlieir  posseseing  certain  tracts  of 
land,  without  their  having  themBclTea  aided  in  the  acquisi- 
tion by  ttie  smallest  exertion,  outlay,  or  risk.  So  far  there- 
fore as  a  house-tax  falls  on  the  ground-landlOTd,  it  is  liable 
to  no  valid  objection, 

In  so  far  as  it  falls  on  the  occnpier,  if  justly  proportioned 
to  tile  value  of  the  house,  it  is  one  of  the  furest  and  most 
unobjectionable  of  all  taxes.  No  part  of  a  pcreoD's  expend- 
iture is  a  better  criterion  of  bis  means,  or  bears,  on  the 
whole,  more  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  them.  A  house- 
tax  is  a  nearer  approach  to  a  fair  income-tax,  than  a  direct 
assessment  on  income  can  easily  be ;  having  the  great 
advantage,  that  it  makes  spontaneously  all  the  allowances 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  make,  and  so  impracticable  to  make 
exactly,  in  aaseseing  an  income-tax :  for  if  what  a  person 
pays  in  house-rent  is  a  test  of  anything,  it  is  a  test  not  of 
what  he  poiscsaes,  but  of  what  lie  thinks  he  can  afford  to 
spend.  The  equality  of  this  tax  can  only  be  Beriously  ques- 
tioned on  two  groands.  The  first  is,  that  a  miser  may  escape 
it.  l^is  objection  applies  to  all  taxes  on  expenditure:  noth- 
ing but  a  direct  tax  on  income  can  readi  a  miser.  But  as 
misers  do  not  now  hoard  their  treasure,  but  invest  it  in 
productive  employments,  it  not  only  adds  to  the  n^ional 
wealth,  and  consequently  to  the  general  means  of  paying 
taxes,  but  the  payment  claimable  from  itself  is  only  trans- 
ferred from  the  principal  snm  to  the  income  afterwards 
derived  from  it,  which  pays  taxra  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be 
expended.  Hie  second  objection  is  that  a  person  may  re- 
quire a  larger  and  more  expensive  house,  not  from  having 
greater  means,  but  from  having  a  larger  family.  Of  this, 
liowerer,  he  is  not  entitled  to  complain ;  since  having  a 
laige  family  is  at  a  person's  own  choice :  and,  so  far  as  cmi- 
cems  the  public  interest,  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  discouraged 
than  promoted.* 

*  AnothM  oommon  tdtjection  U  that  Urga  and  ezpen^Te  accommodatloii  li 
oftMi  i«qiilrecl,  not  ■>  ft  reridence,  bat  for  buAwae.    Butit  lainadnihlc^priii- 
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A  large  portion  of  the  taxation  of  tliis  country  is  raid- 
ed hj  a  lioufle-tax.  The  parochial  taxation  of  the  towns 
entirely,  and  of  the  rural  districts  partially,  consists  of  an 
assessment  on  houec-i-ent  The  wuidow-tax,  which  waa 
aliBO  a  houfic-tax,  bat  of  a  bad  kind,  operating  as  a  tax  on 
light,  and  a  canse  of  deformity  in  building,  was  exchanged 
in  1851  for  a  house-tax  properly  so-callud,  but  on  a  much 
lower  scale  than  that  which  existed  previousK  to  1834.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  the  new  tax  retains  the  imjust  princi- 
pie  on  which  tlic  old  house-tax  was  assessed,  and  which  con- 
tributed qnite  as  much  as  the  seltishnees  of  the  middle  classes 
to  produce  the  outcry  against  the  tax.  Tlie  public  were 
justly  scandalized  on  learning  that  residences  like  Chatsworth 
or  Belvoir  were  only  rated  on  an  imaginary  rent  of  perhaps 
200^.  a  year,  under  the  pretext  that  owing  to  the  great  ex- 
pense of  keeping  them  up,  they  couM  not  be  let  for  more. 
Probably,  indeed,  they  could  not  be  let  even  for  that,  and  if 
the  argument  were  a  fair  one,  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
taxed  at  all.  But  a  houae-tax  is  not  intended  as  a  tax  on 
incomes  derived  from  houses,  but  on  expenditure  incurred 
for  them.     The  thing  which  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  is  what 

riple  that  buildings  or  portioiu  of  buildii^  (rccupied  eidusirely  far  busiaeaa, 
encb  as  shops,  warebousea,  or  manufactories,  ought  to  be  ciemplcd  from  house- 
tax.  The  plea  that  persoos  in  bueiness  oaf  be  eompelled  to  live  Id  Ntuations, 
such  as  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Loodon,  where  house-rent  is  at  a  moaopolf 
rate,  seenia  to  me  unvorth;  of  i^ard :  nnce  no  one  does  bo  but  because  the 
extra  proBt  which  he  expects  to  derive  frosi  the  siluatioo,  a  more  than  an  equiv- 
alent to  him  for  the  extra  cost.  But  in  any  case,  the  bulk  of  the  tai  on  this 
extra  rent  will  not  fall  on  him,  but  on  the  ground-landlord. 

It  has  been  also  objected  that  house-rent  in  the  rural  diatricla  is  much  lower 
than  in  towns,  and  lower  in  some  towns  and  in  some  rurnl  districts  than  in 
others:  so  that  a  tax  proportioned  to  it  would  have  a  corresponding  inequolttjr 
of  pressure.  To  this,  however,  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  places  where  house- 
rent  is  tow,  persona  of  the  same  amount  of  income  u»uallj  live  in  larger  and 
better  houses,  and  thus  eipeud  in  house-rent  more  nenrly  the  same  proportion 
of  their  incomes  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Or  if  not,  the  probability  will 
be,  that  many  of  them  live  in  those  places  precisely  because  they  are  too  poor  to 
live  elsewhere,  and  have  therefore  the  strongest  claim  to  be  taxed  lightly.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  precisely  because  the  people  are  poor,  that  housC'rent  remains 
low. 

VOL.  u. — 67  ,-,         , 
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a  hoose  coste  to  tlie  person  who  lives  in  it,  not  wliKt  it 
would  bring  in  if  let  to  some  one  else.  When  the  occupier 
IB  not  the  owner,  and  does  not  hold  on  a  repairing  leaee, 
the  rent  he  pa;e  is  the  measure  of  what  the  house  costs  him  : 
but  when  he  is  the  owner,  some  other  measure  must  be 
sought.  A  valuation  should  be  made  of  the  house,  not  at 
what  it  would  sell  for,  but  at  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  it,  and  this  valuation  might  be  periodically  cor- 
rected by  an  allowance  for  what  it  had  lost  in  value  by 
time,  or  gained  by  repairs  and  improvemeiits.  The  amonnt 
of  the  amended  valuation  would  form  a  principal  sum,  the 
interest  of  which,  at  the  current  price  of  the  public  funds, 
would  form  the  annaal  value  at  which  the  building  should 
bo  assessed  to  the  tax. 

As  incomes  below  a  certain  amonnt  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  income-tax,  so  ought  booses  below  a  certain  value, 
from  house-tax,  on  the  universal  principle  of  sparing 
from  all  taxation  the  absolute  necessaries  of  healthful  exist- 
ence. In  order  that  the  occupiers  of  lodgings,  as  well  as 
of  houses,  might  benefit,  as  in  justice  they  ought,  by  tins 
exemption,  it  might  be  optional  with  the  owners  to  have 
every  portion  of  a  house  which  is  occupied  by  a  separate 
tenant,  valued  and  essessed  separately,  as  is  now  usually  the 
case  with  chambers. 
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OF  TAXES  ON  coimoDmsaL  r<    v^ 

§  1.  By  tftxee  on  commodities  are  coramonl/  meant, 
those  which  are  levied  either  on  the  prodocers,  or  on  tlie 
carrierB  or  dealere  who  intervene  between  them  and  the  final 
purchasers  for  consumption.  Taxes  imposed  directly  on  the 
consnmerB  of  particular  commodities,  ench  as  a  house-tax,  or 
tlie  tax  in  tliis  country  on  Worses  and  carriages,  might  be 
called  taxes  on  commodities,  but  are  not ;  the  phrase  being, 
by  cnstom,  confined  to  indirect  taxes — those  which  are  ad- 
vanced by  one  person,  to  be,  as  is  expected  and  intended, 
reimbursed  by  another.  Taxes  on  commodities  are  either 
on  production  within  the  country,  or  on  importation  into  it, 
or  un  conveyance  or  sale  within  it ;  and  are  elaesed  respect- 
ively as  excise,  customs,  or  tolls  and  transit  duties.  To 
whichever  class  they  belong,  and  at  whatever  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  community  they  may  be  imposed,  they  are 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  prodnction ;  using  Uiat 
term  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  which  includes  the  cost  of 
transport  and  distribution,  or,  in  common  phrase,  of  bringing 
the  commodity  to  market 

When  the  cost  of  production  is  increased  artiSeially  by  a 
tax,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  whwi  it  is  increased  by  natural 
causes.  If  only  one  or  a  few  commodities  are  affected,  their 
value  and  price  rise,  so  as  to  compensate  the  i«od«(«r  or 
dealer  for  the  peculiar  burden  ;  but  if  there  were  a  tax  on 
all  commodities,  exactly  proportioned  to  their  value,  no  such 
compensation  would  be  obtained  :  there  would  neither  be  a 
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general  rlae  of  values,  which  is  an  abeiii-dity,  nor  of  prices, 
which  depend  on  causes  entirely  different.  There  would, 
however,  as  Mr,  M'CuUoch  has  pointed  out,  be  a  disturbance 
of  values,  some  falling,  others  rising,  owing  to  a  circum- 
Btanee,  the  efFect  of  which  on  values  and  prices  we  formerly 
discussed ;  the  different  durability  of  tlie  capital  employed  in 
different  occupations.  The  gross  produce  of  industry  consists 
of  two  parts ;  one  portion  serving  to  replace  the  capital  con- 
sumed, while  the  other  portion  is  profit.  Now  equal  capital 
in  two  branches  of  production  must  have  equal  expectations 
of  profft ;  but  if  a  greater  portion  of  the  one  than  of  the  other 
is  fixed  capital,  or  if  that  fixed  capital  is  more  durable,  there 
will  be  a  less  consumption  of  capital  in  the  year,  and  less 
will  be  required  to  replace  it,  so  that  the  profit,  if  abso- 
lutely the  same,  will  form  a  greater  proportion  of  the  annual 
returns.  To  derive  from  a  capital  of  lOOOl.  a  profit  of  100/., 
the  one  producer  may  have  to  sell  produce  to  tlie  value  of 
1100/.,  the  other  only  to  the  value  of  500?.  If  on  these  two 
branches  of  industry  a  tax  be  imposed  of  five  per  cent,  ad- 
valorem,  the  last  will  be  chained  only  with  261.,  the  first  with 
65?. ;  leaving  to  the  one  7BZ.  profit,  to  the  other  only  45/. 
To  equalize,  therefore,  their  expectation  of  profit,  the  one 
commodity  must  rise  in  price,  or  the  other  must  fall,  or  both ; 
commodities  made  chiefly  by  immediate  labour  must  rise  in 
value,  as  compared  with  tJiose  which  are  chiefly  made  by 
machinery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prosecute  this  brandi  of 
the  inquiry  any  further. 

§  3.  A  tax  on  any  one  commodity,  whether  laid  on  its 
production,  its  importation,  its  carriage  from  place  to  place, 
or  its  sale,  and  whether  the  tax  be  a  fixed  sum  of  money  for 
a  given  quantity  of  the  commodity,  or  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
will,  as  a  general  rule,  raise  the  value  and  price  of  the  com- 
modity by  at  least  the  amount  of  the  tax.  There  are  few 
cases  in  which  it  does  not  raise  them  by  more  than  that 
amount  In  the  first  place,  there  are  few  taxes  on  produc- 
tion on  account  of  which  it  is  not  found  or  deemed  ueccs* 
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sary  to  impose  reetriutive  regulations  on  the  muiiifaGtiirerB  or 
dealers,  in  order  to  elieck  evasions  of  tlie  tax.  These  regu- 
lations are  always  sources  of  trouble  and  annoyance,  and 
generally  of  expense,  for  all  of  which,  being  peculiar  disad- 
vantages, the  producers  or  dealers  must  have  compensation 
in  tho  price  of  their  commodity.  Tliese  restrictions  also  fre- 
quently interfere  with  the  processes  of  manufacture,  requir- 
ing the  producer  to  caiTy  on  his  opersitions  in  the  way  most 
convenient  to  the  revenue,  though  not  the  cheapest  or  most 
efficient  for  purposes  of  production.  Any  regulations  wliat- 
ever,  enforeed  by  law,  make  it  difficult  for  the  producer  to 
adopt  new  and  improved  processes.  Further,  the  necessity 
of  advancing  the  tax  obliges  producers  and  dealers  to  carry 
on  their  business  with  larger  capitals  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary,  on  the  whole  Of  which  they  must  receive  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit,  though  a  part  only  is  employed  in 
defraying  the  real  expenses  of  production  or  importation. 
Tile  price  of  the  article  must  be  such  as  to  afford  a  profit  on 
more  than  its  natural  value,  instead  of  a  profit  on  only  its 
natural  value.  A  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  in  short, 
is  not  employed  in  production,  but  iu  advances  to  the  state, 
repaid  in  the  price  of  goods ;  and  the  consimiers  must  give 
an  indemnity  to  the  sellers,  equal  to  the  profit  which  they 
could  have  made  on  the  same  capital  if  really  employed  in 
production.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  whatever 
renders  a  larger  capital  necessary  in  any  trade  or  business, 
limits  the  competition  in  that  business ;  and  by  giving  some- 
thing like  a  monopoly  to  a  few  dealers,  may  enable  them 
either  to  keep  up  the  price  beyond  what  would  afford  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit,  or  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit  with  a  less  degree  of  exertion  for  improving  and 
cheapening  their  commodity.  In  these  several  modes, 
tases  on  commodities  often  cost  to  the  consumer,  through 
the  increased  price  of  the  article,  much  more  than  they 
bring  into  the  treasury  of  the  state.  There  is  still  another 
consideration.  The  higher  price  necessitated  by  tho  tax, 
almost  always  checks  the  demand  for  the  commodity ;  and 
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eince  there  are  many  improvements  in  prodactioa  which, 
to  make  them  practicable,  require  a  certidji  extent  of 
demand,  aiich  improvementa  are  obBtnicted,  aiid  many  of 
them  prevented  alti^ther.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
the  branches  of  production  in  which  fewest  improTements 
are  made,  are  those  with  which  the  revenue  officer  inter- 
feres ;  and  that  nothing,  in  general,  gives  a  ^p^ater  impulse 
to  improvements  in  the  production  of  a  eomraoditj,  than 
taking  off  a  tax  which  narrowed  the  market  for  it. 

g  3.  Such  are  the  effects  of  taxes  on  commodities,  con- 
eidered  generally  ;  but  as  there  are  some  commodities  (those 
(composing  the  necessariea  of  the  labourer)  of  which  the 
values  have  an  influence  on  the  distribntion  of  wealth  among 
different  classes  of  the  community,  it  is  requisite  to  trace 
the  effects  of  taxes  on  those  particular  articles  somewhat 
farther.  If  a  tax  be  laid,  say  on  com,  and  the  price  rises  in 
proportion  to  the  tax,  the  rise  of  price  may  operate  in  two 
ways.  First :  it  may  lower  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes ;  temporarily  indeed  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  so. 
If  it  diminishes  their  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  or  makes  them  resort  to  a  food  which  the  soil  pro- 
duces more  abundantly,  and  therefore  more  cheaply,  it  to 
that  extent  contributes  to  throw  hack  agriculture  upon  more 
fertile  lands  or  less  costly  proceEses,  and  to  lower  the  value 
and  price  of  com  ;  which  therefore  ultimately  settles  at  a 
price,  increased  not  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax,  but  by 
only  a  part  of  its  amount.  Secondly,  however,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  deamess  of  the  taxed  ibod  does  not  lower  the 
habitual  standard  of  the  labourer's  reqairementfl,  bat  that 
wages,  on  the  contrary,  through  on  action  on  population, 
rise,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  so  aa  to  compensate  the 
labourers  for  their  portion  of  the  tax ;  the  compensation 
being  of  course  at  the  expense  of  profits.  Taxes  on  tieccesa- 
riea  must  thus  have  one  of  two  effects.  Either  they  lower 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes ;  or  they  exact  (r(»n 
the  owners  of  capital,  in  addition  to  the  amoont  due  to  tlio 
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Btate  oa  their  own  necessaries,  tho  amotmt  due  oa  thoGe 
consumed  by  tlie  latourers.  In  the  laat  case,  the  tax  on 
necessaries,  like  a  tax  on  wages,  is  equivalent  to  a  peculiar 
tax  on  profits ;  which  is,  like  all  other  partial  taxation, 
unjust,  and  is  specially  prejudicial  to  the  iocrease  of  the 
national  wealth. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  effect  on  rent.  Aseiuning 
(what  is  usually  the  fact,)  that  the  consumption  of  food  is 
not  diminished,  the  same  cultlTation  as  before  will  be  iiece^ 
sary  to  supply  the  want»  of  the  community  ;  tho  margin  of 
cultivation,  to  use  Dr.  Chalmers'  expreseiou,  remains  where 
it  was ;  and  the  same  land  or  capital  which,  as  tbe  least 
productive,  already  r^pilated  tlie  value  and  price  of  the 
whole  produce,  will  continue  to  regulate  them.  The  effect 
wliich  a  tax  on  agi-icultural  produce  will  have  on  rent, 
depends  on  its  affecting  or  not  affecting  the  difference 
between  the  return  to  this  least  productive  land  or  capital, 
and  the  retams  to  other  lands  and  capitals.  Now  this 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  tax  is  imposed.  If 
it  is  an  ad  valorem  tax,  or  what  is  the  same  thmg,  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  produce,  such  as  tithe  for  example,  it 
evidently  lowers  corn-rent*.  For  it  takes  more  com  from 
tlie  better  lands  than  from  the  worse ;  and  exactly  iu  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  better ;  land  of  twice  the  prodac- 
tivenesB  paying  twice  as  much  to  the  tithe.  'Whatever  takes 
more  from  the  greater  of  two  qnuitities  than  from  the  lees, 
diminishes  the  ditferenoe  between  them.  The  imposition  of 
a  tithe  on  corn  would  take  a  titlie  also  from  corn-rent :  for 
if  we  reduce  a  series  of  numbers  by  a  tenth  each,  the  differ- 
ences between  them  are  reduced  one-tenth. 

For  example,  let  there  be  five  qualities  of  land,  which 
severally  yield,  on  the  same  extent  of  ground  and  with  the 
same  expenditiure,  100, 90,  80,  70,  and  60  bushels  of  wheat ; 
the  last  of  thcso  being  the  lowest  quality  which  the  demand 
for  food  renders  it  necessary  to  cultivate.  The  rent  of  these 
lands  vnll  be  as  follows ; — 
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Now  let  a  tithe  be  iuipoeed,  which  takes  from  these  five 
piecee  of  land  10,  0,  8,  7,  and  6  bushels  respectively,  the  fifth 
quality  Btill  being  the  one  wliich  regulates  the  price,  but 
rotuniiug  to  the  farmer,  after  payment  of  tithe,  no  more 
than  54  bushels : — 

"^  ^^  I  100  bushBls  mluDed  to  90,  J  *^  '1'*'^,  i  90-H,  or  BS  b^heU. 


V^     [    SO      „  „  81  „  81-B4,ora7      „ 

producing  j  "  "  "  .  ti 

„  80       „  „  12  „  72— G4,  or  IS       „ 

70      „  „  63  „         .  63-54,  or   9      „ 

and  that  producing  60  bushels,  reduced  to  54,  will  yield,  as 
before,  no  rent.  So  that  the  rent  of  tbe  first  quality  of  land 
haB  lost  four  bushels ;  of  tlie  second,  three ;  of  the  third, 
two ;  and  of  the  fourth,  one :  that  is,  each  has  lost  exactly 
one-tenth.  A  tax,  therefore,  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
produce,  lowers,  in  the  same  proportion,  corn-rent. 

But  it  is  only  corn-rent  that  is  lowered,  and  not  rent  esti- 
mated in  money,  or  in  any  other  commodity.  For,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  corn-rent  is  reduced  in  quantity,  the  com 
composing  it  is  raised  in  value.  Under  the  tithe,  54  bush- 
els will  be  worth  in  the  market  what  60  were  before ;  and 
nine-tenths  will  in  all  cases  sell  for  as  much  as  the  whole 
ten-tenths  previously  sold  for.  The  landlords  will  thercforo 
be  compensated  in  value  and  price  for  what  they  lose  in 
quantity  ;  and  will  sufier  only  so  far  as  tbey  consume  their 
rent  in  Icind,  or,  after  receiving  it  in  money,  expend  it  in 
agricattural  produce :  tliat  is,  they  only  suffer  as  consumers 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  in  common  with  all  the  other 
consumersr-' Considered  as  landlords,  they  have  the  sume 
income  as  before ;  the  tithej^3)f#efore,  falls^on  the  consumer, 
and  not  on  the  landlord. 

The  same  effect  would  be  produced  on  rent,  if  the  tax. 
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instead  of  being  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce,  were  a 
fixed  Bum  per  quarter  or  per  bushel.  A  tax  which  takes  a 
ahilling  for  every  bushel,  takes  more  shillings  from  one  field 
t!ian  fj'om  aaother,  jnst  in  proportion  as  it  producee  more 
bushels  ;  and  operates  exactly  like  tithe,  except  that  tithe  is 
not  only  the  same  proportion  on  all  lands,  but  is  also*  the  same 
proportion  at  all  times,  while  a  fixed  sum  of  money  per 
husliel  will  amount  to  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  according 
as  com  IB  cheap  or  dear. 

There  are  other  modes  of  taxing  agricaltore,  which  would 
affect  rent  difierently.  A  tax  proportioned  to  the  rent 
would  fall  wholly  on  the  rent,  and  would  not  at  all  raise  tlie 
price  of  com,  which  is  r^nlated  by  the  portion  of  tlie  prod- 
uce that  pays  no  rent.  A  fixed  tax  of  so  mnch  per  culti- 
vated acre,  without  distinction  of  value,  would  have  effects 
directly  the  reverse.  Taking  no  more  from  the  best  quali- 
ties of  land  than  Irom  the  worst,  it  would  leave  tlie  differ- 
ences the  same  as  before,  and  consequently  the  same  cont- 
reuts,  and  the  landlords  would  profit  to  tlie  full  extent  of 
the  rise  of  price.  To  put  the  thing  in  another  manner ; 
the  price  must  rise  sufficiently  to  enable  the  worst  land  to 
pay  the  tax :  thus  enabling  all  lands  which  produce  more 
tiian  tlie  worst,  to  pay  not  only  the  tax,  but  also  an  in- 
creased rent  to  the  landlords.  Thceo,  however,  are  not  so 
much  taxes  on  the  produce  of  land,  as  taxes  on  the  land 
itself.  Taxes  on  the  prodace,  properly  so  called,  whether 
fixed  or  ad  valorem,  do  not  affect  rent,  but  fall  on  the  con- 
eoiner :  profits,  however,  generally  bearing  either  the  whole 
or  the  greatest  part  of  the  portion  which  is  levied  on  the 
consumption  of  the  labouring  classes. 

§  i.  The  preceding  is,  I  apprehend,  a  correct  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  taxes  on  agricultnral  produce  oper- 
ate when  first  laid  on.  When,  however,  they  are  of  old 
standing,  their  efiect  may  be  different,  as  was  first  pointed 
oot,  1  believe,  by  Mr.  Senior.  It  is,  aa  we  have  seen,  an 
nlwost  infallible  conseqneace  of  any  reduction  of  profits  to 
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retard  tlie  rate  of  accumulatioD.  Now  the  effect  of  ftccu- 
mulation,  when  atteuded  by  its  UBoal  accompaniment,  an  in- 
crease of  population,  is  to  increase  the  value  and  price  of 
food,  to  raise  rent,  and  to  lower  profits ;  tliat  is,  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  is  done  by  a  tax  on  a^icultural  produce,  except 
that  this'doea  not  raise  rent.  The  tax,  therefore,  merely 
anticipates  tlie  rise  of  price,  and  fall  of  profits,  which  woald 
have  taken  place  ultimately  thro ogli  the  mere  progress  of 
accumulation ;  while  it  at  the  same  time  prevents,  or  at  least 
retards,  that  progress.  If  the  rate  of  profit  was  such,  pre- 
vious to  the  imposition  of  a  titlie,  that  the  effect  of  tho  tithe 
reduces  it  to  the  practical  minltnum,  the  tithe  will  put  a 
slop  to  all  further  accumulation,  or  cause  it  to  take  place 
out  of  the  country ;  and  the  only  effect  which  the  tithe  will 
then  have  had  ou  the  consumer,  is  to  make  him  pay  earlier 
the  price  wliicb  he  would  liave  had  to  pay  somewhat  later — 
jmrt  of  which,  indeed,  in  tho  gradual  progress  of  wealth  and 
population,  he  would  have  almost  immediately  begun  to 
pay.  After  a  lapse  of  time  which  would  have  admitted  of 
a  rise  of  one-tenth  from  the  natural  progress  of  wealth,  tho 
consumer  will  be  paying  no  more  than  he  would  have  paid 
if  the  tithe  had  never  existed  ;  he  will  have  ceased  to  pay 
any  portion  of  it,  and  the  person  who  will  really  pay  it  is 
the  landlord,  whom  it  deprives  of  the  increase  of  rent  which 
would  by  that  time  have  accrued  to  him.  At  every  suc- 
cessive point  in  this  interval  of  time,  loss  of  the  burden 
will  rest  on  the  consumer,  and  more  of  it  on  the  landlord  : 
and  in  the  ultimate  result,  the  minimum  of  profits  will  be 
reached  with  a  smaller  capital  and  population,  and  a  lower 
rental,  than  if  the  course  of  things  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  the  imposition  of  tlie  tax.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tithe 
or  other  tax  on  agricultural  produce  does  not  reduce  profits 
to  the  minimum,  but  to  something  above  the  minimum, 
accumulation  will  not  be  stopped,  but  only  slackened :  and 
if  population  also  increases,  the  two-fold  increase  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  its  effects — a  rise  of  the  price  of  com,  and 
an  increase  of  rent.    Tliese  conBeqnenoes,  however,  will 
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not  take  place  with  the  same  rapidity  as  if  tlie  higher  rate 
of  profit  had  continaed.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  tlie 
country  will  haTe  a  smaller  population  and  capital,  than, 
but  for  the  tax,  it  would  by  that  time  have  had  ;  the  land- 
lords will  have  a  smaller  rent ;  and  the  price  of  com  having 
increased  less  rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done, 
will  not  be  so  moch  as  a  tentli  higher  tliat  what,  if  there  had 
been  no  tax,  it  wonld  by  that  time  have  become.  A  part 
of  the  tax,  therefore,  will  already  have  ceased  to  fall  on  the 
consumer,  and  devolved  npon  the  landlord  ;  and  the  pro- 
portion will  become  greater  and  greater  by  lapse  of  time. 

Mr.  Senior  ilhistrates  this  view  of  the  subject  by  likening 
the  effeeta  of  tithes,  or  other  taxes  on  agricnltural  produce, 
to  those  of  natural  sterility  of  soil.  If  the  land  of  a  country 
without  access  to  foreign  supplies,  were  suddenly  smitten 
witli  a  pennanent  deterioration  of  quality,  to  an  extent 
which  would  mate  a  tenth  more  labour  necessary  to  raise 
the  existing  produce,  the  price  of  com  would  undoubtedly 
rise  one-tenth.  But  it  cannot  hence  be  inferred  that  if  the 
soil  of  the  country  had  from  the  beginning  been  one-tenth 
worse  than  it  is,  com  would  at  present  have  been  one-tenth 
dearer  than  wc  find  it.  It  is  far  more  probable,  that  the 
smaller  return  to  labour  and  capital,  ever  since  tiie  first 
settlement  of  the  country,  would  have  caused  in  each  suc- 
cessive generation  a  leas  rapid  increase  than  has  taken  place : 
that  the  country  would  now  have  contained  less  capital,  and 
maintained  a  smaller  population,  so  that  iiotwithatauding  the 
inferiority  of  the  soil,  the  price  of  com  would  not  have  been 
higher,  nor  profits  lower,  than  at  present ;  rent  alone  would 
certainly  have  been  lower.  We  may  suppose  two  islands, 
which,  being  alike  ift  extent,  in  natural  fertility,  and  indus- 
trial advancement,  have  np  to  a  certain  time  been  equal  in 
population  and  capital,  and  have  had  equal  rentals,  and  the 
same  price  of  com.  Let  us  imagine  a  tithe  imposed  in  one 
of  these  islands,  hut  not  in  the  other.  There  will  be  imme- 
diately a  difference  in  the  price  of  com,  and  therefore  prob- 
»bty  in  profits.    "While  profita  are  not  tending  downwards 
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ID  either  country,  that  is,  -while  improvementB  in  the  pro- 
duction of  neceBBaries  ftitly  keep  pace  with  the  increaEe  of 
population,  tliis  difference  of  prices  and  profits  between  the 
ialanda  may  coutinae.  But  if,  iti  the  untitbed  island,  cap- 
ital increaeea,  and  population  along  with  it,  more  than  enengb 
to  counterbalance  any  improvements  which  take  place,  the 
price  of  corn  will  gradually  rise,  profits  will  fall,  and  rent  will 
increase ;  while  in  the  tithed  island  capital  and  population 
will  either  not  increase  (beyond  what  is  balanced  by  the 
improvements),  or  if  they  do,  will  increase  in  a  less  d^;ree ; 
so  that  rent  and  the  price  of  com  will  either  not  rise  at  all, 
or  rise  more  slowly.  Rent,  therefore,  will  soon  be  higher  in 
the  untithed,  than  in  the  tithed  island,  and  profits  not  so 
much  higher  nor  com  so  much  cheaper,  as  they  were  on  the 
first  imposition  of  the  tithe.  These  effects  will  be  progressive. 
At  the  end  of  every  ten  years  there  will  be  a  gi-eater  differ- 
ence between  the  rentals  and  between  the  aggregate  wealth 
and  population  of  the  two  islands,  and  a  less  difference  in 
profits  and  iu  the  price  of  com. 

At  what  point  will  these  last  differences  entirely  cease, 
and  tlie  temporary  effect  of  taxes  on  agricultural  produce,  in 
raising  the  price,  have  entirely  given  place  to  the  ultimate 
effect,  that  of  limiting  the  total  produce  of  the  country? 
Though  the  untitlied  island  is  always  verging  towards  die 
point  at  which  the  price  of  food  would  overtake  that  in  the 
tithed  island,  its  progress  towards  that  point  naturally 
slackens  as  it  draws  nearer  to  attaining  it ;  since — the  differ* 
enee  between  the  two  islands  in  the  rapidity  of  accumida* 
tion,  depending  upon  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  profit — in 
proportion  as  these  a[)proximate,  the  movement  which  draws 
them  closer  together,  abates  of  its  force.  The  one  may  not 
actually  overtake  the  other,  until  both  islands  reach  the 
minimum  of  profits :  up  to  that  point,  the  tithed  island  may 
continue  more  or  Icsa  ahead  of  the  untithed  island  in  the 
price  of  com  :  considerably  ahead  if  it  is  far  from  the  mini- 
mum, and  is  therefore  accumulating  rapidly ;  very  little 
ahead  if  it  is  near  the  miuimum,  and  accumulating 
slowly.  ,  -  , 
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But  wLatever  is  true  of  the  tithed  and  nntithcd  islands, 
in  our  hypothetical  case,  is  true  of  any  couiitry  having  a 
tithe,  compared  with  the  same  country  if  it  had  never 
had  a  tithe. 

In  England  the  great  emigration  of  capital,  and  the 
almost  periodical  occurrence  of  pomraercial  crises  through 
tlie  speculations  oatasioued  by  the  habitually  low  rate  of 
profit,  are  indications  that  profit  has  attained  the  practical, 
though  not  the  ultimate  minimum,  and  that  all  the  savings 
which  take  place  (beyoud  what  improvements,  tending  to 
the  cheapening  of  necessaries,  make  room  for)  are  either  sent 
abroad  for  investment,  or  periodically  swept  away.  There 
can  therefore,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  if  England  had 
never  had  a  tithe,  or  any  tax  on  agricultural  produce,  the 
price  of  com  would  have  been  by  this  time  as  high,  and  the 
rate  of  profits  as  low,  as  at  present.  Independently  of  the 
more  rapid  accumulation  which  would  have  taken  place  if 
profits  had  not  been  prematurely  lowered  by  these  imposts ; 
the  mere  suving  of  a  part  of  the  capital  which  has  been 
wasted  in  unEuccessful  speculations,  and  the  keeping  at  home 
a  part  of  that  which  has  been  sent  abroad,  would  have 
been  quite  sufiicient  to  produce  the  effect.  I  Unnk,  there- 
fore, with  Mr,  Senior,  that  the  tithe,  even  before  its  com- 
mutation, had  ceased  to  be  a  caase  of  high  prices  or  low 
profits,  and  had  become  a  mere  deduction  frwn  rent;  its 
other  effects  being,  that  it  caused  the  country  to  have  no 
greater  capital,  no  larger  production,  and  no  more  numerous 
population  than  if  bad  been  one-tenth  less  fertile  than  it  is ; 
or  let  us  rather  say  one-twentieth,  (considering  how  great  a 
portion  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  was  tithe-free.) 

But  though  tithes  and  other  taxes  on  agricultural  prod- 
uce, when  of  long  standing,  either  do  not  raise  the  price  of 
food  and  lower  profits  at  all,  or  if  at  all,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  tax ;  yet  the  abrogation  of  such  taxes,  when  they  exist, 
does  not  tho  less  diminish  price,  and,  in  general,  raise  the 
rate  of  profit.  The  abolition  of  a  tithe  takes  one-tenth  from 
the  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  firom  tho  price,  of 
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all  BgrictilturiLl  produce ;  and  nnlese  it  permanently  raises 
tlte  labourer's  requirements,  it  lowers  the  cost  of  labour,  and 
riiises  profits.  Kent,  estimated  in  money  or  in  commodities, 
generally  remains  as  before ;  estimated  in  agricultural  prod- 
uce, it  ia  raised.  The  country  adds  as  much  by  the  repeal 
of  a  tithe,  to  tlie  margin  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
stationary  state,  as  was  cut  off  from  that  margin  by  the  tithe 
when  first  imposed.  Accumalation  is  greatly  accelerated ; 
and  if  popniation  also  increases,  tlte  price  of  com  imme- 
diately b^Lns  to  recover  itself,  and  rent  to  rise ;  thus  grad- 
ually transferring  the  benefit  of  die  remission,  from  the 
consumer  to  the  landlord. 

The  effects  which  thus  result  from  abolishing  tithe,  resnlt 
equally  from  what  has  been  done  by  the  arrangements  nnder 
the  Commutation  Act  for  converting  it  into  a  rent  charge. 
When  the  tax,  instead  of  being  levied  on  the  whole  produce 
of  the  soil,  is  levied  only  from  the  portions  which  pay  rent, 
and  does  not  touch  any  fresh  extension  of  cultivation,  the 
tax  no  longer  forms  any  part  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  portion  of  the  produce  which  regulates  the  price  of  all 
the  rest.  The  land  or  capital  which  pays  no  rent,  can  now 
send  its  produce  to  market  one-tenth  cheaper.  The  com- 
mutation of  tithe  ought  therefore  to  have  produced  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  the  average  price  of  corn.  If  it  had  not 
come  BO  gradually  into  operation,  and  if  the  price  of  corn  had 
not  during  the  same  period  been  under  the  influence  of  sev- 
eral other  can&ee  of  change,  the  effect  would  probably  have 
been  markedly  conspicnoos.  As  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  circumstance  has  had  its  share  in  the  iall  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  ooet  of  prodoctitm  and  in  the  price  of 
home-grown  produce ;  though  the  effects  of  the  great  agricul- 
taral  improvements  which  have  been  simultaneously  advan- 
cing, and  of  the  free  admission  of  agricultural  produce  from 
foreign  countries,  have  masked  those  of  the  other  cause. 
This  fall  of  price  woold  not  in  itself  have  any  tendency 
injurious  to  the  landlord,  since  corn-rents  are  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  in  which  the  price  of  com  is  diminished.    Bat 
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neither  does  it  in  any  way  tend  to  increase  his  income.  The 
rent-cbnrge,  therefore,  vhich  is  enbBtituted  for  tithe,  is  a 
dead  loss  to  him  at  tho  expiration  of  existing  leaeee :  and  the 
commutatioa  of  tithe  was  not  a  mere  alteration  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  landlord  bore  an  existing  burdcD,  bat  tlie  im- 
position of  a  new  one ;  relief  being  afforded  to  the  conaomer 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  who,  however,  begins  imme- 
diately to  receive  pn^ressive  indemnification  at  the  coa- 
Bumer's  expense,  by  tbe  impalse  given  to  accnmolation  and  . 


population. 


-^ 


§  5.  We  hare  hitherto  inqaired  into  the  effects  of  taxes 
on  commodities,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  levied  im- 
partially on  every  mode  m  which  the  commodity  can  be 
produced  or  brought  to  market.  Another  clasa  of  considera- 
tions is  opened,  if  we  suppose  that  this  impartiality  is  not 
maintained,  and  that  the  tax  is  imposed,  not  on  the  com- 
modity, bnt  on  some  particular  mode  of  obtaining  it. 

Suppose  that  a  commodity  is  capable  of  being  made  hy 
two  diffei-ent  processes ;  as  a  manufactured  commodity  may 
be  produced  either  by  hand  or  by  steam-power ;  sugar  may 
be  made  either  from  the  sngar-cane  or  from  beet-root,  cattle 
fattened  either  on  hay  and  green  crops,  or  on  oil-cake  and 
tbe  refuse  of  breweries.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  community, 
that  of  the  two  methods,  producers  should  adopt  that  which 
produces  the  beet  artJde  at  the  lowest  price.  This  being 
also  the  interest  of  the  producers,  unless  protected  against 
competition,  and  shielded  from  the  penalties  of  indolence ; 
the  process  most  advantageous  to  the  couimntiity  is  that 
whidi,  if  not  interfered  with  by  government,  thej  ulti- 
mately find  it  to  their  advantage  to  adopt.  Suppose  how- 
ever that  a  tax  is  laid  on  one  of  the  proceeees,  and  no  tax  ai 
all,  or  one  of  smaller  amount,  on  the  other.  If  the  taxed 
process  is  the  one  which  the  producers  would  not  have 
adopted,  the  measure  is  simply  nugatory.  But  if  tlie  tax 
falls,  as  it  is  of  course  intended  to  do,  upon  the  one  which 
they  would  have  adopted,  it  creates  an  artificial  motive  for 
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preferring  the  antaxed  proceBB,  though  the  inferior  of  the 
two.  If,  therefore,  it  has  aiiy  eSect  at  aQ,  it  caueee  the 
commodity  to  be  prodnced  of  worse  qnalitj,  or  at  a  greater 
expense  of  labonr ;  it  eauBes  bo  much  of  tlie  labonr  of  the 
commnnitj  to  be  wasted,  and  the  capital  employed  iu  sop- 
porting  and  remunerating  that  labonr  to  be  expended  as 
uselesely,  aa  if  it  were  Bpent  iu  hiring  men  to  dig  holes  and 
fill  them  up  again.  This  waete  of  labour  and  capital  consti- 
tutes an  addition  to  the  cost  of  prodaotion  of  the  coumod- 
ity,  which  raiBee  its  value  and  price  in  a  corresponding  ratio, 
and  tbuB  the  owners  of  the  capital  are  indemnified.  The 
loss  falls  on  the  coneamers ;  thongh  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try  is  also  eventually  diminiEhed,  by  the  diminntion  of  their 
means  of  saving,  and  in  some  d^rce,  of  their  inducemente 
to  save. 

The  kind  of  tax,  therefore,  which  comes  under  the  general 
denomination  of  a  discriminating  duty,  transgress^  the  rule 
that  taxes  should  take  as  little  as  possible  from  the  tax-payer 
beyond  what  they  bring  into  the  treasnty  of  the  state.  A 
discriminating  dnty  makes  the  consumer  pay  two  distinct 
taxes,  only  one  of  which  is  paid  to  the  government,  and 
tliat  frequently  the  less  onerous  of  the  two.  If  a  tax  were 
laid  on  sugar  produced  from  the  cane,  leaving  the  sugar 
from  beet-root  untaxed,  then  in  so  far  as  cane  sngar  contin- 
ued to  be  used,  the  tax  on  it  would  be  paid  to  the  treasury, 
aud  might  be  as  unobjectionable  as  most  other  taxes ;  but 
if  cane  sugar,  having  previously  been  cheaper  than  beet-root 
sugar,  was  now  dearer,  and  beet-root  sugar  was  to  any  con- 
siderable amount  substituted  for  it,  and  fields  laid  out  and 
manufactories  established  in  consequence,  t!ie  goveminent 
would  gain  no  revenue  from  the  beet-root  sugar,  while  the 
consumers  of  it  would  pay  a  real  tax.  Hiey  would  pay  for 
beet-root  sugar  more  than  they  had  previously  paid  for  cane 
sugar,  and  the  difference  would  go  to  indemnify  producers 
for  a  portion  of  the  labour  of  the  country  actually  thrown 
away,  in  producing  by  the  labour  of  (say)  three  hundred 
men,  what  conld  be  obtained  by  the  other  process  with  the 
labour  of  two  hundred. 
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One  of  the  commonest  cases  of  discrimiDating  duties,  is 
that  of  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  a  commodity  capable  of 
being  prodnced  at  home,  nnaccompanied  bv  an  equivalent 
tax  on  tlie  home  production.  A  commodity  is  never  perma- 
nently imported,  unleae  it  can  be  obtained  from  abroad  at  a 
emaller  cost  of  labour  and  capital  on  the  whole,  than  is 
necessary  for  producing  it.  If,  therefore,  by  a  duty  on  the 
importation,  it  is  rendered  cheaper  to  produce  the  article 
than  to  import  it,  an  extra  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  ie 
expended,  without  any  extra  result.  The  labour  is  iiseleee, 
and  tlie  capital  is  spent  in  paying  people  for  laboriously 
doing  nothing.  All  custom  duties  which  operate  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  home  production  of  the  taxed  article, 
are  thus  an  eminently  waeteflil  mode  of  raising  a  revenue. 

This  character  belongs  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  custom 
duties  on  the  produce  of  land,  unless  countervailed  by  excise 
duties  on  the  borne  production.  Such  taxes  bring  less  into 
the  public  treasury,  compared  with  what  they  talte  from  the 
consumers,  than  any  other  imposts  to  which  civilized  na- 
tions are  usually  subject.  If  the  wheat  produced  in  a  coun- 
try is  twenty  millions  of  quarters,  and  (he  consumption 
twenty-one  millions,  a  million  being  annually  imported, 
and  if  on  this  million  a  doty  is  laid  which  raises  the  price 
ten  ehiUings  per  quarter,  the  price  which  is  raised  is  not 
that  of  the  million  only,  but  of  the  whole  twenty-one  mil- 
lions. Taking  the  most  favourable,  but  extremely  improba- 
ble supposition,  that  the  importation  is  not  at  all  checked, 
nor  the  home  production  enlarged,  the  state  gains  a  revenue 
of  only  half  a  million,  while  the  consumers  arc  taxed  ten 
millions  and  a  half;  the  ten  millions  being  a  contribution 
to  the  home  growers,  who  are  forced  by  competition  to 
resign  it  all  to  the  landlords.  The  consumer  thus  pays  to 
the  owners  of  land  an  additional  tax,  equal  to  twenty  times 
that  which  ho  pays  to  the  state.  Let  us  now  suppose  that 
the  tax  really  checks  importation.  Suppose  importation 
stopped  altogether  in  ordinary  years ;  it  being  found  that 
the  million  of  quarters  can  be  obtained,  by  a  more  elaborate 
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cultivation,  or  by  breaking  ap  inferior  land,  at  a  leBS  ad- 
vance than  ten  shillingB  upon  the  previous  price — say,  for 
instance,  five  shilHngB  a  quarter.  The  revenue  now  obtains 
nothing,  except  from  the  extraordinary  imports  which  may 
happen  to  take  place  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  But  the  con* 
gnmers  pay  every  year  a  tax  of  five  Bhillinga  on  the  whole 
twenty-one  millions  of  quarters,  amounting  to  5J  millions 
sterling.  Of  this  the  odd  250,000^.  goes  to  compensate  the 
growers  of  the  last  million  of  quarters  for  the  labour  and 
capital  wasted  under  the  cooipulsion  of  the  law.  The 
ramaining  five  millions  go  to  enrich  the  landlords  as  be- 
fore. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  what  are  technically  termed 
Com  Laws,  when  first  Iwd  on ;  and  such  continues  to  be 
their  operation,  so  long  as  they  hare  any  effect  at  all  in 
raising  the  price  of  com.  But  I  am  by  no  means  of  opin- 
ion that  in  tlie  long  run  they  keep  up  either  prices  or  rents 
in  the  degree  which  these  considerations  might  lead  as  to 
Bnppoee.  What  we  have  said  respeeling  the  effect  of  tithes 
and  other  taxes  on  agricultural  produce,  applies  in  a  great 
degree  to  com  laws ;  they  anticipate  artificially  a  rise  of 
price  and  of  rent,  which  would  at  all  events  have  taken 
place  through  the  increase  of  population  and  of  production. 
The  difference  between  a  country  without  com  laws,  and  a 
country  which  has  long  liad  com  laws,  is  not  so  much  that 
■the  last  has  a  higher  price  or  a  larger  rental,  but  that  it  has 
the  same  "price  and  the  same  rental  with  a  smaller  aggregate 
capital  and  a  smaller  population.  The  imposition  of  com 
laws  raises  rents,  but  retards  that  progress  of  accumulation 
which  would  in  no  long  period  have  raised  them  fally  as 
much.  The  repeal  of  corn  laws  tends  to  lower  rents,  but  it 
unchains  a  force  which,  in  a  progressive  state  of  capital  and 
population,  restores  and  even  increases  the  former  amount. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  under  the  virtually 
free  importation  of  agricultural  produce,  at  last  extorted 
from  the  ruling  powers  of  this  country,  the  price  of  Ibod, 
if  population  goes  on  increasing,  will  gradually  hut  steadily 
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rise ;  though  this  effect  may  for  a  time  be  postponed  by  the 
Btroug  current  which  in  this  country  has  set  ia  (and  the  im- 
pulse is  extending  itself  to  other  cotintriee)  towards  tlie 
improvement  of  agricultural  science,  and  its  increaseiS 
application  to  practice. 

What  we  have  said  of  duties  on  importation  generally, 
is  equally  applicable  to  discriminating  duties  which  favour 
importatifHi  from  one  place  or  in  one  particnlar  manner,  in 
contradistinction  to  others ;  such  as  the  preference  given  to 
the  produce  of  a  colony,  or  of  a  country  with  which  there 
ia  a  commercial  treaty  ;  or  the  higher  duties  formerfy  im- 
posed by  our  navigation  laws  on  goods  imp(M*ted  in  other 
than  British  shipping.  Whatever  else  may  be  alleged  in 
fevour  of  such  distinctions,  whenever  they  are  not  nugatory, 
they  are  economically  wastefbl.  They  induce  a  resort  to  a 
more  costly  mode  of  obtaining  a  commodity,  in  lieu  of  one 
less  costly,  and  thus  canse  a  pOTtion  of  the  labour  which  the 
country  employs  in  providing  itself  with  foreign  commodi- 
ties, to  he  sacrificed  without  return. 

g  6.  There  is  one  more  point,  relating  to  the  operation 
of  taxes  on  commodities  conv^ed  from  one  country  to 
another,  which  requires  notice ;  the  inflnence  which  they 
exert  on  international  exchanges.  Every  tax  on  a  commod- 
ity tends  to  raise  its  price,  and  consequently  to  lessen  the 
demand  for  it  in  the  market  in  which  it  ia  sold.  All  taxes 
on  international  trade  tend,  therefore,  to  produce  a  disturb- 
ance and  a  re-adjustment  of  what  we  have  termed  the 
Equation  of  International  Demand.  This  consideration 
leads  to  some  rather  curious  consequences,  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  separate  essay  on  International  Com- 
merce already  several  times  referred  to  in  this  treatise. 

Taxes  on  foreign  trade  are  of  two  kinds — taxes  on  im- 
ports, and  on  exports.  On  the  first  aspect  of  the  matter  it 
would  seem  that  both  these  taxes  are  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  the  commodity  ;  that  taxes  on  exports  consequently  fall 
^tirely  on  foreigners,  taxes  on  imports  wholly  on  the  home 
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consamer.  The  true  Btate  of  the  case,  however,  is  much 
iiiore  complicated. 

"  By  t&xing  exports,  we  may,  in  certain  circomstances, 
produce  a  diviBion  of  the  advantage  of  the  trade  more 
favourable  to  ourselves.  In  some  cases  we  may  draw  into 
our  coffers,  at  tlie  expenae  of  foreigners,  not  only  the 
whole  tax,  but  more  than  the  tax ;  in  other  cases,  we  should 
gain  exactly  the  tax ;  in  others,  less  tlian  the  tax.  In  this 
last  case,  a  part  of  the  tax  is  boi-ne  by  ourselves ;  possibly 
the  whole,  possibly  even,  as  we  shall  show,  more  than  the 
whole," 

Keverting  to  the  supposititioas  case  employed  in  the  Es- 
say, of  a  trade  between  Germany  and  Eogland  in  broad- 
cloth and  linen,  "  suppose  that  England  taxes  her  export 
of  cloth,  the  tax  not  being  supposed  high  enough  to  induce 
Germany  to  produce  cloth  for  herself.  The  price  at  which 
cloth  can  be  sold  in  Germany  is  augmented  by  the  tax. 
This  will  probably  diminish  the  quantity  consumed.  It 
may  diminish  it  so  much  that,  even  at  the  increased  price, 
there  will  not  be  required  so  great  a  money  value  as  before. 
Or  it  may  not  diminish  it  at  ail,  or  so  little,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  higher  price,  a  greater  money  value  will  be 
purchased  than  before.  In  this  last  case,  England  will  gain, 
at  the  expense  of  Germany,  not  only  the  whole  amount  of 
the  duty,  but  more ;  for,  the  money  value  of  her  exports  to 
Germany  being  increased,  while  her  imports  remain  the 
same,  money  will  flow  into  England  from  Germany.  The 
price  of  cloth  will  rise  in  England,  and  consequently  in 
Germany ;  but  the  price  of  linen  will  fall  in  Germany, 
and  consequently  in  England.  We  shall  export  less  cloth, 
aud  import  more  linen,  till  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 
It  thus  appears  (what  is  at  first  sight  somewhat  remarkable) 
that  by  taxing  her  exports,  England  would,  in  some  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  not  only  gain  from  her  foreign  cus- 
tomers the  whole  amount  of  the  tax,  but  would  also  get  her 
imports  cheaper.  She  would  get  them  cheaper  in  two 
ways ;  for  she  would  obtain  them  for  less  money,  and  would 
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have  more  money  to  purchase  tliem  -with,  Germaay,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  would  Buffer  doubly :  she  would  have  to 
pay  for  her  cloth  a  price  increased  not  only  by  tbe  duty, 
but  by  tlie  influx  of  money  into  England,  while  the  same 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  circulating  medium  would 
leave  her  leas  money  to  purchaee  it  with. 

"  This  however,  is  only  one  of  three  possible  cases.  If, 
after  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  Germany  requires  so  dimi- 
nished a  quantity  of  cloth,  that  its  total  value  is  exactly  the 
same  as  before,  the  balance  of  trade  would  be  undisturbed  ; 
England  will  gain  the  duty,  Germany  will  lose  it,  and  noth- 
ing more.  If,  again,  the  imposition  of  the  doty  occasions 
such  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  that  Germany  requires  a 
less  pecuniary  value  than  before,  our  exports  will  no  longer 
pay  for  our  imports  ;  money  must  pass  from  England  into 
Germany ;  and  Germany's  share  of  the  advantage  of  the 
trade  will  be  increased.  By  tlie  change  in  the  distribution 
of  money,  clotli  will  fall  in  England  ;  and  therefore  it  will, 
of  course,  fall  in  Germany.  Thus  Germany  will  not  pay 
the  whole  of  the  tax.  From  the  same  cause,  linen  will  rise 
in  Germany,  and  consequently  in  England.  When  this 
alteration  of  prices  has  bo  adjusted  the  demand,  that  the 
cloth  and  the  linen  again  pay  for  one  another,  the  result  is 
that  Germany  has  paid  only  a  part  of  the  tax,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  what  lias  been  received  into  our  treasury  has 
come  indirectly  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  own  consumers  of 
linen,  who  pay  a  higher  price  for  that  imported  commodity 
in  consequence  of  the  tax  on  our  exports,  while  at  the  same 
time  they,  in  consequence  of  the  efflux  of  money  and  the 
fall  of  prices,  have  smaller  money  incomes  wherewith  to 
pay  for  the  linen  at  that  advanced  price. 

"  It  is  not  an  impossible  supposition  that  by  taxing  our 
exports  we  might  not  only  gain  nothing  from  the  foreigner, 
the  tax  being  paid  out  of  our  own  pockets,  but  might  even 
compel  our  own  people  to  pay  a  second  tax  to  the  foreigner. 
Suppose,  as  before,  that  the  demand  of  Germany  for  cloth 
falls  off  BO  much  on  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  that  she 
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requires  a  smaller  money  value  than  before,  but  that  the 
case  is  bo  different  with  liiien  in  England,  that  when  the 
price  rises  tlio  demand  either  does  not  fall  off  at  all,  or  bo 
little  that  the  money  value  required  is  greater  than  before. 
The  first  effeet  of  laying  ou  tlie  duty  is,  bs  be!'ore,  that  the 
cloth  exported  will  no  longer  pay  for  tlie  linen  imported. 
Money  will  therefore  flow  out  of  England  into  Germany. 
One  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  of  linen  in  Germany,  and 
consequently  in  England.  But  this,  by  tlte  supposition,  in- 
stead of  stopping  the  efflux  of  money,  only  makes  it  greater, 
because  tlie  higher  the  price,  the  greater  the  money  value 
of  the  lincD  consumed.  The  balance,  therefore,  can  only  bo 
restored  by  the  other  effect,  which  is  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  namely,  the  fall  of  cloth  in  the  English  and  conse- 
quently in  the  German  market.  Even  when  cloth  has 
fallen  bo  low  that  its  price  with  the  duty  is  only  equal  to 
what  itB  pric^  witliout  the  duty  w»s  at  first,  it  is  not  a 
necefisary  consequence  that  the  fall  will  stop  ;  for  the  same 
amount  of  exportalJon  as  before  will  not  now  suffice  to  pay 
tlie  increased  money  value  of  the  imports ;  and  although 
the  German  consumers  have  now  not  only  cloth  at  the  old 
price,  but  likewise  increased  money  incomes,  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  will  be  inclined  to  employ  the  increase  of  their 
incomes  in  increasing  their  purchases  of  cloth.  Tlie  price  of 
cloth,  therefore,  must  perhaps  fall,  to  restore  the  equilibrium, 
more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty ;  Germany  may 
be  enabled  to  import  cloth  at  a  lower  price  when  it  is  taxed, 
than  when  it  vas  untaxed  :  and  this  gain  she  will  acquire 
at  the  expense  of  the  English  coneumers  of  linen,  who,  in 
addition,  will  be  the  real  payers  of  the  whole  of  what  is 
received  at  their  own  custom-house  under  the  name  of 
duties  on  the  export  of  cloth." 

It  is  almost  naneceesary  to  remark  that  cloth  and  linen 
are  here  merely  representatives  of  exports  and  imports 
in  genial ;  and  that  the  effect  which  a  tax  on  exports 
might  have  iu  inoreasing  Uie  cost  of  imports,  would  affect 
the  imports  from  all  countries,  and  not  peculiarly  the 
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Etrticles  wliich  rai^t  be  imported  from  the  particular  coun- 
try to  wliicli  tbe  taxed  exports  vere  sent. 

"  Sach  are  the  extremely  various  effects  which  may 
result  to  ouieelTee  and  to  our  customers  from  the  imposition 
of  taxes  on  our  exports  j  and  the  determining  clrcumstao- 
oes  are  of  a  nature  so  imperfectly  aficertain&ble,  that  it  must 
1)0  almost  impo^ble  to  decide  with  any  certunty,  even 
atler  the  tax  has  been  imposed,  whether  we  hare  been 
^ners  by  it  or  ioeers."  In  general  liowever  there  could  be 
little  donbt  that  a  couiitiy  which  imposed  such  taxes  would 
succeed  in  making  forei^  countries  contribnte  something 
to  its  revenue ;  but  unless  the  taxed  article  be  one  for 
which  their  demand  is  extremely  m^nt,  they  will  seldom 
pay  the  whole  of  the  amount  which  the  tax  brings  in.* 
"  In  any  case,  whatever  we  gain  is  lost  by  somebody  else, 
and  there  is  the  expense  of  the  collection  besides :  if  inter- 
national morality,  therefore,  were  rightly  understood  and 
acted  upon,  such  taxes,  as  being  contrary  to  the  universal 
weal,  would  not  exist." 

Thus  far  of  duties  on  exports.  We  now  pi-oceod  to  the 
more  ordinary  case  of  duties  on  imports.  "  We  have  had 
-  an  example  of  a  tax  on  exports,  that  is  on  foreigners,  fall- 
ing in  part  on  ourselves.  We  shall  therefore  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  find  a  tax  on  imports,  that  is,  on  ourselves, 
partly  falling  upon  foreigners. 

"  Instead  of  taxing  the  cloth  which  we  export,  suppose 
that  we  tax  the  linen  which  we  import  The  dnty  which 
wo  are  now  supposing  most  not  be  what  is  termed  a  pro- 
tecting duty,  that  is,  a  duty  sufficiently  high  to  induce  ua 
to  produce  the  article  at  home.  If  it  had  this  effect,  it 
would  destroy  entirely  the  trade  both  in  cloth  and  in  linen, 
and  both  countries  would  lose  the  whole  of  the  advantage 

*  ProbkUy  the  MrongcM  known  inslBiiix  of  *  hige  Tevenne  rdied  (Ma  far- 
dgDen  by  a  Ui  OD  eiports.  is  the  opium  tnde  wlUi  Qiiiuk  Tbe  high  price  of 
the  article  under  the  Ooreniinent  monopolj  (whicb  is  equiTalent  to  >  bigh  et- 
port  duty)  hu  so  little  eflect  In  discourapng  its  consumptioD,  that  it  is  nid  to 
hsTe  b«en  oendonallj  wld  In  Cbiot,  tot  m  much  «s  Its  wei^  in  sItbt. 
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which  they  previoudy  gained  by  exchangiug  thoee  com- 
modities with  one  another.  We  BUppoBe  a  duty  which 
might  diminish  the  consumption  of  the  article,  but  which 
would  not  present  ue  from  continuing  to  import,  as  before, 
whatever  linen  we  did  consume. 

"  The  equilibrium  of  trade  would  be  disturbed  if  the  im- 
position of  the  tax  diminished,  in  the  slightest  d^rree,  the 
quantity  of  linen  con&nmed.  For,  as  the  tax  is  levied  at 
our  own  custom-hoase,  the  German  exporter  only  receivea 
the  same  price  as  formerly,  though  the  English  consumer 
pays  a  higher  one.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  diminution 
of  tlie  quantity  bought,  although  a  larger  sum  of  money 
may  be  actually  laid  out  in  the  article,  a  smaller  one  will  be 
due  from  England  to  Germany  :  this  sum  will  no  longer  be 
an  equivalent  for  the  sum  due  from  Germany  to  England 
for  cloth,  the  balance  therefore  must  bo  paid  in  money. 
Prices  will  fall  in  Germany  and  rise  in  England  ;  linen  will 
fall  in  the  German  market ;  cloth  will  rise  in  the  English. 
The  Germans  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  cloth,  and  will 
havo  smaller  money  incomes  to  buy  it  with  ;  while  tlie 
English  will  obtain  linen  cheaper,  that  is,  its  price  will  ex- 
ceed what  it  previonsly  was  by  less  than  the  amount  of  the  ■ 
duty,  while  their  means  of  purcliasing  it  will  be  increased 
by  the  increase  of  their  money  incomes. 

"If  the  imposition  of  the  tax  does  not  diminish  the  de- 
mand, it  will  leave  the  trade  exactly  as  it  was  before.  Wo 
shall  iinport  as  much,  and  export  as  much;  the  whole  of 
the  tax  will  be  paid  out  of  our  own  pockets.  « 

"  But  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  a  commodity  almost 
always  diminishes  the  demand  more  or  less ;  and  it  can 
never,  or  scarcely  ever,  increase  the  demand.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  a  tax  on  import- 
ed commodities,  when  it  really  operates  as  a  tax,  and  not 
as  a  prohibition  either  total  or  partial,  almost  always  falls, 
in  part  upon  the  foreigners  who  consume  our  goods  ;  and 
that  this  is  a  mode  in  which  a  nation  may  appropriate  to 
itself,  at  the  expense  of  foreigners,  a  larger  share  than 
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would  otherwise  belong  to  it  of  tlie  increase  Id  tlie  general 
prodnctiTeness  of  tlie  labour  and  capital  of  the  world, 
which  results  from  the  interchange  of  commodities  among 
nations." 

Those  are,  therefor^  in  the  right  who  maintain  that 
taxes  on  imports  are  partly  paid  hy  foreigners ;  but  they 
are  mistaken  when  they  say,  that  it  is  by  the  foreign  pro- 
dncer.  It  is  not  on  the  person  from  whom  we  buy,  but  on 
all  those  who  buy  from  os,  that  a  portion  of  our  custom 
duties  spontaneously  falls.  It  is  the  foreign  consumer  of 
our  exported  commodities,  who  is  obliged  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  them  because  we  maintain  revenue  datiea  <m 
foreign  goods. 

There  are  but  two  cases  in  which  duties  on  commodities 
can  in  any  degree,  or  in  any  manner,  fall  on  the  producer. 
One  is,  when  the  article  is  a  strict  monopoly,  and  at  ii  scar- 
city price.  Tho  price  in  this  case  being  only  limited  by  the 
desires  of  the  buyer;  the  sum  obtained  for  the  restricted 
supply  being  the  utmost  which  the  buyers  would  consent  to 
give  rather  than  go  without  it ;  if  the  treasury  intercepts  a 
part  of  this,  the  price  cannot  be  fnrther  raised  to  compensate 
for  the  tax,  and  it  must  be  paid  from  the  monopoly  profits. 
A  tax  on  rare  and  high  priced  wines  will  fall  wholly  on  the 
growers,  or  rather,  on  the  owners  of  the  vineyards.  Tho 
second  case  in  wliich  the  producer  sometimes  bears  a  por- 
tion of  the  tax,  is  more  important :  the  case  of  duties  on  the 
produce  of  land  or  of  mines.  These  might  be  so  high  as  to 
diminish  materially  the  demand  for  the  produce,  and  com- 
pel the  abandonment  of  some  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  land 
or  mines.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  effect,  the  consumers, 
both  in  the  country  itself  and  in  those  which  dealt  with  it, 
would  obtain  the  produce  at  smaller  cost ;  and  a  part  only, 
instead  of  the  whole,  of  the  duty  would  fall  on  the  purchas- 
er, who  would  be  indemnified  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
landowners  or  mine-owners  in  the  producing  country. 

Duties  on  importation  may,  then,  be  divided  "into  two 
classes :  those  which  have  the  effect  of  enconragiug  some 
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particuliir  branch  of  dcmiestic  induEtry,  and  those  which 
have  not  The  former  are  purely  miBchievons,  both  to  the 
country  imposing  tliem,  and  to  those  with  vhom  it  trades. 
They  prevent  a  saving  of  labour  and  capital,  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  be  made,  would  be  divided  in  some  proportion  or 
other  between  the  importing  country  and  the  oountnes 
which  buy  what  that  country  does  or  might  export. 

"  The  other  class  of  duties  are  those  which  do  not 
encourage  one  mode  of  procuring  an  article  at  the  expense 
of  auotltei',  but  allow  intei-change  to  take  place  just  as  if  the 
duty  did  not  exist,  and  to  produce  the  saving  of  labour 
which  constitutes  the  motive  to  international,  as  to  all  other 
commerce.  Of  this  kind  are  duties  on  the  importation  of 
any  commodity  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  pro- 
duced at  home ;  and  duties  not  sufficiently  high  to  counter- 
balance the  difierence  of  expense  between  the  production  of 
the  article  at  home  and  its  importation.  Of  the  money 
which  is  brought  into  the  treasury  of  any  country  by  taxes 
of  this  last  description,  a  part  only  is  paid  by  the  people 
of  that  country  ;  the  remainder  by  the  foreign  consumers 
of  tlieir  goods. 

"  Nevertlieless,  this  latter  kind  of  taxes  are  in  principle 
as  ineligible  as  the  former,  though  not  precisely  on  the  same 
ground.  A  protecting  duty  can  never  ho  a  cause  of  gain, 
but  always  and  necessarily  of  loss,  to  the  country  imposing 
it,  just  so  far  as  it  is  efficacious  to  its  end.  A  non-protecting 
duty,  on  the  contrary,  would  in  most  cases  be  a  source  of 
gain  to  the  country  imposing  it,  in  so  far  as  throwing  part 
of  tlie  weight  of  its  taxes  upon  other  people  is  a  gain ;  but 
it  would  be  a  means  which  it  could  seldom  be  advisable  to 
adopt,  being  so  easily  counteracted  by  a  precisely  Bimilar 
proceeding  on  the  other  side. 

*'  If  England,  in  the  case  already  supposed,  sought  to 
obtain  for  herself  more  than  her  natur^  share  of  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  trade  with  Germany,  by  imposing  a  duty  upon 
linen,  Germany  would  only  have  to  impose  a  duty  upon 
cloth,  sufficient  to  diminish   the  demand  for  that  article 
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about  as  much  as  the  demand  for  linen  had  been  diminielied 
in  England  by  the  tax.  Things  would  then  be  as  before, 
and  each  country  would  pay  its  own  tax.  Unless,  indeed, 
the  sum  of  the  two  duties  exceeded  the  entire  advantage  of 
the  trade ;  for  in  that  ease  the  trade,  and  its  advantage, 
would  cease  entirely. 

"  There  would  be  no  advantage,  therefore,  in  impOBing 
duties  of  this  kind,  with  a  view  to  gain  by  them  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  been  pointed  ont.  But  when  any  part  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  irom  taxes  on  commodities,  these  may 
often  be  as  little  objectionable  as  the  rest.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  considerations  of  reciproeity,  which  are  quite 
unessential  when  the  matter  in  debate  is  a  protecting  duty, 
are  of  material  importance  when  the  repeal  of  duties  of  this 
other  description  is  discussed.  Aconntry  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  renounce  the  power  of  taxing  foreigners,  tmlees  for- 
eigners will  in  return  practise  towards  itself  the  same  for- 
bearance. The  only  mode  in  which  a  country  can  save 
itself  from  being  a  loser  by  the  revenue  duties  imi>o8ed  by 
other  countries  on  its  commodities,  is  to  impose  correspond- 
ing revenue  duties  on  theirs.  Only  it  must  take  care  that 
those  duties  be  not  so  high  as  to  exceed  all  that  remains 
of  the  advantage  of  the  trade,  and  put  an  end  to  impor- 
tation altogether,  causing  the  article  to  be  either  pro- 
duced at  home,  or  imported  from  ano&er  and  a  dearer 
market." 
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"       CHAPTER  V. 


OF   SOME    OTHER   TAXES. 

§  1.  Besides  direct  taxes  on  income,  and  taxes  on  con- 
Biimption,  the  financial  systems  of  most  countries  comprise 
a  variety  of  niisceilaneous  iinposts,  not  strittly  included  in 
either  class.  Tlie  modem  European  systems  retain  many 
such  taxes,  though  in  innch  less  number  and  rariety  than 
thosesemi-barbarouBgovemments  which  European  influence 
has  not  yet  reached.  In  some  of  these,  scarcely  any  inci- 
dent of  life  has  escaped  being  made  an  excuse  for  some 
fiscal  exaction ;  hardly  any  act,  not  belonging  to  daily  rou- 
tine, can  be  performed  by  any  one,  without  obtaining  leave 
from  some  agent  of  government,  which  is  only  granted  in 
considei-ation  of  a  payment :  especially  when  the  act  re- 
quires the  aid  or  the  peculiar  guarantee  of  a  public  author- 
ity. In  the  present  treatise  we  may  confine  our  attention 
to  such  taxes  as  lately  existed,  or  still  exist,  in  countries 
usually  classed  as  civilized. 

In  almost  all  nations  a  considerable  revenue  is  drawn 
from  taxes  on  contracts.  These  are  imposed  in  various 
forms.  One  expedient  is  that  of  taxing  the  legal  instrument 
vbich  serves  as  evidence  of  the  contract,  and  which  is  com- 
monly the  only  evidence  legally  admissible.  In  England, 
scarcely  any  contract  is  binding  unlesa  executed  on  stamped 
paper,  which  has  paid  a  tax  to  government ;  and  until  very 
lately,  when  the  contract  related  to  property  the  tax  was 
proportionally  much  heavier  on  the  smaller  than  on  the 
larger  transactions;  which  is  still  true  of  acme  of  those 
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taxes.  There  are  also  stamp  duties  on  the  legal  mstmmeDts 
■which  are  evidence  of  the  fiiliilnieDt  of  contracts ;  such  as 
ackiiowledgments  of  receipt  and  deeds  of  release.  Taxes 
on  conti'ant^  are  ncA  always  levied  by  means  of  stamps. 
The  duty  on  sales  by  auction,  ahrc^ated  by  Sir  liobert 
Peel,  was  an  instance  in  point.  The  taxes  on  transfers  of 
landed  property,  in  France,  are  another :  in  England  these 
are  stamp-duties.  In  some  countries  contracts  of  many 
kinds  are  not  valid  unless  registered,  and  their  registratioa 
is  made  an  occasion  for  a  tax. 

Of  taxes  on  contracts,  the  most  important  are  thofee  on  the 
transfer  of  property  ;  chiefly  on  purchases  and  sales.  Taxes 
on  the  sale  of  consumable  commodities  are  simply  taxes  on  1^ 
those  commodities.  If  they  affect  only  some  particular  com- 
modities, they  raise  the  prices  of  tliose  commodities,  and  are 
paid  by  the  consumer.  If  the  attempt  were  made  to  tax  all 
pm-chases  and  sales,  which,  however  absnrd,  was  for  centuries 
the  law  of  Spain,  the  tax,  if  it  could  be  enforced,  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  tax  on  all  commodities,  and  would  not  affect 
prices :  if  levied  from  the  sellers,  it  would  be  a  tax  on  profits, 
if  from  the  buyers,  a  tax  on  consumption ;  and  neither  class 
could  throw  the  burthen  upon  the  other.  If  confined  to 
some  one  mode  of  sale,  as  for  example  by  auction,  it  die- 1"^ 
courages  recourse  to  that  mode,  and  if  of  any  material 
amount,  prevents  it  from  being  adopted  at  all,  imlees  in  a 
case  of  emergency  ;  in  which  case  as  the  seller  is  under  a 
necessity  to  sell,  but  the  buyer  under  no  necessity  to  buy, 
the  tax  falls  on  the  seller ;  and  this  was  the  strongest  of  the 
objections  to  the  auction  duty  :  it  almost  always  fell  on  a 
necessitous  person,  and  in  tlie  crisis  of  his  necessities. 

Taxes  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  lanij  are,  iu  most 
countries,  liable  to  the  same  objection.  Landed  property 
in  old  countries  is  seldom  parted  with,  except  from  reduced 
circumstances,  or  some  urgent  need ;  the  seller  therefore, 
most  take  what  he  can  get,  while  the  buyer,  whose  object 
is  an  investment,  makes  his  calculations  on  the  interest 
which  he  can  obtain  for  his  money  in  other  ways,  and  will 
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not  bn^  if  he  is  ch«-ged  with  a  goremmeat  tax  on  the  transac- 
tion. It  has  indeed  been  objected,  that  this  ailment  would 
not  apply  if  all  modes  of  permanent  iiiveetment,  ench  as  the 
parchase  of  government  secarities,  shares  in  joint-stock 
companies,  mortgages  and  the  like,  wero  sabject  to  the 
same  tax,  Bnt  even  then,  if  paid  by  the  buyer,  it  wonld 
be  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  interest :  if  sufficiently  heavy  to 
be  of  any  importance,  it  would  disturb  tlie  establi^od  relation 
between  interest  and  profit ;  and  the  distarbanco  wonld 
redress  itself  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  a  fall  of 
the  price  of  land  and  of  all  securities.  It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  tiiat  the  seller  is  the  person  by  whom  snch  taxes, 
unless  nnder  peculiar  circamBtances,  will  always  be  bomo. 

All  taxes  must  be  condemned  which  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  sale  of  land,  or  other  instruments  of  prodnc- 
tion.  Such  sales  tend  naturally  to  render  tiie  property 
more  produtrtive.  The  seller,  whether  moved  by  necessity 
or  choice,  is  probably  some  one  who  is  ^ther  without  the 
means,  or  without  the  ci^acity,  t»  make  the  most  advanta* 
geous  use  of  the  property  for  productive  purposes ;  while 
the  buyer,  on  the  otiier  hand,  is  at  any  rate  not  needy,  uid 
is  trnquently  both  inclined  and  able  to  improve  the  property, 
since,  as  it  is  worth  more  to  such  a  person  than  to  any  other, 
he  is  likely  to  o£fer  the  highest  price  for  it.  All  taxes, 
^  therefore,  and  all  difficaltiee  and  expenses,  annexed  to 
such  contracts,  are  decidedly  detrimental ;  especially  in  the 
case  of  land,  tJie  source  of  sobaistenee,  and  the  origiual 
foundation  of  all  wealth,  on  the  improvement  of  which, 
therefore,  so  much  depends  Too  great  facilities  carntoC 
be  given  to  enable  land  to  pass  into  the  hands,  and  assiime 
the  modes  of  aggregatifui  or  divirion,  most  conducive  to  its 
productivenese.  If  landed  properties  are  too  large,  alienation 
should  be  free,  in  wder  that  they  may  be  snbdivided ;  if  too 
small,  in  order  that  l^ey  may  be  united.  All  taxes  on  thn 
transfer  of  landed  property  should  be  abolished ;  but,  as  the 
landlords  have  no  claim  to  be  relieved  from  any  reservation 
which  the  state  has  hitherto  made  in  ite  own  &voar  from  the 
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amotint  of  their  rent,  an  annual  impoet  equiralent  to  the 
average  produce  of  these  taxes  should  be  diBtributed  over  tbe 
land  generally,  in  tiie  form  of  a  land-tax. 

Some  of  the  taxes  on  eontraete  are  very  pomiciotis,  im- 
pOBing  a  virtnal  penalty  upon  ti-ansactiouB  which  it  ought 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  legislator  to  encourage.  Of  this 
Bort  is  the  stamp  dnty  on  leases,  which  in  a  country  of 
large  properties  are  an  essential  condition  of  good  agricul' 
ture ;  and  the  tax  on  insurances  a  direct  discouragement 
to  pradence  and  forethought.  In  ttie  case  of  fire  insurances, 
the  tax  is  exactly  donhle  the  amount  of  the  premium  of 
.  insurance  on  common  risks ;  bo  that  the  person  insuring  is 
obliged  by  the  government  to  pay  for  the  insurance  just 
three  times  the  valne  of  the  risk.  If  this  tax  existed  in 
France,  we  should  not  see,  as  we  do  in  some  of  her  prov- 
inces, the  plate  of  an  insorance  company  on  almost  every  ^ 
cottage  or  hovel.  This,  indeed,  must  be  ascribed  to  tho 
provident  and  calculating  habits  produced  by  the  dissemi- 
nation of  property  through  the  labouring  class  :  but  a  tax  ol 
BO  extravagant  an  amount  wonld  be  a  heavy  drag  upon  any 
habits  of  providence. 

§  2.  Nearly  allied  to  the  taxes  on  contracts  are  those 
on  communication.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  postago 
tax  ;  to  which  may  be  added  taxes  on  advertiEemcnts,  and 
on  newspapers,  which  are  taxes  on  the  communication  of 
information. 

The  common  mode  of  levying  a  tax  on  the  conveyanco 
of  letters,  is  by  making  the  government  the  sole  authorized  \-'' 
carrier  of  them,  and  demanding  a  monopoly  price.  When 
this  price  is  so  moderate  as  it  is  in  this  country  under  the 
uniform  penny  postage,  scai-cely  if  at  alt  exceeding  what 
would  be  charged  nnder  the  treest  competition  by  any  pri- 
vate company,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  bb  taxation,  but 
rather  as  the  profits  <^  a  business ;  whatever  excess  there  ii 
above  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock  being  a  fair  result  of  the 
saving  of  expense,  caused  by  having  only  one  establishmrait 
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and  one  Bet  of  arrangements  for  the  whole  cotrntiy,  instead 
of  many  competing  oneB.  The  business,  too,  heing  one 
which  both  can  and  ought  to  he  conducted  on  lixed  rules,  is 
one  of  the  few  busine^es  which  it  is  not  unsuitable  to  a 
govcmmeut  to  conduct.  The  post  office,  therefore,  is  at 
present  one  of  the  best  of  the  sources  from  which  this  coun- 
try derives  its  revenue.  But  a  postage  much  exceeding 
what  would  be  paid  for  the  same  service  in  a  system  ai 
freedom,  is  not  a  desirable  tax.  Its  chief  weight  falls  on 
letters  of  business,  and  increases  the  expense  of  mercadtile 
relations  between  distant  places.  It  is  like  an  attempt  to 
raise  a  large  revenue  by  heavy  tolls :  it  obstmcts  all  opera- 
tions by  whicli  goods  are  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  and 
discournges  the  production  of  commodities  in  one  place  for 
consumption  in  another ;  which  is  not  only  in  itself  ono  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  economy  of  labour,  but  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  almost  ail  improvements  in  production  and  one 
of  the  strongest  Btimiilants  to  indostry  and  promoteis  of 
civilieation. 

A  taK  ,on  advertisements  is  not  free  from  the  same  objec- 
tion' since  in  whatever  degree  advertisements  are  useful  to 
business,  by  facilitating  the  coming  together  of  tlic  dealer  or 
producer  and  the  consumer,  in  that  same  degree,  if  the  tax 
be  high  ettou^  to  be  a  serious  discouragement  to  advertis- 
ing, it  prolongs  the  period  during  which  goods  remain 
unsold,  and  capital  locked  up  in  idleness. 

A  tax  on  newspapers  is  objectionable,  not  so  much 
where  it  does  fall  as  where  it  does  not,  that  is,  where  it 
prevents  newspapers  from  being  used.  To  the  generalil^ 
of  those  who  buy  them,  newspapers  are  a  luxnry  which 
they  can  as  well  afford  to  pay  for  as  any  other  indulgence, 
and  whicb  is  as  unexc^tionable  a  source  of  revenue.  But 
to  that  large  part  of  the  community  who  have  been  taught 
to  read,  but  have  received  little  other  intellectual  education, 
newspapers  are  the  soturce  of  nearly  all  the  general  informa- 
tion which  they  possefls,  and  of  nearly  all  their  acquaintance 
with  the  ideae  and  topics  current  among  mankind ;  and  an 
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interest  is  more  easily  excited  in  newspapers,  than  in  books 
or  other  more  recondite  sources  of  inEtmction.  News- 
papers contribute  so  little,  in  a  direct  way,  to  the  origina- 
tion of  useful  ideas,  that  luaay  persons  undervalue  the 
importauce  of  thedr  office  in  disseminating  them.  They 
correct  many  prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  keep  up  a 
habit  of  discussion,  and  interest  in  public  concerns,  the 
absence  of  which  is  a  great  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  mind 
usually  found  in  the  lower  and  middle,  if  not  in  all,  ranks, 
of  those  countries  where  newspapers  of  an  important  or 
interesting  character  do  not  exist.  There  ouglit  to  be  no  i, 
taxes  which  render  this  great  difi'uBcr  of  information,  of 
mental  excitement,  and  mental  exercise,  less  acceesible  to 
that  portion  of  the  public  which  most  needs  to  be  carried 
into  a  region  of  ideas  and  interest  beyond  its  own  limited 
horizon. 

§  3.  In  the  enomeratioo  of  bad  taxes,  a  conspicnoas 
place  must  be  assigned  to  law  taxes ;  which  extract  a 
TBTcnue  for  the  state  from  the  various  operations  involved 
in  an  application  to  the  tribunals.  Like  all  needless  expenses 
attached  to  law  proceedings,  they  are  a  tax  on  redress,  and  '^ 
tliereforo  a  premium  on  injury.  Although  such  taxes  have 
been  abolislied  in  tliis  country  as  a  general  source  of  reve- 
nue, they  still  exist  in  the  form  of  fees  of  court,  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  under  the  idea, 
apparently,  that  tliose  may  fairly  be  required  to  boar  the 
expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice,  wlio  reap  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  was  powerfully 
exposed  by  Bentham.  As  he  remarked,  those  who  are 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  law,  m-c  those  who  benefit 
least,  not  moet,  by  the  law  and  its  adminigtrstion.  To 
them  the  protection  which  the  law  affords  has  not  been 
complete,  since  they  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a  court 
of  justice  to  ascertain  their  rights,  or  msint^n  those  rights 
against  infringement :  while  the  remainder  of  the  public 
have  enjoyed  the  immanity  from  injury  conferred  by  tbo 
VOL.  n. — 6& 
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1&W  and  the  tribunals,  without  the  incooTemenee  of  an 
appe&l  to  them. 

\  §  4.  Besides  the  general  taxes  of  the  State,  there  are  in 
"^ll  or  most  countries  local  taxes,  to  defray  any  expenses  of 
a  public  natnre  which  it  is  thought  beet  to  place  under  the 
control  or  management  of  a  local  aathority.  Some  of  these 
expenses  are  incurred  for  purposes  in  wliich  the  particular 
locality  is  solely  or  chiefly  interested ;  as  the  paving,  cleana- 
ing,  and  lighting  of  tlie  streets ;  or  the  making  and  r^tair-  . 
ing  of  roads  and  bridges,  which  may  be  important  to  people 
from  any  part  of  the  country,  but  only  in  so  far  as  tliey,  or 
goods  in  which  tliey  have  an  interest,  pass  along  the  roads 
or  over  the  bridges.  In  other  eases  again,  the  expenses  are 
of  a  kind  as  nationally  important  as  any  others,  but  are 
defrayed  locally  because  supposed  more  likely  to  he  well 
administered  by  local  bodies ;  ns,  in  England,  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  the  support  of  gaols,  and  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, of  schools.  To  decide  for  what  public  objects  local 
Buperittteadence  is  best  snited,  and  what  are  dioee  which 
should  be  kept  immediately  under  the  central  government, 
or  ander  a  mixed  system  of  local  management  .and  central 
superintendence.  Is  a  qnestion  not  of  political  economy,  but  of 
administration.  It  is  an  important  principle,  however,  that 
taxes  imposed  by  a  local  authority,  being  less  amenable  to 
publidty  and  discossion  than  the  acts  of  the  government, 
should  always  be  special — laid  on  for  some  definite  service^ 
and  not  exceeding  the  ej^jense  actually  incurred  in  render- 
ing the  service.  Thus  limited,  it  is  desirable,  whenevCT 
practicable,  tliat  the  burden  should  fall  on  those  to  whom 
the  service  is  rendered ;  that  the  expense,  for  instance,  of 
roads  and  bridges,  should  be  defrayed  by  a  toll  on  peasengen 
and  goods  conveyed  by  them,  thus  dividing  the  cost  between 
those  who  nae  them  for  pleasure  or  convenience,  and  the 
consumers  of  flie  goods  which  they  enable  to  be  brought  to 
and  from  the  market  at  a  diminished  expense.  Wlien, 
however,  the  tolls  have  reptud  with  interest  the  whole  of  flie 
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expenditure,  the  road  or  bridge  should  bo  thrown  open  free  ^ 
of  toll,  that  it  may  be  used  also  by  those  to  whom,  aaless 
open  gratuitously,  it  would  be  valueless ;  provision  being 
made  for  repairs  either  from  the  funds  of  the  state,  or  by  a 
rate  levied  on  the  localities  which  reap  die  principal 
benefit. 

In  England,  almost  all  local  taxes  are  direct,  (the  coal  ' 
duty  of  the  City  of  London,  and  a  few  similar  imposts, 
being  the  chief  exceptions,)  though  the  greatest  part  of  tlie 
.  taxation  for  general  purpoeea  is  indirect.  On  the  contrary, 
in  France,  Austria,  and  other  countries  where  direct  taxa- 
tion is  mnch  more  largely  employed  by  the  state,  tlie  local 
expenses  of  towns  are  principally  defrayed  by  taxes  levied 
on  commodities  when  entering  them.  These  indirect  taxes 
are  much  more  objectionable  in  towns  than  on  the  frontier, 
because  the  things  which  the  country  supplies  to  the  towns, 
are  chiefly  the  necessarice  of  life  and  the  materials  of  manu- 
facture, while  of  what  a  country  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  greater  part  usually  consists  of  luxuries.  An  octroi 
cannot  produce  a  large  revenue,  without  pressing  severely 
upon  the  labouring  classes  of  the  towns ;  unless  their  wages 
rise  proportioaally,  in  which  case  the  tax  falls  in  a  great 
measore  on  the  consumers  of  town  produce,  whether  residing 
in  town  or  country,  since  capital  will  not  remain  in  the 
towns  if  its  profits  fall  bebw  their  ordinary  proportion  aa 
compared  with  the  rural  districts. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COMPAKISOS  BETWEEN  DIBECT  AND  INDIRECT  TAXATION. 

§  1.  Abe  direct  or  indirect  taxes  the  most  eligible  t 
This  question,  at  all  times  interesting,  has  of  late  extated  a 
considerable  amount  of  diBcnsBion.  lu  England  there  is  a 
popular  feeling,  of  old  standing,  in  favour  of  indirect,  or  it 
should  rather  be  said  in  opposition  to  direct,  taxation.  The 
feeling  is  not  grounded  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  is 
of  a  puerile  kind.  An  Englishman  dislikes,  not  so  much 
the  payment  as  the  act  of  paying.  He  dislikes  seeing  the 
face  of  the  tax-collector,  and  being  subjected  to  his  peremp- 
tory demand.  Perhaps,  too,  the  money  which  he  is  requii'ed 
to  pay  directly  out  of  his  pocket  is  the  only  taxation  which 
he  is  quite  sure  that  he  pays  at  all.  That  a  tax  of  two  shil- 
lings per  pound  on  tea,  or  of  three  shilUngs  per  bottle  on 
wine,  r^ses  the  price  of  each  pound  of  tea  and  bottle  of  wine 
which  he  consumes,  by  that  and  more  than  that  amount, 
cannot  indeed  be  denied ;  it  is  the  fact,  and  is  intended  to 
be  BO,  and  he  himself  at  times,  is  perfectly  aware  of  it ; 
but  it  makes  hardly  any  impression  on  his  practical  feelings 
\  and  associations,  serving  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
\  what  is  merely  known  to  be  true  and  what  is  felt  to  be  so. 
The  unpopularity  of  direct  taxation,  contrasted  with  the 
easy  manner  in  which  the  public  consent  to  let  tliemselves 
be  fleeced  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  has  generated  in 
many  friends  of  improvement  a  directly  opposite  mode  of 
thinking  to  the  foregoing.  They  contend  that  the  very 
reason  which  makes  direct  taxation  disagreeable,  makes  it 
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preferable.  Under  it,  every  oae  knows  how  mncli  he  really 
pays ;  and  if  he  votes  for  a  war,  or  any  other  expeusive 
national  laxnry,  he  does  bo  with  his  eyes  open  to  what  it 
costs  him.  If  all  taxes  were  direct,  taxation  would  be  moch  L^ 
more  perceived  than  at  present ;  and  there  wonld  be  a 
security  which  now  there  is  not,  for  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure. 

Although  this  argument  is  not  without  force,  its  weight 
IB  likely  to  bo  constantly  diminishing.  The  real  incidence  /.'' 
of  indirect  taxation  is  every  day  more  generally  understood 
and  more  familiarly  recognized  :  and  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  tendencies 
of  the  human  mind,  it  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  denied,  that 
things  are  more  and  more  estimated  according  to  their 
calcniated  value,  and  less  according  to  their  non-essential 
accompaniments.  The  mere  distinction  between  paying 
money  directly  to  the  tax-collector,  and  contributing  the  same 
stmi  through  the  intervention  of  the  tea^ealer  or  the 
wine-merehant,  no  longer  makes  the  whole  difference 
between  dislike  or  opposition,  and  passive  acquiescence. 
But  further,  while  any  such  infirmity  of  the  popular  mind 
snbsistB,  the  argument  grounded  on  it  tells  partly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  K  our  present  reve&ue  of  above 
seventy  millions  were  all  raised  by  direct  taxes,  an  extreme 
dissatiafaiition  would  certainly  arise  at  having  to  pay  so 
much  ;  but  while  men's  minds  are  so  little  guided  by  reason, 
as  such  a  change  of  feeling  from  so  irrelevant  a  cause 
would  imply,  so  great  an  aversion  to  taxation  might  not 
be  an  unqualified  good.  Of  the  seventy  millions  in  question, 
nearly  thirty  are  pledged,  under  the  most  binding  obligations, 
to  those  whose  property  has  been  borrowed  and  spent  by 
the  state:  and  while  this  debt  remains  nnredeemed,  a 
greatly  increased  impatience  of  taxation  would  involve  no 
little  danger  of  a  breach  of  faith,  similar  to  that  which, 
in  the  defanlting  states  of  America,  has  been  produced, 
and  in  some  of  them  still  continues,  from  the  same  cause. 
That  part,  indeed,  of  the  public  expenditure,  which  is 
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devoted  to  the  maiDtenance  of  civil  and  militaiy  establish- 
meotfl,  (that  is,  all  except  the  interest  of  the  national  debt) 
afTorde  in  many  of  its  details,  ample  scope  for  retrenchment. 
Bnt  while  mnch  of  the  revmae  is  wasted  tinder  the  mere 
pretence  of  public  Bervice,  bo  much  of  the  most  important 
business  of  government  is  left  undone,  that  whatever  can 
be  rescncd  from  useless  expenditure  is  nrgently  reqnired 
for  nscful.  "Whether  the  object  be  education ;  a  more  effi- 
cient and  accessible  administration  of  justice ;  emigration 
and  colonization  ;  reforms  of  any  kind  which,  like  tbe  Slave 
Emancipation,  require  compensation  to  individual  interests ; 
or  what  is  as  important  as  any  of  these,  tbe  entertainment 
of  a  snfficient  staff  of  able  and  educated  public  servants,  to 
conduct  in  a  better  than  the  present  awkward  manner  the 
business  of  legislation  and  administration ;  every  one  of  these 
tilings  implies  considerable  expense,  and  many  of  them  have 
again  and  again  been  prevented  by  the  reluctance  which 
existed  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  increased  gi-ant  of  pub- 
lic money,  though  (besides  that  the  existing  means  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  if  applied  to  the  proper  purposes) 
the  cost  would  bo  repaid,  often  a  hundred-fold,  in  mere 
peconiary  advantage  to  the  community  generally.  If  so 
great  an  addition  were  made  to  the  public  dislike  of  taxa- 
tion as  might  be  the  consequence  of  confining  it  to  tbe 
direct  form,  the  classes  who  profit  by  the  misapplication  of 
public  money  might  probably  succeed  in  saving  that  by 
which  they  profit,  at  the  expense  of  that  which  would  only 
be  useful  to  the  public. 

There  is,  however,  a  fi^uent  plea  in  support  of  indirect 
taxation,  which  must  be  altogether  rejected,  as  grounded 
on  a  fallacy.  We  are  often  told  that  taxes  on  commodities 
are  less  bnidensome  than  other  taxes,  because  the  con- 
tributor can  escape  from  them  by  ceasing  to  use  the  taxed 
commodity.  He  certainly  can,  if  tliat  be  his  object,  deprive 
the  government  of  the  money ;  but  he  does  so  by  a  sacriiico 
of  his  own  indulgences,  which  (if  he  chose  to  undergo  it) 
would  equally  make  up  to  him  for  the  same  amount  taken 
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from  him  by  direct  taxation.  Suppose  a  tax  laid  ou  wine, 
snfficieDt  to  add  five  poands  to  tlie  price  of  the  quantity  of 
wine  whicli  he  conaumes  in  a  year.  He  has  only  (we  are 
told)  to  dimiaiBh  his  consumptiou  of  wine  by  51.,  and  he 
escapes  the  burden.  True :  but  If  the  5?,,  instead  of  being 
laid  on  wine,  had  been  taken  from  him  by  an  income-tax, 
he  could,  by  expending  51.  less  in  wine,  equally  save  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  so  that  the  ditterence  between  the  two 
cases  is  really  illusory.  If  the  govemmeut  takes  from  the 
contributor  £vo  pounds  a  year,  whetlier  in  one  way  or 
another,  exactly  that  a^nount  must  be  retrenched  from  his 
consumption  to  leave  him  as  well  off  as  before ;  and  in 
eitber  way  the  same  amount  of  sacrffice,  neither  more  nor 
less,  is  imposed  on  him. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  some  advantage  on  the  side  of 
indirect  taxes,  that  what  they  exact  from  the  contributor  is  r 
taken  at  a  time  and  in  &  manner  likely  to  be  convenient  to 
him.  It  is  paid  at  a  time  when  he  has  at  any  rate  a  pay- 
ment to  make ;  it  causes,  therefore,  no  additional  trouble, 
nor  (unless  the  tax  be  on  necessaries)  any  incoiivenience  but 
what  is  inseparable  from  the  payment  of  the  amount.  He 
can  also,  except  in  the  case  of  very  perishable  articles, 
select  his  own  time  for  laying  in  a  stock  of  the  commodity, 
and  consequently  for  payment  of  the  tax.  The  producer 
or  dealer  who  Frances  these  taxes,  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
subjected  to  inconvenience;  but,  in  the  case  trf  imported 
goods,  this  inconvenience  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  what 
is  called  the  Warehousing  System,  under  which,  instead  of 
paying  the  doty  at  the  time  of  importation,  he  is  only  re- 
quired to  do  Bo  when  he  takes  out  the  goods  for  consnmption, 
which  is  seldom  done  until  he  has  either  actually  found,  or 
has  the  prospect  of  immediately  finding,  a  purchaser. 

The  strongest  objection,  however,  to  raising  the  whole  '- 
or  the  greater  part  of  a  laige  revenue  by  direct  taxes,  is 
the  impossibility  of  asBessing  them  fairly  without  a  conscicn- 
tiouB  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  contributors,  not  to  be 
hoped  for  in  the  present  low  state  of  public  morality.    In 
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tlio  case  of  an  income-tax,  we  have  already  Been  that  nnlesa 
it  be  found  practicable  to  exempt  savings  altogether  from 
the  tax,  the  burthen  cannot  bo  apportioned  with  any  tolera- 
ble appronch  to  faimesa  upon  those  whose  incomes  are  de- 
rived from  hnsiQeBS  or  profcaeions ;  and  this  is  in  fact  ad- 
mitted by  moat  of  the  advocates  of  direct  taxation,  who, 
I  am  afraid,  generally  get  over  tlie  difficulty  by  leaving 
those  claeses  untaxed,  and  conhning  their  projected  in- 
come-tax to  "  realized  property,"  in  which  form  it  certainly 
lins  the  merit  of  being  a  very  easy  form  of  plunder. 
But  enough  has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  this  expe- 
dient. We  have  seen,  however,  that  a  liouse-taz  is  a  foim 
of  direct  taxation  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  an 
income-tax,  and  indeed  liable  to  as  few  objectiona  of  any 
kind  as  perhaps  any  of  our  indirect  taxes.  But  it  would  be 
imposaiblc  to  raii^e,  by  a  house-tax  alone,  the  greatest  part 
of  tile  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  without  producing  a  very 
objectionable  over-crowding  of  tlie  population,  througli  the 
strong  motive  which  all  persons  would  have  to  avoid  the 
tax  by  restricting  their  house  accommodation.  Besides, 
even  a  house-tax  has  inequalities,  and  consequent  injusticea ; 
no  tax  is  exempt  from  them,  and  it  is  neither  just  nor  politic 
to  make  all  the  inequalities  fall  in  the  same  places,  by  calling 
upon  one  tax  to  defray  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  the 
public  expenditure.  So  mnch  of  the  local  taxation,  in  this 
country,  being  already  in  the  form  of  a  house-tax,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  ten  tnillions  a  year  would  be  fully  as  much  as  could 
beneficially  be  levied,  through  this  medium,  for  general 
purposes. 

A  certain  amount  of  revenue  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
obtained  without  injustice  by  a  peculiar  tax  on  rent. 
Besides  the  present  land-tax,  and  an  equivalent  for  the 
revenno  now  derived  from  stamp  duties  on  the  conveyance 
of  land,  some  further  taxation  might,  I  liavc  contended,  at 
some  fntitre  period  be  imposed,  to  enable  the  state  to  par- 
ticipato  in  the  i>rogTessive  increase  of  tlie  incomes  of  land- 
lords from  natural  causes.     Legacies  and  inheritances,  wo 
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have  also  seen,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  taxation  sufficient 
to  yield  a  considerable  revenue.  With  these  taxes,  and  a 
bonsc-tax  of  suitable  amount,  we  should,  I  think,  have 
reached  the  prudent  limits  of  direct  taxation,  save  in  a 
national  emei^ncy  bo  urgent  as  to  justify  the  goverament 
in  diBregarditig  the  amotmt  of  inequality  and  unfairness 
which  may  altimat«ly  be  found  inseparable  from  an  income- 
tax.  TTie  remainder  of  the  revenue  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  taxes  on  consumption,  and  the  question  is,  which 
of  these  are  the  least  objectionable. 

§  2.  There  arc  some  forms  of  indirect  taxation  which  1^ 
must  be  peremptorily  excluded.  Taxes  on  commodities,  for 
revenue  purposes,  must  not  operate  as  protecting  duties, 
but  must  be  levied  impartially  on  every  mode  in  which  the 
articles  can  be  obtained,  whether  produced  in  the  country 
itself,  or  imported.  An  exclusion  must  also  be  put  upon  all 
taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  on  the  materials  or  instru- 
ments employed  in  prodncing  those  neceBsaricB.  Such 
taxes  are  always  liable  to  encroach  on  what  should  be  left 
untaxed,  tlio  incomes  barely  Bufficicnt  for  healthful  exist- 
ence ;  and  on  the  most  favonrable  supposition,  namely,  that 
wages  rise  to  compensate  the  labourers  for  the  tax,  it  oper- 
ates as  a  peculiar  tax  on  profits,  which  is  at  ouce  unjuBt, 
and  detrimental  to  national  wealth.*  What  remain  are 
taxes  on  luxuries.  And  these  have  some  properties  which 
strongly  recommend  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  can 
never,  by  any  possibility,  touch  those  whose  whole  income 
is  expended  on  necessaries ;  while  they  do  reach  those  by 

■  Some  ii^oe  tbit  the  materUla  and  inHtruments  of  all  producticn  shoold 
be  exempt  from  taxation ;  but  tbese,  irbea  tbcji  do  cot  enter  Into  the  production 
of  DccCBBuies,  seem  as  proper  subjecta  or  taistioo  u  the  fioiahed  article.  It  is 
chiefly  nilh  leference  to  foreign  trade,  that  such  taiea  have  b«en  conaiderad  in- 
jurioua.  InlcruaCioDBllj  speaking,  Ihcy  may  be  looked  upon  as  export  dutici, 
and,  anless  in  caaes  in  which  an  export  duly  ia  advisable,  they  sboutd  be  accom- 
panied with  an  equiralent  dmwbaclc  on  exportation.  But  there  ia  no  suffidenC 
reaaon  against  taxing  the  materials  and  instruments  used  in  the  production  of 
injthing  which  ia  itself  a  fit  otgect  of  tuatjon. 
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whom  what  ia  required  for  neeessaries,  is  expended  on  in- 
dulgences. In  the  next  place,  thej  operate  in  some  cases  as 
\  an  useful,  and  tlie  only  useful,  kind  of  Bumptuarj  law.  I 
disclaim  all  asceticiam,  and  by  no  means  wish  to  see  dis- 
conraged,  either  by  law  or  opinion,  any  indulgence  (consis- 
tent with  the  means  and  obligations  of  the  person  using  it) 
which  is  sought  from  a  genuine  inclination  for,  and  enjoy- 
ment of,  the  thing  itself ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  expense 
of  tile  higher  and  middle  elasses  in  most  countries,  and  the 
greatest  in  this,  is  not  incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  the  things  on  which  the  money  is  spent,  but 
from  regard  to  opinion,  and  an  idea  that  certain  expenses 
are  expected  from  them,  as  an  appendage  of  station  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  expenditure  of  this  sort  is  a  most 
desirable  subject  of  taxation.  If  taxation  discourages  it, 
some  good  is  done,  and  if  not,  no  harm  ;  for  in  so  far  as 
taxes  are  levied  on  things  which  are  desired  and  possessed 
from  motives  of  this  description,  nobody  is  the  ^vorse  for 
them.  When  a  thing  is  bought  not  for  its  use  but  for  its 
costliness,  cheapness  is  no  recommendation.  As  Sismoudi 
remarks,  the  consequence  of  cheapening  articles  of  vanity, 
is  not  that  less  is  expended  on  such  things,  but  that  the 
buyei's  substitute  for  the  cheapened  article  some  other  which 
is  more  costly,  or  a  more  elaborate  quality  of  the  same 
thing ;  and  as  the  inferior  quality  answered  the  piu-pose  of 
vanity  equally  well  when  it  was  equally  exirensivc,  a  tax  on 
the  article  is  really  paid  by  nobody :  it  is  a  creation  of  pub- 
lic revenue  by  which  nobody  loses.* 

■  "Were  we  to  Euppose  (hat  diamonds  could  only  be  procured  from  one 
pitrticular  sod  distant  countrj,  and  pearla  from  anoCbcr,  utd  were  the  produce 
of  the  mines  in  tbe  former,  sad  of  the  flaherj  in  the  latter,  from  the  opentioa 
of  natural  eausea,  to  become  doublj  difficult  to  procure,  the  effect  vould  merelj 
be  Uiat  in  lime  half  the  quantity  of  diamonds  and  pearls  iroold  be  sufBclcnt  to 
mark  a  certain  opulence  and  rank,  that  It  had  before  been  neceawrj  to  emploj 
for  that  purpose.  The  ounc  quantitj  of  gold,  or  some  commodity  redadble  at 
last  to  labour,  wonld  be  required  to  produce  the  now  reduced  amount,  aa  the 
fanner  lai^or  uooutit.  Wet«  the  difflcullj  interposed  b;  the  regulations  of 
lsgislat«ni it  could  midce  no  difltrenoe  to  the  fitnces  of  tiiete 
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§  3.  In  order  to  reduce  S8  mnch  as  possible  the  incon- 
7cnience6,  and  increase  the  advantages,  incident  to  taxes  on 
commodities,  the  following  are  the  praL-tio&l  rules  which 
snggest  themselves,  let.  To  raise  as  large  a  revenue  as 
conveniently  may  be,  from  tliose  classes  of  luxuries  which 
have  most  connection  with  vanity,  and  least  with  podtive 
enjoyment ;  such  as  the  more  costly  qnalitieB  of  all  kinds  of 
personal  equipment  and  ornament.  2dly.  Whenever  possi- 
ble, to  demand  the  tax,  not  from  the  producer,  but  directly  ' y 
from  the  consumer,  since  when  levied  on  the  prodncer  it 
raises  the  price  always  by  more,  and  often  by  much  more, 
than  the  mere  amount  of  the  tax.  Most  of  the  minor  as- 
sefised  taxes  in  this  country  are  recommended  by  both  these 
considerations.  Eut  with  regard  to  horses  and  carringes, 
as  there  are  many  persons  to  whom,  from  health  or  consti- 
tution, these  are  not  so  much  luxuries  as  necessaries,  the  tax 
paid  by  those  who  have  but  one  riding  horse,  or  bat  one 
carriage,  especially  of  the  cheaper  descriptions,  should  be 
low  ;  while  taxation  should  rise  very  rapidly  with  the  num- 
ber of  horses  and  carriages,  and  with  their  costliness.    8dly.      ^ 

artlclM  to  «erce  the  purposM  of  Tuiity,"  Suppow  that  mwia  were  discovered 
vbcrebj  tbe  phTsialogical  proceBB  which  generates  the  peart  migbl  be  isducctl 
aJ,  ixhitaM,  the  result  being  that  the  amount  of  taboar  expended  in  procuring 
each  pearl,  came  lo  bconlvthe  fire  hundredth  part  of  what  it  was  before.  "The 
ultimate  elTect  of  euch  a  change  would  depend  on  whether  the  fishery  were  free 
or  not  Were  it  free  to  all,  as  pearls  «oald  be  got  simply  for  the  hboar  of  fish- 
ing for  ibetD,  a  atctog  of  tbem  might  be  bad  for  a  few  pence.  The  very  poorest 
cfaisB  of  society  could  therefore  aObrd  to  decimate  their  persouwith  them.  They 
would  thus  soon  became  extremely  vulgar  nnd  unfashiODable,  and  so  at  last 
vsluelesfc  If  however  we  suppose  that  instead  of  the  fishery  being  ft«e,  tiio 
legislatoT  owm  and  has  complete  ciHnmend  of  the  place,  where  alone  pearis  are 
to  be  procured;  as  the  pn^ess  of  discovery  advanced,  he  might  impose  a  duty 
OQ  them  equal  to  llie  diminution  of  labour  ncceesu-y  ta  procure  them.  They 
would  then  be  as  mncli  eslcemcd  as  they  were  tiefore.  What  simple  beauty 
they  have  would  remain  unchanged.  The  dilBculiy  Co  be  surmounted  in  onler 
to  obtun  them  would  be  dllTerent,  but  eqnitly  great,  and  tbey  would  therefore 
equally  serve  to  mark  the  opulence  of  thow  who  poBesBed  tbem."  The  net 
revenue  obttdaed  by  Bucb  a  lax  "  would  not  cost  the  sodety  anything.  If  not 
■bused  In  its  application,  it  would  \»  a  clear  addition  of  so  much  to  the  reMurcea 
of  the  community." — Roc,  A'oo  Pritieipla  of  Palilieal  Ea/nomy,  pp.  3C9-T1. 
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But  as  the  only  indirect  taxes  wlijeli  yield  a  large  revenue 
are  those  whieli  fall  on  articles  of  uuiversal  or  very  general 
couBumption,  and  as  it  is  therefore  neeesesary  to  have  some 
taxes  on  real  luxuries,  that  is,  on  things  which  afford  pleas- 
ure in  themselves,  and  are  valued  on  that  account  rather 
than  for  their  cost ;  these  taxes  should,  if  possible,  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  fall  with  the  same  proportional  weight  on  small, 
on  moderate,  and  on  lai'ge  incomes.  This  is  not  an  easy 
matter ;  since  the  things  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  more 
productive  taxes,  are  in  proportion  more  largely  consumed 
by  the  poorer  members  of  the  community  than  by  the  rich. 
-^Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  fermented  drinks,  can  hardly  be 
BO  taxed,  that  the  poor  shall  not  bear  more  than  their  due 
share  of  the  burthen.  Something  might  be  done  by  making 
the  duty  on  the  superior  qualities,  which  are  used  by  the 
richer  consumers,  much  higher  in  propoiiion  to  the  value, 
(instead  of  much  lower,  aa  is  almost  universally  the  practice 
under  the  present  Eugjisli  system) ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
difficulty  of  at  all  adjusting  the  duty  to  the  value,  eo  as  to 
prevent  evasion,  is  said,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  to  be 
insuperable ;  so  that  it  is  thougiit  necessary  to  levy  the 
same  fi.ied  duty  on  all  the  qualities  alike :  a  flagrant  injust- 
ice to  the  jworer  class  of  contributors,  unless  compensated 
by  the  existence  of  other  taxes  from  which,  as  from  the 

sj  present  income-tax,  they  are  altogether  exempt.  4thly,  As 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  preceding  rules,  taxation  should 
rather  be  concentrated  on  a  few  articles  than  diffused  over 
many,   in  order  that  the  expenses  of  collection   may  be 

^  smaller,  and  that  as  few  employments  as  jiossible  may  be 
burthensomely  and  vexatioualy  interfered  with.  6thly. 
Among  luxuries  of  general  consumption,  taxation  should  by 
preference  attach  itself  to  stimulants,  because  these,  though 
in  themselves  as  legitimate  indulgences  aa  any  others,  are 
more  liable  than  most  others  to  be  used  in  excess,  so  thar 
the  check  to  consumption,  naturally  arising  from  taxation, 
is  on  the  whole  better  applied  to  them  than  to  other  things. 
6thly.  As  far  as  other  considerations  permit,  taxation  should 
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be  confined  to  imported  articles,  since  these  can  be  taxed 
■with  a  less  degree  of  vexations  intetference,  and  with  fewer 
incidental  bad  effects,  than  when  a  tax  is  levied  un  the  field 
or  on  the  woikshop.  Cnatoiii  duties  are,  coBterie  paribus, 
much  less  objectionable  than  excise :  but  they  must  be  laid 
only  on  things  which  either  cannot,  or  at  least  will  not,  bo  ' 
produced  in  tlie  country  itself;  or  else  their  production  there 
must  be  prohibited  (as  in  England  is  the  case  with  tobacco,) 
or  subjected  to  an  excise  duty  of  equivalent  amount.  7thly,  V 
No  tax  ought  to  be  kept  so  high  as  to  fiimish  a  motive  to 
its  evasion,  too  strong  to  be  counteracted  by  ordinary  means 
of  prevention :  and  especially  no  commodity  should  be  taxed 
so  highly  as  to  raise  up  a  class  of  lawless  characters, 
smugglers,  illicit  distlUei's,  and  tlie  like. 

Of  the  excise  and  custom  duties  laf-ely  existing  in  this 
country,  all  which  are  intrinsically  unfit  to  foiTii  part  of  a 
good  system  of  taxation,  have,  since  the  last  reforms  by 
Mr,  Gladstone,  been  got  rid  of.  Among  these  are  all  duties 
on  ordinary  articles  of  food,  whether  for  human  beings  or 
for  cattle ;  those  on  timber,  as  falling  on  the  materials  of 
lodging,  which  ia  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  all  duties  on 
tlie  metals,  and  on  implements  made  of  them ;  taxes  011 
soap,  which  is  a  necessary  of  cleanliness,  and  on  tallow,  the 
material  both  of  that-  and  of  some  other  necessaries ;  the  tax 
on  paper,  an  indispensable  instrument  of  almost  all  business 
and  of  most  kinds  of  instruction.  The  duties  which  now 
yield  neai-ly  the  whole  of  the  customs  and  excise  revenue, 
those  on  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco, 
are  in  themselves,  where  a  large  amount  of  revenue  is  neces- 
sary, extremely  proper  taxes  ;  but  at  present  grossly  unjust, 
from  the  disproportionate  weight  with  which  they  press  on 
the  poorer  classes ;  and  some  of  them  (those  on  spirits  and 
tobacco)  are  so  high  as  to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of 
smuggling.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  taxes  might 
bear  a  great  reduction  without  any  material  loss  of  reve- 
nue. In  what  manner  the  finer  articles  of  manufacture, 
consumed  by  the  rich,  might  most  advantageously  he  taxed. 
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1  must  leave  to  be  decided  by  thoee  who  have  the  reqaieito 
practicsl  knowledge.  The  difficulty  would  be,  to  effect  it 
without  an  inadmiBsible  degree  of  interterence  with  produc- 
tion. Ill  countriee  whicli,  like  the  United  States,  import 
tlie  principal  part  of  the  finer  inanufactnree  which  they  con- 
sume, there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  matter :  and  even  where 
nothing  is  imported  but  tiic  raw  material,  that  may  be 
taxed,  especially  the  qualities  of  it  which  are  exclusively 
employed  for  the  fabrics  used  by  the  richer  class  of  con- 
sumers. Thus,  in  England  a  high  cugtom  duty  on  raw  silk 
would  be  consistent  with  principle  ;  and  it  might  perhaps 
be  practicable  to  tax  the  finer  qualities  of  cotton  or  linen 
yam,  whether  spun  in  the  country  itself  or  imported. 


'^aj-o  O^'--^'-^'^  J^oh        '/'  '7    ■' 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
OF   A   NATIONAL  DEBT. 

§  1.  The  qnestion  must  now  be  considered,  how  far  it 
is  right  or  expedient  to  raise  money  for  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment, not  by  laying  on  taxes  to  the  amount  required, 
but  by  taking  a  portion  of  tlie  capital  of  the  country  in  the 
form  of  a  loan,  and  cliarging  the  public  revenue  with  only 
the  interest.  Nothing  needs  he  said  aboat  providing  for 
temporary  wants  by  taking  up  money  ;  for  instance,  by  an 
issue  of  exchequer  bills,  destined  to  bo  paid  o£F,  at  furthest 
in  a  year  or  two,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  existing  taxes. 
This  is  a  convenient  expedient,  and  when  the  government 
does  not  possess  a  treasure  or  hoard,  is  often  a  necessary  ^r 
one,  on  the  occurreuco  of  extraordinary  expenses,  or  of  a 
temporary  failure  in  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue.  Wliat 
■we  have  to  discuss  is  the  propriety  of  contracting  a  national 
debt  of  a  permanent  character ;  defraying  the  expeosefi  of  a 
war,  or  of  any  season  of  difficulty,  by  loans,  to  be  redeemed 
either  very  gradually  and  at  a  distant  period,  or  not  at  all. 

This  question  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  the  First 
Book.*  We  remarked,  that  if  the  capital  takeo  in  loans  is 
abstracted  from  funds  either  engaged  in  production,  or  des- 
tined to  be  employed  in  it,  their  diversion  from  that  purpose 
is  equivalent  to  taking  the  amount  iVom  the  wages  of  the  ''^ 
labouring  classes.  Borrowing,  in  this  case,  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  raising  the  suppUes  within  the  year.  A  government 
which  borrows  does  actually  take  the  amount  within  the 
'  Supn,  vA.  L  pp.  llO-li. 
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year,  and  that  too  by  a  tax  exclusively  on  the  labonring 
claeseB :  than  which  it  could  have  done  nothing  worse,  if 
it  had  uupplied  its  wants  by  avowed  taxation  ;  and  in  that 
case  the  transaction,  and  its  evils,  would  have  ended  with 
the  emergency  ;  while  by  the  circiiitons  mode  adopted,  the 
value  exacted  from  the  labourers  is  gained,  not  by  the  state, 
but  by  the  employers  of  labour,  the  state  remaining  charged 
with  the  debt  besides,  and  witli  its  interest  in  perpetuity. 
The  system  of  public  loans,  in  such  eircumatances,  may  be 
pronounced  the  very  worst  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
civilization,  is  still  included  in  the  catalogue  of  finaoclal  ex- 


We  however  remarked  that  tliere  are  other  cireuni- 
Btances  in  which  loans  are  not  chargeable  with  these  perni- 
cious consequences :  namely,  firet,  when  what  is  borrowed  is 
foreign  capital,  the  overflowings  of  the  general  accumula- 
tion of  the  world;  or,  secondly,  when  it  is  capital  which 
either  would  not  have  been  saved  at  all  unless  this  mode  of 
investment  had  been  open  to  it,  or  after  being  saved,  would 
have  been  wasted  in  unproductive  enterprises,  or  sent  to 
seek  employment  in  foreign  countries.  Wlien  the  progress 
of  accumulation  lias  reduced  pro&ts  either  to  the  ultimate 
or  to  the  practical  miuimum, — to  the  rate,  less  than  which 
wjuld  either  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  capital,  or  send 
the  whole  of  the  new  accumulations  abroad ;  government 
may  annually  intercept  these  new  accumulations,  without 
trenching  on  the  employment  or  wages  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  country  itself,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  countiy. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  loan  system  may  be  carried, 
without  being  liable  to  the  utter  and  peremptory  condemna- 
tion which  is  due  to  it  when  it  overpasses  this  limit.  ^Vhat 
is  wanted  is  an  index  to  detcnnine  whether,  in  any  given 
series  of  years,  as  during  the  last  great  war  for  example,  the 
limit  has  been  exceeded  or  not. 

Such  an  index  exists,  at  once  a  certain  and  an  obvious 
one.  Did  the  government,  by  its  loan  operations,  angment 
the  rate  of  interest  I    If  it  oul/  opened  a  chaimel  for  capital 
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'whicb  would  not  otherwise  have  been  accumulated,  or 
which,  if  accumulated,  would  not  have  been  employed 
withio  the  oonntry  ;  thie  implies  that  the  capital,  which  the 
goTernmeot  took  and  expended,  coold  not  have  fonnd  em- 
ployment at  the  existing  rate  of  interest.  So  long  as  the 
loans  do  no  more  than  absorb  this  eurpliu,  they  prevent  any 
tendency  to  a  fall  of  the  rate  of  interest,  but  they  cannot 
occasion  any  rise.  When  they  do  roiso  the  rate  of  interest, 
as  they  did  in  a  moat  extraordinary  dc^ee  during  the 
French  war,  this  is  poaitive  proof  that  the  government  is  a  > 
competitor  for  capital  with  the  ordinary  channels  of  produc- 
tive inTCStment,  and  is  carrying  off,  not  merely  funds  which 
would  not,  but  funds  which  would,  have  foimd  productive 
employment  within  the  country.  To  the  full  extent,  there- 
fore, to  which  tlie  loans  of  goveromeoit,  during  the  war, 
caused  the  rate  of  interest  to  exceed  what  it  was  b^ore,  and 
what  it  has  been  since,  those  loans  are  chargeable  with  all 
the  evils  which  have  beffli  described.  If  it  be  objected  tliat 
interest  only  roee  because  proiits  rose,  I  reply  that  thia  does 
not  weaken,  but  strengthens,  the  ai^ument.  If  the  govern- 
ment loans  produced  the  rise  of  profits  by  the  great  amonnt: 
of  capital  whici  they  absorbed,  by  what  means  cmi  they  have 
had  this  effect,  unless  by  lowering  the  wages  of  labour!  It 
will  perhaps  be  eaid,  that  what  krspt  profits  high  during  the 
war  was  not  the  drafb  made  on  the  national  capital  by  the 
loans,  but  the  rapid  prc^rees  of  industrial  improvements. 
This,  in  a  great  measure,  was  the  fact ;  and  it  no  doubt  al- 
leviated the  hardship  to  the  labonrii^  claseea,  and  made  the 
fnancia)  system  which  was  pursned  less  actively  mischiev- 
ous, but  not  leea  contrary  to  principle.  These  very  im> 
provements  in  indnstry,  made  room  for  a  larger  amonnt  of 
capital ;  and  the  government,  by  draining  away  a  great  part 
of  the  annual  accumulations,  did  not  indeed  prevent  that 
capital  irom  existing  nltimately,  (for  it  started  into  existence 
with  great  rapidity  after  the  peace,)  hut  prevented  it  from 
existing  at  the  time,  and  subtracted  just  so  much,  while  the 
war  lasted,  from  distribution  among  productive  labourers. 
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If  the  government  had  abstained  from  taking  tliia  capital  by 
loan,  and  had  allowed  it  to  reach  the  labourers,  bnt  had 
raised  the  supplies  wliicli  it  required  hy  s  direct  tax  on  the 
labouring  elasaes,  it  wonid  have  produced  (in  every  reapect 
but  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  collecting  the  tax)  the 
very  same  economical  cEFects  which  it  did  produce,  except 
that  we  should  not  now  have  had  the  debt.  The  course  it 
actually  took  was  therefore  worse  than  the  very  woret  mode 
which  it  could  possibly  have  adopted  of  raising  the  supplies 
within  the  year:  and  the  only  excuse,  or  justification,  which 
it  admits  of,  (so  far  as  th:it  excuse  could  be  truly  pleaded)  was 
hard  necessity  j  the  impossibility  of  raising  so  enormous  an 
annual  sum  by  taxation,  without  resorting  to  taxes  which 
from  their  odioueness,  or  from  the  faeilily  of  evasion,  it 
would  have  been  found  impracticable  to  enforce. 

When  government  loans  are  limited  to  the  overflowings 
of  the  national  capital,  or  to  those  accumulations  wliicli 
would  not  take  place  at  all  unless  sutferod  to  overflow,  they 
are  at  least  not  liable  to  this  grave  condemnation  :  they  oc- 
casion no  privation  to  any  one  at  the  time,  except  by  th? 
payment  of  the  interest,  and  may  even  be  beneficial  to  the 
labouring  class  during  the  term  of  their  expenditure,  by 
employing  in  the  direct  purchase  of  labour,  as  that  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  ifec,  funds  which  might  otherwise  have  quitted  the 
country  altogether.  In  this  ease  therefore  the  question  really 
is,  what  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  in  all  cases,  namely,  a 
choice  between  a  great  sacrifice  at  once,  and  a  small  one  in- 
definitely prolonged.  On  this  matter  it  seems  rational  to 
think,  that  the  prudence  of  a  nation  will  dictate  the  same 
conduct  as  the  prudence  of  an  individual ;  to  submit  to  as 
much  of  the  privation  immediately,  as  can  easily  be  home, 
and  only  when  any  further  burthen  would  distress  or  crip- 
ple them  too  much,  to  provide  for  the  remainder  by  mort- 
gaging their  future  income.  It  is  an  excellent  maxim  to 
make  present  resonrcra  suffice  for  present  wants ;  the  future 
will  have  its  own  wants  to  provide  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  reasonably  be  taken  into  consideration  tliat  in  a 
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country  increaBing  in  wealth,  the  neceaaary  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment do  not  increaee  in  the  same  ratio  as  capital  or  pop- 
Illation  ;  any  burthen,  therefore,  is  always  less  and  less  felt : 
and  since  those  extraordinary  expenses  of  government  which 
are  fit  to  be  incurred  at  all,  are  mostly  beneficial  beyond  the 
existing  generation,  there  is  no  injustice  in  making  posterity  ^ 
pay  a  part  of  the  price,  if  the  inconvenience  would  be  ex- 
treme of  defraying  the  whole  of  it  by  the  exertions  and 
sacrifices  of  the  generation  which  first  incurred  it. 

§  2.  When  a  country,  wisely  or  unwisely,  has  bnr- 
thened  itself  with  a  debt,  is  it  expedient  to  take  steps  for  re-L'' 
deeming  that  debt  ?  In  principle  it  is  impossible  not  to 
maintain  the  affirmative.  It  is  tme  that  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  when  the  creditors  are  members  of  the  same 
community,  is  no  national  loss,  but  a  mere  transfer.  The 
tranafer,  however,  being  compulsory,  is  a  serions  evil,  and 
the  raising  a  great  extra  revenue  by  any  system  of  taxation 
necessitates  so  much  expense,  vexation,  disturbance  of  the 
(ihannels  of  industry,  and  other  mischiefs  over  and  above 
the  mere  payment  of  the  money  wanted  by  the  government, 
that  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  such  taxation  is  at  all 
times  worth  b  considerable  effort.  The  same  amount  of 
sacrifice  which  would  have  been  worth  incurring  to  avoid 
contracting  the  debt,  it  is  worth  while  to  incur,  at  any  sub- 
sequent time,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  it. 

Two  modes  have  been  contemplated  of  paying  off  a  na- 
tional debt :  either  at  once  by  a  general  contribution,  or  L/ 
gradually  by  a  surplus  revenue.  The  first  would  be  incom- 
parably the  best,  if  it  were  practicable ;  and  it  would  be 
practicable  if  it  could  justly  be  done  by  assessment  on  prop- 
erty alone.  If  property  bore  the  whole  interest  of  the  debt, 
property  might,  with  great  advantage  to  itself,  pay  it  off;  ^ 
since  this  would  be  merely  surrendering  to  a  creditor  the 
principal  sum,  the  whole  annual  proceeds  of  which  were 
already  his  by  law ;  and  would  be  equivalent  to  what  a 
landowner  does  when  be  sells  part  of  his  estate,  to  free  the 
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remuoder  from  a  mort-gage.  But  property,  it  needs  hwdly 
be  said,  does  not  pay,  and  cannot  jostly  be  required  to 
pay,  the  wliole  interest  of  the  debt.  Some  indeed  affirm 
that  it  can,  on  the  plea  that  the  exiBting  generation  is  only 
bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  its  predecessor  from  the  assets  it 
'  has  received  from  them,  and  not  from  tho  prodnce  of  its  own 
industry.  But  liaa  no  one  received  anytJiing  from  prerions 
generations  except  those  who  have  succeeded  to  property  ? 
Is  the  whole  difl'erence  between  the  earth  as  it  is,  with  its 
clearings  and  improvements,  its  roads  and  canals,  its  towns 
and  manufactories,  and  the  earth  as  it  was  when  the  first 
human  being  set  foot  on  it,  of  no  benefit  to  any  but  those 
who  are  called  the  owners  of  the  soil  ?  Is  tho  capital  accu- 
mulated by  the  labour  and  abstinence  of  all  fonner  genera- 
tions of  no  advantage  to  any  but  those  who  have  succeeded 
to  the  legal  ownership  of  part  of  it !  And  have  we  not  in- 
herited a  mass  of  acquired  knowledge,  both  scientific  and 
empirical,  due  to  the  sagacity  and  industry  of  those  who 
preceded  us,  the  benefits  of  which  are  the  common  wealth 
of  all  ?  Tliose  who  are  bom  to  the  ownership  of  property 
have,  in  addition  to  these  common  benefits,  a  separate  inher- 
itance, and  to  this  difference  it  is  right  that  advertence 
should  be  had  in  regulating  taxation.  It  belongs  to  the 
general  financial  system  of  the  country  to  take  due  account 
of  this  principle,  and  I  have  indicated,  as  in  my  opinion  a 
proper  mode  of  taking  account  of  it,  a  considerahle  tax  on 
legacies  and  inheritances.  Let  it  be  detemiined  directly  and 
openly  what  is  due  from  property  to  the  state,  and  from  the 
state  to  property,  and  let  the  institutions  of  the  state  be  reg- 
ulated accordingly.  Whatever  is  the  fitting  contribution 
from  property  to  tlic  general  expenses  of  the  state,  in  the 
same,  and  in  no  greater  proportion  should  it  contribute 
towards  either  tlie  interest  or  the  repayment  of  tlie  natioual 
debt. 

This,  however,  if  admitted,  is  fatal  to  any  scheme  for  the 
extinction  of  the  debt  by  a  general  assessment  on  the  eom- 
munity.    Persons  of  property  could  pay  their  share  of  tho 
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amoont  by  a  eacrifice  of  property,  and  hare  the  same  net 
income  as  before ;  but  if  those  who  have  do  accamnlations, 
bnt  only  incomes,  were  required  to  make  up  by  a  single 
payment  the  equivalent  of  the  annual  cha::go  laid  on  tbeni 
by  the  taxes  muntained  to  pay  the  interest  of  tlie  debt,  they 
could  only  do  bo  by  incurring  a  private  debt  equal  to  their 
share  of  the  public  debt ;  while,  from  the  insufficiency,  in 
most  cases,  of  the  security  which  they  conld  give,  the  inter- 
est would  amount  to  a  mnoh  larger  annual  sum  than  their 
sliare  of  that  now  paid  by  the  state.  Beudee,  a  collective 
debt  defrayed  by  taxes,  has  over  the  same  debt  parcelled  ^ 
out  among  individuals,  the  immense  advantage,  that  it  is 
virtually  a  nmtual  insurance  among  the  conlributore.  If 
the  fortune  of  a  contributor  diminishes,  his  taxes  diminish ; 
if  he  is  ruined,  they  cease  altogether,  and  Ins  portion  of  the 
debt  is  wholly  transferred  to  the  fiolvent  members  of  the 
community.  If  it  were  laid  on  him  as  a  private  (^ligation, 
he  would  still  be  liable  to  it,  even  when  penniless. 

When  the  state  possesses  property,  in  land  or  otlierwise, 
which  there  are  not  strong  reasons  of  public  utility  for  its 
retaining  at  its  disposal,  this  should  be  employed,  as  far  as 
it  will  go,  in  extinguishing  debt  Any  casual  gain,  or  god- 
send, is  naturally  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  Beyond 
this,  the  only  mode  which  is  both  just  and  feasible,  of  extin-  i^ 
guishing  or  reducing  a  national  debt,  is  by  means  of  a  8ia- 
pIuB  revenue. 

g  S.  Ihe  desirableneea,  per  te^  of  maintaining  a  surplus 
for  this  purpose  does  not,  I  ihiab,  admit  of  a  doubt.  We  ^'' 
Bometimea,  indeed,  hear  it  said  that  the  amount  should 
rather  bo  left  to  "  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  tho  people." 
This  ia  a  good  argnmeot,  as  far  as  it  goes,  against  levying 
taxes  unnecessarily  for  purposes  of  unproductive  expendi- 
ture, but  not  against  paying  off  a  national  debt.  For,  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  fructify  ?  If  it  means  anything,  it 
means  productive  employment ;  and  aa  an  argument  against 
taxation,  we  must  underatand  it  to  assert,  that  if  the  amount 
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were  loft  witli  tlie  people  they  would  save  it,  and  convert  it 
into  capital.  It  jb  probable,  indeed,  that  they  would  save  a 
part,  but  extremely  improbable  tliat  they  would  6ave  the 
whole  :  while  if  taken  by  taxation,  and  employed  in  paying 
off  debt,  the  whole  is  eaved,  and  made  productive.  To  the 
fundliolder  who  receives  the  payment  it  is  already  c-apitsl, 
not  revenue,  and  he  will  make  it  "fnictify,"  that  it  may 
contimie  to  afford  liim  an  income.  The  objection,  therefore, 
is  not  only  gioundless,  bnt  tlie  real  argument  is  on  the  other 
aide ;  the  amount  is  mach  more  certain  of  fructifying  if  it  is 
not  "  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people." 

It  is  not,  however,  advisable  in  all  cases  to  maintain  a 
surplus  revenue  for  the  extinction  of  debt.  The  advantage 
of  paying  off  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  for  instance, 
is  that  it  would  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  worse  half  of  our 
taxation.  But  of  this  worse  half  some  portions  must  he 
worse  than  others,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  would  be  a  greater 
benefit  proportionally  than  to  get  rid  of  tlio  rest.  If  re- 
nouncing a  surplus  revenue  would  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  a  tax,  we  ought  to  consider  the  very  worst  of  all  our 
taxes  as  precisely  the  one  which  we  are  keeping  up  for  the 
sake  of  ultimately  abolishing  taxes  not  so  bad  as  itself.  In 
a  country  advancing  in  wealth,  whose  increasing  revenue 
gives  it  tlie  power  of  ridding  itself  from  time  to  time  of  the 
most  inconvenient  portions  of  its  taxation,  I  conceive  that 
the  increase  of  revenue  should  rather  be  disposed  of  by  tak- 
ing off  taxes,  than  by  liquidating  debt,  as  long  as  any  very 
objectionable  imposts  remain.  In  the  present  state  of  Eng- 
land, therefore,  I  hold  it  to  be  good  policy  in  the  govern- 
^  nient,  when  it  has  a  surplus  of  an  apparently  permanent 
character,  to  take  off  taxes,  provided  these  are  rightly  se- 
lected. Even  when  no  taxes  remain  but  such  as  are  not 
unfit  to  form  part  of  a  permanent  system,  it  is  wise  to  con- 
tinue tlie  same  policy  by  experimental  reductions  of  those 
taxes,  until  the  point  is  discovered  at  which  a  given  amount 
of  revenue  can  be  raised  with  the  smallest  pressure  on  the 
contributors.     After  this,  such  surplus  revenue  as  might 
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arise  from  any  farther  inerease  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes, 
should  not,  I  conceive,  be  remitted,  but  appUed  to  the  re- 
demption of  debt  EvGDtually,  it  might  be  expedient  to  ap- 
propriate the  entire  produce  of  particular  taxes  to  this  por- 
po6c  ;  since  there  would  be  more  assurance  that  the  liqui- 
dation would  be  persisted  in,  if  the  faud  destined  to  it  were 
kept  apart,  and  not  blended  with  the  general  revenues  of 
the  state.  The  succession  duties  would  be  pecnliarl  j  suited 
to  sach  a  purpose,  since  taxes  paid  as  thej  are,  out  of  capi- 
tal, would  be  better  employed  in  reimbursing  capital  than 
in  defraying  current  expenditure.  If  this  separate  appro- 
priation were  made,  any  surplus  afterwards  arising  from  the 
increasing  produce  of  the  other  taxes,  and  from  the  saving 
of  interest  on  the  Bucceseive  portions  of  debt  paid  oS,  might 
form  a  ground  for  a  remission  of  taxation. 

It  has  been  contended  that  some  amount  of  national  debt  , 
is  desirable,  and  almost  indispensable,  as  an  investment  for  ^ 
the  savings  of  the  poorer  or  more  inexperienced  part  of  the 
community.  Its  convenience  in  tliat  I'espect  is  undeniable ; 
but  (besides  that  the  progress  of  industry  is  gradually 
affording  other  modes  of  investment  almost  as  safe  and  un- 
troublesomc,  such  as  the  shares  or  obligations  of  great  pub- 
lic companies)  tlio  only  real  superiority  of  an  investment  in 
the  funds  consists  in  the  national  guarantee,  and  this  conld 
bo  afforded  by  other  means  than  that  of  a  public  debt,  in- 
volving compulsory  taxation.  One  modo  wiiich  would  an- 
swer the  purpose,  would  be  a  national  bank  of  deposit  and 
discount,  with  ramifications  throughout  the  country ;  which 
might  receive  any  money  confided  to  it,  and  either  fund  it 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  or  allow  interest  on  a  floating  bal- 
ance, like  the  joint  stock  banks  ;  the  interest  given  being  of 
coarse  lower  than  the  rate  at  which  individuals  can  borrow, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  security  of  a  government  invest- 
ment ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  being  defrayed 
by  the  difference  between  the  interest  which  the  bank 
would  pay,  and  that  which  it  would  obtain,  by  lending  its 
deposits  on  mercantile,  landed,  or  other  security.   There  are 
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no  inenperable  objections  in  principle,  nor,  I  ehould  thiolt, 
in  practice,  to  an  institutioa  of  this  eort,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
plying th3  same  convenient  mode  of  inrestment  now  afford- 
V  ed  by  the  public  tHinda.  It  vould  conedtnte  the  state  a 
great  insurance  company,  to  insure  that  part  of  the  com- 
muoity  who  live  on  the  interest  of  their  property,  against 
the  risk  of  losing  it  by  the  bankruptcy  of  those  to  whom 
they  might  otherwise  be  under  the  necessity  of  confiding  it. 
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OF  THE  OROrNAET  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOTERNMEST,  CONSIDBBBD 
AS  TO  THBIR  ECONOiaCAL  EFFECTS. 

§  1.  Befobe  we  discuas  the  line  of  demvcation  between 
tha  thiiigs  with  which  govemnieDt  should,  and  those  with 
which  they  ahould  not,  directly  interfere,  it  ie  necessary  to 
consider  tjie  economical  effects,  whether  of  a  bad  or  of  a 
good  complexion,  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  tliey 
acquit  themselTes  of  the  duties  which  devolve  on  them  in 
all  societies,  and  which  no  one  denies  to  be  inenmbent  on 
them. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protection  of  person  and  proper-  ^^ 
ty.  There  is  no  need  to  expatiate  on  ^e  influence  exer- 
cised over  the  economical  interests  of  society  by  the  d^ree 
of  completeness  with  which  this  duty  of  govenimeiit  is  per- 
formed. Insecurity  of  person  and  property,  is  aa  mneh  as 
to  say,  uncertainty  of  the  connexion  between  all  human 
exertion  or  saia-ifloe,  and  the  attainment  of  the  ends  for  the 
sake  of  which  they  are  undergone.  It  means,  unoertainty 
whether  they  who  sow  shall  reap,  whether  they  who  pro- 
duce shall  consume,  and  they  who  spare  to-day  shall  enjoy 
to-morrow.  It  means,  not  only  that  labour  and  frugality 
are  not  the  road  to  acquisition,  but  that  violence  is.  When 
person  and  property  are  to  a  certiun  degree  insecure,  all  the 
possessions  of  the  weak  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Btrong.  No 
one  can  keep  what  he  has  produced,  unless  he  is  more  ca- 
pable of  defending  it,  than  others  who  give  no  part  of  their 
time  and  exertions  to  useful  indnstiy  are  of  taking  it  from 
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him.  The  productive  clflsses,  therefore,  -when  the  insecnrity 
Biirpaescs  a  certain  point,  being  unequal  to  their  own  pro- 
tection against  the  predatory  population,  are  obliged  to 
place  tliemselveB  individually  in  a  Btate  of  dependence  on 
some  member  of  the  predatory  class,  that  it  may  be  his  in- 
terest to  shield  them  from  all  depredation  except  his  own. 
In  this  manner,  in  the  middle  agee,  allodial  property  gene- 
rally bei'ame  feudal,  and  numbers  of  the  poorer  freemen 
voluntaiily  made  thcmEelves  and  their  posterity  serfs  of 
some  military  lord. 

Nevertheless,  in  attaching  to  this  great  requisite,  secn- 
rity  of  person  and  property,  the  importance  which  is  justly 
due  to  it,  we  must  not  foi^et  that  even  for  economical  pur- 
poses there  are  other  things  qnite  as  indispensable,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  will  often  make  up  for  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  imperfection  in  the  protective  arrangements  of 
govemnient.  As  was  observed  in  a  previous  chapter,*  tbe 
free  cities  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  the  Hanseatic  league,  were 
habitually  in  a  state  of  such  internal  turbulence,  varied  by 
such  destructive  external  wars,  that  person  and  property 
enjoyed  very  imperfect  protection  ;  yet  during  Eeveral  c«i- 
turies  they  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
bronght  many  of  the  industrial  arts  to  a  high  degree  of  ad- 
vancement, carried  on  distant  and  dangerous  voyages  of  ex- 
ploration and  commerce  with  extraordinary  success,  became 
an  ovcmiateh  in  power  for  tlie  greatest  feudal  lords,  and 
conld  defend  themselves  even  against  the  sovereigns  of  Eu* 
rope :  because  in  the  midst  of  turmoil  and  violence,  the  citi- 
zens of  those  towns  enjoyed  a  certain  rnde  fi-eedom,  nnd» 
conditions  of  union  and  co-operation,  which,  taJcen  together, 
made  them  a  brave,  cnei^ctic,  and  high-spirited  people,  and 
fostered  a  great  amount  of  public  spirit  and  patriotism. 
The  prosperity  of  these  and  other  free  states  in  a  lawless 
age,  shows  that  a  certain  degree  of  insecurity,  in  some  com- 
binations of  cu-cumstances,  hag  good  as  well  as  l>ad  cfiecte, 
by  making  energy  and  practical  ability  the  conditions  of 
■  Supru,  voL  i.  p.  16*. 
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safety.  InBeenrity  paralyze,  only  when  it  is  such  in  nature 
and  in  degree,  that  no  energy,  of  which  mankind  in  general 
are  capable,  afi'or(J9  any  tolerable  raeans  of  eelf-protection. 
And  this  is  a  main  reason  why  oppression  by  the  govern- 
ment, whose  power  is  generally  irresistible  by  any  efforts 
that  can  be  made  by  individuals,  has  so  much  more  baneful 
an  eiFect  on  the  springs  of  national  prosperity,  tlian  almost 
any  degree  of  lawlessness  and  turbulence  under  free  institu- 
tiona.  Nations  have  acquired  some  wealth,  and  made  some 
progress  in  improvement,  in  states  of  social  union  so  im- 
perfect as  to  border  on  anarchy  :  but  no  countries  in  wliich 
the  people  were  exposed  without  limit  to  arbitrary  exactions 
from  the  officers  of  government,  ever  yet  continued  to  have 
industry  or  wealth.  A  few  generations  of  such  a  govern- 
ment never  fail  to  extingnisli  both.  Some  of  the  fairest, 
and  once  the  most  yrosperous,  regions  of  the  earth,  have, 
under  the  Koman  and  afterwards  under  the  Turkish  domin- 
ion, been  redueed  to  a  desert,  solely  by  that  cause.  I  say 
solely,  because  they  would  have  recovered  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  as  countries  always  do,  from  the  devastations  of 
war,  or  any  other  temporary  calamities.  Difficulties  and 
hardships  are  often  but  an  incentive  to  exertion :  what  is 
fatal  to  it,  is  the  belief  that  it  will  not  be  suffered  to  produce 
its  fruits. 

§  2.  Simple  over-taxation  by  government,  though  a  great 
evil,  is  not  comparable  in  the  economical  part  of  its  misehieis 
to  exactions  much  more  moderate  in  amount,  which  either 
Bubj'ect  the  contributor  to  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  govern- 
ment officers,  or  are  so  laid  on  as  to  place  skill,  industry,  and 
frugality,  at  a  disadvantage.  The  burthen  of  taxation  in  our 
own  country  is  very  great,  yet  as  every  one  knows  its  limit, 
and  is  seldom  made  to  pay  more  than  he  expects  and  cal- 
culates on,  and  as  the  modes  of  taxation  are  not  of  such  a 
kind  as  much  to  impair  the  motives  to  industry  and  economy, 
the  sources  of  prosperity  are  little  diminished  by  the  pressure 
of  taxation ;  they  may  even,  as  some  think,  bo  increased,  by 
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the  extra  exertions  made  to  compensate  ftir  the  pressnre  of 
the  taxeB.  But  in  the  barbarouB  deBpotisniB  of  many  conn- 
tried  of  the  East,  where  taxation  coosiBts  in  fastening  upon 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  acquiriog  something,  in  order 
to  eonfiscate  it,  unless  tlie  poaeeeeor  bays  its  ri^ease  by  aab- 
mitting  to  give  some  lai^e  sum  as  a  compromise,  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  voluntary  industry,  or  wealth  derived  thjm  any 
source  but  plunder.  And  even  in  comparatively  civilized 
conntriea,  bad  modes  of  raising  a  revenue  have  had  etfects 
similar  in  kind,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  French  writers 
before  the  Bevolntiun  represented  the  taille  as  a  main  cause 
of  the  backward  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  rural  population ;  not  from  its  amount,  but 
because,  being  proportioned  to  the  visible  capital  of  the  cul- 
tivator, it  gave  him  a  motive  for  appearing  poor,  which 
sufficed  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  indolence.  The  arbi- 
trary powers  also  of  fiscal  officers,  of  intendante  and  tybde- 
\  UgutB,  were  more  destructive  of  prosperity  than  a  fiir  larger 
-^  amount  of  exactions,  because  they  destroyed  security :  there 
was  a  marked  superiority  in  the  condition  of  the^^  d'etat^, 
which  were  exempt  from  this  scourge.  The  universal  venal- 
ity ascribed  to  Kussian  functionaries,  must  be  an  immense 
drag  on  the  capabilities  of  economical  improvement  possessed 
80  abundantly  by  the  Russian  empire :  since  the  emoUimente 
of  public  officers  must  depend  on  the  success  with  which  they 
can  multiply  vexations,  for  the  purpose  of  being  bought  off 
by  bribes. 

Yet  mere  excess  of  taxation,  even  when  not  a^ravated 
by  uncertainty,  is,  independently  of  its  injuetieo,  a  serious 
economical  evil.  It  may  be  carried  bo  far  as  to  discourage 
industry  by  insufficiency  of  reward.  Yery  long  before  it 
reaches  this  point,  it  prevents  or  greatly  checks  accumula- 
tion, or  causes  the  capital  accumulated  to  be  sent  for  invest- 
ment to  foreign  countries.  Taxes  which  fall  on  profits,  even 
though  that  kind  of  income  may  not  pay  more  than  its  just 
share,  necessarily  diminish  the  mojive  to  any  saving  except 
for  investment  in  foreign  countries  where  profits  are  higher. 
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Hollaad,  for  example,  seems  to  have  long  »g,o  reached  ihe 
practical  minbnum  of  profits :  already  in  the  last  centary 
her  wealthy  cnpitaliats  had  a  great  part  of  their  fortunes  in- 
Tested  in  the  loans  and  joint-stodt  specolations  of  other  conn- 
tries:  andtbis  low  rate  of  profit  is  ascribed  to  the  heavy  tax- 
ation, which  had  been  in  some  meosnre  forced  oti  her  by  the 
circumstances  of  hor  position  and  history.  The  taxes  indeed, 
besides  their  great  amount,  were  many  of  them  on  neces- 
saries, a  kind  of  tax  pecnliarly  injarions  to  indnatry  and  acca- 
mnlation.  Bnt  when  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxation  is 
very  great,  it  is  inevitable  that  reconrse  mast  be  had  tor  part 
of  it  to  taxes  of  an  objectionaUe  character.  And  any  taxes 
'  on  consamption,  when  heavy,  even  if  not  operating  <»i  profits, 
havo  something  of  the  same  effect,  by  driving  persons  of 
moderate  means  to  live  abroad,  often  taking  their  capital 
with  them.  Although  I  by  no  means  join  with  those 
political  economists  who  think  no  state  of  national  exist- 
ence desirable  in  which  there  is  not  a  rapid  increase  of 
Wealth,  I  cannot  overlook  the  many  disadvantages  to  an 
independent  nation  from  being  brcnight  prematurely  to  a 
stationary  state,  while  the  neighbouring  countries  continue 


;i 


§  3.  The  Hobjcet  of  protection  to  pcrscm  and  property, 
considered  as  afforded  by  government,  ramifies  widely,  into 
a  number  of  indirect  channels.  It  embraces,  for  example, 
the  whole  subject  of  the  perfection  or  ine^Bciency  of  the 
means  provided  for  the  aEccrtainmettt  of  rights  and  the  re- 
dress of  injaries.  Person  and  property  cannot  be  considered  . 
secure  where  the  administration  of  justice  is  imperfect,  either  ' 
iVom  defect  of  integrity  or  capacity  in  the  tribxmals,  or  because 
the  delay,  vexation,  and  expense  accompanying  thdr  oper 
ation  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  those  who  appeal  to  them,  and 
make  it  preferable  to  submit  to  any  endurable  amount  of  the 
evils  which  they  are  designed  to  remedy.  In  England  there 
is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  tlie  administration  of  justice,  in 
point  of  pecuniary  int^rity ;  a  result  which  the  progress  of 
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Bocial  improvement  may  also  be  enppoeed  to  Lare  bronglit 
sbont  in  several  other  nations  of  Europe.  But  legal  and 
judicial  imperfections  of  other  kinds  are  ahundant ;  and,  in 
England  especially,  are  a  large  abatement  from  the  valae  of 
the  services  which  the  government  renders  back  to  tbe 
people  in  return  for  our  enormous  taxation.  In  the  first 
place,  tlic  incognoecibilitj  (as  Bentham  termed  it)  of  the 
law,  and  its  extreme  uncertainty,  even  to  those  who  best 
know  it,  render  a  resort  to  the  tribunals  often  necessary  for 
obtaining  justice,  when,  there  being  no  dispnte  as  to  facts, 
no  litigation  ought  to  be  required.  In  the  nest  place,  the 
procedure  of  the  tribunals  is  so  replete  witli  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  that  the  price  at  which  justice  is  at  last  obtained 
is  an  enl  outweighing  a  very  considerable  amount  of  injnst- 
ice ;  and  the  wrong  side,  even  that  which  the  law  considers 
sucli,  has  many  chances  of  gaining  its  point,  tlirougli  the 
abandonment  of  litigation  by  the  other  party  for  want  of 
funds,  or  through  a  compromise  in  which  a  sacrifice  is  made 
of  just  rights  to  terminate  the  suit,  or  through  some  technioil 
quirk,  whereby  a  decision  is  obtained  on  some  other  ground 
than  the  ments.  This  last  detestable  incident  often  happens 
without  blame  to  the  judge,  under  a  system  of  law,  of  which 
a  great  pai-t  rests  on  no  rational  principles  adapted  to  tho 
present  state  of  society,  but  was  originally  founded  partly  on 
a  kind  of  whime  and  eonceits,  and  partly  on  the  principles 
and  incidents  of  feudal  tcnnre,  (which  now  eurvire  only  as 
legal  fictions ;)  and  has  only  been  very  imperfectly  adapted, 
as  cases  arose,  to  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  society. 
Of  all  parts  of  the  English  It^al  system,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery,  which  has  the  best  Bubstatitive  law,  has  hitherto  been 
incomparably  the  worst  as  to  delay,  vexation,  and  expense; 
and  this  is  the  only  tribunal  for  most  of  the  classes  of  cases 
which  are  in  their  nature  the  most  complicated,  stick  as  cases 
of  partnership,  and  the  great  range  and  variety  of  cases  which 
come  under  the  denomination  of  trust.  The  recent  reforms 
in  this  Court  have  abated  the  mischief,  but  are  still  far  from 
having  removed  it. 
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Fortunately  for  tlie  prosperity  of  England,  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  mercantile  law  is  comparatively  modern,  and 
was  made  by  tbe  tribiiuaU,  by  the  simple  process  of  recog-  v 
nising  and  giving  force  of  law  to  the  usages  whieli,  from 
motives  of  convenience,  had  grown  up  among  merchants 
tltemsclves :  so  that  this  part  of  the  law,  at  least,  was  sub- 
stantially made  by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  its 
goodness ;  wliile  the  defects  of  the  tribunals  have  been  the 
less  practically  pernicious  in  reference  to  commercial  tranS' 
actions,  because  the  importance  of  credit,  which  depends  on 
character,  renders  the  restraints  of  opinion  (though,  as  daily 
experience  proves,  an  insufficient)  yet  a  very  powerful,  pro- 
tection against  those  forms  of  mercantile  dishoneBty  which 
are  generally  recognised  as  such. 

The  imperfections  of  the  law,  both  in  its  substance  and 
in  its  procedure,  fall  heaviest  upon  the  interests  cooncctcd 
with  what  is  technically  called  real  property ;  in  tlie  general 
language  of  European  jurisprudence,  immoveable  property. 
Witli  respect  to  all  this  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity, the  law  fails  egregiously  in  the  protection  which  it 
undertakes  to  provide.  It  fails,  first,  by  the  uncertainty, 
and  the  maze  of  technicalities,  which  make  it  impoeeiblo  for 
any  one,  at  however  great  an  expense,  to  possess  a  title  to 
land  which  he  can  positively  know  to  be  unassailable.  It 
fails,  secondly,  in  omitting  to  provide  due  evidence  of  trans- 
actions, by  a  proper  registration  of  legal  documents.  It 
fails,  thirdly,  by  creating  a  necessity  for  operosc  and  expen- 
sive instruments  and  formalities  (independently  of  fiscal 
burthens)  on  occasion  of  the  purchase  and  sale,  or  even  tlie 
lease  or  mortgage,  of  immoveable  property.  And,  fourtlily, 
it  fails  by  the  intolerable  expense  and  delay  of  law  proceed' 
ings,  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  real  property  is  concerned. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  defects 
of  the  higher  courts  of  civil  law  are  the  landowners.  L^al 
expenses,  either  those  of  actual  litigation,  or  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  legal  instruments,  form,  I  apprehend,  no  inconsidera- 
ble item  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  most  persons  of  lai^e 
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landed  pio;>erty,  and  the  Baleable  valne  of  their  land  is 
greatly  impaired,  by  the  difflcalty  of  giving  to  the  buyer 
complete  coufidence  in  tlie  title  ;  independently  of  the  legal 
expenses  which  accompany  the  transfer.  Yet  tlie  land- 
owners, though  they  have  been  masters  oi'  the  legislation  of 
England,  to  say  the  least  since  168S,  have  never  made  a 
single  move  in  the  direction  of  law  reform,  and  hare  been 
strenuous  oppooentB  of  some  of  the  improvements  of  whwdi 
they  would  more  particularly  reap  the  benefit ;  especially 
tliat  great  one  of  a  registration  of  contracts  afEecting  land, 
which  when  proposed  by  a  Commission  of  eminent  real 
property  lawjLTB,  and  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Lord  Campbell,  was  so  offensive  to  the  general  body 
of  landlords,  and  was  rejected  by  so  large  a  majority,  as  1o 
have  long  discouraged  any  repetition  of  the  attempt.  This 
irrational  hostility  to  improvement,  in  a  case  in  which  their 
own  interest  would  be  the  most  benefited  by  it,  ranst  be 
ascribed  to  an  intense  timidity  on  the  subject  of  their  titles) 
generated  by  the  defects  of  the  very  law  which  they  refuse 
to  alter ;  and  to  a  conscious  ignorance,  and  incapacity  of 
judgment,  on  all  legal  subjects,  which  makes  them  help- 
lessly defer  to  the  opinion  of  t\mv  professional  advisers, 
heedless  of  the  fact  that  every  imperfection  of  the  law,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  burthensome  to  them,  brings  gain  to  the 
lawyer. 

In  so  far  as  the  defects  of  legal  arrangements  are  a  mere 
burthen  on  the  landowner,  they  do  not  much  affect  the 
sources  of  production ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  title 
under  which  land  is  held,  must  often  act  as  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  its  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  expense  of  making  tranef»«,  operates  to 
prevent  land  ftom  coming  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
use  it  to  most  advantage ;  often  amounting,  in  the  case  of 
small  purchases,  to  more  than  the  price  of  the  land,  ^nd 
tantamount,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition  of  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  land  in  small  portions,  unless  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances.   Such  purchases,  however,  are  almost  everywhere 
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extremely  desirable,  there  beiog  hardly  any  country  in 
wliich  latided  property  is  not  eitlier  too  much  or  too  little 
eubdivided,  requiring  oilher  that  gi-eat  estates  should  be 
broken  down,  or  that  small  onea  should  be  bought  tip  and 
consolidated.  To  make  land  as  easily  transferable  ae  stock, 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  economical  improvements 
which  could  be  bestowed  on  a  country ;  and  has  been  V 
shown,  again  and  again,  to  have  no  insuperable  difficulty 
attending  it. 

Besides  the  excellences  or  defects  that  belong  to  the  law 
and  judicature  of  a  country  as  a  system  of  arrangements  for 
attuning  direct  practical  ends,  mur^h  also  depends,  even  in 
an  economical  point  of  view,  upon  tlie  moi-al  influences  of  ^ 
the  law.  Enougii  has  been  said  in  a  former  place,*  on  the 
degree  in  which  both  the  industrial  and  all  other  combined 
operations  of  mankind  depend  for  efficiency  on  their  being 
able  to  rely  on  one  anotlier  for  probity  and  fidelity  to 
engagements ;  from  which  we  see  how  greatly  even  the 
economical  prosperity  of  a  country  is  liable  to  be  affected, 
by  anything  in  its  institutions  by  which  either  integrity 
and  trustworthiness,  or  the  contrary  qualities,  are  encour- 
aged. The  Jaw  everywhere  ostensibly  favours  at  least  pecu- 
niary honesty  and  the  faith  of  contracts ;  but  if  it  affords 
facilities  for  evading  those  obligations,  by  trick  and  chican- 
ery, or  by  the  unscrupulous  use  of  riches  in  instituting  un- 
just or  resisting  just  litigation ;  if  there  are  ways  and  means 
by  which  persons  may  attain  the  ends  of  roguery,  under  tlie 
apparent  sanction  of  the  law ;  to  that  extent  the  law  is 
demoralizing,  even  in  regard  to  pecuniary  integrity.  And 
such  cases  are,  unfortunately,  frequent  under  the  English  sys- 
tem. If,  again,  the  law,  by  a  misplaced  indulgence,  protects 
idleness  or  prodigality  i^inst  their  natural  consequences, 
or  disntisses  crime  with  inadequate  penalties,  the  effect, 
both  on  the  prudential,  and  on  the  social  virtues,  is  un- 
favourable. "When  the  law,  by  its  own  dispensations  and 
injunctions,  establishes  injustice  between  individual  and 
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individual ;  as  all  laws  do  wliich  reeofjnise  any  form  of 
Blavery  ;  as  the  laws  of  all  conntries  do,  though  not  all  ia 
the  same  d^rce,  in  respect  to  tlie  family  reladons ;  and  as 
the  laws  of  many  countries  do,  tlioogli  in  still  more  iiaeqnal 
degrees,  as  between  rich  and  poor ;  the  effect  on  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  people  ia  stiil  more  disastrous.  But  these 
Buhjects  introduce  considerations  bo  much  larger  and  deeper 
than  those  of  political  economy,  that  I  only  advert  to  them 
in  order  not  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed,  things  superior  in 
importance  to  those  of  which  I  treat. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  SAME  SDBJBCT  COKTINUED. 

§  1.  Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  excellences  or  defects  of  the  general  Bjstem  of  the 
law,  I  Bhall  now  toneh  upon  those  resulting  from  the  special 
character  of  particular  parts  of  it.  As  a  selection  most  bo 
made,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  leading  topics.  The 
portions  of  the  civil  law  of  a  country  which  are  of  moat 
importance  economically  (next  to  thoae  which  determioe  the 
status  of  the  labourer,  as  slave,  serf,  or  free),  are  those  rela- 
ting to  the  two  subjects  of  Inheritance  and  Contract.  Of 
the  laws  relating  to  contract,  none  are  more  important 
economically,  than  the  laws  of  partnership,  and  those  of 
insolvency.  It  happens  that  on  all  these  three  points, 
there  is  jost  ground  for  condemning  some  of  the  provisionB 
of  the  English  law.  ^ 

With  regard  to  Inheritance,  I  have,  in  an  early  chapter, 
considered  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  and  sug- 
gested what  f^pear  to  me  to  be,  patting  all  prejadices  i^art, 
the  best  dispositions  which  the  law  could  adopt  Freedom 
of  bequest  as  the  goieral  rnle,  bat  limited  by  two  things : 
first,  tjiat  if  they  are  deeccndnuts,  who,  being  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves,  would  become  borthensome  to  the 
state,  the  equivalent  of  whatever  the  state  would  accord  to 
them  should  be  reserved  from  the  property  for  their  benefit : 
tmd  secondly,  that  no  one  person  should  be  permitted  to  \  ■ 
acquire  by  inheritance,  more  than  tlie  amount  of  n  moderate 
independence.  In  ease  of  intestacy,  the  whole  property 
to  escheat  to  the  state :  which  should  be  bound  to  make  a 
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jast  and  reaBonable  provision  for  descendante,  tliat  is,  such 
a  provision  as  the  parent  or  ancestor  onglit  to  have  made, 
tlieir  eircnmstanecs,  capacities,  and  mode  of  bringing  up 
being  considered. 

Tlie  laws  of  inheritance,  however,  have  probablj-  several 
phases  of  improvement  to  go  through,  before  ideas  so  far 
removed  from  present  modes  of  thinking  will  be  taken  into 
seriouB  consideration  :  and  as,  among  the  recognised  modea 
of  determining  the  succession  to  property,  some  must  be 
better  and  others  worse,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  which  of 
them  deserves  the  preference.  As  an  intermediate  course, 
therefore,  I  would  necommend  the  extension  to  all  property, 
of  the  present  English  law  of  inheritance  affecting  personal 
property  (freedom  of  bequest,  and,  in  case  of  intestacy', 
equal  division)  :  except  that  no  rights  slioiild  be  acknowl- 
edged in  collaterals,  and  that  the  property  of  those  who  have 
neither  descendants  nor  ascendants,  and  make  no  will, 
should  escheat  to  the  state. 

The  laws  of  existing  nations  deviate  from  these  maxims 
in  two  opposite  ways.  In  England,  and  in  most  of  the 
countries  where  the  influence  of  feudality  is  still  felt  in  the 
laws,  one  of  the  objects  aimed  nt  in  respect  to  land  and 
other  immoveable  property,  is  to  keep  it  together  in  lai^e 
masses  :  accordingly,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  it  passes,  gener- 
ally speaking  (for  the  local  custom  of  a  few  places  is  differ- 
ent), exclnsively  to  the  eldest  son.  And  thougli  die  rule  of 
primf^niturc  is  not  binding  on  testators,  who  in  England 
have  nominally  the  power  of  bequeathing  their  property  as 
they  please,  any  proprietor  may  so  exercise  this  power  as  to 
deprive  his  successora  of  it,  by  entailing  the  property  on  one 
particular  line  of  his  descendants :  which,  besides  preventing 
it  from  passing  by  inheiitance  in  any  other  than' the  pre- 
scribed manner,  is  attended  with  the  incidental  consequence 
of  preclnding  it  from  being  sold  ;  since  each  snccessive  pos- 
sessor, having  only  a  life  interest  in  the  proi)erty,  cannot 
alienate  it  for  a  longer  period  than  his  own  life.  In  some 
other  comitrieB,  such  as  France,  the  law,  on  the  contrary, 
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compuls  divkion  of  inheritances ;  not  only,  in  case  of 
intti&tacy,  Bharing  tho  property,  both  rc&l  and  personal, 
equally  among  all  tlie  children,  or  (if  there  are  no  chil- 
dren) among  all  relatires  in  the  same  degree  of  propin- 
quity ;  but  also  not  recognising  any  power  of  bequest,  or 
recognising  it  over  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  property,  the 
remainder  being  Biibjected  to  compulsory  equal  division. 

Neither  of  tliese  sygtcms,  I  apprehend,  was  introdnced, 
or  is  perhaps  maintained,  in  the  eoiintriea  where  it  exists, 
from  any  general  considerations  of  justice,  or  any  foresight 
of  economical  consequences,  but  chiefly  from  political  {^ 
motives ;  in  the  one  case  to  keep  up  laige  hereditary 
fortunes,  and  a  landed  aristocracy ;  in  the  other,  to  break  ^ 
these  down,  and  prevent  ttieir  i-eflarreetion.  Tlie  first  i 
object,  as  an  aim  of  national  policy,  I  conceive  to  be  emi- 
nently undesirable :  with  regard  to  the  second,  I  have 
pointed  out  what  Beema  to  me  a  better  mode  of  attaining 
it.  The  merit,  or  demerit,  however,  of  either  purpose, 
belongs  to  the  genera!  science  of  polities,  not  to  the  limited 
department  of  that  science  which  is  here  treated  of.  Each 
of  the  two  systems  la  a  real  and  efficient  instrument  for  the 
purpose  intended  by  if,  bnt  each,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
achieves  that  purpose  at  tlie  cost  of  much  mischief. 

§  2.  There  are  two  arguments  of  an  economical  char- 
acter, which  are  urged  in  favour  of  primogeniture.  One  ia, 
the  stimulus  applied  to  tho  industry  and  ambition  of  young- 
er children,  by  leaving  them  to  be  the  architects  of  their  ^_ 
own  fortunes.  This  atgument  was  put  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
a  manner  more  forcible  than  complimentary  to  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  when  he  said,  by  way  of  recommendation  of 
primogeniture,  that  it  "  makes  but  one  fool  in  a  family," 
It  ia  curious  that  a  defender  of  aristocratic  institutions 
sliould  be  the  person  to  assert  that  to  inherit  such  a  fortune 
as  takes  away  any  necessity  for  exertion,  is  generally  fatal  to 
activity  and  strength  of  mind ;  in  the  present  state  of  educa- 
tion, however,  the  proposition,  witli  some  allowance  for 
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exaggeration,  may  be  admitted  to  be  true.  Bat  whatever 
force  there  is  in  the  argument,  counts  in  favour  of  limiting 
the  eldest,  as  well  aa  all  the  othw  children,  to  a  mere  pru- 
viEJou,  and  dispensing  with  even  the  "  one  fool "  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  was  willing  to  tolerate.  If  unearned  ricbcs  arc  so 
pernicious  to  the  character,  one  does  not  see  why,  in  order  to 
withhold  the  poison  from  the  jtuiior  members  of  a  family, 
there  should  he  no  way  but  to  nnite  all  their  separate  por- 
tions, and  administer  them  in  the  largest  possible  dose 
to  one  selected  victim.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  inflict  this 
great  evil  on  the  eldest  eon,  for  want  of  knowing  wliat  else 
to  do  with  a  large  fortune. 

Some  writers,  however,  look  upon  the  effect  of  primo- 
genitare  in  stimDlatiog  industry,  as  depending,  not  so  much 
on  the  poverty  of  the  younger  children,  as  on  the  contrast 
between  that  poverty  and  the  riches  of  the  elder;  thinking 
it  indispensable  to  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  hive,  that 
there  should  be  a  huge  drone  here  and  there,  to  impress  the 
working  bees  with  a  due  sense  of  the  advantages  of  honey. 
"  Their  inferiority  in  point  of  wealth,"  says  Mr.  M'CuUocli, 
speaking  of  the  younger  children,  "  and  their  desire  to 
escape  from  this  lower  station,  and  to  attun  to  the  same 
level  with  their  elder  brotheiB,  inspires  them  with  an  energy 
and  vigour  they  could  not  otherwise  feel.  But  the  advantage 
of  preserving  large  estates  ^m  being  frittered  down  by  a 
scheme  of  equal  division,  is  not  limited  to  its  influence 
over  the  younger  children  of  their  owners.  It  raises  uni- 
versally the  standard  of  competence,  and  gives  new  force  to 
the  springe  which  set  industry  in  motion.  The  manner  of 
living  among  the  great  landlords  is  that  in  which  every  one 
is  ambitious  of  being  able  to  indulge  ;  and  their  habits  of 
expense,  though  sometimes  injurious  to  themselves,  act  as 
powerful  incentives  to  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the 
other  classes,  who  never  think  their  fortunes  sufficiently 
ample,  unless  tliey  will  enable  them  to  emulate  the  splendour 
of  the  richest  landlords ;  so  that  the  custom  of  primogeniture 
seems  to  render  all  classes  more  industrions,  and  to  augment 
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at  the  same  timo,  tlie  mass  of  wealth  and  the  Bcale  of 
enjoyment."  * 

Tlie  portion  of  troth,  I  can  hardly  say  contained  in  these 
obecrTatioDS,  but  recalled  by  tlicm,  I  apprehend  to  be,  that 
a  state  of  complete  equality  of  fortunes  would  not  be  favour- 
able to  active  cxertiou  for  the  increase  of  wealth.  Speaking 
of  tlie  mass,  it  is  as  true  of  wealth  as  of  most  other  distinc- 
tions— of  talent,  knowledge,  virtue, — that  tboee  who  already 
have,  or  think  .they  have,  as  much  of  it  ae  their  neighbours, 
will  seldom  e.\ert  themselves  to  acquire  more.  But  it  is  not 
therefore  necessary  that  society  should  provide  a  set  of  per- 
Bons  with  large  fortunes,  to  fulfil  the  social  duty  of  standing 
to  be  looked  at,  with  envy  and  admiration,  by  the  aspiring 
poor.  The  fortunes  which  people  have  acquired  for  them- 
selves, answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  indeed  mnch  bet- 
ter ;  unce  a  person  is  more  powerfully  stimulated  by  the 
example  of  somebody  who  has  earned  a  fortune,  than  by  the 
mere  siglit  of  somebody  who  possesses  one ;  and  the  former 
IB  necessarily  an  example  of  prudence  and  frugality  as  well 
as  industry,  while  the  latter  much  oftener  sets  an  example 
of  profuse  expense,  which  spreads,  with  pernicious  effect,  to 
the  very  class  on  whom  the  sight  of  riches  is  supposed  to 
have  so  beneficial  an  influonce,  namely,  those  whose  weak- 
ness of  mind,  and  taste  for  ostentation,  makes  "  the  splen- 
dour of  the  richest  landlords  "  attract  them  with  the  most 
potent  spell.  In  America  there  are  few  or  no  hereditary 
fortunes ;  yet  industrial  energy,  and  the  ardour  of  accumu- 
lation, are  not  supposed  to  be  particularly  backward  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Wlien  a  country  has  once  fairly  entered 
into  the  industrial  career,  which  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  modern,  as  war  was  that  of  the  ancient  and  medijeval 
world,  the  desire  of  acquisition  by  industry  needs  no  fac- 
titious stimulus :  the  advantages  naturally  inlierent  in  riches, 
and  tlie  character  they  assume  of  a  test  by  which  talent  and 

'  Pnncipln  of  PolUical  Economy,  ed.  1S43,  p.  264.  There  is  much  mora 
to  Ihc  tame  ciTect  in  tho  mora  recent  treatise  bj  the  game  author,  "  On  tlie  8uc- 
oeedan  to  Property  Tacant  by  Doatb." 
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Bticceae  in  life  are  habitually  measured,  are  an  ample  security 
for  tlicir  being  pursued  with  Bufficteut  intensity  and  zeaL 
As  to  the  deeper  consideration,  that  the  diffusion  of  wealth, 
and  Jiot  its  concentration,  is  desirable,  and  that  the  more 
wholesome  state  of  Bociety  is  not  that  in  which  immense 
fortunes  arc  possesKed  by  a  few  and  coveted  by  al),  but  that 
in  which  tlic  greatest  possible  numbers  possess  and  are  con- 
tented with  a  moderate  competency,  which  all  may  hope  to 
acquire ;  I  refer  to  it  in  tliia  place,  only  to  show,  how  widely 
separated,  on  Bocial  questions,  is  the  entire  mode  of  thought 
of  the  defenders  of  primogeniture,  from  that  which  is  par- 
tially promulgated  in  the  present  treatise. 
V.  The  oUier  economical  argument  in  favour  of  primogeni- 

X^  tuFC,  has  special  reference  to  landed  property.  It  is  con- 
tended, that  the  habit  of  dividing  inheritances  equally,  or 
with  an  approach  to  equality,  among  cliildren,  promotes  the 
Bubdivision  of  land  into  portions  too  small  to  admit  of  being 
cultivated  in  an  advantageous  manner.  Tliis  ai^amcDt, 
eternally  reproduced,  has  again  and  again  been  refuted  by 
£ngliBb  and  Continental  writers.  It  proceeds  on  a  suppo- 
sition entirely  at  variance  with  that  on  which  all  the  theorems 
of  political  economy  are  grounded.  It  aesumcs  that  mankind 
in  general  will  habitually  act  in  a  manner  opposed  to  their 
immediate  and  obvious  pecuniary  interest.  For  the  division 
of  the  inheritance  does  not  necessarily  imply  division  of  the 
land ;  which  may  be  held  in  common,  as  is  not  un&equently 
the  case  in  France  and  Belgium ;  or  may  become  the  prop- 
erty of  one  of  the  coheirs,  being  charged  with  the  shares  of 
the  other  by  the  way  of  mortgage ;  or  they  may  sell  it 
outright,  and  divide  the  proceeds.  When  the  division  of  the 
land  would  diminish  its  productive  power,  it  is  the  direct 
interest  of  the  heirs  to  adopt  some  one  of  these  arrangements. 
Supposing,  however,  what  the  argument  assumes,  that  either 
from  l(^al  dilficulties  or  from  their  own  stupidity  and  bar- 
barism, they  would  not,  if  left  to  themselves,  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  this  obvious  interest,  but  would  insist  upon  cutting 
up  the  land  bodily  into  equal  parcels,  with  the  eSect  of  im* 
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poTerishing  themselves ;  tbis  wodM  be  an  objection  to  a  law 
Bucli  as  exists  iu  France,  of  compulsory  division,  bnt  can  be 
no  reason  why  testators  should  be  dUcoiiraged  from  exer- 
cising the  right  of  bequest  in  general  conformity  to  the  rnlo 
of  equality,  since  it  would  always  be  in  their  i>ower  to  pro- 
vide that  the  division  of  the  inheritance  should  take  place 
without  dividing  the  land  itself.  That  the  attempts  of  the 
advocates  of  pinmogeniture  to  make  out  a  case  by  facts 
against  the  custom  of  equal  division,  are  equally  abortive, 
has  been  shown  in  a  former  place.  .  In  all  countries,  or  parts 
of  countnes,  in  which  the  division  of  inlieritances  is  accom- 
panied by  small  Iioldings,  it  is  because  small  holdings  arc  the 
general  system  of  the  country,  even  on  the  estates  of  the 
great  proprietors. 

Unless  a  strong  CMe  of  social  utility  can  be  made  oat  for 
primogeniture,  it  stands  swflScier.tly  condemned  by  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  justice  ;  being  a  broad  distinction  in  the 
treafmenf  of  one  person  and  of  another,  grounded  solely  on 
an  accident.  There  is  no  need,  tliercfore,  to  make  out  any 
case  of  economical  evil  ayai««;  primogeniture.  Such  a  case, 
however,  and  a  very  strong  one,  may  be  made.  It  is  a  natu- 
ral effect  of  primogeniture  to  make  the  landlords  a  needy 
class.  Tlio  object  of  the  institution,  or  custom,  is  to  keep 
the  land  together  in  large  masses,  and  this  it  commonly  ao 
complishes;  but  the  legal  proprietor  of  a  large  domain  is 
not  necessarily  the  hoTfl  fitU  owner  of  the  whole  income 
wliicli  it  yields.  It  is  nsnally  charged,  in  each  generation, 
with  provisions  for  the  other  children.  It  is  often  charged 
still  more  heavily  by  the  imprudent  expenditure  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Great  landowners  are  generally  improvident  in 
their  expenses ;  they  live  up  to  their  incomes  when  at  the 
higlicet,  and  if  any  change  of  circumstances  diminishes  their 
resources,  some  time  elapses  before  they  make  np  their 
minds  to  retrench.  Spendthrifts  in  other  classes  are  ruined, 
and  disappear  from  societj';  but  the  spendthrift  landlord 
nsnally  holds  fast  to  hia  land,  even  when  he  has  become  a 
mere  receiver  of  its  rents  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.    Tlie 
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same  desire  to  keep  np  the  "spleDiloiu-"  of  the  familr, 
wbich  gives  rise  to  the  cnstom  of  primt^nitare,  indisposes 
the  owner  to  sell  a  part  in  order  to  set  free  tlie  remainder ; 
their  apparent  are  therefore  habitiiallj  greater  tlian  their 
real  means,  and  they  are  iinder  a  perpetual  temptation  to 
proportion  their  expenditure  to  the  former  rather  than  to 
the  latter.  From  ench  causes  as  tliese,  in  almost  ail  coun- 
tries of  great  landowners,  the  majority  of  landed  estates  are 
deeply  mortgaged ;  and  instead  of  having  capital  (o  spare 
for  imjirovenients,  it  requires  all  the  incrc&ied  value  of  land, 
caused  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  wealth  and  popidation 
of  the  country,  to  preserve  the  class  from  being  inipover- 
iehed. 

§  3.  To  avert  this  impoverishment,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  contrivance  of  entails,  whereby  the  order  of  succession 
was  irrevocably  fixed,  and  each  holder,  having  only  a  lite 
interest,  was  unable  to  burthen  his  Bucceseor.  Tie  land 
thus  passing,  free  from  debt,  into  the  posscEsion  of  the  heir, 
the  family  could  not  be  ruined  by  the  improvidence  of  its 
existing  representative.  The  economical  evils  arising  from 
this  disposition  of  property  were  partly  of  the  same  kind, 
partly  different,  but  on  the  whole  greater,  than  those  arising 
from  primogeniture  alone.  The  possessor  could  not  now 
ruin  his  successors,  but  he  could  still  ruin  himself:  he  was 
not  at  all  more  likely  than  in  the  former  ease  to  liave  the 
means  necessary  for  improving  the  property :  while,  even  if 
he  had,  he  was  still  less  likely  to  employ  them  for  that  pur- 
]>ose,  when  the  benefit  was  to  accrue  to  a  person  whom  the 
entail  made  independent  of  him,  wliile  he  had  probably 
younger  children  to  provide  for,  in  whose  favour  he  could 
not  now  charge  the  estate.  While  thus  disabled  from  being 
himself  an  improver,  neither  could  he  sell  the  estate  to 
somebody  who  would;  since  entail  precludes  alienation. 
In  general  he  has  even  been  unable  to  grant  leases  beyond 
the  term  of  his  own  life ;  "  for,"  says  Blackstone,  "  if  such 
leases  had  been  valid,  then,  under  cover  of  long  leases,  the 
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issnc  might  bare  been  rirtiially  disinherited ; "  and  it  baa 
been  necessary  in  Great  Bntain  to  relax,  b;  etatnte,  tlie 
rigour  of  entails,  in  order  to  alloTi'  either  of  long  leasee,  or 
of  tlie  execntion  of  improvements  at  the  expense  of  the 
estate.  It  may  be  added  that  the  heir  of  entail,  being 
assured  of  succeeding  to  the  family  property,  however  unde- 
serving of  it,  and  being  aware  of  this  from  bis  earliest  years, 
has  much  more  tlian  the  ordinary  chances  of  growing  np 
idle,  dissipated,  and  proSigate. 

In  England  the  power  of  entail  is  more  limited  by  law, 
than  in  Scotland  and  in  most  other  coontries  where  it  exists. 
A  landowner  can  settle  his  property  'biwn  any  number  of 
persms  successively  who  are  living  at  the  time,  and  upon 
one  unborn  person,  on  whose  attaining  age  of  twenty-one, 
the  entail  expires,  and  the  land  becomes  bis  absolute  prop- 
erty. An  estate  may  in  this  manner  be  transmitted 
through  s  son,  or  a  son  and  grandson,  living  when  the 
deed  ia  executed,  to  an  nnbom  child  of  that  grandson. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  this  power  of  entail  is  not 
EUfiiciently  extensive  to  do  any  mischief:  in  tmtli,  how- 
ever, it  is  much  la^er  than  it  seems.  Entails  veiy  rarely 
expire ;  the  first  heir  of  entail,  when  of  age,  joins  with  the 
existing  possessor  in  resettling  the  estate,  so  as  to  prolong 
tho  entail  for  a  ftirther  term.  Large  properties,  therefore, 
are  rarely  free  tor  Miy  considerable  period,  from  the 
restraints  of  a  strict  settlement ;  tliough  the  mischief  is  in 
ono  reB{)ect  mitigated,  since  in  the  renewal  of  tho  settle* 
ment  for  one  more  generation,  tho  estate  is  usually  chained 
■with  a  pension  for  younger  children. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  best  system  of  landed 
property  is  that  in  which  land  is  most  completely  an  object 
of  commerce ;  passing  readily  from  hand  to  hand  when  » 
boyer  can  be  found  to  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  ofifei"  a 
gi-eater  sum  for  the  land,  than  the  value  of  the  income 
drawn  from  it  by  its  existing  possessor.  This  of  course 
is  not  meant  of  ornamental  property,  which  is  a  source  of 
expense,  not  profit ;  but  only  of  land  employed  for  indns- 
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trial  nses,  and  held  for  tlie  sake  of  the  income  which  it 
affords.  Whatever  facilitates  the  sale  of  land,  tends  to 
make  it  a  more  prodnctive  iostmrnent  for  the  commtmity 
at  lar^;  whatever  prevents  or  restricte  its  sale,  Enbtracts 
from  its  ueefiilneaa.  Kow,  not  only  has  entail  this  effect, 
but  primogeniture  also.  The  desire  to  keep  land  together 
in  large  masses,  from  other  motircs  than  that  of  promoting 
its  productiveness,  often  prevents  changes  and  alienations 
which  would  increase  its  efficiency  as  an  instrnment. 

§  4.  On  the  other  hand,  a  law  which,  tike  the  French, 
restricts  the  power  of  bequest  to  a  narrow  compass,  and 
compels  the  equal  division  of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  property  among  the  children,  seems  to  me,  tliough 
on  diETerent  grounds,  also  very  seriously  objectionable. 
The  only  reason  for  recognising  in  the  children  any  claim 
at  all  to  more  than  a  provision,  sufficient  to  launch  them 
in  life,  and  enable  them  to  find  a  livelihood,  is  gronnded  on 
the  expressed  or  presumed  wish  of  the  parent ;  whose  claim 
to  dispose  of  what  is  actually  his  own,  cannot  be  set  aside 
by  any  pretensions  of  others  to  receive  what  is  not  theire. 
To  control  the  rightful  owner's  liberty  of  gift,  by  creating 
in  the  children  a  legal  right  snperior  to  it,  is  to  postpone  a 
real  claim  to  aii  imaginary  one.  To  this  great  and  para- 
monnt  objection  to  the  law,  numerous  secondary  ones  may 
he  added.  Desirable  as  it  is  that  the  parent  should  treat 
the  children  with  impartiality,  and  not  make  a  favourite  of 
an  eldest  son,  impartial  division  is  not  always  synonymous 
with  equal  division.  Some  of  the  children  may,  without 
fault  of  their  own,  be  less  capable  than  others  of  providing 
for  themselves :  some  may,  by  otlicr  means  than  their  own 
exertions,  be  already  provided  for;  and  impartiality  may 
therefore  require  that  the  rule  observed  should  not  be  one 
of  equality,  hut  of  compensation.  Even  when  erjuality  is 
the  object,  there  are  sometimes  better  means  of  attaining  it, 
than  the  inflexible  niles  by  which  law  must  nceegsarily  pro- 
ceed.    If  one  of  the  coheirs,  being  of  a  qiiaiTelsome,  litigious 
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disposition,  stands  upon  Lis  utmost  rights,  the  litw  caunot 
make  equitable  adjustments;  it  cannot  apportion  the  pro- 
perty as  seems  beet  for  the  collective  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned ;  if  there  are  several  parcels  of  land,  and  the  lieira 
cannot  agree  about  their  value,  the  law  cannot  give  a  jiarcel 
to  each,  but  every  separate  parcel  must  be  cither  put  up  to 
sale  or  divided  :  if  there  is  a  residence,  or  a  pork  or  pleas- 
ure-ground, which  would  be  destroyed,  as  such,  by  sub- 
divkion,  it  must  be  sold,  perhaps  at  a  great  sacrifice  both  of 
money  and  of  feeling.  But  what  the  law  could  not  do,  the 
parent  could.  By  means  of  the  liberty  of  bequest,  all  tliese 
points  might  be  determined  according  to  reason  and  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  persons  concerned  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
principle  of  equal  division  might  be  the  better  observed,  be- 
cause the  testator  was  emancipated  from  its  letter.  Finally, 
it  would  not  then  be  necessary,  as  under  the  compulsory 
system  it  is,  that  the  law  should  interfere  authoritatively  in 
the  concema  of  individuals,  not  only  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
death,  but  throughout  life,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
attempts  of  parents  to  frustrate  the  legal  claims  of  their 
heirs,  under  colour  of  gifts  and  other  alienations  inler  vivos. 
In  conclusion ;  all  owners  of  property  should,  I  conceive, 
have  power  to  dispose  by  will  of  every  part  of  it,  but  not  to 
determine  the  person  who  should  succeed  to  it  after  tlie 
death  of  all  who  were  living  when  the  will  was  made. 
Under  what  restrictions  it  should  be  allowable  to  bequeath 
property  to  one  person  for  life,  with  remainder  to  another 
person  already  in  existence,  is  a  question  belonging  to 
general  legislation,  not  to  political  economy.  Such  settle- 
ments wonld  be  uo  greater  hindrance  to  alienation  than  any 
case  of  joint  ownership,  since  the  consent  of  persons  actually 
in  existence  is  all  that  would  he  necessary  for  any  new 
arrangement  respecting  the  property. 

§  5.    From  the  subject  of  Inheritance  I  now  pass  to  that    | 
of  Contracts,  and  among  these,  to  the  important  subject  of 
the  Laws  of  Partnership.     How  much   of  good   or  evil 
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depends  upon  these  laws,  and  bow  important  it  is  lliat  tJiey 
sfaonld  be  the  best  possible,  is  evident  to  all  wlio  recognise 
in  the  extension  of  the  co-operative  principle  the  great 
economical  necessity  of  modem  industry.  T!ie  progress  of 
the  productive  arts  requii-ing  that  many  sorts  of  industrial 
occupation  should  be  carried  on  by  larger  and  largCT  capi- 
tals, the  productive  power  of  industry  must  suffer  by  what- 
ever impedes  the  formation  of  large  capitals  through  the 
a^regation  of  smaller  ones.  Capitals  of  the  requisite  mag- 
nitude, belonging  to  single  owners,  do  not,  in  most  countricB, 
exist  iu  the  needful  abundance,  and  would  be  still  less 
numerous  if  the  laws  favonred  the  diffusion  instead  of  the 
concentration  of  property :  while  it  is  most  undesirable  that 
all  those  improved  processes,  and  those  means  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  production,  which  depend  on  the  possession 
of  large  funds,  should  be  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
rich  individuals,  through  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
persons  of  moderate  or  small  means  in  associating  their 
capital.  Finally,  I  must,  repeat  my  conviction,  that  the 
industrial  economy  which  divides  society  absolutely  into  two 
portions,  the  payers  of  wages  and  the  receivers  of  them,  the 
first  counted  by  thousands  and  the  last  by  millions,  is 
neither  fit  for,  nor  capable  of,  indefinite  duration  :  and  the 
possibility  of  changing  this  system  for  one  of  combina- 
tion without  dependence,  and  unity  of  interest  instead  of 
organized  hostility,  dejiends  altogether  upon  the  future 
developments  of  the  Partnership  principle. 

Yet  there  is  scarcely  any  conotiy  whose  laws  do  not 
■^  throw  great,  and  in  most  cases,  intentional  obs'aclea  in  the 
way  of  the  formation  of  any  numerous  partnership.  In 
England  it  is  already  a  serious  discouragement,  that  differ- 
ences among  partners  are,  practically  speaking,  only  capable 
of  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  which  is  often 
worse  than  placing  such  questions  out  of  the  pale  of  all  law ; 
since  any  one  of  tlie  disputant  parties,  who  is  either  dis- 
honest or  litigioos,  can  involve  the  others  at  his  pleasure 
in  the  expense,  trouble,  and  anxiety,  which  arc  the  unavoio- 
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able  accompaniments  of  ft  Chancery  suit,  without  their 
having  tlie  power  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  infliction 
even  by  breaking  up  the  association.*  Besides  tliia,  it 
reqaired,  until  lately,  a  separate  act  of  the  legislature  before 
any  joint'Stock  association  could  legally  constitnte  itself,  i 
and  be  empowered  to  act  as  one  body.  By  a  statute  passed 
a  few  years  ago,  this  necessity  is  done  away ;  but  the  statute 
in  question  is  described  by  competent  authorities  as  a  "  mass 
of  confudon,"  of  which  they  say  that  there  "  never  was  sucli 
an  infliction  "  on  persons  entering  into  partnership.f  When 
a  number  of  persons,  whether  few  or  many,  freely  desire  to 
nnite  their  funds  for  a  common  undertaking,  not  asking  any 
pecnliar  privilege,  nor  the  power  to  dispossess  any  one  of 
property,  the  law  can  liave  no  good  reason  for  throwing 
difficalties  in  the  way  of  the  idealization  of  the  project.  On 
compliance  with  a  few  simple  conditions  of  publicity,  any 
body  of  persons  ought  to  have  the  power  of  constituting 
themselves  into  a  joint^tock  company,  or  aociete  en  nom  \^ 
collcdif,  without  asking  leave  cither  of  any  public  oflicer  or 
of  parliament.     As  an  association  of  many  partners  must 

*  Hr.  Cedl  Fine,  tbe  CommiHioner  of  the  Binkruptc;  Court,  in  hia  eridence 
befora  Ihe  Committee  on  tbe  Lav  of  Partnership,  nja:  "I  remember  a  abort 
lime  ago  readiog  a  written  BUtcment  by  two  emineDt  eolkitore,  who  said  that 
they  bad  kuowo  many  partnerBhip  aoeounts  go  into  Chancery,  bnt  that  Ihey 
never  knew  ooe  come  out  .  .  .  Very  few  of  the  persana  who  would  be  dts- 
pOBEd  to  engage  in  partnershipi  of  thla  kind  "  (co-operBtive  association«  of  woHt- 
tng  men)  "have  any  idea  of  tbe  tmth,  Dtunely,  that  the  dedmon  of  queatiou 
ari^g  amongst  partnera  ia  really  impracticable. 

"  Do  th?y  not  know  that  one  partner  may  rob  the  other  without  any  ponl- 
UGty  of  hU  obtaining  redress ! — Tbe  hct  is  so ;  but  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say." 

This  flagrant  iqjuBtice  is,  in  Ur.  Fane's  opinion,  wholl;  attributable  to  the 
defects  of  the  tribuaal.  "  Uy  opinion  is,  that  i(  there  b  one  thing  more  eas; 
tiian  another,  it  lb  the  settlement  of  partnership  questions,  and  for  the  idmpla 
reason,  that  eTerytbing  whidi  la  done  in  a  partnership  is  entered  in  the  booksi 
tbe  evidence  therefore  Is  at  hand;  if  therefore  a  rati ooal  mode  of  proceeding 
were  once  adopted,  tbe  difficulty  would  altogether  vanish." — Ulnutes  of  Evidence 
auneied  to  the  Report  of  tbe  Select  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Pattncrabip 
(1B91),  pp.  sa-i. 

f  Report,  ut  supn,  p.  167. 
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practically  be  nnder  tlie  management  of  a  few,  every  facility 
onglit  tu  be  afforded  to  the  body  for  exercising  the  neceseary 
control  and  check  over  those  few,  whether  tliey  be  theua- 
selves  members  of  the  association,  or  merely  its  hircO  ser- 
vants :  and  in  this  point  the  English  system  is  still  at  a 
lamentable  distance  from  the  standard  of  perfection. 

§  6.  Whatever  facilities,  however,  English  law  might 
give  to  associations  formed  on  the  principles  of  ordinary 
partnership,  there  is  one  sort  of  joint^tock  association  which 
nntil  the  year  1855  it  absolutely  disallowed,  and  which 
\  conld  only  be  called  into  existence  by  a  special  act  either 
of  the  legislature  or  of  the  crown.  I  mean,  associations 
with  limited  liability. 

Associations  with  limited  liability  are  of  two  kinds :  lu 
one,  the  liability  of  all  tlie  partnci-s  is  limited,  in  the  other  that 
of  some  of  them  only.  The  first  is  the  aociete  anonyme  of 
the  French  law,  which  in  England  had  until  lately  no  other 
name  than  that  of  "  chartered  company :"  meaning  thereby 
a  joint-stock  company  whose  shareholders,  by  a  charter  from 
the  crown  or  a  special  enactment  of  the  legislature,  stood 
\^  exempted  from  any  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  concern, 
beyond  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  The  other  specie 
of  limited  partnership  is  that  known  to  the  French  law 
under  tlie  name  of  commandite  y  of  this,  which  in  England 
is  still  unrecognised  and  illegal,  I  shall  speak  presently. 

If  a  number  of  persons  choose  to  associate  for  carrying 
on  any  operation  of  comiuerce  or  industry,  agreeing  among 
themselves  and  announcing  to  those  with  whom  they  dc«l 
that  the  members  of  the  association  do  not  undertake  to  be 
responsible  beyond  the  amount  of  the  suhacribed  capital ;  is 
there  any  reason  that  the  law  should  raise  objections  to  tJiis 
proceeding,  and  should  impose  on  them  the  unlimited 
responsibility  which  they  disclaim )  For  whose  sake  ?  Not 
for  that  of  the  partners  themselves ;  for  it  is  they  whom 
the  limitation  of  responsibility  benefits  and  protects.  It 
must  therefore  be  for  the  sake  of  third  parties ;  namely, 
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those  who  may  have  transactions  with  the  association,  and 
to  whom  it  may  run  in  debt  beyond  what  the  Bubsciibed 
capital  suffices  to  pay.  Bat  nobody  is  obliged  to  deal  with 
the  association ;  still  lees  is  any  one  obliged  to  give  it  un< 
limited  credit.  The  claEs  of  peraonH  with  whom  such  asso- 
ciations have  dealings  aru  in  general  perfectly  eapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  and  there  seems  no  reason  that 
the  law  should  be  more  carefiil  of  their  interests  than  they 
will  themselves  be ;  provided  no  false  representation  is  held 
out,  and  tliey  are  aware  from  the  first  what  they  have  trust  to. 
Tlie  law  is  warranted  in  requiring  from  all  joint-stock  asso- 
ciations with  limited  responsibility,  not  only  that  the  amount 
of  capital  on  which  they  profess  to  carry  on  business  should 
either  be  actually  paid  up  or  security  given  for  it  (if,  in- 
deed, with  complete  publicity,  such  a  requirement  would 
bo  necessary)  but  also  that  such  accounts  should  be  kept,  ac- 
cessible to  indiTidnalB,  and  if  needful,  published  to  the  world, 
as  shall  render  it  possible  to  aseertaiu  at  any  time  the  existing 
state  of  the  company^s  affairs,  and  to  learn  whether  the  caji- 
ital  which  is  the  sole  secuiity  for  the  engagements  into  which 
they  enter,  still  subsist  unimpaired:  the  fidelity  of  such  ac- 
counts being  guarded  by  sutScient  penalties.  When  the  law 
has  thus  afforded  to  individuals  all  practicable  means  of  know- 
ing the  circumstances  which  ought  to  enter  into  their  pru- 
dential calculations  in  dealing  with  the  company,  there 
seems  no  more  need  for  interfering  with  individual  judgment 
in  this  sort  of  transactions,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
private  business  of  life. 

The  reason  usually  urged  for  such  intcrterence  is,  that 
the  managers  of  an  association  with  limited  responsibility, 
not  risking  their  whole  fortunes  in  the  event  of  loss,  while 
in  case  of  gain  they  might  profit  lately,  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  exercising  due  circumspection,  and  are  under 
the  temptation  of  exposing  the  funds  of  the  association  to 
improper  hazards.  It  is,  however,  well  ascertained  that 
flBsociations  with  unlimited  resjionsibility,  if  they  have  rich 
shareholders,  can  obtain,  even  when  known  to  be  reckless 

TOL.  ir. — 72  ,  -         I 
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in  their  transactions,  improper  credit  to  an  extent  far  exceed- 
ing what  wonid  be  g^ven  to  companies  equally  ill-condncted 
whose  creditors  had  only  the  subscribed  capital  to  rely  od.* 
To  whichever  side  the  balaoce  of  evil  inclines,  it  is  a  con- 
sideration of  more  importance  to  the  Bhareholders  them- 
selves than  to  third  parties ;  since,  with  proper  secnritiej 
for  ■  publicity,  the  capital  of  an  association  with  limited 
liability  could  not  be  Aigaged  in  hazr.rds  beyond  thoee 
ordinaiily  incident  to  the  hiisiness  it  carries  on,  witbont 
the  facts  being  known,  and  becoming  the  subject  of  com- 
ments by  which  the  credit  of  the  body  would  be  likely  to 
be  affected  in  quite  as  great  a  degree  as  the  circumstances 
would  justify.  If,  under  securities  for  publicity,  it  were 
found  in  practice  that  companies,  formed  on  the  principle 
of  nnlimitcd  responsibility,  were  more  skilfully  and  more 
eantiouely  managed,  companies  with  limited  liability  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  an  equal  competition  with  them; 
and  would  therefore  rarely  be  formed,  unless  when  snch 
limitation  was  the  only  condition  on  which  the  nocesBoir 
amount  of  capital  could  be  raised :  and  in  that  case  it 
wonld  be  very  unreasonable  to  say  that  their  formation 
ought  to  be  pi'evented. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  although,  with  eqnality 
of  capital,  a  company  of  limited  liability  offers  a  Eomewbat 
lees  security  to  those  who  deal  with  it,  than  one  in  which 
every  Bhareholder  is  responBible  with  his  whole  fortane,  yrt 
even  the  weaker  of  these  two  securitiea  is  in  some  respects 
stronger  than  that  which  an  individual  capitalist  can  nif<»RL 
In  the  case  of  an  individual,  there  is  such  security  as  ran 
be  founded  on  his  nnlimitcd  liability,  bnt  not  that  derived 
from  publicity  of  transactions,  or  from  a  known  and  large 
amount  of  paid-up  capital.  This  topic  is  well  treated  in  an 
able  paper  by  M.  Coquelin,  published  in  the  Revoo  dc-a 
Deux  Mondes  for  July  1843.t 

*  See  tbe  Report  already  rererrcd  to,  pp.  HC-IBS. 

f  The  quotation  is  from  a  traiulaUoQ  publiBhed  by  Mr,  H.  C,  Ctrej,  in  u 
American  periodical,  Hunt'a  Hercbant'H  Uagadne,  Tor  Ha;  and  Jam  ISU. 
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"  While  third  parties  who  trade  with  individuals,"  says 
this  writer,  "  scarcely  ever  kuow,  except  by  approximation, 
and  even  that  most  vagae  and  uncertain,  what  is  the  atnoimt 
of  capital  reeponsibie  for  the  performance  of  contracts  made 

with  them,  those  who  trade  with  a  tociete  anonyme  can     , ^ 

obtain  full  information  if  they  seek  it,  and  perform  their  , 
operations  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  cannot  exist  in 
the  other  case.  Again,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  an  indi- 
vidual trader  to  conceal  the  extent  of  Iiis  engagements,  us 
no  one  can  know  it  certainly  but  himself.  Even  his  confi- 
dential clerk  may  he  ignorant  of  it,  as  the  loans  he  finds 
himself  compelled  to  make  may  not  all  be  of  a  character  to 
require  that  they  he  entered  in  his  day-book.  It  is  a  secret 
confined  to  himself ;  one  which  transpires  rarely,  and  always 
slowly ;  one  which  is  nnveiled  only  when  the  catastrophe  has 
occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  aociete  anonyme  neither  i 
can  nor  ought  to  borrow,  without  the  fact  becoming  known 
to  all  the  world — directors,  clerks,  shareholders,  and  the 
public.  Its  operations  partake  in  some  respects,  of  tlie 
nature  of  those  of  governments.  The  light  of  day  penetrates 
in  every  direction,  and  there  can  be  no  secrets  from  those 
who  seek  for  information.  Thus  all  is  fixed,  recorded, 
known,  of  the  capital  and  debts  in  the  case  of  the  aociete 
ajionyme,  while  all  is  uncertain  and  unknown  in  the  case  of 
the  individual  trader.  Which  of  the  two,  we  would  ask  the 
reader,  presents  the  most  favourable  aspect,  or  the  surest 
guarantee,  to  the  view  of  those  who  trade  with  ttiem  ? 

"  Again,  availing  liimself  of  the  obscnrity  in  which  his 
affairs  are  shrouded,  and  which  he  desires  to  increase,  the 
private  trader  is  enabled,  as  long  as  his  business  appears 
prosperous,  to  produce  impressions  in  regard  to  his  means 
far  exceeding  the  reality,  and  thus  to  establish  a  credit  not 
justified  by  those  means.  When  losses  occur,  and  he  sees 
himself  threatened  with  bankruptcy,  the  world  is  still  igno- 
rant of  his  condition,  and  he  finds  himself  enabled  to  contract 
debts  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  payment.  The  fatal  day 
arrives,  and  the  creditors  find  a  debt  much  greater  tlian  had 
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been  anticipated,  while  the  means  of  payment  are  as  much 
leBS.  Even  this  is  not  all.  Tlie  same  obsenrity  which  has 
served  him  so  well  thns  far,  when  desiring  to  m^;niiy  his 
capital  and  increase  his  credit,  now  affords  him  the  oppor- 
taiitty  of  placing  a  part  of  that  capital  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
his  creditors.  It  becomes  diminished,  if  not  annihilated. 
It  hides  itself,  and  not  even  legal  remedies,  nor  the  activity 
of  creditors,  can  bring  it  forth  from  the  dark  corners  in 
which  it  ia  placed.  .  .  .  Our  readers  can  readily  detei^ 
mine  for  themselves  if  practices  of  this  kind  are  equally 
easy  in  the  case  of  the  aodete  anonyme.  We  do  not  doubt 
>v  that  such  things  are  possible,  but  we  think  that  they  will 
~^  agree  with  us  that  from  its  nature,  its  organization,  and  the 
necessary  publicity  that  attends  all  its  actions,  the  liability 
to  such  occurrences  is  very  greatly  diminished." 

The  taws  of  most  countries,  England  included,  have 
erred  in  a  twofold  manner  with  r^ard  to  joint-stock  corn- 
's panics.  While  they  have  been  most  unreasonably  jealous 
of  allowing  such  associations  to  exist,  especially  with  limited 
responsibility,  they  have  generally  neglected  the  enforcement 
\,  of  publicity ;  the  best  security  to  Uie  public  against  any 
— ^  danger  which  might  arise  from  this  description  of  partner- 
ships ;  and  a  security  quite  as  much  required  in  tlie  case  of 
those  associations  of  the  kind  in  question,  which,  by  an 
exception  from  their  general  practice,  they  suffered  to  exist- 
Even  in  the  instance  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  holds  a 
monopoly  from  tlie  legislature,  and  has  had  partial  control 
over  a  matter  of  so  much  public  interest  as  the  state  of  tlic 
circulating  medium,  it  is  only  within  these  few  years 
that  any  publicity  has  been  enforced  ;  and  the  publicity  was 
at  first  of  an  extremely  incomplete  character,  though  now, 
for  most  practical  purposes,  probably  at  length  eu&icicnt. 

§  7.  The  other  kind  of  limited  partnership  which  de- 
mands our  attention,  is  that  in  which  the  managing  partner 
or  partners  are  responsible  with  their  whole  fortunes  for  the 
engagements  of  the  concern,  but  have  others  associated  with 
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them  who  contribute  only  definite  snms,  and  are  not  liable 
for  anything  beyond,  thoagh  they  participate  in  the  profits 
according  to  any  rule  -which  may  be  agreed  on.  Tliin 
is  called  partnership  en  commandite ;  and  the  partners 
with  limited  liability  (to  whom,  by  the  French  law,  all 
interference  in  the  management  of  the  concern  is  interdicted) 
are  known  by  the  name  commanditairea.  Such  partner- 
ships are  not  allowed  by  English  law :  whoever  eharra  in 
the  profits  is  liable  for  the  debts,  to  as  plenary  an  extent  as 
the  managing  partner. 

I'or  Bach  prohibition  no  satisfactory  defence  has  ever, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  made.  Even  tlie  insufficient 
reason  given  against  limiting  the  responsibility  of  share- 
holders in  a  joint-stock  company,  does  not  apply  here ; 
there  being  no  diminution  of  the  motives  to  circumspect 
management,  since  all  who  take  any  part  in  the  direction 
of  the  concern  are  liable  with  their  whole  fortunes.  To 
third  parties,  again,  the  security  is  improved  by  tlie  exist- 
ence of  commandite  ;  since  the  amount  subscribed  by  com- 
manditaiies  is  all  of  it  available  to  creditors,  the  comman- 
ditaires  losing  their  whole  investment  before  any  creditor 
can  lose  anything ;  while,  if  instead  of  becoming  partners 
to  that  amount,  they  had  lent  the  sum  at  an  interest  equal 
to  the  profit  they  derived  from  it,  they  would  Jiave  shared 
with  the  other  creditors  in  the  residue  of  the  estate,  dimin- 
ishing pro  rata  the  dividend  obtained  by  all.  TVTiile  the 
practice  of  commandite  thus  conduces  to  the  interest  of  L^ 
creditors,  it  is  often  highly  desirable  for  the  contracting 
parties  themselves.  The  managers  are  enabled  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  capital  than  they  could 
borrow  on  their  own  seturity ;  and  persons  are  induced  to 
aid  useful  undertakings,  by  embarking  limited  portions  of 
capital  in  them  when  they  would  not,  and  often  eonld  not 
prudently,  have  risked  their  whole  fortunes  on  the  chances 
of  the  enterpriso. 

It  may  perhaps  bo  thought  that  where  due  facilities  are 
afforded  to  joint-stock  companies,  commandite  partnershipB 
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are  not  required.  But  there  are  classes  of  cases  to  which 
the  commandite  principle  must  alwajB  be  better  adapted 
than  the  joint-stock  principle.  "  Suppose,"  says  M.  Coque- 
Hm,  "  an  inventor  seeking  for  a  capital  to  carry  his  invention 
into  practice.  To  obtain  the  aid  of  capitalists,  he  must 
oiFer  tliem  a  share  of  the  anticipated  benefit ;  tliey  must 
associate  themselves  with  him  in  the  chancca  of  its  success. 
In  such  a  case,  which  of  the  fitrms  would  he  select  ?  Not 
a  common  partnersliip,  certainly  ;"  for  variouB  reasons,  and 
especially  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  partner  with 
capital,  willing  to  risk  his  whole  fortune  on  the  success  of  tho 
invention.*  " Neither  would  he  select  the  socUte  anonyme" 
or  any  other  form  of  joint-stock  company, "  in  which  he  might 
be  superseded  as  manager.  He  would  stand,  in  such  an  asso- 
ciatioti,  on  no  better  footing  than  any  other  shareholder, 
and  he  might  be  lost  in  the  crowd ;  whereas,  the  association 
existing,  as  it  were,  by  and  for  Iiim,  the  management  would 
appear  to  belong  to  him  as  a  matter  of  right.     Cases  occnr 

■  "  There  hu  been  ■  great  deal  of  comralsenitioii  professed,"  says  Mr.  Dun- 
can, aolicitor,  "  towarda  the  poor  inventor ;  he  haa  been  oppressed  by  the  high 
cost  of  patents;  but  bis  chief  oppreaaion  has  been  the  partnership  law,  which 
pr«Tenta  hia  getting  auj  one  to  help  him  to  develop  hii  invention,  lie  is  a 
poor  man,  and  therefore  cannot  glte  security  to  a  creditor;  no  one  will  leod 
him  monej ;  the  i^te  of  interest  oflbred,  howeTer  high  it  may  be,  ia  not  an 
attraction.  But  if  by  the  alteration  of  tbe  law  he  could  allow  capitatisW  to  take 
an  interest  with  Ura  and  share  the  proflta,  while  tbe  rigji  should  be  conGned  to 
the  capital  they  embarked,  there  ia  very  little  doubt  at  sll  that  be  would  fre- 
quently get  aasistance  from  capilsIlstB;  whereas  at  tbe  present  moment,  with 
the  law  as  it  stands,  he  ia  completely  destroyed,  and  his  inrention  ia  useless  lo 
bim ;  ha  straggles  month  after  month ;  he  applies  again  and  a^n  to  the  capi- 
talist without  avail.  I  know  it  practically  in  iwo  or  three  cases  of  patented  in- 
ventioDS ;  especially  one  where  parties  with  capital  were  desirous  of  entering 
into  an  undertaking  of  great  moment  in  Uverpool,  but  five  or  sii  diSferent  gen. 
tlemen  were  deterred  from  doing  so,  all  feeling  the  strongest  otyedion  to  what 
each  one  called  the  cursed  partnership  law."    Report,  p.  IS6. 

Hr.  Fane  says,  "  In  the  courae  of  my  profession*!  life,  as  a  Comniisdoner  of 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  I  bare  learned  that  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the 
world  b  tui  inventor.  Tbe  difficulty  which  an  inventor  finds  in  getting  at  capi- 
tal, involvea  him  in  all  sorts  of  embamusmeiils,  and  he  ultimately  ia  for  the 
most  part  a  ruined  man,  and  somebody  else  gets  poeaeoion  of  hia  hiventUnu" 
lb.  p.  82. 
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in  which  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer,  without  being  pre- 
cisely aa  inventor,  h&a  undeniable  claims  to  the  manage- 
ment of  an  undertaking,  from  the  possesfiion  of  q^ualities 
peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  its  success.  So  great, 
indeed,"  continues  M.  Coquelin,  "is  the  necessity,  in 
many  cases,  fur  tlie  limited  partnersliip,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  we  could  dispense  with  or  replace  it :  " 
and  in  reference  to  Ids  own  conntry  ho  is  probably  in  the 
light. 

Wliere  there  is  so  great  a  readiness  as  in  England,  oa 
the  part  of  the  public,  to  form  joint-stock  associations,  even 
without  the  encouragement  of  a  hmitation  of  responsi- 
bility ;  commandite  partnership,  though  its  prohibition  is 
in  piinciplo  quite  indefensible,  cannot  be  deemed  to  be,  in  a 
merely  economical  point  of  view,  of  the  imperative  necessity 
which  M.  Coquelin  ascribes  to  it.  Yet  the  inconveniences 
are  not  small,  which  arise  indirectly  from  those  provi- 
sions of  the  law  by  which  every  one  who  shares  in  the 
j>rofits  of  a  concern  is  subject  to  the  full  liabilities  of  an 
unlimited  partnership.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
or  what  useful  modes  of  combination  are  rendered  im- 
practicable by  this  state  of  the  law.  It  is  sufficient  for 
ita  condemnation  that,  unless  in  some  way  relaxed,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  payment  of  wages  in'parc  by  a  per* 
centagc  on  profits ;  in  other  words,  the  association  of  the 
operatives  as  virtual  partners  with  the  capitalist. 

It  is,  above  all,  with  reference  to  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  tiie  working  classes  that  complete  freedom  in 
the  conditions  of  partnership  is  indifipeusable.  Combina- 
tions such  as  the  associations  of  workpeople,  described  in  % 
former  chapter,  are  the  most  powerful  means  of  effecting 
the  social  emancipation  of  the  labourers  through  their  own 
moral  qualities.  Nor  is  the  liberty  of  association  important 
solely  for  its  examples  of  saccess,  but  fully  as  much  so  for 
the  sake  of  attempts  which  would  not  succeed ;  but  by  tticir 
failure  would  giro  instniction  more  impressive  than  can  he 
afforded  by  anything  short  of  actual  experience.    Every 
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theory  of  Bocial  improTernent,  the  worth  of  which  ia  capable 
of  being  brought  to  an  experimental  test,  should  be  per- 
mitted, and  even  encouraged,  to  submit  itself  to  that  teat. 
From  such  experiinents  the  active  portion  of  the  working 
claases  would  derive  lessons  which  they  would  be  slow  to 
learn  from  the  teaching  of  persons  snpjjosed  to  have  interests 
and  prejudices  adverse  to  their  good ;  would  obtain  the 
means  t>f  corroeting  at  no  cost  to  society,  what  is  now  erro- 
neous in  their  notions  of  the  means  of  establisliiag  their 
independence ;  and  of  discovering  the  conditions,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  industrial,  which  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  effecting  without  injustice,  or  for  effecting  at  all, 
the  social  regeneration  they  aspire  to,* 

The  French  law  of  partnership  is  superior  to  the  Englisli 
■  \  in  permitting  commandite ;  and  anperior,  in  having  no  such 
unmanageable  instrument  as  the  Court  of  Chaneerj',  all  cases 
arising  from  commercial  transactions  being  adjudicated  in  a 
comparatively  cheap  and  expeditious  manner  by  a  tribunal 
of  merchants.  In  other  respects  the  French  system  is  far 
worse  than  the  English.  A  joint-stock  company  with  limit- 
ed responsibility  cannot  be  formed  without  the  exjiress  au- 
thorization of  the  department  of  government  called  the 
Conseil  <VMat,  a  body  of  administrators,  generally  entire 
strangers  to  industrial  transactions,  who  have  no  interest  in 
promoting  enterprises,  and  are  apt  to  think  that  the  purpose 
of  their  institution  is  to  restrain  them  ;  whose  consent  cannot 
in  any  case  be  obtained  without  an  amount  of  time  and 
labour  which  is  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  the  commence- 
ment of  an  enterprise,  while  tbe  extreme  uncertainty  of 

"  By  an  let  of  tbe  year  1802,  called  the  Indunrial  and  Frorident  Sodetiei 
Act,  for  nbicb  tbe  nslion  in  indebted  to  tbe  public-spirited  exertions  of  Mr. 
Slanej,  industrial  associations  of  worlting  people  are  admitted  to  tlie  slalulor)' 
privileges  of  Friendly  Societies.  This  not  only  exempts  them  from  the  formali- 
ties  applicable  to  joint-stock  companies,  but  provides  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes among  the  partners  without  recourse  to  tbe  Court  of  Chancery.  There  Kre 
still  some  defects  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  hamper  the  proceedii^^  of 
the  Societies  in  several  respects;  sa  is  pointed  out  in  tbe  Almanack  of  tbe  Rodb 
dale  Equitable  Pioueera  for  1891. 
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obtaining  ttiat  consent  at  all  ia  a  ^at  discouragement  to 
capitaliBts  who  would  be  willing  to  subscribe.  In  regard  to 
joint-stock  companies  without  limitation  of  respouBibility, 
which  in  England  exist  in  such  numbers  and  arc  formed 
with  such  facility,  these  associations  cannot,  in  France,  exist 
at  all; -for,  in  cases  of  unlimited  partnership,  the  French 
law  does  not  permit  the  division  of  the  capital  into  trans- 
ferable shares. 

The  best  existing  laws  of  partnership  appear  to  be  those 
of  tlie  New  England  States.  According  to  Mr.  Carey,* 
"  nowhere  is  association  so  little  trammelled  by  regulations 
as  in  New  England ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  it  ia 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  there,  and  particalarly  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Eliode  Island,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Id  these  states,  the  soil  is  covered  with  compa^nua 
anonymes — chartered  companies — for  almost  every  conceiv- 
able purpose.  Every  town  is  a  corporation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  roads,  bridges,  and  schools ;  which  are,  therefore,  '-^ 
raider  the  direct  control  of  those  who  pay  for  them,  and  are 
consequently  well  managed.  Academies  and  churches,  ly- 
ceums  and  libraries,  saving-fund  societies,  and  trust  com- 
panies, exist  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  V' 
people,  and  all  are  corporations.  Every  district  has  its 
local  bank,  of  a  size  to  suit  its  wants,  the  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  small  capitalists  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
managed  by  themselves ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  system  of  banking  so  perfect 
— so  little  liable  to  vibration  in  the  amount  of  loans — the 
necessary  effect  of  which  is,  that  in  none  is  the  value  of  prop- 
erty so  little  affected  by  changes  in  the  amount  or  value 
of  the  currency  resulting  from  the  movements  of  their  own 
banking  institutions.  In  the  two  states  to  which  we  have 
particularly  referred,  they  are  almost  two  hundred  in  num-\ 
ber.  Massachusetts,  alone,  offers  to  our  view  fifty-three  -^ 
insurance  offices,  of  various  forms,  scattered  through  the 
state,  and  all  incorporated.  Factories  are  incorporated,  and 
*  In  a  DoM  tppended  to  Ma  truula^oti  of  M.  Coquelin'i)  paper. 
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\        are  owned  in  etiares ;  and  every  one  tliat  Iiaa  any  part  in 
"*^        the  management  of  their  concerns,  from  the  purchase  of  the 
raw  material  to  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  article,  is  a 
part  o«ner ;  while  every  one  employed  in  tliem  has  a  pros- 
pect of  becoming  one,  by  tlie  use  of  prudence,  exertion, 
and  economy.     Charitable  nssociations  exist  in  large  nam- 
\     hers,  and  all  are  incorporated.     Fishing  vessels  are  owned  in 
shares   by  those  who  navigate  them ;  and  the  sailors  of  a 
whaling  siiip  depend  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether, 
upon   the  success  of  the  voyage  for  their  compcusation. 
Every  master  of  a  vessel  trading  in  the  Southern  Ocean  is  a 
part  owner,  and  the  interest  he  possesses  is  a  strong  indoce- 
ment  to  exertion  and  economy,  by  aid  of  which  the  people 
of  New  England  are  rapidly  driving  out  the  competition 
of  other  nations  fur  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
Wherever  settled,  they  exhibit  the  same  tendency  to  con^ 
\      bination  of  action.     In  New  York  Uiey  ore  the  chief  owd^« 
"^     of  the  lines  of  packet  ships,  which  are  divided  into  shares, 
owned  by  the  shipbiulders,  the  merchants,  the  master,  and 
the  mates ;  which  last  generally  acquire  the  means  of  be- 
coming themselves  masters,  and  to  this  is  due  their  great 
success.    The  system  is  the  most  perfectly  democratic  of  any 
in  the  world.     It  affords   to  every  labonrer,  every  Bwlor, 
every  operative,'  male  or  female,  the  prospect  of  advance* 
-ii    ment ;  and  its  results  are  precisely  such  as  we  should  Iiave 
reason   to   expect.     In   no   part   of  the  world  are  talent, 
industr}',  and  prudence,  so  certain  to  be  largely  rewarded.^' 
The  cases  of  insolvency  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  char- 
tered companies  in  America,  which  have  caused  so  mncfa 
loss  and  BO  much  scandal  in  Europe,  did  not  occnr  in  the 
part  of  the  Union  to  which  this  extract  refers,  but  in  tlie 
other  States,  in  which  the  right  of  association  is  much  more 
fettered    by  legal    restrictions,  and  in  which,  accordingly, 
joint-stock  associations  are  not  comparable  in  number  or 
variety  to  those  of  New  England.     Mr.  Carey  adds,  "  A 
careful  examination  of  the  systems  of  the  several  states,  caa 
scarcely,  we  think,  fail  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  advan- 
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tage  resulting  from  permitting  men  to  determine  among 
themselves  the  terms  apon  which  they  will  associate,  and 
allowing  the  asBOciations  that  may  be  formed  to  contract 
with  the  public  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  will  trade 
together,  whether  of  the  limited  or  unlimited  liability  of  the 
partners  ■"  and  I  concur  in  thinking  that  to  this  couclueion, 
science  and  legislation  must  come.  y 

§  8.     I  proceed  to  the  subject  of  InEolvency  Laws. 

Good  laws  on  tlds  subject  are  important,  first  and  prin- 
cipally, on  the  score  of  public  morals ;  which  are  on  no 
point  more  under  tlie  influence  of  the  law,  for  good  and 
evil,  than  in  a  matter  belonging  so  pre-eminently  to  the 
prorince  of  law  as  the  preservation  of  pecnniary  integrity.  \y 
But  the  subject  ia  also,  in  a  merely  economical  point  of  view, 
of  great  importance.  First,  because  the  economical  well- 
being  of  a  people,  and  of  mankind,  depends  in  an  especial 
manner  apon  their  being  able  to  trust  each  other's  engage- 
ments. Secondly,  because  one  of  the  risks,  or  expenses,  of 
industrial  operations  is  the  risk  or  expense  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  bad  debts,  and  every  saving  which  can  be 
effected  in  this  liability  is  a  diminution  of  cost  of  prodac- 
tion ;  by  dispensing  with  an  item  of  outlay  which  in  uo  way 
conduces  to  the  desired  end,  and  which  must  bo  paid  for 
either  by  the  consumer  of  the  commodity,  or  from  the 
general  profits  of  capital,  according  as  the  burden  is  peca- 
liar  or  general. 

Tlie  laws  and  practice  of  nations  on  this  subject  have 
almost  always  been  in  extremes.  Tlie  ancient  laws  of  most 
countries  were  all  severity  to  the  debtor.  Tliey  invested  the  - 
creditor  with  a  power  of  coercion,  more  or  less  tyrannical, 
which  he  might  use  against  his  insolvent  debtor,  either  to 
extort  the  surrender  of  hidden  property,  or  to  obtain  satis- 
faction of  a  vindictive  character,  which  might  console  him 
for  the  non-payment  of  the  debt.  This  arbitrary  power  has 
extended,  in  some  countries,  to  miiking  the  insolvent  debtor  / 
serve  the  creditor  as  his  slave :  in  which  plan  there  were  at       ^ 
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least  some  grains  of  common  sense,  since  it  mi^t  possibly 
be  regarded  as  a  eclieme  for  making  bim  work  out  the  debt 
by  his  labour.  In  England,  the  coercion  assnmed  the  milder 
form  of  ordinary  imprisonment.  The  one  and  the  other 
■were  the  barbarons  expedients  of  a  rude  age,  repugnant  to 
justice  as  well  as  to  humanity.  Unfortunately  the  reform 
of  them,  like  that  of  the  criminal  law  generally,  has  been 
taken  in  hand  as  an  affair  of  humanity  only,  not  of  justice : 
and  the  modish  humanity  of  the  present  time,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  thing  of  one  idea,  has  in  this  as  in  other  cases  gone 
into  violent  reaction  against  the  ancient  severity,  and  mi^t 
almost  be  supposed  to  sec,  in  the  fact  of  having  lost  or 
squandered  other  people's  property,  a  peculiar  title  to 
indulgenca  Everything  in  the  law  which  attached  disagree- 
able consequences  to  that  fact,  was  gradually  relaxed,  or 
entirely  got  rid  of:  until  the  demoralizing  effects  of  this 
laxity  became  so  evident  as  to  determine,  by  more  recent 
legislation,  a  salutary  though  very  insufficient  movement  in 
the  reverse  direction. 

The  indulgence  of  the  laws  to  those  who  have  made  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  their  just  debts,  is  usually  defended,  on 
the  plea  that  the  sole  object  of  the  law  should  be,  in  case  of 
insolvency,  not  to  coerce  the  person  of  the  debtor,  but  to 
get  at  his  property,  and  distribute  it  fairly  among  tlie  credi- 
tors. Assuming  that  this  is  and  ought  to  be  the  sole  object, 
the  mitigation  of  the  law  waa  in  the  first  instance  carried  so 
far  as  to  sacrifice  that  object.  Imprisonment  at  the  discretion 
of  a  creditor  was  really  a  powerfiil  engine  for  extracting  from 
the  debtor  any  property  which  he  had  concealed  or  other- 
wise made  away  with :  and  it  remains  to  be  shown  by 
experience  ■whether,  in  depriving  creditors  of  this  instru- 
ment, the  law,  even  as  last  amended,  has  furnished  them 
with  a  sufficient  equivalent.  But  the  doctrine  that  the  law 
has  done  all  that  ought  to  be  expected  from  it,  when  it  hae 
put  the  creditors  in  possession  of  the  property  of  an  insol- 
vent, is  in  itself  a  totally  inadmissible  piece  of  spurious 
humanity.     It  is  tlie  business  of  law  to  prevent  wrong- 
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doing,  and  not  simply  to  patch  up  tlio  conBequencea  of  it 
when  it  baa  been  committed.    Tlie  law  is  bound  to  take  care    V/ 
that  insolvency  shall  not  be  agood  pecuniary  speculation ;  tliat 
men  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  hazarding  other  people's 
property  without  their   knowledge  or  consent,  taking  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise  if  it  is  successful,  and  if  it  fails, 
throwing  the  loss  upon  the  rightful  owners ;  and  that  they 
shall  not  find  it  answer  to  make  themselves  unable  to  pay 
their  just  debts,  by  spending  the  money  of  their  creditors  in 
personal  indulgence.     It  is  admitted  that  wliat  is  technically    . 
called  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  the  false  pretence  of  inability 
to  pay,  is,  when  detected,  properly  subject  to  punishment. ' 
But  does  it  follow  that  insolvency  is  not  the  consequence  of 
misconduct  because  the  inability  to  pay  may  be  teal  ?    If  a 
man  lias  been  a  spendthrift:,  or  a  gambler,  with  property  on 
which  his  creditors  had  a  prior  claim,  shall  he  pass  scot-free  i   . 
because  the  mischief  is  consummated  and  the  money  gone  ? 
Is  there  any  very  material  difference  in  point  of  morality 
between  this  conduct,  and  those  other  kinds  of  dishonesty 
which  go  by  the  names  of  fraud  and  embezzlement  ?  ^ 

Such  cases  are  not  a  minority,  but  a  large  majority  among 
insolvencies.  The  statistics  of  bankruptcy  prove  the  fact. 
"  By  far  the  greater  part  of  all  insolvencies  arise  from  noto- 
rious misconduct ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Insolvent  Debtoj-s 
Court  and  of  the  Bankmptcj  Court  will  prove  it  Excessive 
and  unjustitiable  overtrading,  or  most  absurd  speculation  in 
commodities,  merely  because  the  poor  speculator  '  thought 
they  would  get  up,'  but  why  he  thought  so  he  cannot  tell ; 
Epecutations  in  Jiops,  in  tea,  in  silk,  in  com — things  with 
which  he  is  altogether  unacquainted;  wild  and  absurd  in- 
vestments in  foreign  funds,  or  in  joint-stocks;  these  are 
among  the  most  innocent  causes  of  bankruptcy."  *  The  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent  writer  from  whom  I  quote,  corrob- 
orates his  assertion  by  the  testimony  of  several  of  the  ofiiclal 
assignees  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court.    One  of  them  says,  "As 

■  From  a  Tolume  pabliafaed  in  1845,  eDtltl«d,  "Credit  tlia  IMi  of  Com- 
aerce,"  bf  Mr.  J.  H.  Elliott. 
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far  as  I  can  collect  from  the  books  and  docnmenta  fumielied 
by  tbe  banknipts,  it  seems  to  me  that "  in  the  whole  number 
of  eases  which  oucurred  during  a  given  time  in  the  pourt  to 
■whieli  he  was  attached, "  fourteen  have  been  ruined  by  spec- 
ulations in  tilings  with  which  they  were  unacquainted ;  three 
by  neglecting  book-keeping;  ten  by  trading  beyond  their 
capital  and  nieauB,  and  the  consequent  loss  and  expense  of 
accommodatiou-bills ;  forty-nine  by  expending  more  than 
they  could  reasonably  hope  their  profits  would  be,  though 
their  business  yielded  a  fair  return ;  none  by  any  general 
distress,  or  the  falling  off  of  any  particular  branch  of  trade." 
Another  of  these  officers  says  that,  during  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  "  fifty-two  cases  of  bankruptcy  have  come  under  my 
care.  It  is  my  opinion  that  thirty-two  of  these  have  arisen 
from  an  imprudent  expenditure,  and  five  partly  from  that 
cause,  and  partly  from  a  pressure  on  the  business  iu  which 
the  bankrupts  were  employed.  Fifteen  I  attribute  to  im- 
provident speculations,  combined  in  many  instances  with  an 
extravagant  mode  of  life." 

To  these  citations  the  author  adds  the  following  state- 
ments from  his  personal  means  of  knowledge.  "  Many 
insolvencies  are  produced  by  tradesmen's  indolence;  they 
keep  no  books,  or  at  least  imperfect  ones,  which  they  never 
balance;  they  never  take  stock;  they  employ  serv-ants,  if 
their  trade  be  extensive,  whom  they  are  too  indolent  even  to 
supervise,  and  then  become  insolvent.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  one-half  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in  trade,  even 
in  London,  never  take  stock  at  all :  they  go  on  year  after 
year  without  knowing  how  their  affaire  stand,  and  at  last 
like  the  child  at  school,  tliey  find  to  their  surprise,  bnt  one 
halfpenny  left  in  their  pocket.  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
not  one-fourth  of  all  the  persons  in  the  provinces,  either 
manufacturers,  tradesmen,  or  farmers,  ever  take  stock ;  nor 
in  fact  do  one-half  of  them  ever  keep  account-books, 
deserving  any  other  name  than  memorandum  books.  I 
know  sufficient  of  the  concerns  of  five  hundred  small  trades- 
men in  the  provinces,  to  be  enabled  to  say,  that  not  onc- 
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fifth  of  them  ever  tako  stock,  or  keep  even  tho  most  ordinary 
accoants.  I  am  prepared  to  say  of  such  tradesmen,  from 
eareftiUy-prepared  tables,  giving  every  advantage  whei-e 
there  haa  been  any  doubt  &a  to  the  causes  of  their  insol- 
vency, that  where  nine  happen  from  extravagance  or 
dishonesty,  one"  at  most  "may  be  referred  to  misfortnne 
alone."  * 

Is  it  rational  to  expect  among  the  trading  classes  any 
high  sense  of  justice,  honour,  or  int^rity,  if  the  law  enables 
men  who  act  in  this  manner  to  shufHe  off  the  consequences 
of  their  misconduct  upon  (hose  who  have  been  bo  unfortunate 
as  to  trust  then) ;  and  practically  proclaims  that  it  looks' 
upon  insolvency  thus  produced,  as  a  "  misfortnne,"  not  an 
offence ! 

It  is,  of  course,  not  denied,  tliat  insolvencies  do  arise 
from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  debtor,  and  that,  in 
many  more  cases,  his  culpability  is  not  of  a  liigh  oi-der ;  and 
the  law  ought  to  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  such  cases,  \ 
but  not  without  a  searching  investigation ;  nor  should  the 
case  ever  be  let  go  without  having  ascertained,  in  the  most 
complete  manner  practicable,  not  the  fact  of  insolvency  on!y, 
but  the  cause  of  it.  To  have  been  trusted  with  money  or 
money's  worth,  and  to  have  loet  or  spent  it,  is  primdj^acid 
evidence  of  something  wrong :  and  it  is  not  for  tlie  creditor  to 
prove,  which  he  cannot  do  in  one  case  out  of  ten,  that  thero 
has  been  criminality,  but  for  the  debtor  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption, by  laying  open  the  whole  state  of  his  affairs,  and 
showing  cither  that  there  has  been  no  misconduct  or  that  the 
misconduct  baa  been  of  an  excusable  kind.  If  he  fail  in  this, 
he  ought  never  to  be  dismissed  without  a  puiiishment  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  blame  which  seems  justly  imputable 
to  h  im  ;  which  punishment,  however,  might  be  shortened  or 
mitigated  in  proportion  as  ho  appeared  likely  to  exert  him- 
self in  repaiiing  the  injury  done.  , 

It  is  a  common  argument  with  those  who  approve  a  re- 
laxed system  of  insolvency  laws,  that  credit,  except  in  the 

■  Pp.  60-1. 
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great  operatioDs  of  commerce,  is  aii  evil ;  and  that  to  deprive 
creditors  of  legal  redress  is  a  jndiuioiis  means  of  preventing 
credit  from  being  given.  That  which  is  given  by  retail 
dealers  to  unproductive  consatners  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  excess 
to  which  it  ia  carried,  a  considerable  evil.  This,  however, 
is  only  true  of  large,  and  especially  of  long,  credits ;  for 
there  is  credit  whenever  goods  are  not  paid  for  before  they 
quit  tiie  Bhop,  or,  at  least,  the  custody  of  the  seller ;  and 
liiere  would  be  much  inconvenience  in  pntting  an  end  to 
this  sort  of  credit.  Bat  a  large  proportion  of  the  debte  on 
which  insolvency  laws  take  effect,  are  those  due  by  small 
tradesmen  to  the  dealers  who  snpply  them ;  and  on  no  class 
of  debts  does  the  demoralization  occasioned  by  a  bad  state 
of  the  law,  operate  more  perniciously.  These  are  commer- 
cial credits,  which  no  one  wishes  to  see  curtailed ;  their  ex- 
istence is  of  great  importance  to  the  general  industry  of  the 
country,  and  to  mirabers  of  honest,  well-conducted  persons 
of  small  means,  to  whom  it  would  bo  a  great  injury  that 
they  should  he  prevented  from  obtaining  the  accommodation 
they  need,  and  wonld  not  abuse,  through  the  omission  of  the 
law  to  provide  jnst  remedies  against  dishonest  or  reckless 
borrowers. 

Bat  tbougli  it  were  granted  that  retail  transactions,  on 
any  footing  but  that  of  ready  money  payment,  are  an  e\'il, 
and  their  entire  suppression  a  fit  object  for  l^islation  to  aim 
at ;  a  worse  mode  of  compassing  that  object  could  scarcely 
be  invented,  than  to  permit  those  who  have  been  trusted  by 
others  to  cheat  and  rob  them  with  impunity.  The  law  does 
not  generally  select  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the  appropriate 
instrument  for  inflicting  chastisement  on  the  comparatively 
innocent ;  when  it  seeks  to  discourage  any  course  of  action, 
it  does  so  by  applying  inducements  of  its  own,  not  by  out- 
lawing those  who  act  in  the  manner  it  deems  objectionable, 
and  letting  loom  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  worthless  part 
of  mankind  to  feed  upon  them.  If  a  man  has  committed 
mnrder,  the  law  condemns  him  to  death ;  but  it  does  not 
promise  impunity  to  anybody  who  may  kill  him  for  the  sake 
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of  taking  hie  puree.  The  offence  of  believing  another's  word, 
even  rashly,  is  not  eo  heinous  that,  for  the  eake  of  discoura- 
ging it,  the  spectacle  should  be  brought  home  to  every  door, 
of  triumphant  rascality,  with  the  law  on  its  side,  mocking 
the  victims  it  has  made.  This  pestilent  example  has  been 
very  widely  exhibited  Bince  the  relaxation  of  the  insolvency 
lawe.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that,  even  by  absolutely  depriving 
creditors  of  all  legal  redress,  the  kind  of  credit  which  is  con- 
sidered objectionable  would  really  be  very  much  checked. 
Kogues  and  swindlers  are  still  an  exception  among  mankind, 
and  people  will  go  on  trusting  each  other's  promises.  Large 
dealers,  in  abundant  bosiness,  would  refuse  credit,  as  many 
of  them  already  do :  but  in  the  eager  competition  of  a  great 
town,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  tradeemen  to  whom  a 
single  customer  is  of  impoi-tanoe,  the  beginner,  perhaps,  who 
is  striving  to  get  into  business  t  He  will  take  the  risk,  even 
if  it  were  still  greater ;  he  is  mined  if  he  cumot  sell  his 
goods,  and  he  can  bat  be  mined  if  he  is  defrauded.  Nor 
does  it  avail  to  say,  that  he  ought  to  make  proper  inquines, 
and  ascertain  the  character  of  those  to  whom  he  supplies 
goods  on  trust.  In  some  of  tihe  most  flagrant  cases  of  prof- 
ligate debtors  which  have  come  before  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
the  swindler  had  been  able  to  give,  and  had  given  excellent 
references.* 


*  The  following  extncta  from  tha  French  Coda  da  Commerce  (tbe  traneh- 
tioD  is  that  of  Hr.  Fane),  show  the  great  eitciit  to  wlidch  the  just  dletinctioiu  kre 
made,  uid  tbe  proper  invcstigationa  provided  for,  bj  Freoch  Uv.  Tbe  word 
bangmrote,  vhicb  can  onl;  be  transtated  b;  btuibruplcj,  is,  howerer,  conSned 
la  France  to  etUpahlt  Insolrencr,  which  Is  diatJuguiabed  into  n'mpfe  bankmptff 
andyVdiufuIcnf  bankruptcj.    The  foUoning  are  cases  DTidiiipIe  bankruptcy: — 

"  Every  insolTeut  who.  In  the  iDTtstigition  of  his  aDUn,  abaD  appear  ohaige- 
ahle  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  ofleDces,  ehatl  be  proceeded  against  ae  a 
Bimple  banfcnipt. 

"  If  his  house  eipenses,  which  he  is  bound  to  enter  regnUrly  !□  a  day-book, 
qtpear  eicessive. 

"If  he  has  spent  considenble  Bums  at  play,  or  in   operations  of  para 

"If  It  shall  appear  that  he  has  borrowed  largely,  or  resold  merchandlae  at  a 

VOL.  n.— T3  -,  , 
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Ion,  or  lielow  tbe  mmmt  price,  alter  It  appeared  by  his  liR  acconnt-taUng  that 
his  debts  exceeded  hie  ameta  b;  one-balf. 

"  If  he  has  issued  negotiable  aecurities  to  three  tiioes  the  amount  of  bit  ftnil- 
able  aasetB,  according  to  lii^  Ust  nccouQt-taliing. 

"The  folloviog  mai/  also  be  proceeded  againat  aa  rimple  l>snbrupla: — 

"  Be  who  haa  not  declared  bii  oirn  ituolveiu:;  in  the  manner  [^escribed  b; 
Uw: 

"  He  who  liaa  not  come  in  and  aurrendered  wilMn  the  time  limited,  having 
DO  I(^timate  eicuae  for  his  absence : 

"  Ho  who  either  produces  do  hooka  at  all,  or  prodaees  such  u  hare  been 
trreguUrly  kept,  and  this  although  the  irregnlaiitiea  may  not  indicate  frand." 

The  penalty  Tor  "ample  baokruptcy"  ia  Imprisonment  for  •  lem  of  not  lew 
than  one  month,  nor  more  than  two  years.  The  following  are  caaea  of  fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy,  of  which  the  puuiehmcnt  is  ^ravauz  foreit  (the  gillejt),  for  ■ 

"  tf  be  baa  attempted  to  Mcoimt  for  his  property  by  flctmona  expenses  and 
loaeee,  or  if  he  does  not  Atlly  account  for  aU  Us  recMpta: 

"  If  he  bu  fraudulently  concealed  any  stun  of  money  or  any  debt  due  to 
him,  or  any  merchandise  or  other  moTeablee: 

"IT he  has  made  ^udulent  sales  or  gifla  of  lua property: 

"  If  he  has  allowed  flctitiaua  debts  to  be  proved  against  tiia  estate : 

"If  he  has  been  entruKed  with  prt^Mrty,  either  merely  to  keep,  or  with 
ipecial  directions  as  to  its  use,  and  has  nerertbelesa  apprapnated  it  to  hia  own 
use : "  (for  such  acts  of  peculation  by  trustees  there  is  generally  in  England  only 
a  civil  remedy,  and  that  loo  through  the  Court  of  Chancer]- :) 

"  If  he  has  pnrdMsed  real  property  in  a  botrowed  Dame : 

"If  be  has  concealed  his  hooka. 

"  The  following  may  also  be  proceeded  (gainst  in  a  similar  way: — 

"  He  wbo  has  not  kept  books,  or  whose  books  shall  not  exhibit  hia  real 
situation  as  r^ards  his  debts  and  credits. 

"  He  wbo,  having  obtained  a  protection  {tauf-eortduii),  eball  not  have  duly 
attended." 

These  various  pEOvIdona  relate  only  to  ocHnmercial  insolvency.  Tbe  laws  In 
K^iaid  to  onUnary  debts  are  considerably  more  rigoroua  to  tlie  debtor. 
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CHAPTER  Z. 

OF  niTERFEEENCES  OF   GOVERNMENT   QEOUNDED  ON 
EBBOXEOUS  THEORIES. 

§  1.  Fbou  the  neceesai^  functions  of  government,  and 
the  effects  produced  on  the  economical  interoBte  of  Bociety 
by  their  good  or  ill  discharge,  we  proceed  to  the  fimctions 
which  belong  to  what  I  have  termed,  for  want  of  a  better 
designation,  the  optional  class ;  those  which  are  sometimes 
assumed  bj  goTei-nments  and  sometimes  not,  and  which  it 
is  not  uannimously  admitted  that  they  ought  to  exercise. 

Before  entering  on  Uie  general  principles  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  advisable  to  clear  from  our  path  all  those 
cases  in  which  government  interference  works  ill,  because 
grounded  on  false  views  of  the  subject  interfered  with. 
Such  cases  have  no  connection  with  any  theory  respecting 
the  proper  limits  of  interference.  There  are  some  things 
with  which  governments  oug^t  not  to  meddle,  and  other 
things  with  which  they  onght ;  but  whether  right  or  wrong 
in  itself,  the  interference  most  work  for  ill,  if  government, 
not  understanding  the  subject  which  it  meddles  with,  med- 
dles to  bring  about  a  result  which  would  be  mischievous. 
We  will  therefore  begin  by  passing  in  review  various  false 
tlieories,  which  have  from  time  to  time  formed  the  ground 
of  acta  of  government  more  or  less  economically  injurious. 

Former  writers  on  political  economy  have  found  it  need- 
ful to  devote  much  trouble  and  space  to  this  department  of 
their  subject.  It  has  now  happily  become  possible,  at  least 
in  oar  own  country,  greatly  to  abridge  this  purely  n^ative 
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part  of  oar  discusBionB.  The  f&lse  theories  of  political  econ- 
omy which  hare  done  so  mnch  nuBchief  in  times  past,  are 
entirely  discredited  among  all  who  have  not  la^ed  beliind 
the  general  progress  of  opinion ;  and  few  of  the  enactments 
which  were  once  grounded  on  those  theories  still  help  to 

\  deform  the  statnte-book.  As  the  principles  on  which  thdr 
condemnation  rests  have  been  fally  set  forth  in  other  parts 
of  this  treatise,  we  may  here  content  onrselves  with  a  few 
brief  indications. 

Of  these  false  theories,  the  most  notable  is  the  doctrine 

'  of  Protection  to.  Native  Indastry ;  a  phrase  meaning  the 
prohibition,  or  the  discouragement  by  heavy  dnties,  of  snch 
foreign  commodities  as  are  capable  of  being  produced  at 
home.  If  the  theory  involved  in  this  system  had  been  cor- 
rect, the  practical  conclusions  grounded  on  it  would  not 
Lave  been  unreasonable.  The  theory  was,  that  to  buy  things 
produced  at  home  was  a  national  benefit,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  commodities,  generally  a  national  loss.  It 
being  at  the  same  time  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer is  to  buy  foreign  commodities  in  preference  to  domes- 
tic whenever  they  are  either  cheaper  or  better,  the  interest 
of  the  consamer  appeared  in  this  respect  to  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest ;  he  was  certain,  if  left  to  his  own  incli- 
nations, to  do  what  according  to  the  theory  was  injurious  to 
the  public. 

It  was  shown,  however,  in  our  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
international  trade,  as  it  had  been  often  shown  by  former 
writers,  that  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  in  the 
common  course  of  traffic,  never  takes  place,  except  when  it 

-  is,  economically  speaking,  a  national  good,  by  causing  the 
same  amount  of  commodities  to  be  obtained  at  a  smaller 
cost  of  labour  and  capital  to  the  country.  To  prohibit, 
therefore,  this  importation,  or  impose  duties  which  prevent 
it,  is  to  render  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  country  lees 
efficient  in  production  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  and 
compel  a  waste,  of  the  difference  between  the  labour  and 
capital  necessary  for  the  homo  production  of  the  commod- 
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ity,  and  that  which  is  required  for  prodocing  the  thiugs 
with  which  it  can  be  pttrchased  from  abroad.  The  amount 
of  national  loss  thns  occaaioned  is  measured  by  the  excess  i^ 
of  the  price  at  which  the  commodity  is  produced,  over  that 
at  which  it  could  be  imported.  In  the  ease  of  manufactured 
goods  the  whole  difference  between  the  two  prices  is  ab- 
sorbed in  indemnifying  the  producers  for  waste  of  labour, 
or  of  the  capital  which  supports  that  labour.  Those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  benefited,  namely  the  makers  of  the  pro- 
tected articles,  (unless  they  form  an  exclusive  company,  and 
have  a  monopoly  against  their  own  countrymen  as  weU  as 
against  foreigners,)  do  not  obtain  higher  profits  than  other 
people.  All  is  sheer  loss,  to  the  conntry  as  well  as  to  t}io  // 
consumer.  When  the  protected  article  is  a  product  of  agri- 
culture— the  waste  of  labour  not  being  incnrred  on  tlio 
whole  produce,  but  only  on  what  may  be  called  the  last  in- 
stalment of  it — the  extra  price  is  only  in  part  an  indemnity 
for  waste,  the  remainder  being  a  tax  paid  to  the  landlords. 

Tiie  restiictive  and  prohibitory  policy  was  originally 
grounded  on  what  is  called  the  Mercantile  System,  whidi 
representing  the  advantage  of  fordgn  trade  to  consist  solely  \y 
in  bringing  money  into  the  country,  gave  artificial  encour- 
agement to  exportation  of  goods,  and  diseonutenanced  their 
importation.  Hie  only  exceptions  to  the  system  were  those 
required  by  the  system  itself.  The  materials  and  instni- 
ments  of  production  were  the  Bubject  of  a*  contrary  policy, 
directed  however  to  the  same  end ;  they  were  freely  imported, 
and  not  permitted  to  be  exported,  in  order  that  manufacturers, 
being  more  cheaply  supplied  with  the  requisites  of  mannfao 
ture,  might  be  able  to  sell  cheaper,  and  therefore  to  export 
more  largely.  For  a  similar  reason,  importation  was  allowed 
and  oven  favoured,  when  confined  to  the  productions  of  coun- 
tries which  were  supposed  to  take  from  the  countiy  still  more 
than  it  took  from  them,  thus  enrichmg  it  by  a  favoorable 
balance  of  trade.  As  part  of  the  same  system,  colonies  were 
founded,  for  the  supposed  advantage  of  compelling  them  to 
buy  our  commodities,  or  at  all  events  not  to  buy  those  of 
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any  other  conntry  :  id  return  for  which  reBtriction,  we  were 
generally  wtlliag  to  come  nnder  an  equivalent  obligation 
witli  respect  to  the  staple  prodnetions  of  the  colonists.  The 
consequences  of  the  theory  were  pushed  so  far,  that  it  was 
not  unuBual  even  to  give  hountieH  on  exportation,  and  in- 
duce foreigners  to  buy  from  us  rather  than  from  other  coun- 
tries, by  a  cheapness  which  we  artificially  prodnced,  by 
paying  part  of  the  price  for  them,  out  of  oor  own  taxes. 
This  is  a  stretch  bejond  the  point  yet  reached  by  any  pri- 
vate tradesman  in  his  competition  for  hnsiness.  No  shop- 
keeper, I  should  think,  ever  made  a  practice  of  bribing  cob- 
tomers  by  selling  goods  to  them  at  a  permanent  loss,  mak- 
ing it  up  to  himself  from  other  funds  in  his  possession. 

The  principle  of  the  Mercantile  Theory  is  now  given  up 
even  by  writers  and  govcmments  who  still  cling  to  the 
restrictive  system.  Wbatever  hold  that  system  has  over 
men's  minds,  independently  of  the  private  interests  exposed 
to  real  or  apprehended  loss  by  its  abandonment,  b  derived 
from  fallacies  other  than  the  old  notion  of  the  bcnefitB  of 
heaping  up  money  in  the  country.  Tiie  most  effective  of 
these  is  the  specious  plea  of  employing  our  own  countrymen 
and  our  national  industry,  instead  of  feeding  and  supporting 
the  industry  of  foreigners.  The  answer  to  this,  from  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  former  chapters,  is  evident.  Without 
reverting  to  the  fundamental  theorem  discussed  in  an  early 
part  of  the  present  treatise,*  respecting  the  nature  and 
sources  of  employment  for  labour,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
what  has  usually  been  said  by  the  advooatca  of  free  trade, 
that  the  alternative  is  not  between  employing  our  own  peo- 
ple and  foreigners,  but  between  employing  one  class  and 
another  of  our  own  people.  The  imported  commodity  is 
always  paid  for,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  produce  of 
our  own  industry :  that  industry  being,  at  the  same  time, 
rendered  more  productive,  since,  with  the  same  labour  and 
outlay,  we  arc  enabled  to  possess  ourselves  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  article.    Those  who  have  not  well  consid- 

•  Supn,  ToL  i.  pp.  lis  et  «eqq. 
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ered  tte  enbject  are  apt  to  snppose  that  onr  exporting  an 
equivalent  in  our  own  produce,  for  the  foreign  articles  wo 
consume,  depends  on  contingencies — on  the  consent  of  for- 
eign countries  to  make  some  corresponding  relaxation  of 
their  own  restrictions,  or  on  the  question  whether  those 
from  whom  we  bny  are  induced  by  that  circumstance  to 
buy  more  from  us ;  and  that,  if  these  things,  or  things 
equivalent  to  them,  do  not  happen,  the  payment  must  be 
made  in  money.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing 
more  objectionable  in  a  money  payment  than  in  payment 
by  any  other  medium,  if  the  state  of  the  market  makes  it 
the  most  advantageous  remittance ;  and  the  money  itself 
was  first  acquired,  and  would  agfun  bo  replenished,  by  the 
export  of  an  equivalent  value  of  our  own  products.  But,  in 
the  next  place,  a  very  short  interval  of  paying  in  money 
would  so  lower  pricffi  as  either  to  stop  a  part  of  the  import- 
ation, or  raise  np  a  foreign  demand  for  our  produce,  suffi- 
cient to  pay  tor  the  imports.  I  grant  that  this  disturbance 
of  the  equation  of  international  demand  would  be  in  some 
degree  to  our  disadvantage,  iu  the  purchase  of  other  im- 
ported articles ;  and  that  a  country  which  prohibits  some 
foreign  commodities,  does,  ct^ai$  jfaribua,  obtain  those 
which  it  does  not  prohibit,  at  a  less  price  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  to  pay.  To  express  the  same  thing  in  other 
words ;  a  country  which  destroys  or  prevents  altogether 
certain  branchea  of  foreign  trade,  thereby  annihilating  a 
general  gain  to  the  world,  which  would  be  shared  in  some 
proportion  between  itself  and  other  countries — does,  in  some 
circumstances,  draw  to  itself,  at  the  expense  of  foreigners,  a 
laiger  share  than  would  else  belong  to  it  of  the  gain  arising 
from  that  portion  of  its  foreign  trade  which  it  suffers  to  sub- 
sist. But  even  this  it  can  only  be  enabled  to  do,  if  foreign- 
ers do  not  maintain  equivalent  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
against  its  commodities.  In  any  case,  tlie  justice  or  expe- 
diency of  destntying  one  of  two  gains,  in  order  to  engross  a 
rather  larger  share  of  the  other,  does  not  require  much  dis- 
cussion ;  the  gain,  too,  which  is  destroyed,  being-,  in  propop- 
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tton  to  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  since  it  is  the  one  which  capital,  left  to  itself,  is  sup- 
posed to  seek  by  preference. 

Defeated  as  a  general  theory,  the  Protectionist  doctrine 
finds  support  in  some  particular  cases,  from  conBidcrations 
which,  when  really  in  point,  involve  greater  interests  than 
\  mere  saving  of  labour ;  the  intercato  of  national  subsistence 
ai]d  of  national  defence.  The  discussions  on  the  Corn  Laws 
have  familiarized  everybody  with  the  plea,  that  we  ought 
to  be  independent  of  foreigners  for  the  food  of  the  people ; 
and  the  Navigation  Laws  were  grounded,  in  theory  and 
profession,  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  np  a  "  nursery  of 
seamen  "  for  the  navy.  On  this  last  subject  I  at  once  admit, 
that  the  object  is  worth  the  sacrifice ;  and  that  a  country 
exposed  to  invasion  by  sea,  if  it  cannot  otherwise  have  suffi- 
cient ships  and  sailors  of  its  own  to  secure  the  means  of 
-  1  maiming  on  an  emergency  an  adequate  fleet,  is  quite  right 
in  obtaining  those  means,  even  at  an  economical  sacrifice  in 
point  of  cheapness  of  transport.  When  the  English  naviga- 
tion laws  were  enacted,  the  Dutch,  from  their  maritime 
skill  and  their  low  rate  of  profit  at  home,  were  able  to  car- 
ry ror  other  nations,  England  included,  at  cheaper  rates 
than  those  nations  could  carry  for  themslvee :  which  placed 
all  other  countries  at  a  great  comparative  disadvantage  in 
obtaining  experienced  seamen  for  their  ships  of  war.  Tlie 
Kavigation  Laws,  by  which  this  deficiency  was  remedied, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  blow  struck  against  the  maritime 
power  of  a  nation  with  which  England  was  then  frequently 
engaged  in  hostilities,  were  probably,  though  economically 
disadvantageous,  politically  expedient.  But  English  ships 
and  sailors  can  now  navigate  aa  cheaply  as  those  of  any 
other  country ;  maintaining  at  least  an  equal  competition 
with  the  other  maritime  nations  even  in  their  own  trade. 
The  ends  which  may  once  have  justified  Navigation  Laws, 
require  them  no  longer,  and  aflTorded  no  reason  for  main- 
taining this  invidions  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  free 
trade. 
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With  regard  to  subsistence,  the  plea  of  the  Protection- 
ifits  has  been  so  ofteD  and  so  triumphantly  met,  that  it 
requires  little  notice  here.  That  country  is  the  moat  stead- 
ily as  well  as  the  most  abundantly  supplied  with  food, 
which  draws  its  supplies  &om  the  largest  surface.  It  ia 
ridiculoQB  to  found  a  genei-al  system  of  policy  on  so  im- 
probable a  danger  as  that  of  being  at  war  with  all  the 
uations  of  the  world  at  once ;  or  to  suppose  that,  even  if  infe- 
rior at  sea,  a  whole  country  could  be  blockaded  like  a  town, 
or  that  the  growers  of  food  in  other  countries  wonld  not 
be  as  anxious  not  to  lose  an  advantageous  market,  aa  we 
should  be  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  com.  On  the  subject, 
however,  of  subsistenc^e,  there  is  one  point  which  deserves 
more  especial  consideration.  In  cases  of  actual  or  appre- 
hended scarcity,  many  countries  of  Europe  are  accustomed  1^ 
to  stop  the  exportation  of  food.  Is  this,  or  not,  sound  policy? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  present  3tate  of  inter- 
national morally,  a  people  cannot,  any  more  than  an  indi- 
vidual, be  blamed  for  not  starving  itself  tp  feed  others. 
But  if  tlie  greatest  amount  of  good  to  mankind  on  the 
whole,  were  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  maxims  of  internation- 
al conduct,  such  collective  churlishness  would  certainly  be  v 
condemned  by  them.  Suppose  that  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  trade  in  food  were  perfectly  free,  so  that  the 
price  in  one  country  could  not  habitually  exceed  that  in 
any  other  by  more  than  the  cost  of  carriage,  together  with 
a  moderate  profit  to  the  importer.  A  general  scarcity  en- 
sues, affecting  all  countries,  but  in  unequal  degrees.  If  the 
price  rose  in  one  country  more  than  in  others,  it  would  be  a 
proof  that  in  that  country  the  scarcity  was  severest,  and 
that  by  permitting  food  to  go  freely  thither  from  any  other 
country',  it  would  be  spared  from  a  less  urgent  necessity  to 
relieve  a  greater.  When  the  interest,  therefore,  of  all  coun- 
tries are  considered,  free  exportation  is  desirable.  To  the 
exporting  country  considered  separately,  it  may,  at  least  on 
the  particular  occasion,  be  an  inconvenience :  but  taking 
into  account  that  the  country  which  is  now  the  giver,  will 
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in  some  fntnre  aeason  be  the  receiver,  and  the  one  that  is 
benefited  by  the  freedom,  I  cannot  bnt  think  that  even  to 
the  apprehension  of  food-rioterB  it  might  be  made  apparent, 
that  in  such  cases  they  should  do  to  others  what  they  would 
wish  done  to  themselrea. 

In  countries  in  which  the  system  of  Protection  is  declin- 
ing, but  not  yet  wholly  given  up,  such  as  the  United  States, 
a  doctrine  has  come  into  notice  which  is  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise between  free  ti-ade  and  restriction,  namely,  that  protec- 
tion for  protection's  sake  is  improper,  bat  that  there  is  noth- 
ing objectionable  in  Iiaving  as  much  protection  as  may  inci- 
dentally result  from  a  tariff  framed  solely  for  revenne. 
Even  in  England,  regret  is  sometimes  expressed  that  a 
"  moderate  fixed  duty  "  was  not  preserved  on  com,  on  ac- 
count of  the  revenue  it  would  yield.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  general  impolicy  of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  this  doctrine  overlooks  the  fact,  that  revenue  is  received 
only  on  the  quantity  imported,  but  that  the  tax  is  paid  on 
the  entire  quantity  consumed.  To  make  the  public  pay 
much  that  the  treasury  may  receive  a  little,  is  no  eligible 
mode  of  obtaining  a  rei'enue.  In  the  case  of  manufactured 
articles  the  doctrine  involves  a  palpable  inconsistency.  The 
object  of  tbc  duty  as  a  means  of  revenue,  is  inconsistent 
with  its  affording,  even  incidentally,  any  protection.  It 
can  only  operate  as  protection  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  im- 
portation ;  and  to  whatever  degree  it  prevents  importation, 
it  affords  no  revenue. 

Tlie  only  case  in  which,  on  mere  principles  of  political 
economy,  protecting  duties  can  be  defensible,  is  when  they 
are  imposed  temporarily  (especially  in  a  young  and  rising 
nation)  in  hopes  of  naturalizing  a  foreign  industry,  in  itself 
perfectly  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
superiority  of  one  country  over  another  in  a  branch  of  pro- 
duction, often  arises  only  from  having  begun  it  sooner. 
There  may  be  no  inherent  advantage  on  one  part,  or  disad- 
vantage on  the  other,  but  only  a  present  superiority  of  ac- 
quired skill  and  experience.    A  country  which  has  this  skill 
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and  experience  yet  to  acqaire,  may  in  other  reBpects  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  production  tlian  those  which  were  earlier 
in  the  field ;  and  besides,  it  is  a  just  remark  of  Mr.  Rae, 
that  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  improve- 
ments in  any  branch  of  production,  than  its  trial  nnder  a 
new  sot  of  conditions.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  indi-  />. 
viduals  should,  at  their  own  risk,  or  rather  to  their  certain 
loss,  introduce  a  new  manufacture,  and  bear  the  burden  of 
carrying  it  on,  until  the  producers  have  been  educated  up 
to  the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  processes  are  tradition- 
al. A  protecting  duty,  continued  for  a  reaeonable  time, 
will  sometimes  be  the  least  inconvenient  mode  in  which  the 
nation  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an  experiment.  ^ 
But  the  protection  should  be  confined  to  cas^  in  which 
there  is  good  ground  of  assurance  that  the  industry  which 
it  fosters  will  ailer  a  time  be  able  to  dispense  with  it ;  nor 
should  the  domestic  prodneera  ever  be  allowed  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  continued  to  them  beyond  the  time  necessary  i. 
for  a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  the  Protectionist  scheme  which 
requires  any  further  notice  :  its  policy  towards  colonies,  and 
foreign  dependencies ;  that  of  compelling  thera  to  trade  ex-  ■  / 
clusively  with  the  dominant  country,  A  country  which 
thns  secures  to  itself  an  extra  foreign  demand  for  its  com- 
modittee,  nndoubtedly  gives  itself  some  advantage  in  the 
distribution  of  the  general  gains  of  the  conamercial  world. 
Since,  Jiowever,  it  causes  the  industry  and  capital  of  the 
colony  to  be  diverted  from  channels,  which  are  proved  to 
he  the  most  productive,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  those  into 
which  industry  and  capital  spontaneously  tend  to  fiow ; 
there  is  a  loss,  on  the  whole,  to  the  productive  powers  of 
the  world,  and  the  mother  country  does  not  gain  so  much 
as  she  makes  the  colony  lose.  If,  therefore,  the  mother 
coiihtry  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  reciprocity  of  obliga- 
tions, she  imposes  a  tribute  on  the  colony  in  an  indirect^ 
mode,  greatly  more  oppressive  and  injurious  than  tlie  di- 
rect.   But  if,  with  a  more  equitable  spirit,  she  submits  her- 
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\       Bclf  to  corresponding  reetrictions  for  the  benefit  of  the  colo- 
>J     ny,  the  result  of  the  whole  transaction  is  tiie  ridicnlouB  one, 

that  each  party  loses  much,  in  order  that  the  other  may 

gain  a  little. 

§  2.  Next  to  the  system  of  Protection,  among  mia- 
chievoHs  interferences  with  the  Bpontaneous  course  of  indus- 
trial transactions,  may  be  noticed  certain  interferences  with 
contracts.  One  instance  is  that  of  the  Usury  Laws.  Tfaeso 
originated  in  a  religious  prejudice  against  receiving  interest 
.  on  money,  derived  from  that  fruitful  soarce  of  mischief  in 
H  modern  Europe,  tlio  attempted  adaptation  to  Christianity 
of  doctrines  and  precepts  drawn  from  the  Jewish  law.  In 
Maliomedan  nations  the  receiving  of  interest  is  formally  in- 
terdicted, and  rigidly  abstained  from ;  and  Sismondi  has 
noticed,  as  one  nmong  the  eaoses  of  the  indnstrial  inferior- 
ity of  the  Catholic,  compared  with  the  Protestant  parts  of 
Europe,  that  the  Catholic  church  in  the  middle  ages  gave 
<,  its  sanction  to  the  same  prejudice ;  which  subsists,  impaired 
but  not  destroyed,  wherever  that  religion  is  acknowledged. 
Where  law  or  conscientious  semplra  prevent  lending  at  in- 
terest, the  capital  which  belongs  to  persons  not  in  business 
is  lost  to  productive  purposes,  or  can  be  applied  to  them 
only  in  pecoliar  circumstances  of  personal  connection,  or  by 
a  subterfuge.  Industry  is  thus  limited  to  the  capital  of  the 
undertakers,  and  to  what  they  can  borrow  from  persons  not 
bound  by  the  same  laws  or  religion  as  themselves.  In 
Mnssnlman  countries  the  bankers  and  money  dealers  are 
either  Hindoos,  Armenians,  or  Jews. 

In  more  improved  countries,  legislation  no  longer  dis- 
countenances the  receipt  of  an  equivalent  for  looney  lent ; 
^      but  it  has  everywhere  interfered  with  the  free  agency  of  the 
^    lender  and  borrower,  by  fixing  a  legal  limit  to  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  making  the  receipt  of  more  than  the  appointed 
/'^  maximum  a  penal  ofience.     This  restriction,  though   ap- 
proved by  Adam  Smith,  has  been  condenmed  by  all  en- 
lightened persons  since  the  triumphant  onslaught  mada 
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upon  it  by  Bentliam  in  bis  "  Letters  on  Usury,"  wliicb  may 
still  be  referred  to  as  tbe  best  extant  writing  on  the  subject. 
Legislators  may  enact  and  maintain  Usury  Laws  from 
one  of  two  motives  :  ideas  of  pablic  policy,  or  coneeru  for 
the  interest  of  the  parties  in  the  contract ;  in  this  case,  of 
one  party  alone,  the  borrower.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
notion  may  possibly  be,  tliat  it  is  for  the  general  good  that 
interest  should  be  low.  It  is  however  a  misapprehension 
of  the  causes  which  influence  conmiercial  transactions,  to 
snppo&e  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  really  made  lower  by 
law,  than  it  would  be  made  by  the  spontaneous  play  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  If  the  competition  of  bon-owers,  left  un- 
restrained, would  raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  six  per  cent, 
this  proves  that  at  five  tliere  would  be  a  greater  demand 
for  loans,  than  there  is  capital  in  the  market  to  supply.  If 
the  law  in  these  eireumstances  permits  no  interest  beyond 
fi?e  per  cent,  tliere  will  be  some  lenders,  who  not  choosing 
to  disobey  the  law,  and  not  being  in  a  condition  to  employ 
their  capital  otherwise,  will  content  themselves  with  the  )c< 
gal  rate :  but  others,  finding  that  in  a  season  of  pressing  de- 
mand, more  may  be  made  of  their  capital  by  other  means 
than  they  arc  permitted  to  make  by  lending  it,  will  not  lend 
it  at  all ;  and  the  loanable  capital,  already  too  small  for  tlie 
demand,  will  be  still  further  diminished.  Of  the  disap- 
pointed candidates  there  will  be  many  at  such  periods,  who 
must  have  their  necessities  supplied  at  any  price,  and  these 
will  readily  find  a  third  section  of  lenders,  who  will  not  be 
averse  to  join  in  a  violation  of  the  law,  either  by  circuitous 
transactions  partaking  of  the  natnre  of  fraud,  or  by  relying 
on  the  honour  of  the  borrower.  The  extra  expense  of  the 
roundabout  mode  of  proceeding,  and  an  equivalent  for  the 
risk  of  non-payment  and  of  l^al  penalties,  must  be  paid  by 
the  borrower,  over  aud  above  the  extra  interest  which  wouI<l 
have  been  required  of  him  by  the  general  state  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  laws  which  were  intended^  to  lower  the  price  paid 
by  him  for  pecuniary  accommodation,  end  thus  in  greatly 
increasing  it     These  laws  have  also  a  directly  demoralizing 
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tendencj-.  Knowing  tlie  difficulty  of  detecting  an  illegal 
pecnniary  transaction  between  two  persooe,  in  which  no 
third  pereoii  is  iiivolred,  bo  long  as  it  is  the  intereet  of  both 
to  keep  the  secret,  legislators  have  adopted  the  espedient 
of  tempting  the  boixower  to  become  the  informer,  by  mak- 
^  ing  the  annulment  of  the  debt  a  part  of  the  penalty  for  the 
offence ;  thus  rewarding  men  for  obtaining  tho  property  of 
others  by  false  promises,  and  then  not  only  refusing  pay- 
ment, but  invoking  legal  penalties  on  those  who  have  helped 
them  in  their  need.  The  moral  sense  of  mankind  very 
rightly  infamizes  those  who  resist  an  otherwise  just  claim 
on  the  ground  of  usury,  and  toleratea  such  a  plea  only  when 
resorted  to  as  the  best  legal  defence  available  against  an  at- 
tempt really  considered  as  partaking  of  fraud  or  extortion. 
But  this  very  severity  of  public  opinion  renders  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  so  diflScult,  and  the  infliction  of  the  penal- 
ties BO  rare,  that  when  it  does  occur  it  merely  victimizes  an 
individual,  and  lias  no  effect  on  general  practice. 

In  so  far  as  the  motive  of  the  restriction  may  be  snp- 
posed  to  be,  not  public  policy,  bnt  regard  for  the  interest  of 
the  borrower,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  case  in 
which  such  tenderness  on  the  legislator's  part  is  more  mis- 
placed. A  person  of  sane  mind,  and  of  the  age  at  which 
persons  are  legally  competent  to  conduct  their  own  con- 
cerns, mnst  be  presumed  to  be  a  sufBcient  guardian  of  his 
pecimiary  interests.  If  he  may  sell  an  estate,  or  grant  a  re- 
lease, or  assign  away  all  his  property,  without  control  from 
the  law,  it  seems  very  unnecessary  that  the  only  bai^in 
which  he  cannot  make  without  its  intermeddling,  should  be 
a  loan  of  money.  The  law  seems  to  presume  that  the 
money-lender,  dealing  with  necessitous  persons,  can  take 
advantage  of  their  necessities,  and  exact  conditions  limited 
only  by  his  own  pleasnre.  It  might  be  so  if  there  were 
only  one  money-lender  within  reach.  But  when  there  is  the 
whole  moneyed  capita]  of  a  wealthy  commimity  to  resort 
to,  no  borrower  is  placed  under  any  disadvantage  in  the 
market  merely  by  the  nrgency  of  his  need.    If  he  cannot 
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borrow  at  the  interest  paid  by  other  people,  it  muBt  be  be- 
cause he  cannot  give  Biich  good  security :  and  competition 
will  limit  the  extra  demand  to  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  risk 
of  his  proving  insolvent  Thongh  the  law  intends  favour  to 
the  borrower,  it  is  to  him  above  all  that  injostiee  is,  in  this 
case,  done  by  it.  What  can  be  more  anjust  than  that  a  ^  ■ 
person  who  cannot  give  perfectly  good  secnrity,  shoald  be 
prevented  from  borrowing  of  persons  who  are  willing  to 
lend  money  to  him,  by  their  not  being  permitted  to  receive  '^ 
the  rate  of  interest  which  would  be  a  jnst  eqnivalent  for 
their  risk  ?  Through  the  mistaken  kindness  of  the  law,  he 
must  Either  go  without  the  money  which  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  save  him  from  much  greater  losses,  or  be  driven  to 
expedients  of  a  far  more  ntinous  description,  which  the  law 
either  has  not  tbund  it  possible,  or  has  not  happened,  to  in- 
terdict. 

Adam  Smith  rather  hastily  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
only  two  kinds  of  persons,  "  prodigals  and  projectors,"  could 
require  to  borrow  money  at  more  than  the  market  rate  of 
interest.  He  should  have  included  all  persona  who  are  in  any 
pecuniary  difficulties,  however  temporary  their  necessities 
may  be.  It  may  happen  to  any  person  in  business,  to  be 
disappointed  of  the  resources  on  which  he  had  calculated 
for  meeting  some  engagement,  the  non-fulfilment  of  which 
on  a  fixed  day  would  be  bankmptcy.  In  periods  of  com- 
mercial difficulty,  this  is  the  condition  of  many  prosperous 
mercantile  firms,  who  become  competitors  for  the  small 
amount  of  disposable  capital  which,  in  a  time  of  general 
distrust,  the  owners  are  willing  to  part  with.  Up  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  usury  laws  a  few  years  ago,  the  limitationa 
imposed  by  those  laws  were  felt  as  a  most  serious  aggrava* 
tion  of  every  commercial  crisis.  Merchants  who  could  have 
obtained  the  aid  they  required  at  au  interest  of  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  tor  short  periods,  were  obliged  to  give  20  or 
30  per  cent.,  or  to  resort  to  forced  sales  of  goods  at  a  still 
greater  loss.  Experience  having  obtruded  these  evils  on 
the  notice  of  Parliament,  a  sort  of  compromise  took  place, 
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of  which  English  legiBlation  affords  80  many  instancc8,"ftnd 
which  helps  to  make  our  laws  and  policy  the  mass  of  incon- 
sistency that  they  are.  The  law  was  refonned  as  a  persou 
reforms  a  tight  ehoe,  who  cuts  a  hole  in  it  where  it  pinches 
hardest,  and  continues  to  wear  it.  Betaining  the  erroneous 
principle  as  a  general  rule,  Parliament  allowed  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  in  which  the  practical  mischief  was  most 
flagrant.  It  left  the  usury  laws  unrepealed,  but  exempted 
bills  of  exchange,  of  not  more  than  three  months'  date,  from 
their  operation.  Some  years  afterwards  the  laws  were  re- 
pealed in  regard  to  all  other  contracts,  but  left  in  force  as  to 
all  those  which  relate  to  land.  Not  a  particle  of  reason  could 
be  given  for  making  this  extraordinary  distinction  ;  hut  the 
*'  agricultui'al  mind  "  was  of  opinion  that  the  interest  on 
mortgages,  though  it  hardly  ever  came  up  to  the  permitted 
point,  would  come  up  to  a  still  higher  point ;  and  the  usury 
laws  were  maintained  that  the  landlords  might,  aa  they 
thought,  be  enabled  to  borrow  below  tlie  market  rate,  as  the 
com-lawa  were  kept  up  that  the  same  class  might  be  able 
to  sell  com  above  the  market  rate.  The  modesty  of  the 
pretension  was  quite  worthy  of  tlie  intelligence  which  could 
think  that  the  end  aimed  at  was  in  any  way  forwarded  by 
the  means  used. 

With  regard  to  the  "  prodigals  and  projectors  "  spoken 
of  by  Adam  Smith  ;  no  law  can  prevent  a  prodigal  from 
raining  himself,  unless  it  lays  him  or  his  property  under  ao- 
tnal  restraint,  according  to  the  unjustifiable  practice  of  the 
Boman  Law  and  some  of  the  Continental  systems  founded 
on  it.  The  only  effect  of  usury  law  upon  a  prodigal,  is  to 
make  his  ruin  rather  more  expeditious,  by  driving  him  to  a 
disreputable  class  of  money-dealers,  and  rendering  the  con- 
ditions more  onerous  by  the  extra  risk  created  by  the  law, 
Ab  for  projectors,  a  term,  in  its  unfavourable  sense,  rather 
unfairly  applied  to  every  person  who  has  a  project ;  snch 
laws  may  put  a  veto  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  most  prom- 
ising enterprise,  when  planned,  as  it  generally  is,  by  a  per- 
son who  docs  not  possess  capital  adequate  to  its  successfiil 
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completion.  Many  of  the  greatest  improTemcDte  vere  at 
firdt  looked  Bhj'ly  on  hy  capitalists,  and  lutd  to  wait  long 
before  they  found  one  Biifficiently  adventuroiiB  to  be  the 
lirst  in  a  new  path :  many  years  elapsed  before  Stephenson 
could  convince  even  tlio  enterprising  mercantile  pnblic  of 
Liverpool  and  Mancliest^,  of  the  advantage  of  Babstitntiog 
railways  for  tnrnpike-roads ;  and  plans  on  which  great  la- 
boor  and  large  Biims  have  been  expended  with  little  visible 
result,  (the  epoch  in  their  progress  when  predictions  of  fail- 
nre  are  most  rife,)  may  be  indefinitely  Baspended,  or  alto- 
getlier  dropped,  and  the  outlay  all  lost,  if,  when  the  original 
funds  are  exhausted,  the  law  will  not  allow  more  to  be 
raised  on  tlio  terms  on  which  people  are  willing  to  expose  it 
to  the  chances  of  an  enterprise  not  yet  secnre  of  snccess. 

§  3.  Loans  are  not  Uie  only  kind  of  contract,  of  whicli  [/" 
governments  have  tliunght  themselves  qualified  to  regulate 
the  conditions  better  than  the  persons  interested.  There  i* 
scarcely  any  commodity  which  they  have  not,  at  some  pliiec 
or  time,  endeavoured  to  make  either  deiu«r  or  dieaper  tlion 
it  would  be  if  left  to  itBelf.  The  most  plausible  case  for  arti- 
ficially cheapening  a  commodity,  is  that  of  food.  Tlie  de- 
sirableness of  the  object  is  in  this  case  undeniable.  But 
since  the  average  price  of  food,  like  that  of  other  things, 
confonus  to  the  cost  of  production  with  the  addition  of  the 
usual  profit ;  if  this  price  is  not  expected  by  the  farmer,  he 
will,  unless  compelled  by  law,  produce  no  more  than  he  re- 
quires for  his  own  consamption  :  and  the  law  therefore,  if 
absolutely  determined  to  have  food  cheaper,  mnst  substitnte, 
for  the  ordinary  motives  to  cultivation,  a  system  of  penal- 
ties. If  it  shrinks  from  doing  this,  it  has  no  resource  but 
that  of  taxing  the  whole  nation,  to  give  a  bounty  or  pre- 
mium to  the  grower  or  importer  of  com,  thus  giving  every- 
body cheap  bread  at  the  expense  of  all :  in  reality  ft  largews 
to  those  who  do  not  pay  taxes,  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
do ;  one  of  the  forms  of  a  practice  essentially  bad,  that  of 
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converting  the  working  claEses  iuto  nnworking  classes  by 
making  them  a  present  of  sabststence. 

It  is  not  liowever  so  much  tlie  general  or  average  price 
/  of  food,  as  its  occasional  bigh  price  in  times  of  emergency, 
■which  governments  have  studied  to  reduce.  In  Eome  cases, 
as  for  example  the  famous  "  maximum  "  of  the  revolution- 
ary government  of  1793,  the  compulsory  regulation  was  an 
attempt  by  the  ruling  powers  to  counteract  the  oecessaiy 
consequences  of  their  own  acts ;  to  scatter  an  indefinite 
abundance  of  the  circulating  medinm  with  one  hand,  and 
keep  down  prices 'with  the  other;  a  thing  manifestly  im- 
possible nndcr  any  regime  except  one  of  nnmitigated  terror. 
In  case  of  actual  scarcity,  governments  are  oflen  urged,  as 
tliey  were  in  tJie  Irish  emergency  of  1847,  to  take  measures 
of  some  sort  for  moderating  the  price  of  food.  But  the 
price  of  a  thing  cannot  be  raised  by  deficiency  of  supply, 
beyond  what  is  sufficient  to  make  a  corresponding  redcction 
of  the  consumption  ;  and  if  a  government  prevents  this  re- 
duction from  being  brought  about  by  a  rise  of  price,  there 
remains  no  mode  of  effecting  it  unless  by  taking  possession 
of  all  the  food,  and  serving  it  out  in  rations,  as  in  a  beai^ed 
town.  In  a  real  scarcity,  nothing  can  aflbrd  general  relief, 
except  a  determination  by  the  richer  classes  to  diminish 
their  own  consumption.  If  they  bny  and  consumo  their 
usual  quantity  of  food,  and  content  themselves  with  giving 
money,  they  do  no  good.  The  price  is  forced  up  until  the 
poorest  competitors  have  no  longer  the  means  of  competing, 
and  the  privation  of  food  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the 
indigent,  the  other  classes  being  only  affected  pecuniarily. 
When  the  supply  is  insufficient,  somebody  must  consumo 
less,  and  if  every  rich  person  is  determined  not  to  be  that 
somebody,  all  they  do  by  subsidizing  their  poorer  competi- 
tors is  to  force  up  the  price  so  much  the  higher,  with  no 
efiect  but  to  enrich  the  corn-dealer,  the  very  reverse  of  what 
is  desired  by  those  who  recommend  such  uieaeures.  All 
that  governments  eau  do  in  audi  emergencies,  is  to  counsel 
a  general  moderation  in  consuniption,  and  to  interdict  such 
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tinda  of  it  as  are  not  of  primary  importaBOe.  Direct  meas- 
ureB  at  the  cost  of  the  Btate,  to  procure  food  from  a  distance, 
are  expedient  when  from  pecDiiar  reasoua  the  thing  is  not 
likely  to  be  done  by  private  epeculation.  In  any  other  case 
they  are  a  great  error.  Private  speculators  will  not,  in  ench 
cases,  venture  to  compete  with  the  government ;  and  though 
a  government  can  do  more  than  any  one  merohant,  it  cannot  '-^ 
do  nearly  so  much  as  all  merchants. 

§  4.  Governments,  however,  are  oftener  chai^able 
with  having  attempted,  too  Bucceesfully,  to  make  things 
dear,  than  with  having  aimed  by  wrong  means  at  making  \^ 
them  cheap.  The  usnal  instrument  for  prodncing  artificial  \^ 
dearn^s  is  monopoly.  To  confer  a  monopoly  npon  a  pro- 
ducer or  dealer,  or  upon  a  eet  of  producers  or  dealers  not 
too  numerous  to  combine,  is  to  give  them  the  power  of  levy- 
ing any  amount  of  taxation  on  the  public,  for  their  indi- 
vidual benefit,  which  will  not  make  the  public  forego  the 
use  of  the  commodity.  When  the  sharers  in  the  monopoly 
are  so  numerous  and  so  widely  scattered  that  they  are  pre- 
vented from  combining,  the  evil  is  considerably  less :  but 
even  then  the  competition  is  not  bo  active  among  a  limited, 
as  among  an  unlimited  number.  Tliose  who  feel  assured  of  a 
fair  average  proportion  in  the  general  business,  are  seldom 
eager  to  get  a  larger  share,  by  foregoing  a  portion  of  their 
profits.  A  limitation  of  compietitiou,  however  partial,  may 
have  mischievous  effects  quite  disproportioned  to  the  appar- 
ent cause.  Tlie  mere  exclusion  of  foreigners,  from  a  branch 
of  industry  open  to  the  free  competition  of  every  native, 
has  been  known,  even  in  England,  to  render  that  branch  a 
conspicuous  exception  to  the  general  industrial  energy  of 
the  country.  The  silk  manufacture  of  England  remained 
far  behind  that  of  otlier  countries  of  Europe,  so  long  as  the 
foreign  fabrics  were  prohibited.  In  addition  to  tbe  tax  lev- 
ied for  the  profit,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  monopolists,  the 
consumer  thus  pays  an  additional  tax  for  their  laziness  and 
incapacity.    "When  relieved  from  the  immediate  stimulus 
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of  competition,  producers  ftnd  dealers  grow  indiffereDt  to 
the  dictates  of  tbeir  ultimate  pecuniary  interest ;  preferring 
to  the  most  bopelul  proepects,  the  present  ease  of  adhering 
to  routine.  A  person  who  is  already  thriving,  seldom  pnta 
himself  out  of  bis  way  to  commence  even  a  lucrative  im- 
provement, nnless  urged  by  the  additional  motive  of  fear 
lest  some  rival  should  supplant  him  by  getting  possession 
of  it  before  him. 

The  condemnation  of  monopolies  ought  not  to  extend  to 
patents,  by  whidi  the  originator  of  an  improved  process  is 
allowed  to  enjoy,  for  a  limited  period,  the  exclusive  privi- 
l^;e  of  using  his  own  improvement.  This  is  not  making 
the  commodity  dear  for  his  benefit,  but  merely  postponing 
a  part  of  the  mcreased  cheapness,  which  the  public  owe  to 
the  iuventor,  in  order  to  compensate  and  reward  him  fiH* 
the  service.  Tliat  lie  ought  to  be  both  compensated  and 
rewarded  for  it,  will  not  be  denied,  and  also  that  if  all  nere 
at  once  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  his  ingenuity,  with- 
out having  shared  the  labours  or  the  expenses  which  he  had 
to  incur  in  bringing  hia  idea  into  a  practical  shape,  either 
such  expenses  and  labours  would  be  undergone  by  nobody, 
except  very  opulent  and  very  public-spirited  persons,  or  the 
state  must  put  a  value  on  the  service  rendered  by  an  in- 
ventor, and  make  liim  a  pecuniary  grant.  This  has  been 
done  in  some  instances,  and  may  be  done  without  inconve- 
nience in  cases  of  very  conspicuous  public  benefit ;  but  in 
general  an  exclusive  privilege,  of  temporary  duration,  is 
preferable ;  because  it  leaves  nothing  to  any  one's  discre- 
tion ;  because  the  reward  confeiTed  by  it  depends  upon  the 
invention's  being  found  useful,  and  tiie  greater  the  uscfnl- 
nesB  the  greater  the  reward ;  and  because  it  is  paid  by  the 
very  persons  to  whom  the  service  is  rraidered,  the  consu- 
mers of  the  commodity.  So  decisive,  indeed,  are  those  con- 
siderations, that  if  the  system  of  patents  were  abandoned 
for  that  of  rewards  by  the  state,  the  best  shape  which  these 
could  assume  would  be  that  of  a  small  temporary  tax,  im- 
posed for  the  inventor's  beneiit,  on  all  persons  making  use 
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of  the  invention.  To  this,  however,  or  to  any  otter  Bjstem 
■wliich  would  vest  in  the  state  the  power  of  deciding  wheth- 
er an  inventor  sbonM  doiive  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
the  pablic  benefit  which  he  confers,  tlie  objectiooB  are  evi- 
dently stronger  and  more  fundamental  than  the  strongest 
which  can  possibly  be  urged  against  patents :  and  I  have 
seen  with  real  alarm  several  recent  attempts,  in  quarters 
carrj'ing  some  authority,  to  impugn  the  principle  of  patenta 
altogether ;  attempts  which,  if  practically  sncceBeful,  would 
enthrone  free  stealing  under  the  prostituted  name  of  free 
trade,  and  make  the  men  of  brains,  still  more  than  at  pres- 
ent, the  neody  retainers  and  dependents  of  the  men  of 
money-bags, 

§  5.  I  pass  to  another  kind  of  government  interfer- 
ence, in  which  the  end  and  the  meEuw  are  alike  odious,  but 
which  existed  in  England  until  not  bo  much  as  a.  generation 
ago,  and  is  in  full  vigour  at  this  day  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. I  mean  the  laws  against  combinations  of  workmen  to  1^ 
ratso  wages ;  ]a,-\vs  enacted  and  maintained  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  keeping  wages  low,  as  the  famous  Statute  of  La- 
bourers was  passed  by  a  legislature  of  employers,  to  prevent 
the  labouring  class,  wht^  its  numbers  had  been  thinned  by 
a  pestilence,  fixim  taking  advantage  of  the  diminished  com- 
petition to  obtain  higher  wages.  Such  laws  exhibit  tlie  in- 
fernal spirit  of  the  slave  master,  when  to  retain  the  working 
classes  in  avowed  slavery  has  ceased  to  be  practicable. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  working  classes,  by  combining 
among  themselves,  to  raise  or  keep  up  the  general  rate  of 
wages,  it  needs  hardly  be  said  that  this  would  be  &  thing 
not  to  be  punished,  but  to  be  welcomed  and  rejoiced  at 
TFufortunately  the  effect  is  quite  beyond  attainment  by  sucli 
means.  The  mulUtudes  who  compose  the  working  class  are 
too  numerous  and  too  widely  scattered  to  combine  at  all, 
much  more  to  combine  effectaally.  If  tbey  could  do  so, 
they  might  doubtless  succeed  in  diminishing  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  obtaining  the  same  wages  for  leas  work.    But 
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if  they  aimed  at  obtaiDiDg  actaalty  higher  wages  than  the 
rate  fixed  by  demaDd  and  supply — the  rate  wliich  dietrib- 
ntee  tlie  whole  dircnlatiog  capital  of  the  country  among 
the  entire  working  population — this  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  keeping  a  part  of  their  number  permanently  ont 
of  employment.  As  eiipport  from  pnblic  charity  would  of 
course  be  refused  to  those  who  could  get  work  and  would 
not  accept  it,  they  would  be  tlirown  for  support  upon  the 
trades  union  of  wliiuh  they  were  members ;  and  the  work- 
people collectively  nould  be  no  better  off  tban  before,  hav- 
ing to  support  the  same  numbers  out  of  the  same  aggregate 
wages.  In  this  way,  howevei-,  the  class  would  have  its  at- 
tention forcibly  drawn  to  tlie  fact  of  a  superfluity  of  utim- 
bers,  and  to  the  necessity,  if  they  would  have  higher  wages, 
of  proportioning  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand. 

Combinations  to  keep  up  wages  are  gometimes  successful, 
in  trades  where  the  workpeople  are  few  in  number,  and  col- 
lected in  a  small  number  of  local  centres.  It  is  questionable 
if  combinations  ever  had  the  smaltest  effect  on  the  permanent 
remuneration  of  spinners  or  weavers ;  but  the  journeymen 
type-founders,  by  a  close  combination,  are  able,  it  is  said,  to 
keep  up  a  rate  of  wages  much  beyond  that  which  is  usual  in 
employments  of  equal  hardness  and  skill ;  and  even  the 
tailors,  s  much  more  numerous  class,  are  understood  to  have 
had,  to  some  extent,  a  similar  success.  A  rise  of  wages,  thus 
confioed  to  particular  eraployraents,  ia  not  (like  a  rise  of  gen- 
eral wages)  defrayed  from  profits,  but  raises  the  value  and 
price  of  the  particular  article,  and  falls  on  the  consumer; 
the  capitalist  who  produces  the  commodity  being  only  injured 
in  so  far  as  the  high  price  tends  to  narrow  the  market ;  and 
not  even  then,  unless  it  does  so  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that 
of  the  rise  of  price ;  for  though,  at  higher  wages,  he  employs, 
with  a  given  capital,  fewer  workpeople,  and  obtains  less  of 
the  commodity,  yet,  if  he  can  sell  the  whole  of  this  dimin- 
ished quantity  at  the  liigher  price,  his  profits  are  as  great  as 
before. 

This  partial  rise  of  wages,  if  not  gained  at  the  expeotse 
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of  the  remainder  of  tlie  working  class,  ouglit  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  evil.  The  consumer,  indeed,  must  pay  for  it ; 
but  cheapness  of  goods  is  desirable  only  when  the  cause  of 
it  is  that  tlieir  prodnction  coflta  httle  labonr,  and  not  when 
occasioned  by  that  labour's  being  ill  remnnerated.  It  may 
appear,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  that  the  high  wages  of  the  type- 
iuunders  (for  example)  are  obtained  at  the  general  cost  of 
the  labouring  class.  This  high  remnncrntion  either  causes 
fewer  persons  to  find  employment  in  the  trade,  or,  if  not, 
most  lead  to  the  investment  of  more  capital  in  it,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  trades :  in  the  first  case,  it  throws  an  addi- 
tional number  of  labourers  on  the  general  market ;  in  the 
second,  it  withdraws  from  that  market  a  portion  of  the  de- 
mand ;  effects,  both  of  which  are  injurions  to  the  working 
classes.  Such,  indeed,  would  really  he  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful combination  in  a  particular  trade  or  trades,  for  some 
time  after  its  formation ;  but  when  it  is  a  permanent  thing, 
the  principles  so  ollen  insisted  upon  in  this  treatise,  show 
that  it  can  have  no  such  effect.  The  habitual  earnings  of 
the  working  classes  at  large  can  be  affected  hy  notliing  bnt 
the  habitual  requirements  of  tlie  labouring  people :  these 
indeed  may  be  altered,  but  while  they  remain  the  same, 
wages  never  fall  permanently  below  the  standard  of  these 
requirements,  and  do  not  long  remain  above  that  standard. 
If  there  had  been  no  combinations  in  particular  trades,'  and 
the  wages  of  those  trades  had  never  been  kept  above  tlie 
common  level,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
mon level  would  have  been  at  all  higher  than  it  now  is. 
There  would  merely  have  been  a  greater  number  of  people 
altogether,  and  a  smaller  number  of  exceptions  to  the  ordi* 
nary  low  rate  of  wages. 

If,  therefore,  no  improvement  were  to  be  hoped  for  in 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  working  classes,  the  success 
of  a  portion  of  them,  however  small,  in  keeping  their  wages 
by  combination  above  the  market  rate,  would  be  wholly  a 
matter  of  satisfaction.  But  when  the  elevation  of  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  entire  body  has  at  last  become  a 
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tiling  not  beyond  the  roach  of  rational  effort,  it  is  time  that 
tiic  better  paid  classes  of  skilled  artisans  shonld  seek  tlieir 
own  advantage  in  common  witli,  and  not  by  the  exclusion 
of,  theii-  fellow  laboarere.  While  they  continue  to  fix  their 
hopea  on  hedging  themselves  in  against  competition,  and 
protecting  their  own  wages  by  shutting  out  others  from 
aMcaa  to  their  employment,  nothing  better  can  be  expected 
from  them  than  tliat  total  absence  of  any  large  and  generous 
aims,  that  almost  open  disregard  of  all  other  objects  than 
Iiigh  wages  and  little  work  for  their  own  small  body,  which 
were  so  deplorably  evident  in  the  proceedings  and  manifes- 
toes of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  during  their 
quarrel  with  their  employers.  Snccess,  even  if  attainable, 
in  raising  up  a  protected  class  of  working  people,  would 
now  bo  a  hindrance,  instead  of  a  help,  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  working  classes  at  large. 

But  though  combinations  to  keep  up  wages  are  seldom 
effectual,  and  when  effectual,  are,  for  ^e  reasons  which  I 
have  assigned,  seldom  desirable,  the  right  of  making  the 
attempt  is  ono  which  cannot  be  refused  to  any  portion  of  ■ 
the  working  population  without  great  injustice,  or  without 
the  probability  of  fatally  misleading  them  respecting  the 
circamatances  which  determine  their  condition.  So  long  as 
combinations  to  raise  wages  were  prohibited  by  law,  the 
law  appeared  to  the  operatives  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the 
low  wages  which  there  was  no  denying  that  it  had  done  its 
best  to  produce.  Experience  of  strikes  has  been  the  best 
teacher  of  the  labouring  classes  on  the  subject  of  the  relation 
between  wages  and  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour:  and 
it  is  most  important  that  this  course  of  instruction  should 
not  be  disturbed. 
^  It  is  a  great  error  to  condemn,  per  ae  and  absolutely, 
either  trades  unions  or  the  collective  action  of  strikes.  I 
grant  that  a  strike  is  wrong  whenever  it  is  foolish,  and  it  is 
foolish  whenever  it  attempts  to  raise  wages  above  that  mar- 
ket rate  which  is  rendered  possible  by  the  demand  and 
supply.     Bat  demand  and  supply  are  not  physical  agencies, 
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wbich  thrnst  a  giv^n  amoimt  of  wages  into  a  labonrer's 
hand  without  the  participation  of  his  own  will  and  actioRB. 
The  market  rate  is  not  fixed  &r  him  hj  some  self-acting 
instroment,  but  is  the  result  of  bargaining  between  human 
beings — of  what  Adam  Smith  calls  ^  the  higgling  of  the 
market ; "  and  those  who  do  not  "  higgle  "  will  long  con- 
tinue to  pay,  even  over  a  counter,  more  than  the  market 
price  for  their  purchasee.  Still  more  might  poor  labourers 
who  hare  to  do  with  rich  employers,  remain  long  without 
the  amoimt  of  wages  which  the  demand  for  their  labour 
woald  justify,  nulese,  in  venuicular  phrase,  they  stood  out 
for  it :  and  how  can  they  stand  ont  for  terms  without  organ- 
ized concert  J  What  chance  would  any  labourer  have,  who 
stmok  singly  for  an  advance  of  wages!  How  could  he 
even  know  whether  the  state  of  the  market  admitted  of  a 
rise,  except  by  consultation  witb  his  fellows,  naturally  lead- 
ing to  concerted  action  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  asso- 
ciations of  labourers,  of  a  natnre  similar  to  trades  unions,  far 
from  being  a  hindrance  to  a  free  market  for  labour,  are  the 
necessary  instrumentality  of  that  free  market ;  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  enabling  the  sellers  of  labour  to  take  due 
care  of  their  own  interests  under  a  ayetem  of  competition. 
There  is  an  ulterior  consideration  of  much  importance,  to 
which  attention  was  for  the  first  time  drawn  by  Mr.  Henry 
Fawcett,  in  an  article  in  the  Wcstmin^er  Revieio.  Expt>- 
rience  has  at  lengtli  enabled  the  more  intelligent  trades  to 
take  a  tolerably  ccorect  measure  of  the  circiuustanees  on 
which  the  snccess  of  a  atrike  for  an  advance  of  wages 
depends.  The  workmen  are  now  nearly  as  well  informed  as 
the  master,  of  the  state  of  tbe  market  for  his  commodities ; 
they  can  calculate  liis  gains  and  his  expenses,  tliey  know 
when  hie  trade  is  or  is  not  prosperous,  and  <mly  when  it  is, 
are  they  ever  again  likely  to  strike  for  higher  wages ;  which 
wages  their  known  readinesa  to  strike  makes  their  employers 
for  the  most  part,  willing  in  that  case,  to  concede.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  make  a  rise 
of  wages,  in  any  particular  trade,  usually  consequent  upon 
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a  rise  of  profits,  ■which,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  observes,  is  a  com- 
inencement  of  that  regular  participation  of  the  labourers  in 
the  profits  derived  from  their  labour,  every  tendency  to 
which,  for  the  reason  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,*  it  is  so 
important  to  encourage,  since  to  it  we  have  chiefly  to  look  for 
any  radical  improvement  in  the  social  and  economical  rela- 
tion between  labour  and  capital.  Strikes,  therefore,  and  the 
trade  societies  which  render  strikes  possible,  are  for  these 
various  reasons  not  a  mischievous,  but  on  the  contrary,  a 
valuable  part  of  tlie  existing  machinery  of  society. 

It  is,  however,  an  indispensable  condition  of  tolerating 
combinations,  that  they  should  be  voluntary.  No  severity, 
necessary  to  the  purpose,  is  too  great  to  be  employed  against 
attempts  to  compel  workmen  to  join  a  onion,  or  take  part 
in  a  strike,  by  threats  or  violence.  Mere  moral  compulsion 
by  tlie  espreasion  of  opinion,  the  law  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  ;  it  belongs  to  more  enlightened  opinion  to  restrain  it, 
by  rectifying  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  people.  Other 
questions  arise  when  the  combination,  being  voluntary,  pro- 
poses to  itself  objects  really  contrary  to  the  public  good. 
High  wages  and  short  hoars  are  generally  good  objects,  or, 
at  all  events,  may  be  so :  but  in  many  trades  unions,  it  is 
among  the  rules  that  there  shall  be  no  task  work,  or  no 
difference  of  pay  between  the  most  expert  workmen  and  the 
most  unskilful,  or  that  no  member  of  the  anion  shall  earn 
more  than  a  certain  sum  per  week,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  more  employment  for  the  rest ;  and  the  abolition  of 
piece  work,  under  more  or  less  of  modification,  held  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  demands  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society.  These  are  combinations  to  effect  objects  which  are 
pernicious.  Their  success,  even  when  only  partial,  is  a 
public  mischief;  and  were  it  complete,  would  be  equal  in 
magnitude  to  almoet  any  of  the  evils  arising  from  bad 
economical  legislation.  Hardly  anything  worse  can  be 
said  of  the  worst  laws  on  the  subject  of  industry  and  its 
remuneration,  consistent  witli  the  personal  freedom  of  tho 
*  Supra,  book  y.  chop,  vll 
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labourer,  than  that  tliey  place  the  energetic  and  the  idle, 
the  skilfnl  and  the  incompetent,  on  a  level :  and  tliis,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  in  itself  possible,  it  is  the  diroct  tendency  of  the 
r^ulations  of  these  anions  to  do.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  as  a  consequence  that  the  law  would  be  warranted 
in  making  the  formation  of  such  associations  illegal  and 
pnnishable.  Independently  of  all  eonsiderations  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  the  beet  intereetB  of  the  human  race  impera- 
tively require  that  all  economical  experiments,  voluntarily 
undertaken,  should  have  the  fullest  license,  and  that  force 
and  fraud  sliould  be  the  only  means  of  attempting  to  bene- 
fit themselves,  which  are  interdicted  to  the  less  fortnnato 
classes  of  the  community.* 

§  6.  Among  the  modes  of  undue  ezercisc  of  the 
power  of  government,  on  which  I  have  commented  in  this 
chapter,  I  have  included  only  such  as  rest  on  theories  which 
have  still  more  or  less  of  footing  in  the  most  enlightened 
countries.  I  have  not  spoken  of  some  which  have  done  still 
greater  mischief  in  times  not  long  past,  but  which  are  now 
generally  given  up,  at  least  in  theoiy,  though  enough  of 
them  still  remains  in  practice  to  make  it  impossible  as  yet 
to  class  them  among  exploded  errore. 

The  notion,  for  example,  that  a  government  should 
choose  opinions  for  the  people,  and  should  not  suffer  any 
doctrines  in  politics,  monUs,  law,  or  religion,  but  such  as  it 

*  Whoever  wishefi  to  understand  the  qucitloD  of  Tr«<te  Coniblnalioni  as  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Toridng  peopk,  should  make  himself  acquuDtod 
vith  a  pamphlet  pubUabcd  in  1660  under  the  tide  "  Trades  UnioDs  and  Strike*, 
their  PhiloBophf  and  Intention,  bf  T.  J.  Dunning,  Secretary  to  the  London  Coa- 
Bolidated  Societj  of  Bookbinders."  There  are  man;  opiniong  la  tbis  able  tnci 
in  which  I  onlf  partiallj,  and  some  in  which  I  do  not  at  all,  coiituide.  Bat 
there  are  also  man;  sound  argumenta,  and  an  inacructire  ezpoeura  of  the  com- 
moD  faUftcies  of  opponents.  Headers  of  other  classes  will  ace  with  surprise,  not 
only  how  great  ■  portion  of  truth  the  Uniona  have  on  their  side,  but  how  much 
less  flagrant  and  candemnable  eren  thdr  errors  appear,  when  seen  under  the 
ispect  in  which  it  is  <»ly  natural  that  the  working  classes  dioald  IbemselTea  re- 
gard titem. 
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approves,  to  be  printed  or  publicly  professed,  may  be  said  to 
be  altogether  abandoned  as  a  gener^  thesis.  It  is  now  well 
understood  that  a  regime  of  this  sort  is  fatal  to  all  proepority, 
even  of  an  economical  kind :  that  the  human  mind,  when 
prevented  either  by  fear  of  the  law  or  by  fear  of  opinion 
i'mm  exercising  its  faculties  freely  on  the  most  important 
subjects,  acquires  a  general  torpidity  and  imbecility,  by 
which,  wlien  they  reach  a  certain  point,  it  is  disqualified 
from  making  any  considerable  advances  even  in  the  common 
affaire  of  life,  and  which,  when  greater  still,  make  it  gradually 
lose  even  its  previons  attainments.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
decisive  example  than  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  two  centuries 
after  the  Reformation,  Tlie  decline  of  tliose  countries  in 
national  greatness  and  even  in  material  civilization,  while 
almost  all  the  other  nations  of  £uroi>e  were  nninterruptedly 
advancing,  has  been  ascribed  to  Tarions  causes,  but  there  is 
one  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  them  all ;  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  and  the  system  of  mental  slavery  of  which  it  is 
the  symbol. 

Yet  although  these  truths  are  very  widely  recognised, 
and  freedom  both  of  opinion  and  of  discussion  is  admitted 
as  an  axiom  in  all  free  countries,  this  apparent  liberality 
and  tolerance  has  acquired  so  little  of  the  authority  of  a 
principle,  that  it  is  always  ready  to  give  way  to  the  dread 
or  horror  inspired  by  some  particular  eort  of  opinions. 
Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yeu^  several  individuals  have 
suffered  imprisonment,  for  tlic  public  profession,  sometimes 
in  a  very  temperate  manner,  of  disbelief  in  religion  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  both  the  public  and  the  government,  at  the 
first  panic  which  arises  on  the  subject  of  Chartism  or  Com- 
munism, will  fly  to  similar  means  for  checking  the  prop- 
agation of  democratic  or  anti-property  doctrines.  In  this 
country,  however,  the  effective  restraints  on  mental  freedom 
proceed  much  less  from  the  law  or  the  government,  than 
from  the  intolerant  temper  of  the  national  mind  ;  arising  no 
longer  from  even  aa  respectable  a  source  as  bigotry  or  fana- 
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ticism,  but  rather  from  the  general  liabit,  both  in  opinion 
and  conduct,  of  making  adherence  to  custom  the  rule  of  life, 
and  enforcing  it,  by  social  penalties,  against  all  persons 
who,  witbont  a  party  to  back  them,  assert  their  individual 
independence. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  GROUNIIS  AND  LIMITS  OF  THE  LilSSER-FAlBB 
OB  NON-INTERFERENCE   PRINCIPLE. 

§  1,  We  have  now  reached  the  last  part  of  our  nnder- 
taking ;  the  discussion,  so  far  as  suited  to  this  treatise  (that 
is,  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  principle,  not  detail)  of  the 
limits  of  the  province  of  government  i  the  question,  to  what 
\  objects  governmental  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  society 
^iniay  or  should  extend,  over  and  above  those  which  neces- 
sarily appertain  to  it.  No  subject  has  been  more  keenly  con- 
tested in  the  present  age  :  the  contest,  however,  has  chiefly 
taken  place  round  certain  select  points,  with  only  flying 
excursions  in  the  rest  of  the  field.  Those  indeed  who  have 
discussed  any  particular  question  of  government  inter- 
ference, such  as  state  education  (spiritual  or  secular),  regn- 
lation  of  hours  of  labour,  a  public  provieion  for  the  poor, 
&c.  have  often  dealt  lai-gely  in  general  arguments,  far  out- 
Btretcliiog  the  special  application  made  of  tliem,  and  have 
shown  a  sufficiently  strong  bias  either  in  favour  of  letting 
things  alone,  or  in  favour  of  meddling ;  but  have  seldom 
declared,  or  apparently  decided  in  their  own  minds,  how 
far  they  would  carry  either  principle.  The  supporters  of 
interference  have  been  content  with  asserting  a  general 
right  and  dnty  on  the  part  of  government  to  intervene, 
wherever  its  intervention  would  be  useful :  and  when  those 
*\  who  liave  been  called  the  laisser-faire  school  have  attempt- 
""ed  any  definite  limitation  of  the  province  of  government, 
they  have  usually  restricted  it  to  the  protection  of  person 
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and  property  sgainat  force  and  fr&nd  ;  &  definition  to  wluch 
neither  they  nor  any  one  else  can  deliberately  adhere,  Bince 
it  excludes,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,* 
Bome  of  the  most  indispensable  and  nnanimouel;  recognised 
of  the  duties  of  government. 

Without  professing  entirely  to  supply  this  deficiency  of 
a  general  theory,  on  a  question  which  does  not,  as  I  con- 
ceive, admit  of  any  univereal  solution,  I  shall  attempt  to 
afford  some  little  aid  towards  the  resolution  of  this  class  of 
questions  as  they  arise,  by  examining,  in  the  most  general 
point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  can  be  considered,  what  L^ 
are  tlio  advantages,  and  what  the  evils  or  inconveniences, 
of  government  interference. 

"Wo  must  set  ont  by  distinguishing  between  two  kinds 
of  intervention  by  the  government,  which,  though  they  may 
relate  to  the  same  subject,  differ  widely  in  their  nature  and 
effects,  and  require,  for  their  justification,  motives  of  a  very 
different  degree  of  urgency.  Tlie  intervention  may  extend  to  i 
controlling  the  free  agency  of  individuals.  Government  may 
interdict  all  persons  from  doing  certain  things ;  or  from 
doing  them  without  its  authorization  ;  or  may  prescribe  to 
them  certain  things  to  be  done,  or  a  certain  manner  of  doing 
things  which  it  is  left  optional  with  them  to  do  or  to  abstain 
from.  This  ia  the  authoritative  interference  of  government,  i— 
There  is  another  kind  of  intervention  which  is  not  authori- 
tative: when  a  government,  instead  of  issuing  a  command 
and  enforcing  it  by  penalties,  adopts  the  couree  so  seldom 
resorted  to  by  governments,  and  of  which  such  important 
ose  might  he  made,  that  of  giving  advice,  and  promulgating 
information  ;  or  when,  leaving  individuals  free  to  use  their 
own  means  of  pursuing  any  object  of  general  interest,  the 
government,  not  meddling  with  them,  but  not  trusting  the 
object  solely  to  their  care,  establishes,  side  by  side  with  their 
arrangements,  an  agency  of  its  own  for  a  like  purpose.  Thii? 
it  is  one  thing  to  maintain  a  Chnrch  Establishment^  and 
another  to  refuse  toleration  to  other  religions,  or  to  persons 
'  Supra,  book  V.  chap.  1. 
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professing  no  religion.  It  is  one  thing  to  provide  achoole  or 
coilegee,  and  another  to  require  that  no  persoii  diall  aet  as 
iiu  instructor  of  youth  without  a  government  license.  There 
might  be  a  national  bank  or  a  government  maniifactorj', 
without  any  monopoly  against  private  baoke  and  manufac 
torice.  There  might  be  a  poetroffiee,  without  penalties 
against  the  conveyance  of  letters  by  oiher  raeaus.  There 
may  be  a  corpe  ^of  government  engineers  for  civil  pur< 
poses,  while  tlie  profession  of  a  civil  engineer  ia  free  to 
be  adopted  by  every  one.  There  may  be  public  hospitals, 
without  any  restriction  upon  private  medical  or  surgical 
practice. 

§  2,  It  is  evident,  even  at  first  sight,  that  the  authori- 
tative form  of  government  intervention  has  a  much  more 
limited  sphere  of  legitimate  action  than  the  other.  It  re- 
quires a  much  stronger  necessity  to  justify  it  in  any  case ; 
while  there  are  large  departments  of  human  life  from  which 
it  must  be  unreservedly  and  imperiously  excluded.  What- 
ever theory  we  adopt  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  social 
union,  and  under  whatever  political  institutions  we  live,  there 
is  a  circle  around  every  individual  human  being,  which  no 
government,  be  it  that  of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  the  many, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  overstep :  there  is  a  part  of  the  life 
of  every  person  who  has  come  to  years  of  discretion,  within 
which  the  individuality  of  that  person  onght  to  reign  uncon- 
trolled either  by  any  other  individual  or  by  the  public  col- 
lectively. That  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  some  space  in  hu- 
man existence  thus  entrenched  around,  and  sacred  &om  au- 
thoritative intrusion,  no  one  who  professes  the  smallest  re- 
gard to  liuman  freedom  or  dignity  will  call  in  questioD  :  the 
])oint  to  be  determined  is,  where  the  limit  should  be  placed ; 
how  lajge  a  province  of  human  life  this  reserved  territorj 
should  include.  I  apprehoid  that  it  ought  to  include  all 
that  part  which  concerns  only  the  life,  whether  inward  or 
outward,  of  the  individual,  and  does  not  affect  the  interests 
of  others,  or  affects  tliem  only  through  the  moral  influence 
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of  example.  With  respect  to  the  domahi  of  the  inward 
conscionaneas,  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  ae  much  of 
uxternal  conduct  ae  ie  pereonal  only,  involving  no  coDBe> 
quences,  none  at  least  of  a  painful  or  injnrioue  kind,  to 
other  people ;  I  hold  that  it  is  allowable  in  all,  and  in  the 
more  thonghtfnl  and  cultivated  oiten  a  duty,  to  asBcrt  and 
promulgate,  with  all  the  force  they  are  capable  of,  their 
opinion  of  what  is  good  or  bad,  admirable  or  contemptible, 
but  not  to  compel  otherB  to  oonfonn  to  that  opinion ;  wheth- 
er the  force  need  is  that  of  cxtra-legul  coercion,  or  exerts  it- 
self bj  meaufl  of  the  law. 

Even  in  those  portions  of  conduct  which  do  affect  the 
interest  of  others,  the  onus  of  making  out  a  case  always  lies 
on  the  defenders  of  legal  prohibitions.  It  is  not  a  merely 
constructive  or  presumptive  injury  to  others,  which  will 
justify  the  interference  of  law  with  individual  freedom.  To 
be  prevented  from  doing  what  one  is  inclined  to,  or  from 
acting  according  to  one's  own  judgment  of  what  is  desir- 
able, ia  not  only  always  irksome,  but  always  tends,  pro 
tanto,  to  starve  the  development  of  some  portion  of  the  bod- 
ily or  mental  faculties,  cither  sensittve  or  active ;  and  unless  . 
the  couBcieiice  of  the  individual  goes  freely  with  the  legal 
restraint,  it  partakes,  either  in  a  great  or  in  a  small  degree, 
of  the  degradation  {^slavery.  Scarcely  any  d^ee  of  util- 
ity, short  of  absolate  necessity,  will  justify  a  prohibitory 
regulation,  unlees  it  can  also  bo  made  to  recommend  itself 
to  tlio  general  conscience ;  unless  persons  of  ordinary  good 
intentions  either  believe  already,  or  can  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  thing  prohibited  is  a  thing  which  they  ought 
not  to  wish  to  do. 

It  is  otiierwiae  with  governmental  interferences,  which 
do  not  restndn  individual  free  agency.  When  a  govern- 
ment provides  means  for  fulfilling  a  certain  end,  leaving  in- 
dividuals free  to  avaJl  thoinselves  of  different  means  if  in 
their  opinion  preferable,  thei-e  ia  no  infringement  of  liberty, 
no  irksome  or  degrading  restraint.  One  of  the  prinei]^] 
objections    to   government    iutorference    is    then    absent. 
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There  is,  however,  in  almost  all  forms  of  government  ageo- 
cy,  one  tbiug  which  is  compulsory ;  tho  provieion  of  the 
^^ceuniary  means.  These  are  derived  Irom  taxation  ;  or,  if 
existing  in  the  form  of  an  endowment  derived  from  public 
property,  they  are  still  the  cause  of  as  much  CMnpulsory 
taxation  sa  the  sale  or  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  property 
would  enable  to  be  dispeneed  with.*  And  the  objection  ne- 
cessarily attaching  to  compulsory  contributions,  is  almost  al- 
ways greatly  aggravated  by  the  ajcpenBive  precautions  and 
onerous  restrictions,  which  are  indispeDsable  to  prevKit  eva- 
sion of  a  compulsory  tax. 

/  §  3.  A  second  general  objection  to  government  agency, 
\  is  that  every  increase  of  the  functions  devolving  on  the  gov- 
ernment is  an  increase  of  ite  power,  both  in  the  form  of  au- 
thority, and  still  more,  in  the  indirect  form  of  inHaence. 
The  importance  of  this  consideration,  in  respect  to  political 
freedom,  lias  iu  general  been  quite  sufficiently  recognised, 
at  least  in  England  ;  but  many,  in  latter  tlmee,  have  been 
prone  to  think  that  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment is  only  essential  when  the  gov^nment  itself  is  badly 
constituted  ;  when  it  does  not  represent  the  people,  but  is 
the  organ  of  a  class,  or  coalition  of  classes :  aud  that  a  gov- 
ernment of  sufficiently  popular  constitntitHi  might  be  trust- 
ed with  any  amount  of  power  over  the  nation,  since  its 
power  would  be  only  that  of  tho  nation  over  itself.  This 
might  be  true,  if  tho  nation,  in  such  cases,  did  not  practi- 
cally mean  a  mere  majority  of  the  nation,  and  if  miuorities 
were  only  capable  of  oppressing,  but  not  of  being  oppressed. 
Experience,  however,  proves  that  the  depositariea  of  power 
who  are  mere  del^ates  of  the  people,  that  is  of  a  majority, 

*  Tho  00I7  cues  Id  which  governrDcnt  ngeocj  EdtoItm  nothing  of  s  eompol- 
MiTj  nature,  are  tbe  ran  cases  !□  which,  witbont  any  artiAiial  monotMlj,  it  paji 
ila  own  eipenacs.  A  bridge  tniilt  with  public  money,  an  which  lolls  arc  mllect- 
ed,  Bufficieat  U>  pay  not  only  all  current  expense,  but  the  intcreat  of  the  or^tud 
outlay,  is  one  case  in  point.  Tbe  govertiincnt  railways  in  Belgium  and  Qermany 
are  another  eiainple.  Tbe  Post  Oiflce,  if  its  monopoly  were  abolished,  and  h 
•tOI  paid  ila  expoisei^  vould  be  aaotber. 
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are  qnite  fta  ready  (when  they  tiiink  they  ean  count  un  pop- 
ular Bnpport)  as  any  organs  of  oligarchy,  to  assume  arbitrary 
power,  and  encroach  nnduly  on  the  liberty  of  private  life. 
The  pnblic  collectively  is  abundantly  ready  to  impose,  not 
only  its  generally  narrow  views  of  its  interests,  but  its  ab-L^' 
Btiact  opinions,  and  even  its  tastes,  as  laws  binding  upon 
individosls.  And  the  present  civilization  tends  so  strongly 
to  make  the  power  of  persons  acting  in  masses  the  only  sub- 
stantial power  in  society,  that  there  nevur  was  more  necos-  ■ 
sity  for  surrounding  individual  independence  of  thought, 
speech,  and  conduct,  with  the  most  powerful  defaiccs,  in 
order  to  muntain  that  originality  of  mind  and  individualitr 
of  character,  which  are  the  only  source  of  any  real  progress, 
and  of  most  of  the  qnalities  which  nuke  the  human  race 
much  superior  to  any  herd  of  animals.  Hence  it  is  no  less 
important  in  a  democratic  than  in  any  other  government, 
that  all  tendency  on  the  part  of  pnblic  antltoritiee  to  stretch 
their  interference,  and  assume  a  power  of  any  sort  whidi 
can  easily  be  dispensed  with,  should  be  regarded  with  un- 
remitting jealousy.  Pafhaps  this  is  even  more  important  in 
a  democracy  than  in  any  other  form  of  political  society ;  be- 
catise,  where  public  opinion  is  sovereign,  an  individual  who 
is  oppressed  by  the  sovereign  does  not,  as  in  most  other 
states  of  things,  find  a  rival  power  to  which  he  can  appeal 
for  relief,  or,  at  all  events,  for  sympathy. 

§  4.  A  third  general  objeetion  to  govM?nment  agency, 
rests  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  Every  ad- 
ditional function  undertaken  by  die  government,  is  a  fresh 
occupation  imposed  upon  a  body  already  overcharged  with  L-* 
duties.  A  natnml  consequence  is  that  most  things  are  ill 
done ;  much  not  done  at  all,  because  the  government  is  not 
able  to  do  it  without  delays  which  are  fat^  to  its  pnrpoee ; 
that  the  more  troublesome,  and  less  showy,  of  the  functions 
undertaken,  arc  postponed  or  neglected,  and  ui  excuse  is 
always  ready  for  tlie  neglect ;  while  the  heads  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  their  miuds  so  fully  taken  up  with  official 
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details,  ID  however  perfimetory  a  m&imer  Buperintooded, 
that  they  have  bo  time  or  tbonght  to  Bpare  for  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and  the  prepuation  of  enlarged  meaa- 
nrea  of  social  improrement. 

But  these  inconTcmeQcee,  though  real  and  serions,  result 
much  more  from  the  bad  organization  of  govemments,  than 
from  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  duties  undertaken  by 
them.  Goverument  is  not  a  name  for  some  one  tnnctionary, 
or  definite  number  of  functionaries :  there  may  be  almoet 
any  amount  of  division  of  labour  within  the  administrative 
body  itself.  Hie  evU  in  question  is  felt  in  great  magnitude 
under  some  of  the  govemmeuta  of  the  Continent,  where  six 
or  eight  men,  liviug  at  the  capital  and  known  by  the  name 
of  miiiistere,  demand  that  the  whole  public  business  of  the 
country  shall  pass,  or  be  supposed  to  pass,  under  their  iadi- 
vidual  eye.  But  the  inconvenience  would  be  reduced  to  a 
very  manageable  compass,  in  a  country  in  which  there  was 
a  proper  distribntion  of  functions  between  the  central  and 
local  oSScers  of  government,  and  in  which  the  central  body 
was  divided  into  a  sufficient  number  of  departments.  When 
Parliament  thought  it  expedient  to  confer  on  the  govern* 
ment  an  inspecting  and  partially  controlling  authority  over 
railways,  it  did  not  add  railways  to  the  department  of  the 
Home  Minister,  but  created  a  Bailway  Board.  When  it 
determined  to  have  a  centf«l  superintending  authority  for 
pauper  administration,  it  established  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission. There  are  few  countries  in  which  a  greater  num- 
ber of  functions  are  discharged  by  publia  officers,  than  in 
some  states  of  the  American  Union,  particularly  the  New 
England  States :  but  the  division  of  labour  in  public  bnei- 
nesB  is  extreme ;  most  of  these  officers  being  not  even  ame- 
nable to  any  common  superior,  but  performing  their  duties 
freely,  under  the  double  check  of  eleotion  by  tlieir  townsmen, 
and  civil  as  woU  as  crimiaal  responsibility  to  the  tribunals. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  indispensable  to  good  government  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  administration,  whether  permanent  ar  tem- 
porary, should  extend  a  commanding,  though  general,  view 
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over  the  enaembie  of  all  the  iDterests  coafided,  in  any  degree, 
to  the  responsibilit}'  of  the  central  power.  Bat  with  a  skil- 
fol  internal  organization  of  the  odminietrative  machine, 
leaviug  to  BubordiaateB,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  local  sob- 
ordinates,  not  only  the  execution,  bat  to  a  great  degree  the  " 
control,  of  details ;  holding  them  accountable  for  the  rcBnlts 
of  their  acts  rather  than  for  the  acts  themeelveB,  except 
where  these  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals ; 
taking  the  most  effectual  eecurities  for  honest  and  capable 
appointments ;  opening  a  broad  path  to  promotion  from  the 
inferior  degrees  of  the  administrative  scale  to  the  superior ; 
leaving,  at  each  step,  to  the  fnnctionary,  a  wider  range  in 
the  origination  of  measures,  so  that,  in  the  highest  grade  of 
all,  deliberation  might  be  concentrated  on  the  great  collec- 
tive interests  of  the  country  in  each  department ;  if  all  this 
were  done,  the  government  would  not  probably  be  overbur- 
dened by  any  business,  in  other  respects  fit'to  be  undertaken 
by  it ;  though  the  overburdening  would  remain  ae  a  serious 
addition  to  tlie  inconveniences  incurred  by  its  andertaking 
any  which  was  unfit. 

§  5.  Sut  though  a  better  oi^anization  of  governments 
would  greatly  diminish  the  force  of  the  objection  to  the 
mere  multiplication  of  their  duties,  it  would  still  remain 
trae  that  in  all  the  more  advanced  communities,  the  great 
majoritj'  of  things  are  worse  done  by  the  intervention  of 

government,  than  the  individuals  most  interested  in  the     \ 

matter  would  do  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  done,  if  left  to 
themselves.  The  grounds  of  this  truth  are  expressed  with 
tolerable  exactness  in  the  popular  dictum,  that  people  un- 
derstand their  own  business  and  their  own  interests  better, 
and  care  for  f-hem  more,  than  the  government  does,  or  can 
be  expected  to  do.  This  maxim  holds  trae  througliont  the 
greatest  part  of  the  business  of  life,  and  wherever  it  is  true 
we  ought  to  condemn  every  kind  of  government  interven- 
tion that  conflicts  with  it.  The  inferiority  of  government 
agency,  for  example,  in  any  of  the  common  operations  of 
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indushy  or  commerce,  is  proved  by  tbe  &ct,  that  it  is  hard* 
\y  ever  able  to  muntain  itself  in  eqaal  coinpetitioti  with  in- 
dividual agency,  where  the  individnals  possess  the  requi^te 
degree  of  industrial  enterprise,  and  can  command  tlie  necee- 
sary  assemblage  of  means.  All  the  facilities  which  a  gov- 
ernment enjoys  of  access  to  information ;  aU  tho  means 
whicli  it  possesses  of  remunerating,  and  therefore  of  com- 
manding, the  best  available  talent  in  the  market — are  not 
ah  eq^uivalent  for  tlie  one  great  disadvantage  of  an  inferior 
interest  in  the  result. 

It  must  be  remembered,  besides,  that  even  if  a  govern- 
ment were  superior  in  intelligence  and  knowledge  to  any 
single  individual  in  the  nation,  it  must  be  inferior  to  all  the 
individuals  of  the  nation  taken  together.  It  can  neither 
possess  in  itself,  nor  eidist  in  its  service,  more  than  a  portion 
of  the  acquirements  and  capacities  which  the  country  eon- 
tains,  applicable  to  any  given  purpose.  ^Hiere  must  be 
many  persons  equally  qualified  for  the  work  with  those 
whom  the  government  employs,  even  if  it  selects  its  inetm- 
menta  with  no  reference  to  any  consideration  but  their  fit- 
ness. Now  these  are  the  very  persona  into  -whoau  hands,  in 
the  cases  of  most  common  occorrence,  a  system  of  individ- 
ual agency  naturally  tends  to  throw  the  work,  becaase  they 
are  capable  of  doing  it  better  or  on  cheaper  terms  tlian  any 
other  persons.  So  far  as  this  is  tbe  case,  it  is  evident  that 
government,  by  excluding  or  even  by  Bupereedlng  individ- 
ual agency,  either  substitutes  a  less  qualified  instrumentality 
for  one  better  qualified,  or  at  any  rate  substitutes  ita  own 
mode  of  accomplishing  the  work,  for  all  the  variety  of  modes 
which  would  be  tried  by  a  number  of  equally  qualified  per- 
sons aiming  at  the  eame  end  ;  a  competition  by  many  de- 
grees more  propitious  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  thui 
any  imiformity  of  system, 

§  6.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  the  reasons  against  the  extension  of  government 
agency.    Even  if  the  government  could  comprehend  within 
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itself^  ID  each  depaitment,  all  the  most  eminent  intellectual 
capaeitj  and  active  talt«it  of  the  nation,  it  would  not  be  the 
lesB  desirable  that  the  conduct  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
affairs  of  society  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  persons 
iiniQediatelj  interested  in  them.  The  basiness  of  life  is  an  •  ^ 
essential  part  of  tlie  practical  education  of  a  people  ;  with- 
out which,  book  and  school  instruction,  though  most  neces- 
sary and  salutary,  does  not  safflce  to  qualify  them  for  con- 
duct, and  for  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Instruction 
is  only  one  of  tlie  desiderata  of  mental  improvement ;  aa- 
otber,  almost  as  indispeDsablc,  is  a  Tigoroue  ezerciBe  of  the 
active  enei^cs;  labour,  contrivance,  judgment,  self-con- 
trol :  and  the  natural  stimnlns  to  these  ia  the  difficulties  of 
life.  This  doctrine  is  not  to  be  confounded  irith  the  com- 
placent optimism,  which  represents  the  evils  of  life  as  desir- 
able things,  because  they  call  foith  qualities  adapted  to 
combat  with  evils.  It  is  only  because  the  difficulties  exist, 
timt  the  quahties  which  combat  with  them  are  of  any  value. 
As  practical  beings  it  is  our  business  to  free  human  life  from 
as  many  as  possible  of  its  difficulties,  and  not  to  keep  up  a 
stock  of  them  as  hunters  preserve  game,  for  the  exercise  of 
purauing  it.  But  since  Ae  need  of  active  talent  and  prac- 
tical judgment  in  the  affairs  of  life  can  only  be  diminished, 
and  not,  even  on  the  nost  favourable  supposition,  done 
away  with,  it  ia  important  that  those  endowments  should  be 
cultivated  not  merely  in  a  select  few,  but  in  all,  and  that 
the  cultivation  should  be  more  varied  and  complete  than 
most  pcrsouB  are  able  to  find  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  their 
merely  individual  intereata.  A  people  among  whom  there 
18  no  habit  of  spoataneona  action  for  a  collective  interest — 
who  look  habitually  to  their  government  to  command  or 
prompt  them  in  all  matters  of  joint  concern — who  expect  to 
liave  everything  done  for  them,  except  what  can  be  made 
an  affair  of  mere  habit  and  routine— have  their  faculties 
only  half  developed  ;  their  education  is  dtrfective  !n  one  of 
its  moat  important  branches. 

Mot  only  is  the  cultivation  of  the  active  fecnlties  by  exer- 
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cJBc,  diffiised  tlirough  the  wliole  coramnnity,  in  itself  od6 
of  the  nioBt  Talnable  of  national  poBBesaioiiB :  it  is  r^idered, 
DOt  leas,  but  more,  uecesBaiy,  when  s  high  degree  of  that 
indispenBable  ciiltnre  is  systematically  kept  up  ia  the  chiefs 
and  functionaries  of  the  state.  There  eaonot  be  a  oombiua- 
lion  of  circumstances  more  dangerous  to  human  welfare, 
than  that  in  which  intelligence  and  talent  are  maintained 
at  a  high  standard  within  a  governing  corporation,  but  starved 
and  discotiraged  outside  the  pale.  Bueh  a  system,  more 
completely  than  any  other,  embodies  the  idea  of  despotism, 
by  arming  with  intclloctnal  superiority  fla  an  additional 
weapon,  those  who  have  already  the  l^al  power.  It  ap- 
proaches as  nearly  as  the  oi^anic  difference  between  human 
beings  and  other  animals  admits,  to  the  government  of 
sheep  by  their  shepherd,  without  anything  like  bo  strong  an 
interest  ns  the  shepherd  has  in  the  thriving  condition  of  the 
flock.  The  only  security  against  political  slavery,  is  the 
check  maintained  over  governors,  by  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence, activity,  and  public  spirit  among  the  governed.  Ex- 
perience proves  the  extreme  difficulty  of  permanently  keep- 
ing up  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  those  qualities ;  a  difE- 
oulty  which  increases,  as  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
security  rcinovea  one  afler  another  of  the  hardships,  embar- 
rassments, and  dangers  against  which  individuals  liad  for- 
merly no  resource  but  in  their  own  strength,  skill,  and 
courago.  It  is  therefore  of  supreme  importance  that  all 
classes  of  the  commonity  down  to  the  lowest,  should  have 
much  to  do  for  themselves ;  that  as  great  a  demand  should 
be  made  upon  their  intelligence  and  virtue  as  it  is  in  any 
respect  eqiuil  to ;  tliat  the  government  should  not  only  leave 
as  far  as  possible  to  their  own  faculties  the  conduct  of  what- 
ever concerns  themselvca  alone,  bat  should  suffer  them,  or 
rather  encour^^  them,  to  manago  as  many  as' possible  of 
tlieir  joint  concerns  by  voluntary  co-operation ;  since  this 
discussion  and  management  of  collective  interests  ia  the 
great  school  of  that  public  spirit,  and  the  great  source  of 
that  intelligence  of  public  afiairs,  which  are  always  regard- 
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ed  as  the  distinctive  character  of  thepubHc  of  free  oonn- 
tries. 

A  democratic  constitatitxi,  not  supported  hj  democratic 
iiiBtitutionB  In  detail,  but  confined  to  the  central  goTem- 
ment,  not  onjy  is  not  political  ixeeiam,  bat  often  creates  a 
spirit  precisely  the  reverse,  carrying  down  to  the  loTrest 
grade  in  Bociety  the  desire  and  ambitim  of  political  domi- 
nation. In  some  countries  the  desire  of  the  people  is  for  not 
being  tyrannized  over,  but  in  others  it  is  merely  for  an 
equal  trance  to  everybody  of  tyrannizing.  Unhappily 
this  last  state  of  the  deairee  is  fiiUy  as  natural  to  mankind 
as  the  former,  and  in  many  of  the  conditions  even  of  civil- 
ized hamanity,  is  far  more  largely  exemplified.  In  propor^ 
tion  as  the  people  are  accustomed  to  manage  their  afiaira 
by  their  own  active  intervention,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
the  government,  theif  desirce  will  turn  to  repelling  tyranny, 
rather  than  to  tyrannizing :  while  !fn  proportion  as  all  real 
initiative  and  direction  resides  in  the  government,  and  indi* 
viduals  habitually  feel  and  act  aa  under  its  p^petnal  tnte- 
lage,  popular  institutions  develope  in  them  not  the  desire  of 
freedom,  but  an  unmoasared  appetite  for  place  and  power ; 
diverting  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  eountry  &om 
its  principal  business,  to  a  wretched  conipetitioQ  for  the  self- 
ish prizes  and  the  petty  vanities  of  office. 

§  7.  Tlie  preceding  are  the  principal  reasons,  of  a  gen- 
eral cliaracter,  in  favour  of  restricting  to  the  narrowest  com- 
pass the  intervention  of  a  public  authority  in  the  baainesB  of 
the  community ;  and  few  will  dispute  the  more  than  suffi- 
ciency of  these  reasons,  to  throw,  in  every  instance,  the  bnr^ 
den  of  making  out  a  strong  ease,  not  on  those  who  resist,  but 
on  those  who  recommend,  government  interfference.  ZaisseT'  , 
/aire,  in  short,  should  be  the  general  practice :  eveiy  de- 
parture from  it,  tmlees  required  by  some  great  good,  is  a 
certain  evil. 

The  degree  in  whieh  the  maxim,  even  in  the  cases  to 
which  it  is  most  manifestly  applicable,  lias  heretofore  been 
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iufrioged  by  gorenuneats,  future  ages  will  probably  ha.ve 
difficulty  in  crediting.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  from 
the  description  by  M.  Bnnoyer*  of  the  restniiiitB  imposed 
OD  the  operations  of  manufactare  ander  tbe  old  government 
of  France,  by  tbe  meddling  and  r^ulating  spirit  of  legis- 
lation. 

"  La  society  exer9ait  snr  la  fabrication  la  jttridiction  la 
pins  illtmitce  et  la  pins  arbitraire  :  elle  dispoeait  sane  scrn- 
pule  des  facnltes  dea  tabricants ;  ello  decidait  qui  pouirait 
trsvailler,  quelle  chose  on  ponrrait  faire,  quels  materiatix 
on  devrait  employer,  quels  procedes  il  'faudrait  snivre, 
quellcB  formes  on  donnerait  aux  produits,  etc.  II  ne  auffi- 
Bait  pa£  de  faire  bien,  de  fiure  mienx,  il  fallait  faire  suivsnt 
les  regies.  Qui  ne  connait  ce  reglcment  de  1670,  qui  pre- 
Bcrivait  de  aaisir  et  de  doner  an  poteau,  aves  lo  nom  des 
auteurs,  lee  marchandi&es  non  confoi-mcs  anx  regies  trachea, 
et  qui,  il  la  seconde  recidive,  voulait  que  les  fabricante  y 
fuBaent  attaches  enx-m€meBJ  II  ne  B'agisBait  pas  de  con- 
snlter  le  gout  dee  consommateurs,  mais  de  se  conformer  aux 
volontes  de  la  loi.  Dee  legions  d'inspecteurs,  de  commis- 
saires,  de  contrSleors,  de  jures,  de  gardes,  etaient  charges 
de  lea  faire  exeeuter ;  on  brisait  les  metiers,  on  briilait  les 
produits  qui  n'y  etoieut  pas  conformes:  les  ameliorations 
Etaient  punies ;  on  mettait  les  inventeurs  a  I'amende.  On 
Bouraettait  a  des  regies  diff^rentes  la  fabrication  des  objets 
destines  k  la  consommation  interienre  et  celle  des  produits 
destines  an  commerce  Stranger.  Tin  artisan  n'etait  pas  le 
maitre  de  cboisir  le  lion  de  son  ^tablissement,  ni  de  trsvail- 
ler en  tonte  saison,  ni  de  travailler  pour  tout  le  monde.  11 
cxisto  un  decret  du  80  Mars  1700,  qui  borne  a  dix^uit 
villes  le  nombre  des  lieux  ou  I'on  ponrra  faire  de  bas  an 
metier ;  un  arret  dn  IS  Juin  1723  enjoint  aux  fabricants  de 
Rouen  de  suspendre  leura  travaux  da  ler  Juillet  an  16  Sepr 
tembre,  afin  de  faciliter  ceux  de  la  r^colte ;  Louis  XIV., 
quand  il  vonlut  entreprendre  la  colonnade  du  Lonvre,  de- 
fendit  aax  particnliers  d'employer  des  ouyricrs  sans  sa  per- 

'  J)tla  Librrti  du  TrataU,  toL  ii.  p.  8&»-4. 
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mtBfiion,  Booa  peine  de  10,000  livres  d'amcnde,  et  aax 
onvriers  de  travailler  poor  lea  particuliere,  boob  peine,  pour 
la  })remicre  fois,  de  la  pi-iaon,  et  pour  l;i  seconde,  des  galerea." 

That  these  and  fiimilar  regalationa  were  oot  a  dead  let 
ter,  and  that  the  officiuuB  and  vexatious  meddling  was  pro- 
longed down  to  the  French  Revolation,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Roland,  the  Girondist  minister.*  "  I  have  seen," 
says  he,  "  eighty,  ninety,  a  hundred  pieces  of  cotton  or 
woollen  stuff  tut  up,  and  completely  destroyed.  I  have  wit- 
nessed simitar  scenes  every  week  for  a  numher  of  years.  I 
have  seen  manuFactured  goods  confiscated ;  heavy  fines  laid 
on  the  manufacturers ;  some  pieces  of  fabric  were  bmut  in 
public  places,  and  et  the  houra  of  market :  others  were  fixed 
to  the  pillory,  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  inscribed 
upon  them,  and  he  himself  was  threatened  with  the  pillory, 
in  case  of  a  second  offence.  All  this  was  done  nnder  my  eyes, 
at  Bouen,  in  conformity  witli  existing  regulations,  or  minis- 
terial orders.  What  critne  deserved  so  cmel  a  punishment  1 
Some  defects  in  the  materials  employed,  or  in  the  texture 
of  the  fabric,  or  even  in  some  of  the  threads  of  the  warp. 

"  I  have  frequently  seen  manufacturers  visited  by  a 
band  of  satellites  who  put  ail  in  confusion  in  their  establish- 
ments, spread  terror  in  their  families,  cut  the  stuffs  from  the 
frames,  tore  off  the  warp  from  the  looms,  and  carried  them 
away  as  proofs  of  infringement ;  the  mannfacturers  were 
summoned,  triod,  and  condemned :  their  goods  confiscated ; 
copies  of  their  judgment  of  confiscation  posted  np  in  every 
public  place ;  fortune,  reputation,  credit,  all  was  lost  and 
destroyed.  And  for  what  offence!  Because  they  had 
made  of  worsted,  a  kind  of  cloth  called  sliag,  such  as  the 
English  used  to  manufacture,  and  eren  sell  in  France,  while 
the  French  r^ulations  stated  that  that  kind  of  cloth  should 
be  made  with  mohair.  I  have  seen  other  manufacturers 
treated  in  the  same  way,  because  they  had  made  camlets  of 

■  I  qnoW  tX  woDDd  hwntt,  fttMn  Kr.  Cue;^  Suap  on  the  Rata  of  Waget, 
pp.  100-6. 
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a  particniar  tridth,  used  in  England  and  Gennany,  for  which 
there  was  a  great  demand  &om  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
countries,  and  from  several  parte  of  France,  while  the 
French  regulations  prescribed  other  widths  for  camlets." 

The  time  ia  gone  by,  when  such  applications  as  these  of 
the  ptinciple  of  "  paternal  government "  would  be  attempt- 
ed, in  even  tiie  least  enlightened  country  of  the  Enropean 
commonwealth  of  nations.  In  sach  cases  as  those  cited,  all 
the  general  objections  to  goveniment  interference  are  valid, 
and  several  of  them  in  nearly  their  highest  d^ree.  But  we 
must  now  turn  to  the  second  part  of  onr  task,  and  direct 
our  attention  to  cases,  in  which  some  of  those  general  objec- 
tions are  altogether  absent,  while  those  which  can  never  be 
got  rid  of  entirely,  are  ovemled  by  counter-consideratione 
of  still  greater  importance. 

We  have  observed  that,  as  a  general  i-nle,  the  boBtness 
of  life  is  better  performed  when  those  who  have  an  imme- 
diate interest  in  it  are  left  to  take  their  own  conrse,  uncon- 
trolled either  by  the  maudate  of  the  law  or  by  the  meddling 
of  any  public  fonctionary.  The  persons,  or  Eome  of  the 
persons,  who  do  the  work,  are  likely  to  bo  better  judges 
than  tlio  government,  of  the  means  of  attaining  the  particu- 
lar end  at  which  they  aim.  Were  we  to  suppose,  wliat  ia 
not  very  probable,  that  tlie  government  has  possessed  itself 
of  the  best  knowledge  which  had  been  acquired  up  to  a 
given  time  by  the  petsons  most  skilled  in  the  occupation ; 
even  then,  the  individual  agents  have  so  mnch  stronger  and 
more  direct  an  interest  in  the  result,  that  the  means  are  far 
more  likely  to  he  improved  and  perfected  if  left  to  their 
uncontrolled  choice.  But  if  the  workman  is  generally  the 
best  selector  of  means,  can  it  he  affirmed  with  the  same  uni- 
versality, tliat  the  consumer,  or  person  served,  is  the  most 
competent  jadgs  of  the  end  J  Is  the  buyer  always  qnalified 
to  jndge  of  the  commodity !  If  not,  the  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  competition  of  the  market  does  not  apply  to 
the  case  ;  and  if  tiie  commodity  be  one,  in  the  quality  of 
wliich  society  has  much  at  stake,  the  balance  of  advantages 
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may  be  iti  fiiTonr  of  some  mode  and  degree  of  intervention, 
bj  the  autliorized  represeiitativee  of  the  coUeotire  iateroBt 
of  the  state. 

§  8.  Now,  the  proposition  that  the  conenmer  is  a  com* 
petent  jndge  of  the  commodity,  can  be  admitted  only  with 
nameroaa  abatements  and  exertions.  He  is  generally  tlie 
best  jndge  (thon^  even  this  is  not  tme  nnirereally)  of  the 
material  objects  produced  for  hie  tue.  These  are  destined 
to  supply  some  physical  want,  or  gratify  some  taste  or  in- 
clination, respecting  which  wants  or  inclinations  there  is  no 
appeal  from  the  person  who  feda  them ;  or  they  ^re  the 
means  and  appliances  of  some  occupation,  for  the  use  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  it,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  judges 
of  the  things  required  in  their  own  habitual  employment. 
But  there  are  other  things  of  the  worth  of  which  the  de- 
mand of  the  market  is  by  no  means  a  test ;  things  of  which 
the  utility  does  not  consist  in  ministering  to  inclinations, 
nor  iu  serving  the  daily  uses  of  life,  and  the  want  of  which 
is  least  folt  where  the  need  is  greatest.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  of  those  thin^^  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to 
raise  the  character  of  human  beings.  The  tmcuItiTated  can* 
hot  be  competent  judges  of  cultivation.  Those  who  most 
need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better,  usually  desire  it  least, 
and  if  they  desired  it,  would  be  incapable  of  finding  the 
way  to  it  by  their  own  lights.  It  will  continually  happen, 
on  the  voluntary  syBtem,  that,  the  end  not  being  desired, 
the  means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that,  the  persons  re- 
quiring ituprovcment  having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  er- 
roneons  conception  of  what  they  want,  the  sapply  called 
forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market  toU  be  anything  but  what 
is  really  required.  Now  any  well-intentioned  and  tolerably 
civilized  government  may  think  without  presumption  that 
it  does  or  ought  to  posaees  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the 
avenge  of  the  community  which  it  rules,  and  that  it  should 
therefore  be  capable  of  offering  better  education  and  better 
instruction  to  the  people,  than  the  greater  number  of  them 
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wonld  Bpontaneously  demand.  Edacation,  tlierefore,  is  one 
of  those  tilings  which  it  is  admissible  in  principle  that  a 
government  should  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  ia  one 
to  ^liich  the  reasons  of  the  non-interference  principle  do  not 
neccssarilj  or  imiverBally  extend.* 

With  regard  to  elementary  edaeation,  the  exception  to 
'  ordinary  rules  may,  I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried  still 
further.  There  arc  certain  primary  elements  and  means  of 
knowledge,  which  it  is  in  the  highest  d^^ree  desirable  that 
all  hnman  beings  bom  into  the  community  sliould  acquire 
during  childhood.  If  their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they 
depend,  have  the  power  of  obtaining  for  them  this  instmc- 


*  In  oppodtion  to'  these  opinions,  •  wriler,  with  whom  on  manj  pcnats  I 
^ree,  bat  whose  hoMtlit?  to  govemmeDt  iatervenUon  nema  to  me  too  indli- 
crlminat«  and  anqiulified,  V,  Dunoyer,  observeB,  that  inEtructtoii,  howerer  good 
JD  Itself,  can  only  be  usefnl  to  the  putilEc  In  ao  far  as  thej  mre  wtDitig  to  raodn 
it,  and  that  die  boot  proof  that  the  iiutruction  is  sultible  to  their  wauta,  is  ita 
MCceflB  aa  a  pecuniaiy  enterpriae.  This  argument  scetna  do  more  concliuiire  re- 
specting instruction  for  the  mind,  than  it  would  be  respecting  medicine  for  the 
bod;.  No  medicine  wilt  do  Che  patient  auj  good  if  lie  cannot  be  indoced  to 
take  it;  bnt  we  are  not  bound  to  admit  as  a  oorolUr;  from  this,  that  the  pstimt 
will  Bcleet  the  right  medicine  without  astislanoe.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  recom- 
mendation, from  an  J  quarter  which  he  respects,  ma;  indnce  him  to  accept  a  bet- 
ter medicine  than  he  would  spontuieouslj  have  chosen  T  This  ts,  in  reqtect  to 
education,  the  Terj  point  in  debate.  Without  doubt,  instroction  wbii^  ia  ao  far 
In  advance  of  the  peoi^e  tb*t  they  cannot  be  induced  to  aral)  tiieiDseWea  of  it,  ia 
to  them  of  no  mora  worth  than  if  it  did  not  exist.  But  between  what  they  spon- 
taoeouslv  choose,  and  what  the;  will  refuse  to  accept  wbea  offered,  there  is  a 
breadth  of  interval  proportioned  to  their  deference  for  the  recommender.  Be- 
sides, a  thing  of  which  the  public  are  had  judges,  ma;  be  required  to  be  diown 
to  them  and  pressed  on  their  attention  for  a  long  lime,  and  to  prove  its  advan- 
tages bj  long  experience,  before  the;  learn  to  appreciate  it,  yet  they  ma;  team 
at  last  1  which  the;  might  never  have  done,  if  the  thlag  had  not  been  thoa  ob- 
truded upon  them  in  act,  but  onl;  recommended  in  theor;.  Now,  a  pecuniar; 
speculation  cannot  wait  yean,  or  perhaps  generations,  for  succen;  it  must  suc- 
ceed rapid];,  or  not  at  all.  Another  consideration  which  M,  !>uno;er  seems  to 
have  overioiAcd,  is,  that  inatitotions  and  modes  of  tuition  wtuch  never  coutd  be 
made  BofBdentl;  popular  to  repa;,  with  a  profit,  the  expenses  incurred  on  Uien, 
ms;  be  invaluable  to  the  man;  b;  giving  the  higbest  quality  of  edaeation  to  the 
few,  and  keeping  up  the  perpetual  ancces^on  of  superior  minds,  b;  whom 
knowledge  It  advanced,  and  the  commnnlt;  nrged  forwaid  in  dfilintioa. 
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tion,  and  fail  to  do  it,  tiiey  commit  a  donble  breach  of  duty : 
towards  the  children  themselves,  and  towardB  the  members 
of  the  community  generally,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer 
seriously  from  the  conseqaeocee  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
education  in  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  therefore  an  allow- 
able exercise  of  the  powers  of  government,  to  impose  on 
parents  the  l^;al  obligatuon  of  giving  elementary  instmction 
to  children.  This  however  cannot  &ir1y  be  done,  without 
taking  measures  to  ensure  that  Boeh  instruction  shall  be  al- 
ways accessible  to  them,  either  gratnitonsly  or  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected  that  the  education  of  chlldr^t 
is  one  of  those  expenses  which  parents,  even  of  the  labonis 
ing  class,  ought  to  de&ay ;  tliat  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should,  feel  it  incnmbent  on  them  to  provide  by  their  own 
means  fiu-  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  and  that  by  giving 
education  at  the  cost  of  others,  jn&t  as  mnch  as  by  giving 
subsistence,  the  standard  of  necessary  wages  is  proportioii- 
ally  towered,  and  the  springs  of  exerUoo  and  Eelf-reetraint 
in  so  much  relaxed.  This  argument  could,  at  best,  be  only 
valid  if  the  question  were  that  of  substituting  a  public  pro- 
vision for  what  individuals  would  otherwise  do  for  them- 
selves ;  if  all  parents  in  the  labouring  class  recognised  and 
practised  the  duty  of  giving  instmctjon  to  their  children  at 
their  own  expense.  But  inasmuch  as  parents  do  not  prac- 
tise this  duty,  and  do  not  include  education  among  those 
necesBary  eirpensea  which  their  w^;es  must  provide  for, 
therefore  the  general  rate  of  wi^^  is  not  high  enough  to 
bear  those  expenses,  and  they  must  be  home  from  some 
other  source.  And  this  is  not  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
tender  of  help  perpetuates  the  state  of  things  which  renders 
help  necessary.  Instruction,  when  it  is  really  such,  does 
not  enervate,  but  strengthens  as  well  as  enlarges  the  active 
faculties :  in  whatever  manner  acquired,  its  effect  on  the 
mind  is  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  independence :  and  when, 
unless  had  gratnitously,  it  wonld  not  be  had  at  all,  help  in 
this  form  has  the  opposite  tendency  to  that  which  in  so 
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many  other  cases  mattes  it  objectionable ;  it  is  help  towards 
doing  witboQt  help. 

In  England,  and  moet  European  countries,  elementary 
instmetioQ  cannot  be  paid  for,  at  its  full  cost,  ftmn  the  com- 
mon wages  of  unskilled  labour,  and  would  not  if  it  could. 
The  altematiTe  theretbre  is  not  between  govenunont  and 
private  Bpecnlation,  but  between  a  government  provision 
and  voluntary  charily :  between  interference  by  govern- 
ment, and  intoTforence  by  associations  of  individuals,  sub- 
scribing their  owu  money  for  the  purpose,  like  the  two 
great  School  Societies.  It  is,  of  coniBe,  not  desirable  that 
anything  should  be  dtme  by  funds  derived  from  eompulBory 
taxation,  which  is  already  sufficiently  well  done  by  individ- 
ual liberality.  How  far  this  is  the  case  with  school  instmo- 
tion,  IB,  in  each  particular  instfuioe,  a  question  of  fact.  The 
education  provided  in  this  country  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple has  of  late  been  so  much  discuseed,  that  it  is  needloBS 
in  this  place  to  criticise  it  minutely,  and  I  shall  merely 
express  my  conviction,  that  even  in  quantity  it  is,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  altogether  insufficient,  while  in  quality, 
though  with  some  slight  tendency  to  improvement,  it  is 
never  good  except  by  some  rare  accident,  and  generally  so 
bad  as  to  he  little  more  than  nominal.  I  bold  it  therefore 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  supply  the  defect  by  giving 
pecuniary  support  to  ^ementary  schools,  such  as  to  render 
them  accessible  to  all  the  children  of  the  poor,  either  finely, 
or  for  a  payment  too  inconsiderable  to  be  seneibly  felt. 

One  thing  must  be  strenuously  insisted  on ;  that  the 
government  must  claim  no  monopoly  tor  its  education, 
either  in  the  lower  or  in  the  higher  iH-auches ;  most  exert 
neither  authority  nor  influence  to  induce  tho  people  to  re- 
sort to  its  teachers  in  preference  to  others,  and  must  c<»ifer 
no  peculiar  advantages  on  those  who  have  been  instructed 
by  them.  Tliough  die  government  teachers  will  probably 
be  superior  to  the  average  of  private  instructors,  they  will 
not  embody  all  the '  knowledge  and  sagacity  to  be  found  in 
all  instructors  taken  together,  and  it  is  desixaUe  to  leave 
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opeii  as  many  roads  as  posaible  to  the  detired  end.  It  is  not 
endarable  that  a  government  shoald,  eitlier  de  jure  qt  de 
facto,  have  a  complete  control  over  tlie  education  of  the 
people.  To  possess  such  a  control,  and  actually  exert  it,  is 
to  be  despotic.  A  government  which  can  mould  the  opin- 
ions and  sentiments  of  the  people  &oin  their  youth  upwards, 
can  do  with  them  whatever  it  pleases.  Though  a  govern- 
ment, therefore,  may,  and  in  many  cases  ought  to,  establish 
schools  and  colleges,  it  must  neither  compel  nor  bribe  any 
person  to  come  to  them  ;  nor  ought  the  power  of  individ- 
uals to  set  up  I'ival  establishments,  tu  depend  in  any  degree 
□poD  its  authorization.  It  would  be  justiHed  in  requiring 
from  all  the  people  that  they  shall  possess  instruction  in 
certain  tilings,  but  not  in  prescribing  to  them  how  or  from 
whom  they  shall  obtain  it. 

§  9.  In  the  matter  of  education,  the  intervention  of 
government  is  jastitiable,  because  the  case  is  not  one  in 
which  the  interest  and  judgment  of  the  cousnmer  are  a 
sufficient  security  for  the  goodness  of  the  commodity.  Let . 
U8  now  consider  another  class  of  cases,  where  there  is  no 
person  in  the  situation  of  a  consumer,  and  where  the  inter- 
est and  judgment  to  be  relied  on  are  those  of  the  agent 
himself;  as  in  the  conduct  of  any  business  in  which  he  is 
exclusively  interested,  or  in  entering  into  any  contract  or 
engagement  by  which  he  himself  is  to  be  bound. 

The  ground  of  the  practical  principle  of  non-interference 
must  here  be,  that  most  persons  take  a  jnster  and  more  in- 
telligent view  of  their  own  interest,  and  of  the  means  of 
promoting  it,  than  can  either  be  prescribed  to  them  by  a 
general  enactment  of  the  legislature,  or  pointed  out  in  the 
particular  case  by  a  public  functionary.  The  maxim  is 
unquestionably  sound  as  a  general  mle ;  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  some  very  large  and  conspicnous  ex- 
ceptions to  it.     These  may  be  classed  under  several  heads. 

First : — Tlie  individual  who  is  presumed  to  be  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  interests  may  be  incapable  of  judging  or 
VOL,  n. — 7fl 
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acting  for  himself;  may  be  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  an  infant: 
or  thongh  not  wholly  incapable,  may  be  of  immature  years 
and  jadgrnunt.  In  this  case  the  foundation  of  the  laitter- 
fairs  principle  breaks  down  entirely.  The  peraon  most  in- 
terested is  not  the  best  judge  of  tlie  matter,  nor  a  competent 
jndge  at  all.  Insane  persons  are  everywhere  r^arded  as 
proper  objects  of  the  care  of  the  state.*  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren and  young  persons,  it  is  common  to  say,  that  though 
they  canoot  judge  for  tliemselros,  tbey  hare  their  parents 
or  other  relatives  to  judge  for  them.  Bnt  this  removes  the 
qaestion  into  a  different  cat^ory  ;  making  it  no  longer  a 
question  whether  the  government  should  interfere  with  in- 
dividuals in  tho  direction  of  their  own  conduct  and  interests, 
but  whether  it  should  leave  absolutely  in  their  power  tho 
conduct  and  interests  of  somebody  else.  Parental  power  is 
as  susceptible  of  abuse  as  any  other  power,  and  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  constantly  abased.  If  laws  do  not  succeed  in 
preventing  parents  &om  brutally  ill-treating,  and  even  from 
jnnrdering  their  children,  far  less  ought  it  to  be  presumed 

*  The  practice  of  the  EnKlith  U*  with  respect  to  InMne  penocM,  eipeoially 
on  (be  tU-importaat  point  of  the  ucertunmcnt  i^  inMoity,  moM  urgeDtly  de- 
m«nda  reform.  Al  present  no  persons,  whose  propertj  U  worth  coveiing,  and 
whose  nearest  relations  are  unscrupuluus,  or  on  bad  Icrms  with  them,  are  secure 
aguDst  a  cominissioD  of  lunacy.  At  the  [nstance  of  the  peraans  who  wonM 
profit  by  their  being  deelared  ItiMiie,  a  jury  may  be  impUMlled  and  an  invastlgB- 
tion  held  at  the  eipense  of  the  property,  in  which  all  thdr  personal  peouliaritl**, 
with  all  the  addiUona  made  bj  the  lying  gonup  of  low  Berrants,  are  poured  Into 
the  credulous  ears  of  twelTC  petty  shopkeepers,  ignorant  of  all  ways  of  life  ex- 
cept those  of  their  own  dasa,and  regarding  erery  trait  oflndiTiduality  in  chai»c- 
ter  or  tatto  as  eccentridty,  and  all  eoceutridty  la  either  innnitt  or  wickedncM. 
If  thi«  aaf^nl  tribunal  givea  the  demred  verdict,  the  pn^rty  is  handed  over  to 
petfaapa  the  last  persons  whom  the  rightfui  owner  would  have  desired  or  suficrcd 
to  possess  it.  Some  recent  instances  of  this  tlnd  of  inreiftigatioa  have  been  a 
ecandal  to  the  administration  of  justice.  Whatever  other  cbangct  in  this  bram;h 
of  law  may  be  made,  two  at  least  are  Imperative:  Brat,  ttat,  as  in  other  legal 
proeeedingt,  the  expenses  should  not  be  borne  by  the  person  on  trial,  but  by  the 
promoters  of  the  inquiry,  subject  to  recover;  of  costs  in  case  of  success :  and 
seoondlj,  that  (he  property  of  a  person  declared  insane,  should  in  no  case  be 
made  over  to  heirs  while  the  proprietor  is  alive,  bat  should  be  managed  by  a 
pnblio  oDcer  untU  his  death  or  reoovery. 
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that  the  intcresta  of  children  will  never  be  sacrificed,  in 
more  common-place  and  lesa  revolting  ways,  to  the  eelfisb- ' 
neas  or  tlie  ignonutce  of  their  parents.  Whatever  it  can  be 
clearly  seen  that  parents  ought  to  do  or  forbear  for  the  in- 
terest of  children,  the  law  is  warranted,  if  it  is  able,  in 
compelling  to  b«  done  or  forborne,  and  is  generally  bound 
to  do  80.  To  take  an  example  from  the  peooliar  province 
of  political  ecoitiomy  ;  it  is  right  that  children,  and  yonng 
persons  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity,  ehoold  be  p-otected,  ho 
tar  as  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  state  can  reacli,  from  being 
over-worked.  Labouring  for  too  many  hours  in  the  day,  or 
on  work  beyond  their  etrengtli,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
them,  for  if  permitted  it  may  always  be  compelled.  Free- 
dom of  c<Hitr«ct,  in  the  ease  of  children,  ie  but  another  word 
for  ft«edom  of  coercion.  Education  also,  the  beet  which 
circumstances  admit  of  their  receiving,  is  not  a  thing  which 
parents  or  relatives,  irom  indifference,  jealoasy,  or  avarice, 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  withhold. 

The  reasons  for  legal  intervention  in  favour  of  children, 
apply  not  less  strongly  to  the  case  at  those  unfortunate 
slaves  and  victims  of  the  most  brutal  part  of  mankind,  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  by  the  grossest  misunderstanding  of 
the  principles  of  liberty,  that  the  infliction  of  exemplaij 
ponishnient  on  mtfianism  practised  towards  these  defenceless 
creatnree,  has  been  treated  as  a  meddling  by  government 
with  things  beyond  its  province ;  an  interference  with  do- 
mestic life.  The  domestic  life  of  domestic  tyrants  is  one  of  ' 
the  things  which  it  is  the  most  imperative  on  the  law  to  in- 
terfere with ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  metaphysical 
scruples  respecting  the  nature  and  sonrce  of  the  authority 
of  government,  should  induce  many  warm  snpporters  of 
laws  against  cruelty  to  animals,  to  seek  for  a  justiflcation  of 
snch  laws  in  the  incidental  consequencee  of  the  indulgence 
of  ferocious  habits,  to  the  Interests  of  human  beings,  rather 
than  in  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case  itself.  What  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  a  hnman  being,  possessed  of  the  requi- 
site physical  strengtih,  to  prevent  by  force  if  attempted  in  hia 
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presence,  it  cannot  be  lees  mcambent  on  society  generaJlv' 
to  rcpreea.  The  exieting  laws  of  England  on  the  subject  are 
chieflj  defective  in  the  trifling,  often  almost  nominal,  maxi- 
mum, to  which  tile  penalty  even  in  the  worst  cases  is  limited. 
Among  those  members  of  the  community  whose  freedom 
of  contract  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  l^iBlature  for 
their  own  protection,  on  account  (it  is  said)  of  their  depend- 
ent position,  it  is  frequently  proposed  to  include  women : 
and  in  the  existing  Factory  Act,  their  labour,  in  common 
with  that  of  young  persons,  has  been  placed  under  peculiar 
restrictions.  But  the  classing  together,  for  this  and  other 
purposes,  of  women  and  children,  appears  to  me  both  inde- 
fensible in  principle  and  mischievous  in  practice.  Children 
below  a  certain  age  cannot  judge  or  act  for  themselves  ;  up 
to  a  considerably  greater  age  they  are  inevitably  more  or 
less  disqualified  for  doing  so  ;  but  women  are  as  capable  as 
men  of  appreciating  and  managing  their  own  concerns,  and 
the  only  hindrance  to  their  doing  so  arises  frum  tlie  injustice 
of  their  present  social  position.  So  long  as  the  law  makes 
everything  which  the  wife  acquires,  the  property  of  the  hus- 
band, while  by  compelling  her  to  live  with  him  it  forces 
her  to  submit  to  almost  any  amount  of  moral  and  even 
physical  tyranny  whicli  lie  may  choose  to  inflict,  there  is 
some  ground  for  regarding  every  act  done  by  her  as  done 
under  coercion ;  but  it  is  the  great  error  of  reformers  and 
philanthropists  in  our  time,  to  nibble  at  the  consequences 
of  unjust  power  instead  of  redressing  the  injustice  itself. 
If  women  had  as  absolute  a  control  as  men  have,  over  their 
own  persons  and  their  own  patrimony  or  acquisitions,  tliere 
would  be  no  plea  for  limiting  their  hours  of  labouring  for 
themselves,  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  labour 
for  the  husband,  in  what  is  called,  by  the  advocates  of  re- 
striction, his  home.  Women  employed  in  factories  arc  the 
only  women  in  the  labouring  rank  of  life  whose  position  is 
not  that  of  slaves  and  drudges  ;  precisely  because  they  can- 
not easily  be  compelled  to  work  and  earn  wages  in  factories 
.against  their  wilL    For  improving  the  condition  of  women, 
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it  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  an  object  to  give  them  the 
readiest  access  to  independent  industrial  employment,  in- 
Btead  of  closing,  either  entirely  or  partially,  that  which  is 
already  open  to  them. 

§  10,  A  second  exception  to  tlie  doctrine  that  individ- 
uals are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interest,  is  when  an 
individual  attempts  to  decide  irrevocably  now,  what  will  he 
best  for  his  interest  at  some  future  and  distant  time.  The 
presumption  in  favour  of  individual  judgment  is  only  legiti- 
mate, wliere  the  judgment  ia  grounded  ou  actual,  and  es- 
pecially on  present,  personal  experience ;  not  where  it  is  V 
formed  antecedently  to  experience,  and  not  suffered  to  be 
reversed  even  after  experience  has  condemned  it.  When 
persons  have  bound  themselveB  by  a  contract,  not  simply  to 
do  some  one  thing,  but  to  continue  doing  something  for 
ever  or  for  a  prolonged  period,  without  any  power  of  revok- 
ing the  engagement,  the  presumption  which  tlieir  perse- 
verance in  that  course  of  conduct  would  otherwise  raise  in 
favour  of  its  being  advantageous  to  tliem,  does  not  exist ; 
and  any  su<'h  presumption  which  can  be  grounded  on  their 
having  voluntarily  entered  into  the  contract,  perhaps  at  an 
early  age,  and  without  any  real  knowledge  of  what  they 
undertook,  is  commonly  next  to  null.  The  practical  maxim 
of  leaving  contracts  free,  is  not  applicable  without  great 
limitations  in  case  of  engagements  in  perpetuity ;  and  the 
law  should  be  extremely  jealous  of  such  engagements; 
should  refuse  its  sanction  to  them,  when  the  obligations  they 
impose  are  such  as  the  contracting  party  cannot  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of;  if  it  ever  does  sanction  them,  it  should 
take  every  possible  security  for  their  being  contracted  witli 
foresight  and  deliberation ;  and  in  compensation  for  not 
permitting  the  parties  themselves  to  revoke  their  cagago- 
ment,  should  grant  them  a  release  from  it,  on  a  sufficient 
case  being  made  ont  before  an  impartial  authority.  Tliese 
considerations  are  eminently  applicable  to  marriage,  the 
most  important  of  all  cases  of  engagement  for  lif& 
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§  11.  The  third  exoepdon  irhich  I  shall  notice,  to  the 
doctrine  that  government  cannot  manage  the  afiairs  of  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  the  individuals  themselves,  has  reference 
to  the  great  class  of  cases  in  which  the  individuals  can  only 
manage  the  concern  bj  delegated  agency,  and  in  which  the 
so-called  private  management  is,  in  point  of  fact,  hardly 
better  entitled  to  be  called  management  by  the  persons  in- 
tei'estod,  than  administration  by  a  public  officer.  Whatever, 
if  left  to  spontaneous  agency,  can  only  be  done  by  joint- 
stock  associations,  will  often  be  as  well,  and  sometimes  bet- 
ter done,  as  far  as  the  actual  work  is  concerned,  by  the 
etate.  Oovei-nment  management  is,  indeed,  proverbially 
jobbing,  careless,  and  iueffective,  but  so  likewise  has  gen- 
erally been  joint-stock  maaagement.  Tlie  directors  of  a 
joint-stock  company,  it  is  true,  are  always  shareholders ; 
but  also  the  members  of  a  government  are  invariably  tax- 
payers ;  and  in  the  case  of  directors,  no  more  than  in  that 
of  governments,  is  their  proportional  share  of  the  benefits 
of  good  management,  equal  to  the  interest  they  may  pos- 
sibly have  in  mismanagement,  even  without  reckoning  the 
interest  of  their  ease.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  share- 
holders, in  their  collective' character,  exercise  a  certain  con- 
trol over  the  directors,  and  have  almost  always  full  power 
to  remove  them  from  office.  Practically,  however,  the  diflS- 
eulty  of  exercising  this  power  is  found  to  be  so  great,  that  it 
is  hardly  ever  exercised  except  in  cases  of  such  flagnmtly 
unskilful,  or,  at  least,  imsuccessful  management,  as  would 
generally  produce  the  ejection  from  office  of  managers  ap- 
pointed by  the  goTemment.  Against  the  very  ineffectual 
security  afforded  by  meetings  of  shareholders,  and  by  Uieir 
individual  inspection  and  enquiries,  may  bo  placed  the 
greater  publicity  and  more  active  discussion  and  comment, 
to  be  expected  in  free  countries  with  r^ard  to  affairs  in 
which  the  general  government  takes  part.  Hie  defects, 
therefore,  of  government  management,  do  not  seem  to  be 
iiecesaarily  much  gieater,  if  necessarily  greater  at  all,  than 
those  of  management  by  joint-stock. 
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The  tnie  reoBona  is  favoaT  of  leaving  to  voluutaiy  afisoci* 
atioDS  all  eucti  things  aB  they  are  competent  to  perform, 
would  exist  in  eqaal  sti^ngth  if  it  were  certaio  that  the 
work  itself  would  be  aa  well  or  better  done  hy  public  offi- 
cerB.  Tlieee  reasons  hare  been  already  pointed  out :  the 
mischief  of  overloading  the  chief  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment with  demands  on  their  attention,  uid  diverting  them 
from  duties  which  they  alone  can  discharge,  to  objects 
whicli  can  be  sufficiently  well  attained  without  them ;  t^e 
danger  of  unneceesardy  swelling  the  direct  power  and  indi- 
rect influence  of  government,  and  mnltiplying  occasions  of 
collision  between  its  agents  and  private  citieens ;  and  the 
inexpediency  of  concentrating  in  a  dominant  bureaucracy, 
all  the  skill  and  experience  in  the  management  of  large  in- 
terests, and  all  the  power  of  or^nizcd  action,  existing  in 
the  community ;  a  practice  which  keeps  the  citizens  in  a 
relation  to  the  government  like  that  of  children  to  their 
guardians,  and  is  a  main  canse  of  the  inferior  capacity  for 
political  life  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  over-gov- 
erned countries  of  the  Continent,  whether  with  or  without 
the  forms  of  representative  government,* 

But  fltthoQgh,  for  these  reasons,  most  things  which  ara 
likely  to  be  even  tolerably  done  by  voluntary  associations, 
should,  generally  speaking,  he  left  to  them  ;  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  manner  in  which  those  associations  perfonn 
their  work  should  be  entirely  uncontrolled  by  the  govem- 

*  A  parallel  oae  maj  be  fonnd  id  Um  dittMtt  for  politics,  and  abKaca  of 
pDblic  afurit,  by  irMch  women,  aa  a  clasa,  are  cbaracterlied  in  tbc  pr«uot  elato 
of  aociet  J,  and  which  \e  often  felt  and  complained  of  by  political  reformera,  with- 
out, in  gEneml,  making  them  willing  to  recogmBe,  or  dedroua  to  remove,  its 
caose.  It  obTJouily  arises  from  their  being  tai^t,  both  b^  InsUtntiona  and  by 
the  whrie  of  their  edacttloo,  to  regard  tbemHlTcs  as  entirely  apart  from  politlea. 
WhereTer  they  have  been  pditiolana,  they  haie  shown  as  great  interest  Id  tbt 
subject,  and  at  great  aptitude  for  it,  according  to  the  spirit  of  their  time,  as  the 
men  with  whom  they  were  cotemporaries :  in  that  period  of  history  (for  example) 
in  which  iMbella  of  Castile  and  Eliiabeth  of  England  were,  not  rare  exceptions, 
bat  merely  brilliant  iiamplei  of  a  spirit  and  capadty  very  latgely  diSUeed 
among  women  of  high  station  and  oultlTation  in  Europe. 
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ment.  There  are  many  cases  in  -whicli  the  agency,  of  what- 
ever nature,  by  which  a  eervice  Ja  performed,  is  certain,  from 
the  nature  of  tlie  case,  to  be  virtually  single ;  in  which  a 
practical  monopoly,  with  all  the  power  it  confers  of  taxing 
the  community,  cannot  be  prevented  from  existing.  I  have 
already  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  case  of  the  gas  and 
water  companies,  among  which,  tiiough  perfect  freedom  is 
allowed  to  competition,  none  really  takes  place,  and  practi- 
cally they  are  found  to  be  even  more  irresponsible,  and  un- 
approachable by  individual  complaints,  than  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  the  expenses  without  the  advantages 
of  plurality  of  agencjy ;  and  the  charge  made  for  services 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  is,  in  substance,  quite  as 
much  compulsory  taxation  as  if  imposed  by  law ;  there  are 
few  householderB  who  make  any  dietinction  between  their 
"  water  rate  "  and  their  other  local  taxes.  In  the  ca-se  of 
these  particular  services,  the  reasons  preponderate  in  favour 
of  their  being  performed,  like  the  paving  and  cleansing  of 
the  streets,  not  certainly  by  the  general  government  of  the 
state,  but  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  town,  and  the 
expense  defrayed,  as  even  now  it  in  fact  is,  by  a  local  rate. 
But  in  the  many  analogous  causes  which  it  is  best  to  resign 
to  voluntary  agency,  the  community  needs  some  other  se- 
curity for  the  iit  performance  of  the  service  than  the  inter- 
est of  the  managers;  and  it  is  the  part  of  government, 
either  to  subject  the  business  to  reasonable  conditions  for 
the  general  advantage,  or  to  retain  such  power  over  it,  that 
the  profits  of  the  monopoly  may  at  least  be  obtained  for  the 
public.  This  applies  to  the  case  of  a  road,  a  canal,  or  a 
railway.  These  are  always,  in  a  great  degree,  practical 
monopolies ;  and  a  government  which  concedes  such  mono- 
poly unreservedly  to  a  private  company,  does  much  the 
same  thing  as  if  it  allowed  an  individual  or  an  association 
to  levy  aay  tax  they  chose,  for  their  own  benefit,  on  all  tlie 
malt  produced  in  the  country,  or  on  all  the  cotton  imported 
into  it.  To  make  the  concession  for  a  limited  time  is  gen- 
erally justifiable,  on  the  principle  which  justifies  patents  for 
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inTentions :  but  the  state  slionld  either  reserve  to  itself  a 
revereionary  property  in  auch  public  works,  or  should  re- 
tain, and  freely  exercise,  the  right  of  fixing  a  raaximum  of 
fares  and  charges,  and,  from  time  to  time,  varying  tliat  max- 
imum. It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remark  that  the  state 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  canals  or  railways  without  itself 
■working  them  ;  and  that  they  will  almost  always  be  better 
worked  by  means  of  a  company,  renting  the  railway  or 
canal  for  a  limited  period  from  the  state. 

§  12.  To  a  foarth  cause  of  ezc(;ption  I  must  request 
particular  attention,  it  being  one  to  which,  as  it  appears  to 
nie,  the  attention  of  political  economists  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  drawn.  There  are  matters  in  which  the  inter- 
ference of  law  is  required,  not  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  t^ 
individuals  respecting  their  own  interest,  but  to  give  effect 
to  that  judgment ;  they  being  unable  to  give  effect  to  it  ex- 
cept by  concert,  which  concert  again  cannot  be  effectual 
unless  it  receives  validity  and  sanction  from  the  law.  For 
illustration,  and  without  prejudging  the  particular  point,  I 
may  advert  to  the  question  of  diminishing  the  hours  of  la- 
bour. Let  us  suppose,  what  ia  at  least  supposable,  whether 
it  be  the  fact  or  not — that  a  general  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  factory  labour,  say  from  ten  to  nine,  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  workpeople :  that  they  would  receive  as  high 
wages,  or  nearly  as  high,  tor  nine  hoars  labour  as  they  re- 
ceive for  ten.  If  this  wonld  be  the  result,  and  if  the  opera- 
tives generally  are  convinced  that  it  would,  the  limitation, 
some  may  say,  will  be  adopted  spontaneouely.  I  answer, 
that  it  will  not  be  adopted  unless  the  body  of  operatives 
bind  themselves  to  one  another  to  abide  by  it.  A  work- 
man who  refused  to  work  more  than  nine  hoiu^  while  there 
were  others  who  worked  ten,  would  either  not  be  employed 
at  all,  or  if  employed,  mnst  submit  to  lose  one-tenth  of  his 
wages.  However  convinced,  therefore,  he  may  be  that  it 
ia  the  interest  of  the  class  to  work  short  time,  it  is  contrary 
to  bis  own  interest  to  set  the  example,  unless  he  is  well  aa- 
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Biired  tli&t  all  or  most  others  will  follow  it  Snt  euppose  a 
general  agreement  of  the  whole  elaEa :  might  not  this  be 
effectu^  without  the  sanction  of  law !  Not  unleee  enforced  by 
opinion  with  a  rigonr  practically  eqaal  to  that  of  law.  F<»' 
however  beneficial  the  observance  of  the  r^ulation  might 
he  to  the  class  collectively,  the  immediate  interest  of  every 
individual  wonid  lie  in  violating  it :  and  the  more  numerous 
those  wcra  who  adhered  to  the  rule,  the  more  would  indi- 
viduals gain  by  departing  from  it.  If  nearly  all  restricted 
themselves  to  nine  hours,  tliose  who  ehof«  to  work  for  ten 
would  gain  all  the  advantage  of  the  restriction,  tc^ther 
with  the  profit  of  infringing  it ;  they  would  get  ten  hours 
wages  for  nine  hoars  work,  and  an  hoar's  wages  besides.  I 
grant  that  if  a  large  majority  adhered  to  the  nine  honrs, 
there  would  be  no  harm  done :  the  benefit  would  be,  iu  the 
luun,  secured  to  the  class,  while  those  individuals  who  pre- 
fiared  to  work  harder  and  earn  more,  would  have  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  doing  so.  Tliis  certainly  would  be  the  state  of 
things  to  be  wi&licd  for ;  and  assuming  that  a  reduction  of 
hoara  witliout  any  diminution  of  wages  could  take  place 
without  expelling  the  commodity  from  some  of  its  markets 
— which  is  in  every  particnlar  instuice  a  question  of  fact, 
not  of  principle — the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  most 
desu-able  that  this  effect  should  be  brought  about,  would  bo 
by  a  quiet  change  in  the  general  custom  of  the  trade ;  ^ort 
hours  becoming,  by  spontaneous  choice,  the  general  prac- 
tice, but  thosb  who  chose  to  deviate  from  it  having  the  full- 
est liberty  to  do  so.  Probably,  however,  so  many  would 
prefer  the  ten  hours  work  on  Uio  improved  terms,  that  tlie 
limitation  coidd  not  be  maiutained  as  a  general  practice : 
what  some  did  from  choice,  others  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  do  irom  necessity,  and  those  who  had  cliosen  long  hoars 
for  the  sake  of  increased  wages,  would  be  forced  in  the  end 
to  work  long  hours  for  no  greater  wages  than  before.  As- 
suming then  that  it  really  would  be  the  interest  of  each  to 
work  only  nine  hours  if  he  could  be  assured  that  all  others 
would  do  the  same,  th^e  might  be  no  means  of  their  attaia- 
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Ing  this  object  but  by  converting  their  supposed  mntaal 
agreement  into  an  engagemtait  under  penalty,  by  consent' 
ing  to  have  it  enforced  by  Uw.  I  ain  not  expressing  any 
opinion  in  tavour  of  Bnch  on  enactment,  wht«li  haa  never 
been  demanded,  and  which  I  certainly  should  not,  in  pres- 
ent circumstances,  recommend  :  but  it  serves  to  exemplify 
the  manner  in  \rbich  classes  uf  persons  may  need  the  aEEist' 
ance  of  law,  to  give  effect  to  their  deliberate  coll ective  opin- 
ion of  their  own  interest,  by  affording  to  every  individual  a 
gnarantee  that  his  competitors  will  pursue  the  same  course, 
vithout  which  he  cannot  safely  adopt  it  himself. 

Another  exemplification  of  the  eamo  princi))le  is  afforded 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Wak^eld  system  of  colon  iiation. 
This  system  is  grounded  on  the  important  principle,  that 
the  d^ree  of  productiveness  of  land  aud  labour  depends  on 
their  being  in  a  due  proportion  to  one  another  ;  that  if  a 
few  persons  in  a  newly-settled  connti-y  attempt  to  occupy 
and  appropriate  a  large  district,  or  if  each  labourer  becomes 
too  soon  an  occupier  and  cultivator  of  land,  there  is  a  loss 
of  productive  jmwer,  and  a  great  retardation  of  t!ie  progress 
of  the  colony  in  wealth  and  civilization  :  that  neverthdeES 
tlie  instinct  (as  it  may  almost  be  called)  of  appropriation, 
and  the  feelings  associated  in  old  countries  with  landed  pro- 
prietorship, induce  almost  evory  emigrant  to  take  poesession 
of  us  mucli  land  as  he  has  the  means  of  acquiring,  and  every 
labourer  to  become  at  once  a  proprietor,  cultivating  iiis  own 
land  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  his  family.  If  this  pro-  ^ 
penalty  to  the  immediate  possession  of  land  could  be  in  some 
degree  restrained,  and  each  labourer  induced  to  work  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  on  hire  before  he  became  a  landed 
proprietor,  a  perpetual  stock  of  hired  labourers  could  be 
maintained,  available  for  roads,  canals,  works  of  irrigation, 
&e,,  and  for  the  establishment  and  carrying  on  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  town  industry ;  whereby  the  labourer,  when 
he  did  at  last  become  a  landed  pw^rietor,  would  find  his 
land  much  moro  valuftble,  through  access  to  markets,  and 
facility  of  obtaining  hired  labour.    Hr.  Wak^eld  therefore 
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^ proposed  to  check  the  premature  occupatioa  of  land^  and 
dispcrBton  of  the  people,  by  putting  upon  all  unappropriated 
lands  a  mther  high  price,  the  proceeds  of  which  ^pere  to  be 
expended  in  conveying  emigrant  labourers  from  the  mother 
country. 

This  salutary  provision,  however,  has  been  objected  to, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  authority  of  what  was  represented 
as  the  great  principle  of  x>o]itical  economy,  that  individaals 
are  the  beat  judges  of  their  own  interest.    It  waa  aaid,  that 
when  things  are  left  to  tliemselves,  land  is  appropriated  and 
occupied  by  the  Epontaneous  choice  of  individuals,  in  the 
quantities  and  at  the  times  most  advantageous  to  each  per- 
^       son,  and  therefore  to  the  community  generally ;  and  that  to 
interpose  artificial  obstacles  to  their  obtaining  land,  is  to 
prevent  tliem  from  adopting  the  coarse  which  In  their  own 
jadgment  is  most  beneHcial  to  them,  from  a  self-coneeited 
notion  of  the  legislator,  that  he  knows  what  is  most  for  their 
interest,  better  than  they  do  themselves.     Now  this  is  a 
complete  misunderstanding,  either  of  the  system  itself,  or  of 
the  principle  with  which  it  is  alleged  to  conflict.     The  ovei^ 
sight  is  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  seen  exemplified 
on  the  subject  of  hours  of  labour.     However  beneficial  it 
might  be  to  tlie  colony  in  the  aggregate,  and  to  each  indi- 
vidual composing  it,  that  no  one  should  occupy  more  land 
than  he  can  properly  cultivate,  nor  become  a  proprietor 
until  there  are  other  labourers  ready  to  take  his  place  in 
working  for  hire ;  it  can  never  be  the  interest  of  an  individ- 
ual to  exercise  this  forbearance,  unless  he  is  assured  that 
others  will  do  so  too.    Surrounded  by  settlers  who  have 
each  their  thousand  acres,  how  is  he  benefited  by  restricting 
himself  to  fifty  i  or  what  does  a  labourer  gain  by  deferring 
the  acquisition  altogether  for  a  few  years,  if  all  other  labourers 
rush  to  convert  their  first  earnings  into  estates  in  the  wilda- 
nesB,  several  miles  apart  from  one  another?    If  they,  bj 
seizing  on  land,  prevent  the  formation  of  a  class  of  labonrera 
for  wages,  he  will  not,  by  postponing  the  time  of  his  be- 
coming a  proprietor,  be  enabled  to  employ  the  land  widi 
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any  greater  advantage  when  he  doea  obtain  it ;  to  what  end 
therefore  should  he  place  himself  in  what  will  appear  to  liim 
and  others  a  position  of  inferiority,  hy  remaining  a  hired 
labourer  when  all  around  him  are  proprietors?  It  is  tlie 
interest  of  each  to  do  what  is  good  for  all,  but  only  if  othere 
wiU  do  likewise. 

The  principle  that  each  is  the  beet  judge  of  his  own  in- 
terest, understood  as  these  objectors  understand  it,  would 
prove  that  governments  ought  not  to  ftilfil  any  of  their 
acknowledged  duties — ought  not,  in  fact,  to  exist  at  all.  It 
is  greatly  the  interesf  of  the  community,  collectively  and 
individually,  not  to  rob  or  defrand  one  another :  but  there 
is  not  tfie  less  necessity  for  laws  to  punish  robbery  and 
fraud ;  because,  though  it  is  the  interest  of  each  that  nobody 
should  rob  or  cheat,  it  is  not  any  one's  interest  to  refrain 
from  robbing  and  cheating  others  when  all  others  are  per- 
mitted to  rob  and  cheat  him.  Penal  laws  exist  at  all, 
chiefly  for  this  reason,  because  even  an  unanimous  opinion 
that  a  certain  line  of  conduct  is  for  the  general  interest,  does 
not  always  make  it  people's  individual  interest  to  adhere  to 
that  line  of  conduct. 

§  13.  Fifthly ;  the  argument  ^^inst  government  inter- 
ference grounded  on  the  maxim  that  individuals  are  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  interest,  cannot  apply  to  the  very 
large  class  of  cofies,  in  which  those  acts  of  individuals  with 
which  the  government  claims  to  interfere,  are  not  done  by 
th<%e  individuals  for  their  own  interest,  bnt  for  the  interest 
of  other  people.  This  inclndcs,  among  other  things,  the. 
important  and  much  agitated  subject  of  public  charity. 
Though  individuals  should,  in  general,  be  left  to  do  fot 
tlieniselves  whatever  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  thej 
should  be  capable  of  doing,  yet  when  they  are  at  any  rate 
not  to  he  left  to  themselves,  bot  to  be  helped  hy  other 
people,  the  qnestjou  arises  whether  it  is  better  that  they 
should  receive  this  help  exclusively  from  individuals,  and 
therefore  uncertainly  and  casually,  or  by  systematic  ar- 
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rangemente,  in  which  society  acts  through  its  organ,  the 
Btstc. 

TliiB  brings  08  to  tho  Bnbject  of  Poor  Laws ;  a  BTibject 
which  would  be  of  very  minor  importance  if  the  habita  of 
all  classes  of  (he  pec^le  were  temperate  and  pnident,  and  the 
diffuBion  of  property  satisfactorj ;  but  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment in  a  Btate  of  things  bo  much  the  reverse  of  thb,  in  both 
points,  ae  that  which  the  British  Jslands  present 

Apart  from  any  metaphysical  considerstioilB  respecting 
the  foundation  of  morals  or  of  the  social  union,  it  will  be 
admitted  to  be  right  tliat  human  beings  should  help  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  more  so,  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the 
need :  and  none  needs  help  so  urgently  as  one  who  is  starr- 
ing. The  claim  to  help,  therefore,  created  by  destitntion, 
is  one  of  the  Btrongest  which  can  exiet ;  and  theru  is  primd 
facie  the  amplest  reason  for  making  the  relief  of  so  extreme 
an  exigency  as  cci-tnin  to  those  who  require  it,  as  by  any 
uiTRUgements  of  society  it  can  be  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  eases  of  helping,  there  are  two 
setB  of  oonscquences  to  be  considered ;  the  eonsequeiices  of 
the  Assistance  itself,  and  the  consequences  of  relying  oa  the 
assistance.  The  former  are  generally  beneficial,  but  the 
latter,  for  the  moat  part,  injurions;  so  much  bo,  in  many 
eascB,  as  greatly  to  ontweigh  the  value  of  the  benefit.  And 
this  is  never  more  likely  to  happen  than  in  the  very  eases 
where  the  need  of  help  is  the  most  intense.  There  are  few 
things  for  which  it  is  more  mischievons  that  people  should 
rely  on  the  habitnal  aid  of  others,  than  for  the  mcansof  sub- 
sistence,  and  unhappily  there  is  no  lesBon  which  they  more 
easily  learn.  Tbe  problem  to  be  solv^ed  is  therefore  one  of 
pecaliar  nicety  as  well  as  importance;  how  to  give  tlic 
greatest  atnonnt  of  needful  help,  with  tho  smalleBt  encour- 
agement to  undue  reliance  on  it. 

Enei^  and  self-dependence  are,  however,  liable  to  be 
impaired  by  the  absence  of  help,  as  well  as  by  its  exceea. 
It  is  even  more  fatal  to  exertion  to  have  no  hope  of  succeed- 
ing by  it,  than  to  be  assared  of  succeeding  without  it.    When 
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die  condition  of  any  one  is  bo  dkastnins  that  his  energies  are 
paralyzed  by  diBconragement,  asBietance  is  a  tonic,  not  a 
sedative :  it  bracoB  instead  of  deadening  the  active  faculties : 
always  ))rovided  that  the  aasistaiice  is  not  such  as  to  dispense 
irith  g^f'help,  by  Bubatituting  itself  for  the  pereon's  own 
labour,  gkili,  and  prudeitce,  bnt  is  limited  to  affording  liim  a 
better  bope  of  attaining  aaccesB  by  those  legitimate  means. 
This  accordingly  is  a  test  to  which  all  plans  of  philanthropy 
and  benevolence  should  be  brought,  whether  intended  for 
tile  benefit  of  individnala  or  of  classes,  and  whrther  con- 
ducted on  the  voluntary  or  on  the  government  principle. 

In  so  far  as  the  subject  admits  of  any  general  doctrine 
or  maxim,  it  would  f^tpear  to  be  thia — that  if  assistance  is 
given  in  SDcli  a  manner  that  the  condition  of  the  person 
helped  is  as  desirable  as  that  of  the  person  who  succeeds 
in  doing  the  same  thing  without  help,  the  aesistance,  if  ca- 
pable of  being  previously  calculated  on,  is  mischievous ;  but 
if,  wliile  available  to  everybody,  it  leaves  to  every  one  a 
strong  motive  to  do  without  it  if  he  can,  it  is  then  for  the 
most  part  benefidaL  This  principle,  apjJied  to  a  system 
of  public  chanty,  is  that  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1834.  If  tlie 
condition  of  a  person  receiving  relief  is  made  aa  eligible  as 
that  of  the  labourer  who  snpporta  himself  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, the  system  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  iDdividu^  industry 
tod  Belf-govemment ;  and,  if  folly  acted  up  to,  would  re- 
quire aa  its  supplement  an  oiganized  Hystem  of  compulsioD, 
for  governing  and  settii^  to  woric  like  cattle,  tboae  who  bad 
been  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  motives  that  act  on 
human  beings.  But  it,  consistently  with  guaranteeing  all 
persons  against  absolute  want,  the  condition  of  tliose  who 
are  supported  by  legal  charity  can  be  kept  considerably 
less  desirable  than  the  condition  of  those  wlio  find  enpport 
for  themselves,  none  but  beneficial  consequences  can  arise 
from  a  law  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  person,  tjf 
cept  by  his  own  choice,  to  die  from  insufficiency  of  food. 
That  in  England  at  least  this  supposition  can  be  realized, 
is  proved  by  the  experience  of  a  long  period  preceding  the 
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close  of  the  last  ccDtiiiy,  as  well  as  by  that  of  mauy  highly 
pauperized  districts  in  more  recent  times,  which  have  been 
(lispauperized  by  adopting  strict  rules  of  poor-law  adminic- 
tration,  to  tlic  great  and  permanent  benefit  of  the  whole 
labouring  class,  Tliere  is  probably  no  country  in  which,  by 
varying  tlie  means  suitably  to  the  character  of  the  people,  a 
legal  provision  for  the  destitute  might  not  be  made  compat- 
ible with  the  observance  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  its 
being  innocuous. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  I  conceive  it  to  be  highly 
desirable,  that  the  certainty  of  subsistence  should  be  held 
out  by  law  to  the  destitute  able-bodied,  rather  than  that 
their  relief  should  depend  on  voluntary  charity.  In  the  first 
place,  charity  almost  always  does  too  much  or  too  little;  it 
lavishes  its  bounty  in  one  place,  and  leaves  people  to  starve 
in  another.  Secondly,  since  the  state  must  necessarily  pro- 
vide subsistence  for  the  criminal  poor  while  undergoing 
punishment,  not  to  do  the  same  for  the  poor  who  have  not 
offended  is  to  give  a  premium  on  crime.  And  lastly,  if  the 
poor  are  left  to  individual  charity,  a  vast  amount  of  men- 
dicity is  inevitable.  What  the  state  may  and  should  aban- 
don to  private  charity,  is  the  task  of  distinguishing  between 
one  case  of  real  necessity  and  another.  Private  charity  can 
give  more  to  the  more  deserving.  The  state  must  act  by 
general  mlcs.  It  cannot  undertake  to  discriminate  between 
the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  indigent.  It  owes  no 
more  than  subsistence  to  the  first,  and  can  give  no  less  to 
the  last.  What  is  said  about  the  injustice  of  a  law  which 
has  no  better  treatment  for  the  merely  unfortunate  poor  than 
for  the  ill-conducted,  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the 
province  of  law  and  public  authority.  The  dispensers  of 
public  relief  have  no  business  to  be  inquisitors.  Guardians 
and  overseers  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  give  or  withhold 
other  people's  money  according  to  tlieir  verdict  on  the 
morality  of  the  person  soliciting  it ;  and  it  would  show 
much  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  mankind  to  suppose  that 
such  persons,  even  in  the  almost  impossible  case  of  their 
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being  qualified,  will  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  and 
sifting  the  past  conduct  of  a  person  in  digtrese,  so  as  to  form 
a  rational  judgment  on  it.  Private  charity  can  make  these 
distinctions ;  and  in  bestowing  its  own  money,  is  entitled  to 
do  BO  according  to  its  own  jadgment.  It  should  understand 
that  this  is  its  peculiar  and  appropriate  province,  and  that 
it  is  commendable  or  the  contrary,  as  it  exerciseB  the  func* 
tion  with  more  or  less  discernment.  Bnt  the  administrators 
of  a  public  fund  ought  not  to  be  required  to  do  more  for 
anybody,  tlian  that  minimam  which  is  due  even  to  the 
worst.  If  th^  are,  the  indulgence  very  speedily  becomes 
the  rale,  and  refusal  the  more  or  less  capricions  or  tyrannical 
exception. 

§  14.  Another  class  of  cases  which  fall  within  the  same 
general  principle  as  the  case  of  public  charity,  are  those 
in  which  the  acts  done  by  individuals,  though  intended 
solely  for  their  own  benefit,  involve  consequences  extending 
indefinitely  beyond  them,  to  interests  of  the  nation  or  of 
posterity,  for  whiuh  society  in  its  collective  capacity  is  alone 
able,  and  alone  bound,  to  provide.  One  of  these  cases  is  y/^ 
that  of  Colonization.  If  it  is  desirable,  as  no  one  will  deny 
it  to  be,  that  the  planting  of  colonies  should  be  conducted, 
not  with  an  exclusive  view  to  the  private  interests  of  the 
first  founders,  but  with  a  deliberate  regard  to  the  pemianent 
welfare  of  the  nations  afterwards  to  arise  from  these  &m|fl 
b^nnings ;  such  regard  can  only  be  secured  by  placing 
the  enterprise,  from  its  commencement,  under  regulations 
constructed  with  the  foresight  and  enlarged  views  of  philo- 
sophical If^slators ;  and  the  government  alone  has  power 
either  to  &ame  such  r^^ations,  or  to  enforce  their  obser- 
vance. 

The  question  of  government  intervention  in  the  work  of 
Colonization  involves  the  future  and  permanent  interests  of 
civilization  itself,  and  far  outstretches  the  comparatively 
narrow  limits  of  purely  economical  considerations.  Bat 
even  with  a  view  to  those  considerations  alone,  the  removal 
VOL.  n, — 77  /  -         I 
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of  popolation  from  the  overcrowded  to  the  unoccupied  puta 
of  the  ear^'e  Burface  Ib  one  of  those  works  of  emineDt  social 
usefulness,  wliich  most  require,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
best  repay,  the  intervention  of  government. 

To  appreciate  the  benefits  of  colonization,  it  should  be 
considered  in  its  relation,  not  to  a  single  country,  but  to  tlie 
collective  economical  interests  of  the  human  race.  The 
question  is  in  general  treated  too  exclusively  as  one  of  di»- 
tributioD ;  of  relieving  one  labour-market  and  supplying 
another.  It  is  this,  hut  it  is  also  a  qnestion  of  production, 
and  of  the  most  ^cient  employment  of  the  produetivo 
resources  of  the  world.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  good 
economy  of  importing  commodities  from  the  place  where 
tliey  can  be  bonght  cheapest ;  while  the  good  economy  of 
producing  them  where  thej  can  be  produced  cheapest,  is 
comparatively  little  thought  of.  If  to  carry  consumable 
goods  from  the  places  where  they  are  superabundant  to 
those  where  they  are  scarce,  is  a  good  pecuniary  speculation, 
is  it  not  an  equally  good  speculation  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  regard  tolabonrand  instrumenta?  The  exportation 
of  laho:irers  and  capital  from  old  to  new  countries,  from  a 
place  where  their  productive  power  is  less,  to  a  place  where 
it  is  greater,  increases  by  so  much  the  aggregate  produce  of 
the  labour  and  capital  of  the  world.  It  adds  to  the  joint 
wealth  of  the  old  and  the  new  country,  what  amounts  in  a 
sliprt  period  to  many  times  the  mere  cost  of  effecting  the 
tranqiort.  Thwe  needs  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
Colonization,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  the  best 
a£&ir  of  bnsiaesB,  in  which  the  capital  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
country  can  engage. 

It  is  equally  obvious,  however,  that  Colonization  on  a 
great  scale  can  be  undertaken,  as  an  affair  of  business,  only 
by  tiie  government,  or  by  some  combination  of  individuals 
in  complete  understanding  with  the  government ;  except 
under  such  very  peculiar  circumstances  as  those  which  sue 
ceeded  the  Irish  famine.  Emigration  on  the  voluntary 
principle  rarely  has  any  material  influence  in  lightening  tl» 
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pr««8nre  of  population  in  the  old  country,  though  as  f&r  as 
it  goes  it  is  doubtlen  a  benefit  to  the  colony.  Those  labour- 
ing penone  who  Toluntarily  emigrate  are  seldom  the  very 
poor;  they  are  small  farmers  with  some  little  capital,  or 
.  laboarers  wlio  have  saved  sconething,  and  who,  in  removing 
only  their  own  labour  from  the  crowded  laboui^'market, 
withdraw  from  the  capital  of  the  country  a  fiind  which 
maintained  and  employed  more  labourers  than  themselves. 
Besides,  this  portion  of  the  community  is  so  limited  in 
namber,  that  it  might  be  removed  entirely,  without  m^ing 
any  sensible  impression  npon  the  numbers  of  the  population, 
or  even  apon  t^e  annual  increase.  Any  considerable  emi* 
^^tion  of  labour  is  only  practicable,  when  ita  cost  is  defray- 
ed,  or  at  least  advanced,  by  others  than  the  emigrants  them- 
selves. Who  then  is  to  advance  it  ?  Naturally,  it  may  be 
said,  the  capitalists  of  the  colony,  who  require  the  labour, 
and  who  intend  to  employ  it.  £ut  to  this  there  is  the 
obstacle,  that  a  capitalist,  after  going  to  the  ei:pen8e  of 
carrying  out  labourers,  has  no  security  that  he  shall  be  the 
person  to  derive  any  benefit  from  them.  If  all  the  capitalists 
of  the  colony  were  to  combine,  and  bear  the  expense  by  sub- 
scription, they  would  still  have  no  security  that  the  labourers, 
when  there,  would  continue  to  work  for  them.  After  work- 
ing for  a  short  time  fmd  earning  a  few  pounds,  they  always, 
unless  prevented  by  the  govenunent,  squat  on  unoccupied 
land,  u)d  work  only  for  themselves.  The  experiment  has 
been  repeatedly  tried  whether  it  was  possible  to  enforce 
contracts  for  labour,  or  the  repayment  of  the  passage-money 
of  emigrants  to  those  who  advanced  it,  and  the  trouble  and 
expense  have  always  exceeded  the  advantage.  The  only 
other  resource  is  the  voluntary  contributions  of  parishes  or 
individuals,  to  rid  themselves  of  surplus  laboarers  who  are 
already,  or  who  are  likely  to  become,  locally  cbsi^able  on 
the  poor-rate.  W«%  this  speculation  to  become  general,  it 
might  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  emigration  to  clear  olf 
the  existing  nnemployed  population,  hut  not  to  raise  tho 
wages  of  the  employed :  and  the  same  tiling  would  requi:  o 
to  he  done  over  seain  in  less  than  another  generation.  ,  -  , 
^  ^  Google 
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One  of  the  principal  reaaone  why  Colonization  ehoold  be 
a  national  undertaking,  19  that  in  this  manner  alone,  save  in 
liighly  exceptional  cases,  can  emigration  be  Belf-supportiog. 
The  exportation  of  capital  and  labonr  to  a  new  country  being, 
as  before  observed,  one  of  the  best  of  all  affairs  of  business, 
it  is  absurd  that  it  should  not,  like  other  affairs  of  basineEs, 
repay  its  own  expenses.  Of  the  great  addition  which  it  makes 
to  the  produce  of  the  world,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a 
anf&cient  portion  slioald  not  be  intercepted,  and  employed  in 
reimbursing  the  outlay  incurred  in  effecting  it.  For  reasons 
already  given,  no  individual  or  body  of  individnals,  can  reim- 
burse themselves  for  the  expense ;  the  government,  however, 
can.  It  can  take  from  the  annual  increase  of  wealth,  caused 
by  the  emigration,  the  fraction  which  suffices  to  repay  with 
interest  what  the  emigration  has  cost.  The  expenses  of  emi- 
gration to  a  colony  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  colony ;  and 
this,  in  general,  is  only  possible  when  they  are  borne  by  the 
colonial  government. 

Of  the  modes  in  which  a  fund  for  the  support  of  coloni- 
zation can  be  raised  in  the  colony,  none  is  comparable  in 
advantage  to  that  which  was  iiret  suggested,  and  has  since 
been  so  ably  and  perseveringly  advocated,  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field :  the  plan  of  jjutting  a  price  on  all  unoccupied  land, 
and  devoting  the  proceeds  to  emigration.  The  unfounded 
and  pedantic  objections  to  this  plan  have  been  answered  in 
a  former  part  of  this  chapter :  we  have  now  to  speak  of  its 
advantages.  First,  it  avoids  the  difficulties  and  discontents 
incident  to  raising  a  large  annual  amount  by  taxation ;  a 
thing  which  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  with  a  scattered 
population  of  settlers  in  the  wilderness,  who,  as  experience 
proves,  can  seldom  be  compelled  to  pay  direct  taxes,  except 
at  a  cost  exceeding  their  amount ;  while  in  an  infant  com- 
munity indirect  taxation  soon  reaches  its  limit.  The  sale 
of  lands  is  thus  by  far  the  easiest  mode  of  raising  the  requi- 
site funds.  But  it  has  other  and  still  greater  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  a  beneficial  check  upon  the  tendency  of  a  popu- 
lation of  colonists  to  adopt  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of 
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eavagc  life,  and  to  disperse  bo  widely  as  to  lose  all  the 
advantages  of  commerce,  of  markets,  of  separation  of  em- 
plojTnentB,  and  combination  of  labour.  By  making  it  neces- 
sary for  those  who  emigrate  at  the  expense  of  the  fund,  to 
cam  a  considerable  sum  before  they  can  become  lauded 
propietors,  it  keeps  up  a  perpetual  Baccession  of  labourers 
for  hire,  who  in  every  country  are  a  most  important  auxil- 
iary even  to  peasant  proprietors ;  and  by  diminishing  the 
eagerness  of  agricultural  speculators  to  add  to  their  domain, 
it  keeps  the  settlers  within  reach  of  each  other  for  purposes  of 
co-operation,  arranges  a  numerous  body  of  them  within  easy 
distance  of  each  centre  of  foreign  commerce  and  non-agrieul- 
tnral  industry,  and  enenree  the  formation  and  rapid  growth 
of  towns  and  town  products.  This  concentration,  compared 
with  the  dispersion  which  uniformly  occurs  when  unoccupied 
land  can  be  had  for  nothing,  greatly  accelerates  the  attain- 
ment of  priMperity,  and  enlarges  the  fund  which  may  be 
drawn  upon  for  further  emigration.  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  Wakefield  system,  the  early  years  of  all  new  colonies 
were  full  of  hardship  and  difficulty :  the  last  colony  founded 
on  the  old  principle,  the  Swan  Biver  settlement,  being  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  instances.  In  all  subsequent  colo- 
nization, the  Wakefield  principle  has  l^en  acted  upon, 
though  imperfectly,  a  part  only  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  land  being  devoted  to  emigration :  yet  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced  at  all,  as  in  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and 
New  Zealand,  the  restraint  pnt  upon  the  dispersion  of  the 
settlers,  and  the  influx  of  capital  caused  by  the  assurance  of 
being  able  to  obtain  hired  labour,  has,  in  spite  of  many  diffi- 
culties and  much  mismanagement,  produced  a  suddenness 
and  rapidity  of  prosperity  more  like  fable  than  reality.* 

•  The  objections  irhich  have  been  made,  with  so  much  yirulenoe,  id  some  of 
these  colonies,  to  the  Wakefield  sjatctn,  appl^,  in  so  far  as  thef  have  an;  f  slid- 
itj,  not  tn  [he  principle,  bat  to  some  proTiaions  irhich  are  no  paM  of  the  ■;■(«», 
and  haTc  been  moat  unncceasarily  and  improperly  engrafled  on  it;  such  u  the 
ofTeriDg  only  a  limited  quantity  of  land  for  aale,  and  tliat  by  auction,  and  in  lota 
of  not  less  Chan  640  aeres,  instead  of  selling  all  land  nhioh  is  asked  for,  and 
allotrlng  to  the  buyer  unlimited  freedom  of  choice,  both  aa  to  quuitity  and  *itu*- 
tion,  at  a  filed  price,  ,  -  1 
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The  Bclf-flnpporting  eystem  of  colonization,  once  estab- 
Hshed,  would  increase  in  efficiency  every  year ;  its  effect 
would  tend  to  increase  in  geometrical  progrewion :  for  ance 
every  able-bodied  emigrant,  until  the  conntry  is  fully  peo- 
pled, adds  in  a  very  short  time  to  its  wealth,  over  and  above 
his  own  consnmption,  aa  much  as  would  defray  the  expense 
of  bringing  out  another  emigrant,  it  follows  that  the  greater 
the  number  already  sent,  the  greater  Dumber  might  continue 
to  be  sent,  each  emigrant  laying  the  foundation  of  a  succcb- 
eton  of  other  ^nigrants  at  short  intervals  withont  fiesh 
expense,  until  the  colony  Is  filled  up.  It  wonld  dierefo:-e  be 
worth  while,  to  the  mother  conntry,  to  accelerate  tht  early 
stages  of  this  progreetnon,  by  loans  to  the  colonies  for  the 
parpose  of  emigration,  repayable  from  the  fluid  fc»«ed  by 
the  Bales  <^  land.  In  thns  advancing  the  meant  uf  accom- 
.  plishing  a  large  immediate  emigration,  it  wonld  be  investing 
that  amonnt  of  capital  in  the  mode,  of  all  others,  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  colony ;  and  the  labour  and  savings  of  these 
emigrants  would  hasten  the  period  at  which  a  large  sum 
wonld  be  available  from  sales  of  land.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  not  to  overstock  the  labour-market,  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  persons  disposed  to  remove  their  own  cap- 
ital to  the  colony.  The  knowledge  tliat  a  large  amoant  of 
hired  labour  would  be  available,  in  so  productive  a  field  of 
employment,  would  ensure  a  large  emigration  of  capital  from 
a  country,  like  England,  of  low  profits  and  rapid  accnmnla- 
tion  :  and  it  would  only  be  necessary  not  to  send  oat  a 
greater  number  of  labourers  at  one  time,  than  this  capital 
could  absorb  and  employ  at  high  wages. 

Inasmuch  as,  on  this  system,  any  given  amount  of  expen> 
ditnre,  onc^  incurred,  would  provide  not  merely  a  single 
emigration,  but  a  perpetually  flowing  stream  of  emigrants, 
which  would  increase  in  breadth  and  depth  as  it  flowed  on  ; 
this  mode  of  relieving  overpopulation  has  a  recommendation, 
not  posBCBsed  by  any  other  plan  ever  proposed  for  making 
head  against  the  consequences  of  increase  without  restrain- 
ing the  increase  itself:  there  is  an  element  of  indefinitetiess 
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in  it ;  no  one  can  perfectly  foresee  how  far  its  influence,  as  a 
vent  for  surplus  popnlatiou,  might  po^bly  reach.  There  is 
hence  the  stroDgcst  obligation  on  the  goTemment  of  a  coun- 
try like  onr  own,  with  a  crowded  popolatioti,  and  uuocca- 
pied  continentB  under  its  command,  to  boild,  as  it  were,  and 
keep  open,  a  bridge  &om  tlie  mother  country  to  those  con- 
tinEnts,  by  establishing  the  self-sapporting  ^stem  of  colonizar 
tion  on  such  a  scale,  that  as  great  an  amount  of  emigration  as 
the  colonies  can  at  the  time  accommodate,  may  at  all  times  bo 
able  to  take  place  without  cost  to  the  emigrants  themselves. 
The  importanoe  of  these  considerations,  as  regards  the 
British  islands,  has  been  of  late  considerably  diminished  by 
the  unparalleled  amount  of  spontaneous  emigration  from 
Ireland  ;  an  emigration  not  solely  of  small  farmers,  but  of 
the  poorest  class  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  wltich  is  at 
once  voluntary  and  self-supportiog,  the  succession  of  emi- 
grants being  kept  up  by  funds  contributed  from  the  earnings 
of  their  relatives  and  connexions  who  had  gone  before.  To 
this  has  been  added  a  large  amount  of  voluntai'y  emigration 
to  the  seats  of  the  gold  diacoveries,  which  has  partly  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  our  most  distant  coloniea,  where,  both 
for  local  and  national  interests,  it  was  moat  of  all  required. 
But  the  stream  of  both  these  emigrations  has  already  con- 
siderably slackened,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  aid  of 
government  iu  a  systematic  form,  and  on  the  self-supporting 
principle,  will  not  again  become  necessary  to  keep  the 
communication  open  between  the  hands  needing  work  in 
England,  and  the  work  which  needs  hands  elsewhere. 

§  15.  The  same  principle  which  points  ont  colonization, 
and  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  as  cases  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal objection  to  government  interference  does  not  apply, 
extends  also  to  a  variety  of  cases,  in  which  important  pub- 
lic BerriecB  are  to  be  performed,  while  yet  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual specially  interested  in  performing  tliera,  nor  would 
any  adequate  remuneration  naturally  or  spontaneously 
attend  their  performance.     Take    for   instance  a    voyage 
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of  gengrajiliical  or  scientific  exploration.  The  information 
Bought  may  be  of  great  public  value,  yet  no  individual 
would  derive  any  benefit  from  it  which  would  repay  the 
expense  of  Siting  ont  the  expedition ;  and  there  is  uo  mode 
of  intercepting  the  benefit  on  its  way  to  those  who  profit 
by  it,  in  order  to  levy  a  toll  for  the  remuneration  of  its 
authors.  Such  voyages  are,  or  might  be,  nndertaken  by 
private  subscription ;  but  this  is  a  rare  and  precarious  re- 
source. Instances  are  more  frequent  in  which  the  expense 
lias  been  home  by  public  companies  or  philanthropic  asso> 
ciatioDs ;  but  in  general  such  enterpriees  have  been  conduct- 
ed at  the  expense  of  government,  which  is  thus  enabled  to 
entrust  them  to  the  persons  in  its  judgment  best  qualified 
for  the  task.  Again,  it  is  a  proper  ofiice  of  government  to 
build  and  maintain  lighthousee,  establish  buoys,  &c.,  for  the 
security  of  navigation :  for  since  it  is  impossible  that  the 
ships  at  sea  which  are  benefited  by  a  lighthouse,  should  be 
made  to  pay  a  toll  on  the  occasion  of  its  use,  no  one  woold 
build  lighthouses  from  motives  of  personal  interest,  unless 
indemnified  and  rewarded  fi-om  a  compulsory  levy  made  by 
the  state.  There  are  many  scientitic  researehea,  of  great 
value  to  a  nation  and  to  mankind,  requiring  assiduous  devo- 
tion of  time  and  labour,  and  not  unfrequently  great  expeme, 
by  persons  who  can  obtain  a  high  price  for  their  services 
in  other  ways.  If  the  government  had  no  power  to  grant 
indemnity  for  expense,  and  remuneration  for  time  and  labour 
thus  employed,  such  researches  could  only  be  undertaken  by 
the  very  few  persons  who,  with  an  independant  fortune,  unite 
technical  knowledge,  laborious  habits,  and  either  great 
])ublic  spirit,  or  an  ardent  desire  of  scientific  celebrity.* 

■  Cannccted  with  IhiB  subject  ia  the  queetioD  of  providing,  bj  meBna  of 
cndowmcnU  or  Balaries,  for  tbe  maintenuice  of  what  has  been  called  a  learned 
class.  The  cultivadon  of  BpeculatiTe  knowledge,  though  ono  of  the  taost  osefal 
of  all  eniploymenta,  is  a  aoirice  rendered  to  fho  connnunitycolleetirely,  not  indi- 
Tiiiually,  and  one  consequently  which  it  is,  pniiid  facie,  reaaoniible  that  the  com- 
munity collcctirely  should  pay;  fllnoaitgivca  no  claim  on  any  indiriilual  for  a 
pecuniary  remaneration ;  and  unless  a  proviuon  is  made  for  such  Mriices  frooi 
■ame  public  fund,  (hens  is  not  only  do  encouragement  to  them,  but  then)  is  as 
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It   may  be  said   generally,  that   anjthiug  which   it  is 
desirable  should  be  done  for  the  general  interests  of  man-  - 

kind  or  of  future  generations,  or  for  the  present  interests      .  / 
of  those  members  of  tlio  community  who  require  external 
aid,  hut  which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  remunerate  individuals 
or   associations   for  undertaking  it,  is  iu   itself  a  suitable 
thing  to  be  undertaken  by  government :  though,  before 

much  diecoungemeat  as  is  implied  in  the  impoesibilit;  of  gaiiiing  a  living  by 
such  pursuits,  aod  the  nccesMtj  coDsequentlf  imposed  on  must  of  those  who 
would  be  capable  of  them,  to  emploj  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  gaining  a 
subsistence.  The  btU,  however,  is  greotec  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  The 
greatsat  things.  It  has  been  saH,  have  geneivlly  been  done  by  tbose  who  had  the 
least  time  at  their  disposal ;  and  Uie  oecupatioa  of  some  hours  every  day  in  a 
routioe  employment,  haa  oFlcn  been  found  compatible  with  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  llleraturc  and  philosophy.  Yet  there  are  investigations  and  ex- 
periments wtiich  require  not  only  a  long  but  a  continuous  devotion  of  dme  and 
attention -.  there  are  also  occupations  which  so  engross  and  ftUgue  tbe  menial 
bculties,  as  to  be  iocoiiaisteDt  with  any  vigorous  employment  of  them  upon 
other  subjects,  even  in  iatemis  of  leisure.  It  is  liighiy  desirable,  tiicrefore, 
that  there  should  be  a  mode  of  ensuring  to  the  public  the  services  of  scicntiGo 
discoverera,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  classes  of  savans,  by  oSbrding  them  the 
means  of  support  consistently  with  devoting  n  sufficient  portion  of  time  to  their 
peculiar  pursuits.  The  fellowsliips  of  the  Uaivcrsitles  are  an  institution  excel- 
lently adapted  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  are  hardly  ever  applied  to  it,  being  bo- 
stowed,  at  the  best,  as  a  reward  for  past  proficiency,  in  committing  to  memory 
what  has  been  done  by  others,  and  not  as  the  salary  of  future  labours  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge.  In  some  countries  Academies  of  science,  antiquities, 
history,  Ac.,  have  been  formed,  with  emoluments  annexed.  The  most  effectual 
plan,  and  at  the  some  time  tlic  least  liable  to  abuse,  seems  to  be  that  of  confer- 
ling  Professorships,  with  duties  of  instruction  attached  to  them.  The  occupa- 
tion of  teaching  a  branch  of  knowledge,  at  least  in  its  higher  deportments,  is  a 
help  rather  tiian  an  iiepediment  to  the  systematic  cultivation  of  the  subject 
Itselt  The  duties  of  a  professorship  almoet  always  leave  much  time  for  original 
researches,  and  the  greatest  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  various 
sciences,  both  moral  and  physical,  have  originated  with  those  who  were  public 
teachers  of  them ;  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the  great  names  of  the  Scotch, 
French,  and  German  Univeraitics.  I  do  not  mention  the  English,  because  their 
professorships  have  been,  as  ia  well  koowD,  little  more  than  nominal.  In  the 
case,  too,  of  a  lecturer  in  a  great  iustitutioo  of  education,  the  public  at  large  has 
the  means  of  judging,  if  not  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  at  least  the  talents  and 
industry  of  the  teacher;  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  misemploy  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment to  such  sn  office,  tlian  to  job  in  pensions  and  salaries  to  persons  not 
■o  directly  before  tbe  pnblk  eye. 
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making  tlie  work  tbeir  own,  government  ought  always  to 
consider  if  there  he  any  rational  probability  of  its  being  done 
on  what  is  called  the  volantary  principle,  and  if  bo,  whether 
it  IB  likely  to  be  done  in  a  better  or  more  eSectaal  manner 
by  government  agency,  than  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of 
individnals. 

§  16.  The  preceding  heads  comprise,  to  tlie  beet  of  my 
judgment,  the  whole  of  the  exceptions  to  the  pr«ctical 
maxim,  that  the  business  of  society  can  be  best  performed 
by  private  and  voluntary  agency.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  intervention  of  government  cannot  always 
practically  stop  short  at  the  limit  which  defines  the  cases 
"^  intrinsically  suitable  for  it.  In  the  particular  circumstances 
of  a  given  age  or  nation,  there  is  scarcely  anytliing,  really 
importuit  to  the  general  interest,  which  it  may  not  be 
desirable,  or  even  necessary,  that  the  goveniment  should 
^  take  upon  itself,  not  because  private  individuals  cannot 
effectually  perform  it,  but  because  they  will  not.  At  some 
times  and  places  there  will  be  no  roads,  docks,  harbours, 
canals,  works  of  irrigation,  hospitals,  schools,  collies,  print- 
ing presses,  unless  the  government  establishes  them ;  the 
public  being  either  too  poor  to  command  the  necessary 
resources,  or  too  little  advanced  in  intelligence  to  appreciate 
the  ends,  or  not  snfficiently  practised  in  joint  action  to  be 
capable  of  the  means.  This  is  true,  more  or  less,  of  all 
countries  inured  to  despotism,  and  particularly  of  those  in 
which  there  is  a  very  wide  distance  in  civilization  between 
the  people  and  the  government :  as  in  those  which  have 
been  conquered  and  are  retained  in  subjection  by  a  more 
energetic  and  more  cultivated  people.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  people  can  do  nothing  for  themselves  which 
ref^uirea  large  means  and  combined  action  ;  all  such  things 
are  left  undone,  nnless  done  by  the  state.  In  these  cases, 
the  mode  in  which  the  government  can  most  surely  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  with  wliich  it  intends  tlie  greatest  good 
of  its  subjects,  is  by  doing  the  things  which  are  made  incum- 
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